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LETTER       XCI. 


Oleander  to  Gobryas.    From  Athens. 

THERE  have  been  fcveral  reports  current  in  the  city 
concerning  the  fleet,  which,  as  I  mentioned  in 
former  letters,  was  fent  by  the  Peloponnefian  allies  to  the 
relief  of  Mitylene.  It  is  now  certain,  that  after  having 
been  difperfed  by  a  ftorm  near  Crete,  they  regained  the 
coaft  of  Peloponncfus,  and  were  joined  near  Cyllcne  by 
VOL.  II.  ^  B 
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fixtcen  gallics  under  the  command  of  Brasidas  the  Spar- 
tan, an  officer  of  rifing  reputation.  When  they  had  re- 
ceived this  reinforcement,  they  purfued  their  couHe,  as  it 
is  fuppofed,  for  Corcyra,  to  take  advantage  of  the  diibr- 
ders  which  have  lately  arlfen  there.  The  Athenians  have 
lately  received  difpatches  from  their  ambafladors  in  that 
ifland,  wrote  during  the  height  of  the  fedidon,  which  gave 
fome  account  of  the  rife  and  motives  of  it.  Thou  mayft 
remember,  noble  fcribe,  that  feveral  naval  battles  were 
fought  between  that  ftate  and  Corinth,  whilft  the  quarrel 
lafted,  which  preceded  this  war.  The  Corinthians  fent 
home  their  prifoners  without  ranfom ;  and  they,  as  a  re- 
turn of  gratitude,  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevail 
with  their  fellow  citizens  to  break  the  alliance  with  Athens, 
and  join  the  Peloponneflan  army.  Being  ftrongly  oppofed 
in  this  unjuft  attempt  by  Pythias,  preftdent  of  the  fenate, 
they  accufed  him  of  confpiring  to  deliver  up  the  town  to 
the  Athenians ;  but  when  the  caufe  came  to  a  trial,  they 
were  unable  to  prove  their  charge,  and  condemned  to  pay 
a  large  fine.  This  ill  fuccefs  (b  exafperated  the  accufers, 
that  they  raifed  a  tumult,  and  at  the  head  of  a  fiction, 
which  oppofed  the  Athenian  intereft,  entered  die  (enate 
by  violence,  and  maflacred  above  fixty  fenators  of  that  par- 
ty, and  Pythias  amongft  them.  Tlie  fedidous  afterwards 
alTembled  the  people,  and  maintained,  that  what  diey  had 
done  M'as  neceflary  to  preferve  the  independence  and  liber- 
ty of  the  iiland.  The  Athenians,  upon  the  receipt  of 
tbefc  difpatches,  fent  orders  to  Nicostratus,  admiral 
of  their  fquadron  at  Naupat^us,  to  (ail  diredly  to  Corcyra, 
and  fupport  the  democracy.  They  are  likewife  preparing 
to  equip  a  larger  fquadron  for  the  fame  fervice,  if  the  en- 
Cfcafe  of  the  tumult  (hould  make  it  necel&ury.  They  arc 
the  more  concerned  at  this  fedidoo,  becaufe  the  naval 
fv^rce  of  Corcyra  rvr.Jcns  that  IQand  a  very  ufeful  ally :  its 
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fcft  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  reckoned  equal  ta 
that  of  any  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  except  Athens. 

I  doubt  not,  that  Cratippus  has  informed  thee  of  the 
proceedings  againft  the  unfortunate  Platasans,  fince  that 
affair  falls  nrK>re  naturally  within  his  province  than  mine.   I 
iliall,  however,  lay  a  brief  narrative  of  it  before  thee. 
The  commander  of  the  fiege  obferving,  that  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Plataea  were  reduced  to  great  extremities,  fum* 
moned  diem  to  furrender  on  condition,  that  no  punifhment 
fhould  be  infli£ted  upon  them,  till  their  caufe  had  been 
tried  and  determined   according  to  the  rules  of  juftice» 
In  purfuance  of  the  capitulation,  twenty^-five  conuniffioners 
were  fent    from  Lacedemon,    who,    widiout  laying  any 
crime  to  the  charge  of  the   Plataeans,  put  this  fmgle  quef- 
tion  to  every  one  of  them,  **  Have  you  done  any  fervice 
**  to  our  ftate  during  the  war  ?"    The  Platseans,  fenfible 
of  the  tendency  of  this  ftrange  examination,  reprefented 
in  the   moft   padietic    terms,    the   fcrvices  which  their 
city  had  done  to  Greece  in   the  Perfian  invafion,  and  the 
honours  which  had  been  decreed  them  for  their  public 
fpirit ;  to  which  they  added,  that  they  had  not  embraced 
the  Athenian  alliance,  till  the  Lacedemonians  had  deferted 
them.     They  accufed  the  Thebans  of  being  the  fource  of 
their  misfortunes,  by  attempting  to  furprize  their  city  in 
the  midi):  of  peace.     The  Theban  ambdiadors  in  an  in^ 
flammatory  harangue  reproached  the  Plataeans  with  having 
forfaken  Thebes,   their  mother  city,    to  fight  under  the 
banners  of  the  Athenians,  whom  they  called   the  tyrants 
of  Greece.      They  faid,   the  merits  of  their  anceftors, 
inftead  of  being  a  plea  in  their  favour,  were  an  addition 
to  their   crimes,  fmce  they  had  degenerated  firom   their 
virtues.     That  the  Thebans,  far  from  attempting  to  take 
Plataea  in  an  hoflile  manner  (as  had  been  reprefented) 
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were  introduced  by  (bme  of  its  wealthieft  and  worthieft  cid^ 
zens,  with  no  other  views  than  to  affift  their  countrymen  in 
ihaking  off  an  unnatural  alliance. 

The  Lacedemonian  commiffioners,  who  had  private  or- 
ders to  facrifice  Plataea  to  the  refentment  of  die  Thebans, 
perfifted  in  demanding  a  reply  to  the  queftion  propofed; 
and  as  it  was  anfwered  in  the  negative  by  every  one  of  the 
captive  Plataeans,  they  were  all  put  to  death  without  mer- 
cy, to  the  number  of  two  hundred.  When  the  news  of 
this  illegal  and  barbarous  2&  arrived  here,  the  Athe- 
nians, to  expre(s  their  juft  fenfe  of  the  fidelity  and  re- 
folution  of  die  Phtseans^  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city,, 
and  a  privilege  of  being  eleSed  into  offices,  to  the  fur- 
vivors  and  their  children.  The  names  of  thefe  new  cid-> 
zens  were  engraved  on  a  column,  and  let  up  in  the  citadel 
near  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

An  accident  lately  happened  to  me,  vrfiich  had  almoft 
difcovered  my  real  budneis  at  Athens,  and  laid  me  at  die 
mercy  of  the  refentful  muldtude.  One  Chrembs,  a 
merchant  of  Chios,  who  deals  in  wines,  was  taken  up 
by  order  of  the  Prytanes,  on  fufpicion  of  managing  a 
correfpondence  with  Thebes  and  Sparta.  Several  papers 
rdadng  chiefly  to  the  condidqn  of  the  Athenian  docks^ 
arfenals,  and  navy,  were  found  in  the  wine  veffds  and 
other  places  of  concealment  in  his  houfe,  which  were 
examined  in  the  fenate,  and  a  report  afterwards  made 
to  the  people  of  the  difcovery.  Among  thefe  papers 
was  a  letter  from  Cratippus,  which  Chrembs  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  putting  into  my  hands  before  he 
was  feized.  A  great  clamour  was  raifed  immediately 
over  the  ci^  againfl  me.  The  merchant  was  examined, 
but  declared  he  had  very  litde  acquaintance  with  me^ 
and  not  much  more  with  Cratippus>  whom  be  had 
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fcen  at  Rhodes,  and  knew  nothing  of  die  contents 
of  the  letter.  I  was  fummoned  however  to  attend 
the  tribunal  of  the  Archon  Polemarch  (who  has  a  jurif- 
didion  over  ftrangers)  and  found  one  of  the  ten  orators 
sypointed  by  the  date  to  plead  public  caufes,  prepared 
with  an  indi£fanent  againft  me,  importing,  that  1  had 
violated  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  and  wickedly  made  ufe 
of  my  abode  at  Athens  to  keep  up  a  correfpondence 
prejudicial  to  the  republic.  When  I  came  to  make  my 
defence,  I  aUedged,  that  there  was  nothing  s^peared  from 
die  leKer,  which  could  any  ways  render  me  obnoxious 
to  the  ftate.  That  far  from  having  correfponded  with 
Cratifpus,  it  s^peared  from  the  letter  itfelf,  that  I 
had  not  anfwered  one  which  he  had  wrote  to  me.  That 
the  pailage,  wherein  he  mentioned  the  coincidince  of  our  /m- 
ploynuntsy  referred  only  to,  the  coUeflions  of  curious 
flatues  and  pidures,  which  we  both  madC  in  our  travels. 
That  the  reft  of  die  letter  viras  nothing  but  news  of  an 
indifferent  nature,  which  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  one 
friend  fr^om  communicating  to  another.  Several  of  my 
Athenian  friends  did  me  the  honour  to  teftify,  tjbat  my 
behaviour  during  above  four  years  refidence  in  die  city 
had  been  very  fair  and  unblameable ;  and  that  neither  from 
my  acquaintance,  converfadon,  or  anions,  I  had  given 
the  leaft  fufpicion  of  carrying  on  any  practices  againft  the 
ftate*  By  this  means  I  got  rid  of  a  troublefome  aflasr, 
which  I  have  reafon  to  believe  was' fomented  by  Cleon,  to 
revenge  himfelf  upon  me  for  a  (adre  againft  him,  in  which 
he  fulpe^led  I  was  concerned,  The  piece  which  gave 
him  this  fingular  offence,  was  compofed  one  night  at 
Clinias's,  at  a  fympofium,  where  Aristophanes  the 
comic  poet  and  myfelf  were  prefent.  When  fupper  was  over, 
being  heated  with  wine,  and  enlivened  by  the  gaiety  of  the 
converfation,  we  went  put  in  a  body,  crowned  with  gar- 
laads  and  with  torches  in  our  hands,  and  fung  the  fiu-caftica} 
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Iambics  under  Cleon's  windows.  But  it  happens  always 
in  a  divided  ftate^  diat  when  any  perfon  is  oppofed  by  one 
fide,  the  party,  in  whofe  caufe  he  fuffers,  take  him  into 
their  protedion;  for  Cleon's  refentment  againft  me  excit- 
ed the  zeal  of  his  enemies  to  reprefent  die  profecution  as 
groundleis  and  malicious. 

The  ieaibn  is  very  unhealthy  here,  for  die  great  rains, 
which  fell  laft  winter,  having  ftagnated  in  the  low  and 
marfhy  grounds  about  the  city,  are  corrupted  by  the 
violent  heats  of  the  fummer,  and  the  air  is  gready  in- 
feded.  Hippocrates  apprehends  another  plague.  Should 
that  dreadful  calamity  break  out  again,  I  fhall  beg  leave 
(if  the  king  has  no  occafion  for  my  fervice  in  any  other  part 
of  Greece)  to  make  a  (hort  vidt  to  my  family  at  Ephe- 
fiis. 

Noble  fcribe,  I  live  in  daily  expedadon  of  thy  letters, 
which  will  not  be  le6  acceptable  to  me,  than  the  chearing 
rays  x>f  Mithras  are  to  the  bofom  of  the  hard  earth, 
which  has  felt  the  feverity  of  the  winter's  frofts.     Adieu. 

P. 
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LETTER        XCIL 


Orsames  to  Cleandkr.    From  Manphis 

I  have  always   thought,    Cleakder,    that    one    of 
the  principal  ends  of  travelling  was  to  know  the  laws  and 
policies  of  other  countries ;  and  that  many  wife  and  ex- 
cellent things  might  be  learnt  from  the  ufages  and  in- 
ftitutions  of  foreign  nations^  which  were  wanting  in  our 
own.     In  the  appointment  of  laws  for  the  well-ordering 
of  mankind,  a  regard  has  been  every  where  had  to  cer- 
tain unchangeable    principles    in   the  nature   of  things, 
which  previous  to  any  human  laws  inferred  an  univer- 
fid  obligation  upon  all  rational  creatures.    But  it  was  the 
depravity  of  mankind,  that  made  the  authority  of  the  hu- 
man law-giver  neceflary,  and  caufed  the  fan£tion  of  civil 
punifhments  to  be  fuperadded  to  the  primary  obligation, 
iiriiich  our  natural  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  inculcated 
upon  us.      And    without    this    providon    the    ends    of 
our   entering  into  fociety  could   not  be  anfwered;    for 
though  the  things,  that  are  naturally  good  or  evil,  feem 
obvious  to  the  common  reafon  of  all  men,  yet  the  bulk 
of  human  race  would  not  in  all  inftances  be  capable  of  dif- 
ceming  them.     And  unlefs  fach  things,  as  are  obligatory 
in  their  own  nature,  were   further  enjoined  by  human 
laws,   many    would    be   ignorant  of  their  obligation  to 
them ;  and  many,  who  know  what  they  (hould  do,  would 
neverthelefs,    to    excufe    themfelves,    pretend  ignorance. 
For  which  reafon  I  applaud  the  wifdom  of  our  own  legif- 
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lature  *  in  pimifhing  ingratitude,  a  kind  of  immorality 
the  moft  odious  in  its  nature,  however  it  happens  to 
have  efcaped  the  cenfure  of  the  laws  in  other  countries. 
It  may  indeed  be  faid,  ingratitude  is  not  of  the  fame 
nature  with  thofe  crimes,  which  do  open  violence  to  the 
rights  of  mankind,  and  tend  dire£Uy  to  deftroy  die  being 
of  fociety.  Yet  I  (hall  always  believe,  what  I  was  ear- 
ly taught  to  maintain  iii  the  fchools  of  Perfia,  that  the 
wretch  who  is  capable  of  ingratitude,  has  broke  loofe  from 
every  tie,  that  engages  us  to  our  friends,  our  parents^  or  our 
country. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Egyptian  laws,  the  confideradon  of 
which  has  led  me  to  this  fubje<^  there  are  two  or  three, 
that  I  fliall  firfl;  mendon,  which  are  eftablifhed  upon  fure 
and  unerring  principles  of  reafon  and  truth ;  and  the  lanc- 
tion  of  which  feems  to  be  prefcribed  or  limited  accord- 
ing to  the  moral  difFerenpes  of  things,      f  The  firft  is 
"  that  whoever  kills  another  wilfully,  whether  the  perfon 
"  he  kills  be  a  bond-flaye  or  a  free  man^  fliall  fuffer  death.** 
For  the  malignity  of  this  crime  confifts  in  the  injuftice  of 
the  a£tion,  and  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  the  perfon  who 
commits  it;   and  however  the  quality  of  the   fuffering 
party  may  differ,   the  malice,   cruelty,   and  injuftice   of 
the  a£tion  is  ftill   the  fame.      For  the  further  fecurity 
of  the  innocent  againft  the  indire£l  attempts  and   fecret 
villainy  of  mifchievous  and  defigning  men,  it  is  by  law 
appointed,  ^  ths^t  falfe  accufers  fliall  fuffer  the  (ame  punifli- 
"  ment,  which  the  fidfly  accufed  were  to  have   under- 
•*  gone,  had  they  been  convi&ed  of  the  offence.'*     A  plain 
principle  of  natural  juftice,  that  the  innocent  fliould  not 
fuffer  with  the  guilty,  prefcribes  to  them  another  of  their 

*  XiNoPH.  Cyropzd. 

f  DioD.  SjcyL.  L.  I.  €.  6. 
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iws,  "  that  women  with  child,   who  have  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death,  (hall  not  be  executed  till  they  are  de-> 
livered  ;**  a  rule  of  juftice,   which  ought   certainly  to 
•e  received  in  every  ftate,  and  followed  by  every  tribunal^ 
s  it  has  already  been  received  in  Greece,  and  particularly 
IS  1  am  informed,  by  the  folenm  council  of  Areopagus. 
L  more   wonder,    that  this  principle  of  natural  juftice 
hould  ever  have  been  violated  in  the  laws  of  any  coun- 
try, than  that  it  is  adhered  to  (o  ftriSly  in  this.    *  I 
have  often  thought,  Cleander,  that  cuftom  in  Perfla, 
^ich  for  the  perfidy  and  treafon  of  one  perfon   dooms 
his  ^ole  family,  with  all  the  innocent  branches   of  it^ 
to    utter    extirpation,  a  mod   unjuft    appointment,  and 
cruelty  to  the  higheft  excefs.     Pardon  me,  my  friend,  this 
freedom  of  cenfuring  the  laws  of  that  ftate,  to  which  I 
am  attached  by  every  folemn  tye,   and  to  whofe   lavirs  I 
(hall  always  pay  the  ftrifteft  obedience.     The  wretch, 
who  betrays  his  allegiance  to  his  prince,  i^thout  doubt 
deferves  the  fevereft  tortures.     But  why  muft  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty  be  involved  in  the  fame  punifliment  ? 
I  fe^  die  natural  injuftice  of  fuch  a  fentence  can  hardly 
be  palliated  upon  the  reafon  commonly  alledged,  that  die 
punifhment  is  enhanced  to  the  guilty  by  being  extend- 
ed  to  all  who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  allied  to  him. 
I  am  ftrongly  fenfible  of  the  horrid  nature  of  this  crime, 
and  am  perfuaded  men  ought  to  be  deterred  by  the  fe- 
vereft examples  from  attempting  it.    Yet  I*  cannot  un- 
derftand,  why  thofe,  who  are  no  fliarers  in  the  guilt,  ftiould 
fuffer  more  than  they  do  in  the  puniftiment  of  the  guilty 
perfon,  for  that,  which  is  of  itfelf  the  greateft  calamity  to 


*  JusTiN*  L.  X.  c.  a.  Ammian.Marcblu  I<.  XXIU.  c.  31.  Leges 
apud  Pcrfas  impcndio  formidatae,  inter  quat  diritate  exuperant  lata?  contra 
ingratos  8c  dcfcrtotes.  Abominandz  alUe,  per  quas  ob  noxam  uaiusomois 
propinquitas  petit. 
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any  family  to  happen  in  it     A  whole  kindred  in  this 
cafe  is  deftroyed  at  random;  and  fome  pertiaps  among 
them,  who,  if  fpared,  might  from  the  awe  of  fo  near  an 
example,  as  well  as  the  goodnefs  of  their  own  nature,  have 
diftinguifhed  themfelves    more   fignally  for  their  loyalty 
to  their   fovereign,   than  the  criminal    perfon  had   done 
for  his  perfidy    and   treafon.     If  the  punifhment  of  the 
criminal   is    thought  likely  to  raife  refentment  from  the 
family,  and  put  them,  who  are  left,  upon  meditating  re- 
venge;   yet  will  not  men  naturally  be  more  defperate^ 
when  without  any   regard  had  to  their  own  innocence 
they  are  deftined  to  fuiFer  for  another's  offence  ?  I  have 
reafoned  with  great  freedom  upon  the  matter ;  but  the  few 
inftances  we   have  of  this  law's    being  executed  in  its 
frill  rigour,  fince  the  unhappy  fate  of  f  Intaphernes 
in  the  reign  of  Darius,  warrants  me  to  believe,  that  it 
has  appeared  jufb  and  equitable  to  the  lenity  of  our  mighty 
moiiarchs  to  mitigate  the  feverity  of  it     f  Alike  fevere 
in  its  kind  is  another  law  we  have  againil  deferters.     But 
if  the  infliction  of  feverity  is  never  the  principal  end  of 
puniihments,  and  a  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  them  as  well 
to  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  where  that  may  be,  as 
to  the  putting  a  reflraint  upon  other  men ;  I  fhould  think 
the  cafe  of  deferters  better   provided  for  by  the  laws  of 
^gypt  than  by  thofe  of  Perfia.     For  amongft  other  ex* 
cellent  rules  of  military  difcipline,    it  was  appointed  by 
Sesostris,   ^  that  foldiers,    who  mutinied  or  fled  from 
^  their  colours,  though  not  punifhed  with  death,  fhould 
be  degraded  from  their  pofl,    and  fligmatized    in   the 
mofl  public  manner  with  all  poffible  marks  of  difgrace, 
"  and  yet  be  permitted  to  refume  again  their  military  cha* 


*  HtRoft.  L.  III.  c.  XX9. 

t  Ammiaii.  Marcell.  loco  jam  ciuto. 
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^  rader,   if  they  wiped  ofF  that  difgrace   afterwards  by 
^  fome  brave   and  valorous  a^on."     By  this  he  intend- 
td,  that  difhonour  and  infamy  (hould  be  looked  upon  as 
the  greateft  evils,  and  more  grievous   dian  death  itfelf. 
He  confidered  alfo,   that  thofe,  who  were  put  to  deadi, 
could  never  be  further  ferviceable  to  their  country;  but 
fuch  as  were    degraded  only,  might,  for  the  fhame  they 
had  incurred  through  their  paft  mifcondu(9^  and  from  a 
defire  to  recover  their  reputation,  exert  themfelves  with 
redoubled  vigour,   and  be  the  more  ufeiul  for  the  time 
to  come.      Thefe  are   inftances,    Cleander,   of  fuch 
laws,  as  have  a  moral  fitnefs  in  their  own  nature ;  and  the 
form  and  fan£lion  of  each  feems  to  be  prefcribed  or  limit- 
ed from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf.    But  with  regard 
to  laws  in  general,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  they  are 
all  founded  upon  one  natural  principle  of  virtue  being  re- 
wardable  and  vice  punifhable,  yet  the  particular  kind  of 
lan^on  is  not  always  fo  clearly  pointed  out  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing   itfelf,   but  left  to  the  difcretion  of 
the   lawgiver  to  appoint.     And   therefore,   though   the 
oflFence  in  itfelf  be  naturally  punifhable,  the  pofidve  part 
of  the  law,    which  determines  the  punifhment,  however 
wifely  defigned,  may  not  be  univerfklly  binding.    If  then 
die  laws  of  this  country  in  fome  inftances  appear  fmgular, 
we  are  to  confider,  how  well  they  anfwer  the  thing  pro- 
pofed;  they  may  not  be  lefs  wife,  becaufe  in  thofe  clr- 
cumfhmces,  which  are  arbitrary  and  pofitive,  they  differ 
firom  our  own.     It  is  the  inftitution  of  diis  country  to 
punifh  perjury  with  death :  the  punifhment  is  indeed  ar- 
bitrary;  but  if  we  reflect  upon  die  heinoufnefs  of  the 
crime,  that  it  is  the  moft  daring  impiety  againft  the  gods, 
and  a  violation  of  the  ftrongeft  bands  of  faith  amongft  men, 
we  fhall  have  lefs  reafon  to  think  it  diiproportionate  to  the 
offence. 
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The  laws  of  nature  feem  in  general  to  require,  that 
he,   who   hath    unjuftly  taken  away  the  life  of  another, 
Ibould  himfelf  be  put  to  death.     But  when  this  heinous 
crime  is  attended  with  other  aggravating  circumftances ; 
when  the  oflFender  hath  violated  the  ftri^ft  ties  of  blood, 
befides  the  common  ties  of  nature,   efpecially  if  he  has 
.taken  away  the  life  of  thofe,    who  vtrere  the  authors  of 
life  to  him ;  all  nations  are  agreed  to  punifh  fuch  execra- 
ble impiety  not  only  with  death,  but  with  the  moft  lin- 
gering kinds  of  it,  and  the  fevereft  tortures  diey  could  in- 
vent.     For  it  has  always  been  efteemed  the   wickedeft 
BiEt  that  men  could  be  guilty  of,  to  take  away  the  lives  of 
them,  from  whom  they  received  their  own.     But  when 
a  cafe  happens  the  reverfe  of  this,  "  that  a  parent  ^^H 
•*  deftroy  its  oflFspring^"  it   is  furely  an  horrid  and  un- 
natural  ad,  and  equally  unjuft  as  the  other.    For  al- 
though the  parent  be  the  inftrument  of  giving  life  to  its 
child,  yet  have  they   no   better   right  to   take   that  life 
away   than  the  child  has  to  take  away  the  life  of  its 
parent.    But  it  has  been  thought,  that  the  violating  that 
natural  awe  and  veneration,  which  is  due  from  the  child 
to  the  parent,  aggravates  the  heinoufiieis  in  the  a<%  in  the 
former  inftance,  which  does  not  in  the  latter ;  and  that 
regard  fliould  be  had  to  this  difference  in  determining 
the  punifliment.    And  upon  this  the  Egyptian  law  fecms 
to  be  founded  relating  to  fuch  parents,  and  is  indeed  a 
pretty  remarkable  one,  ^  That  parents,  who  killed  their 
^  children,  (hould  not  die  themfelves,  but  be  forced  for 
^  three  days  and  nights  together  to  hug  them  continually 
^  in  their  arms,  and  have  a  guard  all  the  while  over  them 
^  to  fee  they  did  it."      This  was   doubtlefs   thought  a 
punifhment,  which  would  be   attended  with   the  deepeft 
forrow  and  compunftion.     The  jnexpreffible  horror  and 
remorfe  that  the  wretch  muft  feel  upon  die  occafion,  it 
was  thought,  would  be  as  eiFedlual  to  deter  men  from 
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the  unnatural  a£l,   as  even  death  itfelf.    By  the  law  of 

this  country  ^  if  any  upon  the  road  faw  a  man  likely  to 

^  be  killed)  and  did  not   refcue  him^  being  able,  he  was 

^  to  die   for  it ;  and  if  he  were  not  able  to  defend  him,  yet 

"  he  was  bound  to  difcover  the   ruffians,  and  to  profe^ 

^  cute  them  in  a  due  courfe  of  law :  If  he  negle£led  this, 

^  he  was  to  be  fcourged  with  a  certain  number  of  ftripes, 

^  and  to  be  kept  without  food  for  three  days  together." 

The  (andions  of  this  law  are  arbitrary  and  pofitive »  but 

the  law  goes  upon  a  fuppofition  in  the  firft  inftance,  that 

he,  who  being    able,  did  not  defend  the  aflaulted  perfon 

from  violence,   was  acceflary  to  the  violence  committed 

upon  him ;  and  the  negled  punifhable  in  the  fecond,  is 

his  not  having  done  all  he  might  in  order  to  difcover 

the  ruffians,  and  bring  them  to  juftice.     Yet  it  muft  be 

owned,   the  penalties  in  this  law  are   exceeding  ftri<5l, 

and  would,  I  fear,  be  in  many  inftances  unjuft.    A  like 

pofitive  lan^lion  belongs  to  thefe  other  laws,  *^  That  fuch 

^  as  revealed  the  fecrets  of  the  army  to  the  enemy  were 

^  to  have  their  tongues  cut  out.     That  they  who  coined 

^  falle  and  adulterated  money,  or  contrived  falfe  weights 

*^  or  counterfeited  feals,  and  fcriveners  who  forged  deeds, 

^  or  razed  public  records,  or  produced  any  forged  contrails, 

^  were  to  have  both  their  hands  cut  off.*'    Which  all  go 

upon  this  notion,  that  every  one  ought  to  fuffer  in  the 

part    wherewith  he  had  offended,   in  fuch  a  manner  as 

fiot  to  be  repaired  during  life.     And  fo  in  the  cafe  of 

adultery,    the   woman    was    to  lofe  her   nofe,    that  (he 

might  be  punifhed  in  that  part  where  her  charms  chiefly 

lay. 

Now  as  there  are  fome  things,  which  being  not  of  ab(b- 
lute  and  univerial  obligation,  are  neverthelefs  fit  and  con« 
venient  in  certain  inflances,  and  fome,  which  as  the  exi- 
gencies  of  human  affairs  require,   are  heceflary  to  be 
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provided  for  only  at   pftrticular  times  and  in  particular 
places ;    the  laws   relating  to  tfaefe  things  are  not  of  a 
mixt  nature,  but  merely  pofitive  both  as  to  the  matter  and 
form.     By  a  law  of  this  fort  aU  the  ^Egyptians  are  en- 
joined to  give  in  their  names  in  writing  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces,  (hewing  how  and  by  what  means 
they  got  their  livelihood.    ^  He,  who  gave  a  fidfe  account 
^  in  fuch  a  cafe,  or  if  it  appeared  he  lived  by  robbery,  or 
•»  any  other  unjuft  means,  was  to  die."     This  certainly 
was  well  calculated  to  promote  honeft  induftry,  and  pre- 
vent public  mifchiefs  and  diforders  in  the  ftate.      But 
there   is  one  concerning   theft    of  a   moft  extraordinary 
fort,  which  I  will  mention  under  this  head.    It  may  feem 
indeed  to  countenance  iniquity;   but  was   intended   for 
the  benefit  and  redrefs  of  die  plundered,  indien  the  other 
laws  were  found  inefFe£hial  to  put  a  ftop  abfolutely  to 
diat  evil,  which  ^gypt  from  the  nature  of  the  country 
hath  always  been  expofed  to.    For  the  dime  and  mud, 
which  are  brought  by  the  waters  in  the  annual  inunda^ 
don,  fettling  in  different  parts  of  the  Nile,  and  the  lakes, 
which  are  caufed  from  time  to  time  by  its  overflowing 
the  country,   make  thofe  little  iflands  of  nifhes,   which 
have  always  given  concealment  to  thefe  bands  of  rob- 
bers,   that  infefl  die  country.     As  it  was  thought  im- 
poffibie  therefore  to  put  a  ftop  to  this  evil  entirely,  a 
law  appoints,  **  That  thofe  who  enter  into  thefe  iirfamous 
^  companies,   fhall  give  in  their  names  to  one,  who  is 
^  dieir  chief,  and  inrtiatever  they  Ileal  fhall  eng^e  to  bring 
^  to  him.     They,   who  have  been  robbed,   are  to  fct 
^  down  in  writing  every  particular,  expreffing    the  day, 
^  and  hour,   and  place,  when  and  where  they  lofl  their 
*^  goods,  and  apply  to  diis  receiver,  wfaO)  though  well 
^  known,    is   connived    at    by   die   fhite ;   and  after  a 
^  vahiadon  made  of  the  fMen  goods,  the  true   owner 
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"  is  to  pay  a  fourth  part  of  the  value,  and  to  receive  them 
«  again," 

But  for  fear  of  being  tedious,  I  will  enlarge  no  far- 
ther on  this  fubjei^ ;  nor  (hall  I  take  upon  me  to  defend 
the  laft  inftitution,  as  I  can  never  think  it  prudent  or 
advileable  to  give  a  licence  to  evils,  in  order  to  reftrain 
them.  But  the  Egyptian  laws  muft  be  allowed  upon 
the  whole  to  be  wife  and  equitable,  and  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, *  And  that  thefe  laws  may  upon  no  occa- 
fion  be  evaded  by  the  collufion  of  the  parties  charged 
with  the  execution  of  them,  extraordinary  care  is  taken 
to  fill  the  courts  of  juftice  with  perfons  of  the  moft  ap- 
proved integrity  and  unblemifhed  chara£ler.  The  pro- 
phet or  high  prieft  of  iEgypt  is  always  prefident  in 
the  tribunal  of  juftice,  or  over  the  thirty,  v4io  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  hearing  of  all  caufes.  In  juc^cisiry  pro- 
ceedings the  plaintiff  exhibits  his  complaint  in  writing, 
diftinfUy  and  particularly  fetting  forth  wherein  he  was 
injured,  and  after  what  manner,  and  the  value  of  the 
damage  fuftained.  The  defendant  on  the  odier  fide, 
having  had  a  copy  of  his  adverfary's  libel,  anfwers  in  writ- 
ing to  every  particular,  either  by  denying,  or  juftifying, 
or  pleading  fomething  in  mitigation  of  danu^es.  The 
plaintiff  replies  in  writing,  and  the  defendant  rejoins. 
After  the  litigants  have  thus  exhibited  their  libels  twice, 
it  belongs  to  the  thirty  judges  to  confider  among  them- 
^ves  what  fentence  they  (hall  pronounce.  Then  the 
prophet  turns  die  effigies  of  truth  towards  the  party 
who  carries  bis  caufe.  The  judges  ufed  to  receive  a  cer- 
tain (alary  from  the  king,  which  is  ftill  continued  to 
them  by  the  favour  of  our  mighty  monarch  out  of  the  re- 
venues of  ^gypt :  and  he  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  the 

•  DoiD.  L.  I.  c.  6. 
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guardian  of  their  hws,  who  fuffers  them  to  enjoy  their 
own  judicatures  in  all  caufes,  except  where  the  rights 
of  his  natural  fubjeds  are  concerned.  ♦  The  priefts  fay, 
that  their  ancient  Mnevis  or  Menes  was  the  firft  who 
inftituted  written  laws ;  and  that  his  laws  are  preferved 
among  the  other  (acred  treafures  of  wifdom,  that  have 
been  delivered  down  to  them  from  the  great  Mercury, 
his  aflfociate  and  counfellor.  The  reft  have  at  different 
times  been  received  into  the  Hermaic  books,  and  the 
higheft  honour  thereby  paid  to  the  authors  of  them.  Se- 
sosTRis  is^  generally  reputed  the  founder  of  all  thofe 
that  relate  to  military  difcipline.  The  Theban  BoccHO* 
Ris  is  juftly  &med  for  his  wife  and  excellent  laws  con- 
cerning contrads  and  debts,  and  for  the  preventing  of 
exceffive  ufury.  He  forbids  imprifonment  for  debt,  judg- 
ing it  unreafonable,  that  the  perfons  of  men  fhould  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  inexorable  creditors,  or  be  confined  to 
gratify  the  covetoufiiefs  or  refentment  of  private  people, 
when  they  might  be  of  ufe  to  the  public  fervice.  Many 
of  the  Egyptian  laws  have  been  copied  by  the  iages 
of  Greece,  who  all  reforted  hither  as  to  the  fountain- 
bead  of  knowledge  and  wifdom  \  and  this  rule  in  parti- 
cular, I  am  informed,  is  followed  in  the  Athenian  laws 
of  Solon.  The  kings  of  -/Egypt  from  die  times  of 
Sesostris,  after  the  prodigious  increafe  of  their  power 
and  greatnefs,  became  impatient  of  controulj  and  the 
ftridl  laws,  which  the  wife  founders  of  the  i£gyptian 
polity  f  had  appointed  for  the  regulation  of  their  condufi 
in  every  inftance  both  of  public  and  private  life,  wert 
now  grown  obfolete  and  forgot,  till  Bocchoris  %  endea- 
voured to  revive  the  ancient  difcipline,  and  inforce  by 


*  DoiD.  L.  I.  c.  7« 

I  DoiD.  L.  I.  c.  6.  initio. 
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lus  own  example  thofe  excellejit  rules,  which  were  cal^ 
culated  for  the  mutual  happinep  both  of  the  prince  and 
people.       But  the  inyafion,  that  happened  in  his  reign, 
too  foon    overturned  his   lai^ble    deAgns.    *  The  law 
which   enjoins,   diat  the  Egyptians  ihall  give   in  their 
names  to  the  governors  of  me  provinces,  fhewing  by  what 
means  they    got  their   livelihood,  and    that  yearly,   was 
enabled   by  Amasis.    Darius  the   father    of   Xerxes 
is  held  in   much  veneration  here,   and  his  name  is  in- 
rolled  among   thofe  of  their   beft   princes  and   greateft 
benefia£tors.     He  confirmed  the  body  of  their  old  laws, 
and  added  new  ones  to  it.     He  (hewed  great  indulgence 
to  die  Egyptian  priefts,  to  make  them  amends  for  the 
impiety  of  his   predeceflbr    Cambyses   in   the   profana- 
tion of  their  religious  rites.     He  was  initiated  into  their 
myfteries,  and  refided  for  (bme  time  in  the  colleges  of 
Heliopolis  and  Memphis.     Whilft  living,   they  efteemed 
him  as  a  god^  and  when  dead,   the  people  allowed  him 
all  thofe  ancient  honours,  which  were  cuflomary  to  be 
performed   to   the   former  kings  of  iEgypt    after   their 
deaths. 

I  have  refided  in  this  country  much  longer  than  I 
intended  at  my  firft  fetting  out  from  Perfias  but  after 
I  bad  taken  fome  pains  to  furvey  the  famous  monuments 
of  the  Upper  ^gypt,  and  the  lafling  remains  of  thefe 
once  powerful  kingdoms,  I  was  willing  to  make  fome 
enquiry  into  their  hiflory,  their  laws,  and  their  ancient 
learning.  And  when  I  found  my  curiofity  would  de- 
tain me  in  thefe  parts,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  being 
inibu^d  in  thofe  liberal  fciences,  which  are  the  boafled 
inventions    of   £gypt,   and    are   ng    where    taught   to 
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to  greater  advantage.  But  now  having  thrice  feeit  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile^  I  begin  to  think,  though  vnth 
reludance^  of  leaving  the  country.  But  before  I  fet 
forward  for  Pelufium,  I  intend  a  (hort  excurfion  to  the 
Pyramids,  with  the  famous  Herodotus,  and  fome  other 
Grecian  ftrangers,  who  are  lately  arrived  at  Memphis* 
Adieu. 


LETTER      XCHL 


HiPPiAs  to  Cleander. 

I  ftnd  myielf  in  fuch  a  debating  humour,^  diat  you 
muft  indulge  me,  brother,  in  arguing  upon  feme  other 
particulars-  of  your  converfation  with  the  Adienian, 
than  thofe  to  which  I  have  already  fpoken*  The  two 
advantages  of  monarchy,  which  you  mentioned,  deferve 
to  be  infifted  on  more  copioufly,  viz.  The  opportuni* 
ties  of  munificence,  which  are  lodged  in  die  hands  of 
a  great  king,  and  the  awe  of  his  abibUite  power.  Nor  had 
your  friend  fb  much  caule  to  triumph  in  the  force  and  clear- 
neis  of  his  reafoning. 

The  wifeft  legiflators  in  all  republics  have  eftabliflied 
their  laws  by  the  fan£tion  of  rewards  and  punifhments ;. 
becaufe  the  expe6faition  of  die  one,  or  apprdienfion  of 
the  other,  is  apt  to  operate  moft  ftrongly  on  the  human 
mind»  But  it  often  happens  in  governments  of  the  popu- 
lar form,  that  thefe  fandions  are  weakened.  Envy  occa-- 
iions  a  negled  of  merit,  and  defeats  it  of  thofe  honours  to 
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trUdi  it  has  an  equitable   cMtu^  "while  many  reftraintt 
an  die  iniquitjiC'  df  the  pewerfiil  are  taken  off  by  their 
influence  on  the  body  of  the  people.     And  thus  the  in- 
tendon  of  the  legiflator,  whii  firft  formed  the  common'* 
weaUh,  is  giaAiaily  forgot  after  his  death,  or  openly  per«* 
verted  by  his  fiicceflbrs*     On  the  contrary,  in  monar-« 
chcal  ftates  there  is  the  fame  perpetual  legiilator^    ht^ 
ciftfe  a  king  (ui£ke  the  temporary  legiflators,  who  prefide 
in  democracies,  whofe  interefts  muft  vary,  according  to 
the  different  drcumftaAces  of  the  times)  will  always  find 
himfeif  in  the  fiune  fituaticm  and  interefts  with  thofe  who 
have  gone  before  him*      He  may  be  a  fiiithful  guardian 
of  the  laws  and  thefe  £ui£lions :    and  a  prudent  prince 
will  nudntain  them  in  their  full   vigour;   he  wiU  not 
fufler  them  to  be  wrefted  to  the  low  purpofes  of  jea- 
leufy  and  malice,  or  to  ftrengdien  the  hands  of  a  fin^bion* 
Diidaining  to  aft  like  the  inconfiftent  multitude  in  the 
democracy  of  Athens,  he  will  countenance  the  deferving 
with   his  power,    and  encourage    diem   by  his  bounty, 
while  the  deflgning  are  unable  to  evade  his  penetration, 
or  fly  iram  die  rigour  of  his  juftice.     In  commonwealths 
die  recompence  at  any  time  beflowed  on  the  good  citi^ 
zen    is    mean    and   inconiiderable,   and   rather  gradiiea 
the  vanity,  tiiaa  advances  the  intereft  of  the  man.     But 
in  monartrhies   die  rewards  given  to  a  £uthfol  fubjedt 
are  fuch,  as  caU  for  his  attention  and  reganL    The  proC^ 
peft  of  Acm  win  incite   him  to  endure  toil,  and  the 
pofieflian  of  them  will  animate  him  to  feice  danger  and 
death  in  the  jfervice  of  his  country.     Is  a  crown  of  fading 
oak  leaves  to  be  compared  widi  the  gift  of  an  extended 
domain  ?  Is  the  moft  elegant  coHation  which  the  Pryta- 
neum  of  Athens  can  afford,  equal  in  value  to  the  wealth, 
dignity,  and  tides,  which  die  fovereign  of  Afta  may  heap 
on  diofe,  whom  he  vouchfiifes  to  favour  ?  Thefe  rewards 
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he  may  not  only  impart  to  the  man,  wfaoTe  merit  more 
immecBately  demanded  them,  Uxt  even  fuffer  them  tx> 
continue  in  his  family^  and  be  tranfinitted  to  his  re* 
moteft  pofterity.  This  (pint  of  liberality  hath  prevailed 
very  eminently  in  die  kings  of  Perfia.  Cyrus,  when 
he  had  fubmied  die  worM^  and  fettled  his  empire  in  fecu-» 
rity,  inriched  and  aggrandized  the  attendants  on  his  fer-^ 
tune  bejFond  their  moft  fimguine  expedadons;  and  no 
one  ever  exceeded  Xerxes  in  the  princely  generoflty  of 
his  temper*  Do  you  think,  when  he  feated  himfelf  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  ^galeos,  that  he  might  furvey  the 
batde  of  Salamis;  do  you  think,  I  £iy,  when  he  wrote 
down  the  namc^  and  country  of  every  man  wko  behaved 
well  in  the  fleet,  that  he  had  not  an  intention  to  diftinguilh 
the  valour  of  his  officers  and  die  dexterity  of  his  failors, 
with  fome  tokens  of  the  roypl  efteem  ?  He  fteadily  pre- 
ferved  his  intention.  He  rccompenfed  the  fincere,  though 
unfuccefsful  endeavours  of  his  fervants  ^  and  many  in  Per- 
fia at  this  day  enjoy  the  effe£b  of  his  munificence. 

But  yon  win  (ay,  that  I  have  hitherto  in  die  tenor  of 
my  argument  fuppofed  a  king  perfefi  in  the  arts  of  policy^ 
and  in  all  the  regal  qualifications.  Methinks  I  hear  yoa 
telling  me,  that  I  have  taken  it  for  granted,  diat  every 
prince  is  a  philofopher ;  whereas  nothing  is  more  true 
than  the  reverie  of  it,  becaufi;  providence  has  not  made 
them  fuperior  to  odiers  in  their  natural  endowments, 
and  their  acquired  ones  are  ieldom  (b  good.  Permit 
me,  brother,  to  anfwer^  diat  I  mean  chiefly  to  confine 
my  obfervadons  to  Perfia;  and  however  this  remark 
may  be  verified  in  many  countries,  I  am  firee  firom  all 
apprehenfions,  left  the  throne  of  Cyrus  (hould  be  filled 
with  a  Cambyses  for  the  fiiture,  the  wildeft  and  moft  un- 
cultivated mortal,  who  hadi  dared  in  any  period  of  time 
to  be  ambitious.     Thou   knoweft^  that  the    excellent 
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Artaxbrxes  has  eftablifhed  a  noble  method  of  educa- 
tion for  thoTe,  who  are  to  fucceed  to  the  empire.  The 
young  heir  is  committed  to  the  management  of  four  per- 
(oMf  who  are  very  remarbd>Ie  in  the  kingdom  on  ac- 
count of  their  wiidom  and  their  virtue.  The  firft  is 
ordered  to  inftrud  him  in  die  principles  of  Magianifm  and 
^e  Perfian  government  i  die  fecond  muft  enure  him  to 
a  love  of  juftice  and  truth  ;  the  third  is  to  teach  him 
die  maftery  over  himfelf  and  his  paffions ;  and  the  laft 
endeavours  to  fortify  his  breaft  with  courage  and  refolu- 
tion.  Under  an  abfcduCe  prince  thus  inftituted,  what  fig- 
aifies  the  power  of  doing  harm,  when  the  will  (hall  be 
wanting  ?  What  happineft  may  we  not  reafonably  hope  for 
and  puxnife  to  ourfdves,  under  a  long  race  of  wife  and 
equitable  kings?  Such  wiU  be  indeed  the  living  images 
of  the  deity,  the  faidifiil  difpenfers  of  his  bounty.  Re- 
fled  only,  how  much  more  confiftent  it  is  with  the  ge- 
neral wel£ure  of  fociety,  dut  a  prudent  man  (hould  be 
placed  at  die  head  of  it,  than  that  a  lawlefs  and  giddy  mul- 
titude fhould  be  entrufted  with  the  government.  Is  it 
not  better  they  (hould  enjoy  freedom  and  fecurity  through 
the  means  of  fuch  monarchs,  than  that  the  reins  of  power 
(hould  be  held  by  themfdves,  which  will  now  be  unfea- 
ibnably  ftraitened,  and  now  wantonly  rdaxedin  their  hands  i 
Do  you  not  find  this  peculiarly  the  c^e  in  Athens  i  Is  not 
didr  puniflunent  of  the  beft  in  the  city,  on  obferviog  the 
leaft  error  in  a  courfe  of  the  wifeft  conduct,  a  flagrant  in- 
ftance  of  the  one ,  and  is  not  their  giving  into  the  foolifh 
polidcs  and  abfurd  propofidons  of  the  worft,  a  ridiculous 
infbmce  of  the  other  ? 

Let  us,  I  befeech  you,  bring  the  comparifon  be* 
tween  monarchies  and  democracies  ftill  nearer.  The  for- 
mer is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  poflefs  the*  g^eateft  advan- 
tages, when  it  is  neceflary  to  make  a  vigoi^ous  and  fud-» 
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den  effbit  of  power,  A  moiiaith  may  conceal  the  fixret 
of  his  defigns  from  the  knowledge  of  his  enemies ;  he  maj 
deliberate  with  cooinefs,  and  9&  with  fyiiiti  be  OMqr 
attend  folely  to  the  reafon  and  policy  of  his  meafureii 
without  being  mifled  by  the  faUe  glofies  of  his  ooiinTeUors, 
without  being  heated  by  an  orator's  addrefs  to  his  paffions. 
In  republics  the  cafe  is  far  different ;  diey  are  flow  in  re* 
fiJvtng,  much  flower  in  perfprmiiig;  the  (akne  fecrocy 
cannot  be  preferved,"  nor  the  £ime  umfimn  meafiues 
purfued ;  the  voice  of  re^on  is  loft  in  the  Boi£^  of  <1^ 
quence,  and  reality  is  bafdy  diiguifed  by  plaitfibility.  A 
good  monarch  is  fenfible,  that  his  own  welfare  is  mut- 
ed with  the  wdfare  of  his  peofde  >  he  knows  the  *£> 
curity  of  his  crown  depends  on  their  affe&ioo ;  Jte  wtt 
not  therefore  indulge  his  minifters  in  any  felfifli  views  land 
inclinations,  which  may  injure  die  profperity  6f  haitifdf 
and  his  kingdom,  In  f>opular  ftates  little  interefts  and 
private  competitions  top  frequently  enter  into  die  pub* 
lie  councils:  ea^h  man  aims  at  power^  richeS)  and  die  ruin 
of  his  enemies,  under  the  maflc  of  zeal  for  his  country; 
and  the  true  intereft  of  the  many  is  iacrificed  through 
their  own  blindnefs  to  that  of  the  few.  Whait  various 
opportunities  of  encouraging  the  liberal  arts,  improving 
the  finances^  and  extending  the  commerce  of  his  empire^ 
are  in  the  difpofal  of  a  monarch  f  But  the  mtnifters, 
who  prefide  in  democracies,  have  no  leifiire  to  regard 
thefe  important  particulars;  they  are  obliged  to  negled 
no  expedient,  however  wretched  or  deteftable,  in  order  to 
maintain  themfelves  in  authority.  This  is  their  chief  bu- 
fmefs,  and  the  worthy  employment  of  their  adminiftra- 
tion.  How  little  then  ought  we  tp^  admire  thofe  govern- 
ments, where  the  fpirit  of  fa^iion  is  miftaken  for  the  ipirit 
ol  fnedumy  and  that,  which  conftitutes  the  real  happi- 
nefr  and  grandeur  of  a  nation,  is  iiinsendered,  not  dSbr 
(be  fake  of  liberty,  I>utlicendc(uiae69.  «^ch  is  always  ac- 
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compamcd  widi  fedition,  and  muft  naturally  end  in  deftruc- 
don? 

A  wife  king  will  refpeS  the  advice  of  a  wife  council; 
at  the  (ame  time  he  will  be  a  check  over  their  condu£(, 
and  prevent  them  from  caballing  together  to  the  oppref- 
fion  of  their  inferiors,  or  quarrelling  ¥nth  one  another 
to  die  diforder  and  confixfion  of  the  ftate.  To  fpeak 
plainly,  he  wiH  convey  to  his  people  the  advantages 
of  ariftocracy,  without  the  inconveniencies  which  may 
fomedmes  att^id  it. 


it  be  granted  there  is  one  dangerous  circumftance 
in  monarchy,  I  mean,  that  its  corruption  is  tyranny  \  but 
let  it  be  remembered,  there  is  one  much  more  danger- 
ous in  a  republic,  I  mean,  that  not  only  its  corruption 
is  anarchy^  (which  every  one  muft  allow,)  but  that  it 
it  equally  expofed  to  tyranny.  For  if  tyranny  confifts  in 
(he  power  and  the  will  to  inflid  ftripes,  and  flavery  in 
Ae  neceffity  to  receive  them  when  inflided;  then  the 
many  may  tyrannize  over  the  few,  the  ftronger  may  crufh 
the  weaker,  in  democracies.  In  this  laft  cafe  the  tyranny 
will  be  much  more  open  and  efFe<^al  than  in  the  firft, 
becaufe  a  Angle  tyrant  will  be  afraid,  left  he  (hould 
eaflame  the  refentment  of  his  people;  but  a  majority 
of  tyrants  will  be  reftrained  by  no  fuch  prudential  con- 
fideration.  Under  monarchcal  governments,  if  the  fubje6ls 
find  themfelves  opprcffed  by  their  king,  defpair  will  fiir- 
nifli  them  with  arms;  they  will  join  in  the  conunon 
caufe,  and  dethrone  him,  who  has  proftituted  the  dignity 
of  his  oiSce,  and  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  his  people. 
They  will  then  place  a  worthier  in  his  ftead ;  nor  need 
they  in  th^  mean  time  be  afraid  of  invadons  from  with*- 
out,  fince  no  one  would  dare  to  attack  a  nation  united 
widiin*     But  in  popular  ftates  the  few,  and  copfequently 
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die  weaker,  after  ftwenl  unfuccefefbl  fbugglcSy  wiD 
perceive  they  are  unable  to  redrefe  their  grievances; 
they  Will  thercJDre  afk  the  affiftance  of  foreigners;  ftxner 
than  be  in  bondage  to  their  fellow  citizens,  they  wiD 
court  the  yoke  of  a  ftranger,  and  fubmit  tbeir  country  and 
themfelves  to  die  mercy  of  a  conqueror. 

In  an  evenii^  conference  at  Olympia  <m  diis  folded 
you  declared,  ^  no  finifJe  form  of  goverranent  couU  be 
^  free  from  inconvenienpies :  that  one  mixed  out  of  the 
^  three  fpecies  would  fecure   to  mankind  the  benefits, 
^  and   correal    the    diiadvantages  arifing  from  each   of 
^  diem.''    And  you  told  me,  that  you  had  once  intimatfd 
**  thcfc  fcndments  in  a  letter  to  Gobryas.**     What  diat 
great  ftatefman  might  think  upon  die  icheme,  you  could 
not  inform  me ;  for  he  wifely  and  like  a  ftatefinan  con* 
cealed  it.     But  art  thou  not  of  opinion,   my  Clean* 
PER,  that  a  frame  of  government  fo  excellendy  contrived 
is  rather  to  be  commended  in  theory,   dian  eftabliihed 
in  pradice,  and  may  take  place  in  the  heads  of  philob*- 
phers,  but  not  in  focieries  of  men ;  It  would  be  as  difir 
ficult  to  fettle  the  nice  boundaries  between  liberty  and 
prerogative,  as  to  adjuft  the   cxaSt  limits  between  vice 
and  virtue.     The  prefervation  of  fuch  a  tender  and  delicate 
conftitution  mud  depend  on  that,  which  would  at  certain 
times  be  unfteady  and  unequal,  namely,  the  wifdom  of  the 
governors    in   not   extending  the  powers  of  either  toe 
far.     The  fituation  of  thefe  widi  refped  to  each  other 
would    rcfemblc  that   of  two  princes,    whofe    territories 
arc  contiguous..     If  the  one  advances  his  forces  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  other,  he  gives  a  juft  and  wdl  grounded 
alarm  to  his   neighbour.      In  ihort,    to  fuppofe  fuch   9^ 
mixture  cither  probable  or  poffible,  and  that  it  will  ever 
be  admitted  and  maintained   in  a  nation,  is  to  fuppofe 
fnankind   a  different  order  of   beings  from  what  they 
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are;  or  that  the  gracious  Oromasdes  will  one  day  or 
other  throw  a  much  larger  fhare  of  reafon  into  the  icale 
of  human  nature,  dian  is  now  laid  in  the  balance,  and  fuffer 
it  to  weigh  down  the  paffions. 

C 
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Cleandsr  to  Hydaspes. 

^SCHYLUS    (of  whom  I  fpoke  fo  much  to  thee 
in  my  laft  *)  is  iaid  to  have   diftinguifhed   himfelf  in 
die   three    battles  of  Maradion,   Salamis,    and  Plataea^ 
In  the  fecond  of  diefe  engagements  his  younger  brother 
Amynias  commanded  a  fquadron  of  (hips,  and  had  the 
firft  prize  decreed  him   after  the   vidory.    It  was  to 
the  reputation  of  this  man,   that  ^schylus  owed  his 
life.      Having  been  accufed  for  fome  bold  ftrokes   of 
impiety  in  one  of  his  tragedies,   the  Areopagites  were 
juft  ready  to   pronounce    fentence.     Amynias  ftepped 
up   to  the  judges  .in  that  inftant,  pulled  his  arm  from< 
imder  his   garment,   and  (hewed  it   in  the  face  of  the 
court  without  a  hand,  that  having  been  loft,  as  he  de- 
clared, in  the  fervice  of  his  country.     The  merit  of  the 
foldier  gained  the  immediate  acquittal  of  the  poet;   and 
^SCHYLUS  was  afhamed  of  being  pardoned,  not  for  his 
awn   virtue,   but  the   valour  of  his    brother.      A  few 
years  after  he  refented  highly  the  affront,   which   had 
been  put  on  him  by  the  judges  of  the  theatre,  in  per* 

♦  Utttx  LXXXVII. 
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mittiAg  SoPHOCLBS,  who  hid  been  formerly  his  feholar, 
to  carry  away  die  pohn  in  tragedy,  at  the  feftival,  which 
celebrated  the  recovery  of  Theseus*s  bone$.  CiifON 
gave  his  fiuidion  to  this  detennioation ;  and  JEschylus 
retired  from  Athens,  after  his  defeat,  to  Gela  in  Sicily ; 
where  he  arrived,  while  king  Hiero  was  building  the 
city  ^tna.  He  addrefled  himfelf  to  his  new  patrons  in 
a  play,  which  bore  the  name  of  that  town,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  prophetically  defcribing  the  future  commerce, 
wealth,  and  grandeur  of  the  place.  As  he  was  walking 
one  day  in  die  fields  to  refrefh  himfelf  in  the  air  after 
the  fadgue  of  a  rehearial,  an  eagle  with  a  tortoife  in  its 
claws  accidentally  flew  over  his  head,  and  (as  the  Sicilians 
relate  it)  foaring  hig^  with  her  prey,  and  wanting  fome 
ftone  whereon  to  break  it,  miftook  ^schylus's  bald 
crown  for  a  flint,  and  threw  it  down  upon  him  in  ftioh  a 
manner  as  dafbed  out  his  brains.  Thbmistocles  had 
fuch  a  regard  to  his  performances,  diat  after  the  deadi  of 
^EscH  YLus,  he  contraAcd  with  Phr ynichus  for  the  re* 
prefentadon  of  (eveial  of  thenu 

In  die  mean  time  SopiiOCLes  improved  his  credit 
over  sdl  Greece.  He  was  held  in  efleem  not  only  as  a 
tragic  writer,  but  as  a  counfellor ;  and  the  highefl  offices 
in  the  flate  were  fomedmes  conferred  upon  him.  I  have 
beard  him  fpeak  of  his  expedition  to  Samos  in  joint  com- 
mi^ion  with  Pericles  ;  but  that  great  general  faid  of 
him,  that  in  his  military  capacity  (whatever  he  might  be 
in  his  poedcal)  he  had  more  perfonal  bravery  than  oon- 
du^  Philemon  has  a  good  ftory  of  his  being  one 
day  in  company  with  them  in  the  forum,  while  diey 
continued  together  in  office,  and  were  talking  cardeft- 
ly  on  matters  of  indifference ;  an  handfome  virgin  pafs'd 
.by  them  in  the  middle  of  the  conference.  Sophocles 
took  notice  of  her  beauty,  and  Pericles  reproved  him 
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faying,  ^  a  magiftnte  fhould  obierve  continence  with  his 
tf  eyes  as  livcU  as  his  hands."    Though  he  is  far  advanced 
in  years,  he  condmies  to  apply  himfeif  to  his   profeffion 
witk  an  iinwearicd  application*    I  was  myfelf  prelent  at 
a  very   extraordinary   trial,   not  many  months   ago,   in 
vfaidi   he  was  concerned  before  the  court   of  Areopa- 
gus.   The  fons  of  Sophocles  defired  the  guardianfhip 
of  their  father's  eftate,   as  of  one,  who  was  grown  de- 
lirious, and  confequendy  no  longer  able  to  manage   his 
aiEairs.     The  old  gentleman  fpoke  in  his  own  defence 
wkh  a  peculiar  vivacity  and  ftrength  of  underftanding. 
As  ibon  as  he  had  dofed  his  oration,  which  fell   from 
him  widi  an  uncommon  flow  of  natural  eloquence  and 
grace  of  pironunciati<ui,  he  begged  leave  to  read  a  tra-' 
gedy,   which   he  had  juft  finifhed,  and    would  fpeedily 
oier  to  the  public.     It  was  entitled  Oedipus  at  Colonos, 
and  was  defigned  to  do  honour    to  his   native    town. 
He  recited   it,  and  dien  defired  to  know,   with  fome 
warmth  of  temper  and  quiclcnefs  of  expreffion,  whether 
diat  piece  was  the  work  of  a  madman  or  a  fool.     The 
judges  applauded  his  wit,  difmifled  him  with  the  higheft 
marks  of  honour,  and  adually  declared  his  fons  madmen  for 
KCttfing  him. 

Euripides,  another  great  mafter  in  die  dramatic  art, 
and  the  lival  of  iEscHYLUs  and  Sophocles,  was  brought 
up  by  his  fiither  to  exercifes  of  ftrength  and  a£livity, 
and  defigned  for  nothing  more  than  a  wreftler  in  the 
Olympic  games.  His  inclinations  lay  another  way,  and 
he  proved  a  conftant  difciple  of  Anaxagoras  in  phi- 
lefephy,  and  of  Prodicus  in  rhetoric.  Since  that  he 
has  turned  his  dioughts  to  the  writing  of  tragedies^' 
and  has  one  happinefs,  which  men  of  parts  are  generally 
trailers  to,  that  of  being  as  renugrkable  for  his  induftry 
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as  his  genius.    During  the  laft  Athenaea  I  was  prefent  at 
his  Bellerophon,  wherein  he  hath  introduced   a  wicked 
man  ferioufly  preferring  lucre  to  honefty  in     a  train  of 
ftudied  arguments.     Though  for  my  own  part   I  was 
ftruck  with  an  averfion  to  the  charader  and  the  fentiments, 
yet  I  could  not  think  it  ri^t  to  pafs  fentence  on  the  poet, 
till  the  cataftrophe  of  the  piece.      T*he  impatient  audi- 
ence however  were  riflng  up  with  a  kind  of  Bacchana- 
lian fury,    to  demolifh   both    the  play  and    the    afior. 
Euripides   came    on,    and    bowed,    as    if  defirous  to 
ipeak.     His  requeft  was  granted,  and  he  told  us,  ^be 
^  could  not  help  obferving,  with  a  fecret  tranfport^  the 
^  virtue  and  integrity  of  that  great  aflembly  -,  and  fhould 
<^  always  endeavour  to  follow  in  his  particular  capacity 
^  the  national    example.'^     He    added,    <^  that   if   they 
^^  vrould  wait  quietly  to  the  end  of  the  tragedy,  they  would 
^  find  he  had  not  failed  in  expreffing  his  abhorrence  for 
^  iniquity,   fmce  the  patron  of  covetoufhels  would  there 
^  meet  with  the  pOnifhment  he  deferved."     Socrates 
frequents    no  plays,   but  tfaofe  of  Euripides.     I  (aw 
him  in  a  comer  of  the  theatre  on  this  occafion ;   and 
while  the  foliloquy  was  reciting,  his  face  feemed  com- 
pofed  into  a  fettled  deteffaition  of  the  odious  panegyric; 
but  his  features  afterwards  lighted  up  again,  and  1^  was 
greatly    fiitisfied  with    the  fpirit  and    behaviour   of  his 
fnend  Euripides.    Archelaus  king  of  Macedon  had 
heard  fo  much  of  this  great  poet,  that  he  fent  him  an 
invitation    to    his    kingdom.      In   converlation  he   txAd 
Euripides,  ^  he  fhould  be  very  proud,  if  he  would  com- 
^  pofe  a  tragedy  in  honour  of  his  charaAer."    To  which 
the  other  replied  with   great  politenels,   ^  Pray  heaven, 
**  your  majefly  may  never  be  the  fubjed  of  a  tragedy  !'* 
A   courtier  laughed    at  him  one   day  for   the  ftinking 
of  his  breath ;  ^  If  my  breath  flinks,  replied  he,    it  it 
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^becaufe  fo    many^  honeft   fecrets   have   rotted  within 


«mc." 


The  general  opinion  of  the  Athenians  on  the  excel- 
lencies of  thefe  three  comi>etitorsfeems  founded  in  an  ex- 
aft  and  impartial  review  of  them,  ^schylus  is  thought 
to  want  neither  fpirit  nor  fublimity,  but  is  cenfured  as 
bombaft  and  inflated.  Sophocles  has  united  the  per-, 
fedions  of  art  to  the  graces  of  nature,  and  has  a  juft^r. 
degree  of  elevation  than  his  mailer,  with  more  delicacy 
and  fweetneis.  Euripides  is  rather  fond  of  elegance 
and  tendemefs,  than  ftrength  and  grandeur ;  and  has  a  fine 
way  of  interfperfing  the  reflections  of  morality,  without  flat- 
tening die  dialogue,  or  relaxing  the  attention  of  his  audience 
from  die  main  a£tion. 

Comedy  had  the  fame  rife  with  tragedy ;  and  though  Su- 
SARION  and  Epicharmus  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl: 
inventors  of  it,  yet  Eupolis  and  Cratinus  pretend  to 
a  fhare  in  the  merit.  The  former  was  feventeen  years 
of  age,  when  he  entered  on  the  theatre,  and  raifed  his 
credit  by  abufing  both  Cimon  and  Pericles  ;  but  the 
latter  honoured  Cimon,  who  was  at  that  time  the  head 
of  the  nobility.  The  libertinifin  of  comedy  is  very 
freely  indulged  by  the  impudent  poet  Aristophanes  ;  and  . 
I  dare  lay,  his  fcandalous  licentioufn^  will  at  laft  con-  , 
vince  the  Athenians  of  the  neceffity  of  fome  law  to  re- 
ftrain  it.  It  may  be  (aid  however  in  favour  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  that  each  of  thefe  writings  have  their  refpe<Slive  ufe. 
The  fate  of  tyranny  and  anarchy  are  laid  open  in  the  one, 
and  the  abfurdities  and  follies  of  private  life  are  ridiculed  in 
me  other. 

I  find  it  a  queftion,  Hydaspes,  difputed  among  the 
critics  of  Greece,  in  which  of  thefe  it  is  hardefl  to  excel ; 
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at  the  fame  time  it  is  univer(ally  acknowledged,  dot  the 
tragic  and  comic  excellencies  are  fo  different,  that  no  dian 
can  ever  be  fuperior  in  both.     Wilt  thou  indulge  me,  while 
I  give  thee  a  reaibn  or  two  on  the  fide  of  comedy  f  The 
ftrfl  and  moft  natural,  \iMch  occurs,  is,  that  it  is  eafief 
to  ndfe  our  attention  hy  good  (enfe,  than  to  excite  our 
laughter  hj  wit;    The  plot  of  tragedy  is  already  wrought 
to  our  hands  by  the  hiftorian ;  the  plot  of  comedy  is  derived 
from  the  fancy  of  the  poet.    The  former  is  converfant  in 
the  grave  paffions  of  public  life,  fuch  as  avarice,  ambitieil, 
and  (bmetimes  an  heroic  love.    Thefe  are  eafily  painted, 
becaufe  great  charaders  are  expofed  to  the  obfervation 
of  all  men.    The  latter  chiefly  interferes  widi   the  Work* 
ings   of  the  mind  in  private  life,  and  the  little  family- 
intrigues  and  inconfiflencies,  which  occupy  fb  confider- 
able   a  (hare  of  mankind.     Thefe  are  painted  with  dif- 
ficulty, becaufe  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them 
requires  a  very  intimate  and  extenfive  acquaintance  with 
the  world.      Our  behaviour  in  public  muft    depend  on 
ibme  virtues  and  vices,  which,  though  differently  blended 
in   different  conftitutions,  are  always  the  fame,  and  have 
determined  ideas  annexed  to  diem.      Our   behaviour  in 
private  will  depend   on   die    ficklenefs   of  our    temper, 
our  levities  and  humours,  which  can  never  be  defined, 
and  are  not  only  various  in   various   perfbns,   but    are 
houriy  jarring  and<«mfettled  in  the  fame  perfon.     Hiefe 
levities  are  the  chief  ingredients   in  the  compofition  of 
comedy,  as  well  as  they  are  in  that  of  mankind;    and 
fb  flutter  between  vice  and  virtue,  that  they  are  hard  tb 
be  caught  and  defcribedL    Tragedy  is  now  carried  to  a 
degree  of  perfedion,   which  leaves  me  no  expedation 
from   poflerity :  but  comedy,  as  by  far  the  moft  difficult, 
will  admit  of  much  alteration  and  improvement.     In  fhort 
dien,  to  hit  off  the  paffions  of  comedy  with  nature  and 
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proprietjTs  to  bring  them  home  to  every  man's  own  bufinefs 
and  bofom,  is  a  tafk  referved  for  fome  genius  in  a  future 
age^  fince  I  aflfure  thee,  no  one  of  the  prefent  is  equal 
to  it. 

From  Athens.  C. 


LETTER       XCV. 


G0BRYA8  to  Cleander.    From  Ecbatana. 

THE  account,  which  thy  laft  letters  brought  of  the 
fiirrender  of  Mitylene,  and  the  punifhment  inllifbd 
on  its  inhabitants,  afforded  us  a  ftrong  picture  of  the 
temper  and  politics  of  the  Athenians.  And  by  enliven- 
ing thy  narrative  of  fa£ts  with  refle£Uons  on  the  mo* 
tives  of  their  condud:,  and  intermixing  particulars  of  dieir 
debates  and  forms  of  proceeding,  thou  condnueft  to 
recommend  thy  diligence  and  addrefsto  the  fupreme  coun- 
cil. I  believe  I  have  already  informed  thee,  that  diy 
difpatches  are  conftandy  regiftered  in  the  archives  of  the 
empire;  and  if  they  are  prderved  widi  diat  care,  of 
which  the  regular  feries  of  our  records  from  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  is  a  proof,  they  will  tranfmit  to  lateft  ages 
the  memory  of  a  Very  able  and  £iithfol  miniften  The 
king,  during  the  courie  of  his  gI(M;ious  reign,  has  (hewn 
his  grateful  fenfe  of  his  fervants  merits,  by  rewarding 
them  with  thofe  treafures,  which  under  former  ones  have 
been  laviflied  away  on  the  flattering,  the  fervile,  and  the 
corrupted  dependants  on  courts;  and  diy  next  remits 
tances  from  Teribazus  will  (hew  thee,  that  thy  aUow- 
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ance  is  confiderably  augmented  The  courier,  whom 
NiCANDER  fent  to  Sparta  for  further  inftru^ons,  is 
at  laft  returned;  the  anfwer  he  has  brought  to  our 
propoialS)  is  drawn  up  widi  the  true  Laconic  ftateiineis  and 
brevity. 


The  King,  Senate,  and  Ephori   of  Sparta    to    Arta- 
XERXES,  King  of  Periia,  health. 

WE  ieek  thy  alliance  not  unwillingly;  but  can  do 
nothing  to  obtain  it,  which  will  diihonour  oiu*  country  in 
the  eyes  of  Greece.    FareweL 

I  treated  the  agent  Nicander  widi  great  referve  on 
this  occafion,  and  only  exprefled  my  furprize,  that  his 
republic  Could  think  it  equitable,  that  the  whole  hazard 
and  expence  of  af&fting  them  fhould  lie  on  our  fide, 
whilft  diey  were  tied  down  to  no  particular  ftipulatiqns 
in  favour  of  Perfia.  In  the  courfe  of  the  conference  I 
found  he  endeavoured  to  difcover,  if  we  were  inclined 
to  affift  his  flate  widi  a  fum  of  money,  on  condition  it 
fhould  be  repaid  with  interefl  in  four  years.  But  I  told 
him  plainly  (as  I  was  ordered)  that  I  looked  upon  our 
negociadon  as  entirely  at.  an  end ;  and  that  it  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  king,  whether  he  tontinued^re  or  departed. 
I  have  not  feen  Nicander  fmce  this  converfiuioni 
but  I  do  not  hear,  he  defigns  yet  to  leave  us.  I  agree 
entirely.  Oleander,  with  thy  opinion,  that  'tis  ill  fucce& 
alone,  ifriiich  muft  lengdien  die  monofyllables  of  Lace* 
demon.  From  the  intelligence,  which  thou  fentefl  me 
concerning  Python,  I  took  hold  of  an  opportunity  he. 
gave  me  of  entering  into  fome  difcourfe  with  him.  He 
made  an  application  to  me  in  behalf  of  a  correfpondent 
of  his,  an  Adienian  merchant  refiding  at   Sidon,    who 
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bad  been  impriibiied  by  the  governor  for  refufing  to 
fubmit  to  an  extraordinary  tax,  which  had  been  laid 
on  all  foreign  commodities.  I  afTured  him,  it  had  been 
levied  without  the  leaft  authority  from  hence;  and  that 
the  idng  would  difclaim  the  proceeding  of  his  gover- 
nor, by  fending  him  immediate  orders,  not  only  to  re- 
leafe  the  merchant,  and  repair  the  damages  he  had  fuflained, 
but  to  repeal  the  impofition.  I  hinted  however  to  Python, 
that  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  Athenians,  not  to  have 
an  ambaflador  here  to  complain  qf  fuch  violences,  when* 
ever  they  happened,  and  to  take  care  of  the  interefts 
of  the  republic  at  this  critical  jundure,  when  they  could 
not  be  ignorant,  that  the  Lacedemonians  (hewed  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  cultivate  an  alliance  with  us  to  their  prejudice. 
Python  appeared  very  attentive  to  my  difcourfe,  and  told 
me,  that  he  would  not  fail  to  inform  his  correfpondent  of 
the  relief  he  had  obtained  from  the  king's  juilice ;  and  that 
he  did  not  doubt,  it  would  give  great  fatisfadlion  at 
Athens. 

When  thy  laft  letters  were  read  before  the  council  of 
ScvcHj  they  renewed  a  divifion,  which  has  for  fome  time 
prevailed  amongft  them,  and  fpread  generally  through 
the  empire,  viz,  whether  Perfia  (hould  immediately  take 
part  in  the  Peloponnefian  war.  Some  are  eager  to  re- 
venge on  one  part  of  the  Greeks  that  difgrace,  which  they 
fuiFer^d  from  the  whole  body  of  them  at  Salamis  and 
Plataea.  Others  think  the  empire  not  fufficieiitly  re- 
covered from  thofe  deep  wounds,  and  are  willing  to  take 
time  for  confidering,  which  part  of  the  Greeks  it  will  be 
our  intereft  to  fupport.  The  younger  counfcHors  arid 
the  military  men  declare  for  the  firft  opinion;  and  as 
they  have  formed  an  high  Idea  of  the  Spartan  bravery,  in- 
cline to  their  intereft.     T^he  wifeft  and  moft  experienced 
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fatraps,  and  even  thofe  among  our  officers,  who  lunre 
grown  old  in  the  fervice,  advife  us  to  purfiie  the  lat^ 
ter  fcheme.  The  worft  is,  that  he>  whom  bodi  his 
abilities  and  integrity  render  the  fitteft  to  dired  our  coun« 
cils,  1  mean  Megabyzus,  declines  more  and  more  in 
his  health ;  the  confumptive  ftate  of  body,  under  which 
he  has  laboured  for  two  years,  grows  daily  upon  him.  No 
air  fuits  him  but  that  of  the  foreft  of  Ni(a ;  and  I  believe 
he  wiil  be  unable  to  attend  the  court  in  their  removal  to 
Suia. 

I  know  not,  if  thou  haft  yet  Been  acquainted  with 
the  remarkable  events,  which  have  fallen  out  within  the 
compafs  of  a  few  months  in  the  northern  provinces.  Sc^ 
veral  complaints  having  been  fent  up  againft  Ariazds, 
the  governor  of  Sogdiana,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to 
court  forthwith  to  juftify  his  condud.  Inftead  of  com- 
plying, he  pretended  at  firft,.  that  ficknefs  prevented  his 
taking  fo  long  a  journey;  but  that  he  hoped,  the  re- 
ply he  made  in  writing  to  the  accufations  of  his  enemies 
would  be  a  fufficient  apology  for  his  behaviour.  His  de- 
fence was  found  to  be  fo  evafive  and  triflings  that  a  fe- 
cond  order  was  fcnt  him  by  an  Aftanda,  to  (et  out  within 
a  day  after  the  receipt  of  it,  if  he  would  not  be  reckoned 
a  criminal ;  and  at  the  fame  time  Ochus's  lieutenaiu 
in  Badria,  Spitamenes,  was  commanded  to  draw  to- 
gether a  body  of  troops  towards  the  frontiers  of  Sog- 
diana. Ariazus  foon  difcovered  his  criminal  intentions ;. 
he  imprifoned  the  Aftanda,  leized  the  revenues  of  the 
province,  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  Oxtathres, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Scythian  court,,  and  broke 
out  into  an  open  revolt.  By  the  perfuafions  of  the 
latter,  Taxilas  the  Scythian  king  was  prevailed  upon 
to  fend  to  the  ailiftance  of  Ariazus  a  body  of  thirty 
thoufand  men,  who  croffed  the  Tanais,  and  joined  him  at 
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Gsa.  The  laws  of  nations  were  violated)  and  our 
ambafiador  Arsakes  put  under  arreft  for  remonftrat- 
ing  ftroi^Iy  againfl  this  open  infra^on  of  treaties. 
SnTAMENEd)  without  ftaying  for  the  reinforcements, 
which  die  goirernors  of  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  were  pre- 
paring to  fend  hhn,  ventured  a  battle  near  Cyropolis. 
He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  pu&ed  the 
van  of  the  rebels  very  rigoroufly;  but  receiving  a  mortal 
wound  from  a  Scydiian  bow  in  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
gagement, his  troops  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  repafs 
the  Oxus.  Afiairs  on  this  fide  put  on  for  fome  time  a  bad 
afped;  but  the  over-ruling  Oromasdes  would  notfufFer 
the  reign  of  our  Great  Monarch  to  be  long  fullied  with 
die  profperity  of  a  rebd.  For  the  Scythian  king  being 
killed  by  a  &11  from  his  horfe,  as  he  was  nunting,  his  fon 
Cleoph AS,  who  fucceeded  him,  not  only  releafed  our  am- 
bafiador, and  recalled  his  forces,  but  aflured  us,  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  of  his  refolution  to  adhere  ftriiElIy  to 
his  alliances  wifh  Perfia,  and  that  in  purfuance  of  them 
he  had  orderisd  Oxyathres  to  depart  his  country* 
To  deal  freely  with  thee,  this  fudden  turn  proceeds  not 
fe  much  from  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  young  prince, 
as  the  influence  of  his  favourite  Argas^es,  who  has 
fck  the  effed  of  our  matter's  liberality.  Ariazu$*s  army, 
difcouraged  by  the  retreat  of  the  Scythian  forces,  mutinied 
againft  him ;  and  B'Essus,  one  of  his  officers,  had  the  bold- 
nefs  to  aflaffinate  him,  as  he  was  fleepmg  in  his  tent,  and 
fern  up  his  head  to  court. 

I  have  now  performed  the  duty  of  a  minifter,  in  lay- 
ing before^ee  the  preient  flate  of  our  affairs ;  but  I  (hould 
iD  difcharge  the  offices  of  a  friend,  if  I  did  not  afTure  thee 
of  the  continuance  of  my  regard  for  thee  by  a  fmall  prefent 

D  a 
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of  oriental  curiofities,  which  the  next  (hip  will  bring  diee 
from  Ephefus. 

Thou  mayft  likewife  be  (atisfied,  that  whenever  diou  art 
tired  of  thy  hazardous  employment,  I  will  exert  my  utmoft 
endeavours  to  procure  thee  a  fecure  and  honourable  eftabliih- 
ment  in  Perfia.     Adieu* 


P. 
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Cleander  to  Orsames.    prom  Athens. 

HOW  agreeably  do  your  letters,  moft  noble  Orsames, 
lead  my  imagination  through  all  the  mazes  of  Egyp- 
tian learning !  How  awful  is  the  form  of  fcience  con- 
cealed beneath  the  veil  of  (acred  rites  !  But  how  rational 
is  the  delight  fhe  gives  us,  when  divefted  of  her 
hieroglyphic  drefs,  and  (Iript  of  that  difguiie,  which  gains 
her  the  venation  of  the  ignorant  and  admiring  mul- 
titude !  Upon  this  principle,  the  Eleufinian  myfterics 
are  calculated  to  infpire  a  reverential  curiofity,  which 
makes  the  mind  more  deeply  attentive  to  thofe  truths, 
the  knowledge  of  which  it  has  with  much  difficulty 
attained.  But  why  do  I  talk  of  truths,  when  all  I  can 
tdl  you  is  of  outward  fhews  ?  For  I  have  not  beei^  ad- 
mitted myfelf  to  a  participation  of  thefe  ceremonies ;  and 
yet  methinks,  if  1  am  not  widely  miftaken  in  my  gueis) 
whoever  is  an  hearer  of  the  divine  Socrates  cannot 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  doArines   taught  in  diem. 
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diough  he  himfelf  has  hitherto  refufed  the  initiation  even 
to  his  di  (credit  9  perhaps  to  avoid  a  more  dangerous  fuf- 
picion  of  difcovering  out  of  treachery,  what  he  has  al- 
ready leanit  by  the  infpiration  of  an  excellent  nature.  But 
of  this  hereafter.  I  imagine  you  will  not  be  difpleafed 
with  a  particular  account  of  the  external  ceremonies,  of 
which  I  have  lately  been  a  fpe£tator«  They  begin  on 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month  BMip«pi«y*  by  a  general  afllem- 
bly  of  the  candidates  for  initiation,  who  on  the  fecond 
purify  tfaemfdves  in  the  fea,  and  are  employed  on  the 
third  in  offering  iacrifices  of  little  pomp,  and  therefore 
not  worth  deicribing.  The  fourth  day  is  diflinguifhed  by 
a  folemn  proceffion,  in  which  the  holy  baflcet  of  Ceres 
is  carried  in  a  confecrated  car,  drawn  by  four  milk  white 
oxen,  whoTe  necks  and  horns  are  wreathed  with  gar- 
lands of  com  and  poppies.  They  pafs  along  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who  refound  the  praifes 
of  Ceres  )  and  are  followed  by  a  train  of  beautiful 
young  women,  reprefenting  the  companions  of  Proser- 
pine. Their  garments  are  gaily  embroidered  with  all 
ibrts  of  wild  flowers ;  and  on  their  heads  they  bear  the 
myflic  baikets,  which  are  concealed  from  every  eye  be- 
neath long  veils  of  purple.  "  Yet  however  your  curio-. 
^  fity  may  be  excited  by  this  concealment,  faid  the  young 
^  Alcibiad^s  to  me,  believe  me,  who  am  an  initiate, 
^  the  veils  cover  nothing  h^lf  fo  much  Vorth  feeing,  a^ 
^  thofe  faces,  to  ^^ich  they  give  a  becoming  fhade." 
On  the  fifth  evening  is  commemorated  the  fearch  of 
PnosERPiNE,  when  Ceres  fnatching  with  a  torch  the 
flames  of  ^tna,  ran  with  uncertain  fteps  to  feek  her 
daughter*  The  air  is  illuminated  with  the  blaze  of  ten 
tbouland  torches,  and  great  is  the  K:onte{i:,  who  fhall 
confecrate  .the  largefl  to  the  fervice  of  the  goddefs. 
The  mofl  remarkable  of  all  the  ceremonies  was  that  of 
the  fixth  day,  when  the  ftatu^  gf  Iacchvs  the  ^n  o( 
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Jupiter  and  Ceres  is  carried  in  proceffion  from  Adiens 
to  Eleufis.  It  fets  out  from  the  Ceramicus,  and  is  accom-' 
panied  with  mufic,  fongs,  and  fymphonies  of  (bundti^ 
brafs,  to  which  the  dancers  feet  keep  time,  who  as  well 
as  the  ftatue  are  crowned  widi  myriic  garlands.  Thus 
they  ufed  to  pafs  in  feftive  pomp  along  die  way  from 
dience  called  facred,  and  after  refting  twice  enter  Eleufis 
by  the  myftic  gate;  but  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
war  they  have  been  forced  to  condu6l  their  proceffion  by 
water.  The  fea  is  almoft  covered  with  the  multitudes 
of  fhining  veflfels,  which  are  ready  to  convey  the  j(^^ 
crowds,  who  are  received  at  Eleufis  in  a  magnificent  tern* 
pie,  capable  of  containing  with  eafe  more  than  thirty 
thoufand  perfons.  The  loud  notes  of  the  trumpets  and 
cliuions  are  refledted  with  a  fofter  echo  from  the  waves ; 
and  with  thefe  the  (acred  bards  join  hymns  of  praife 
to  Cer£s,  Proserpine,  and  Iacchus.  The  dancers 
with  a  nimble  bound  fkip  from  one  bark  to  another,  and 
with  a  thoufand  antic  geftures  exprefs  dieir  mimic  n^ 
tures.  I  followed  in  the  crowd  of  boats  with  Socrates 
and  Alcibiades.  Of  the  three  remaining  days  that  pre* 
cede  the  initiation,  the  firft  is  paft  in  games,  wherein  the 
vi£tors  are  rewarded  with  a  meafure  of  barley,  that  grain 
being  firft  fown  in  Eleufis ;  the  next  in  admitting  perfons 
to  the  inititation  of  the  lefler  myfteries ;  and  the  laft  is 
called  Plemochoai,  firom  a  libation  made  out  of  two 
earthen  vefllels  placed  towards  the  eaft  and  weft,  which 
after  the  repetition  of  certain  words  are  thrown  down, 
and  their  wine  fpilt  upon  the  eardi.  And  here  what  are 
properly  called  the  myfteries  begin:  the  hs^py  initiates 
are  condu£ted  by  the  hierophant,  who  has  VtMided  tbem 
through  all  the  ceremonies  from  the  very  firft  dayv 
into  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  the  impenetrable  gates 
of  fecrecy  are  fhut  againft  the  profane.  For  a  ftrangcr, 
though  but  by  accident,  to  be  prefent  at  diefe  fecret  rites 
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is  inevitable    death;    for   an   initiate    to    reveal    them, 
death  wA  infamy.     Thus  for  however  may  be  innocently 
known  of  them,  that  befides  the   hierophant,  whofe  bu- 
(inefs  through  life  it  is  to  prefide  at  them,  they  are  at- 
tended by  five  public  officers,  the  chief  of  whom  is   one 
of  the  archons,  bears  the  title  of  king,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing  the    myfleries  has   the    care  of  aflembling   the 
fenate,  to  take  notice  of  any  irregularities,  that  have  been 
committed  there.    The  other  four  are  chofen  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  called  curators.    The  hierophant  or  myflagogue 
has  alfo  three  affiflants  of  an  higher  and  ten  of  a  lower 
rank,    who  are    chiefly  employed    about    the    facrifices. 
Beyond  this  we  know  little  but  from  conjefture;    but 
thus  much  all  the  conjeftures  that  I  have   ever  heard, 
agree  in,  that  the  fecret  of  thefe  myflcries  cannot  confift 
in  fhews  alone,  in  viiions,    in  frightful   noifes,  and  a[> 
pearances,  calculated  to  ailoniih  women  and  children  in- 
deed, but  little  capable  of  anfwering  the  raifed  expectations 
of  die  brave   and   wife,  who  all  are  ambitious  of  beino; 
admitted  to  thenv    Even  in  the  leffer  myfteries  many  doc- 
trines   are  inculcated    of   the   highefl    importance,   and 
conducive  to  virtue ;  yet  thefe  are  but  a  preparation  for 
die  greater,  and  to  them  no  one  is  admitted,  whofe  cha^ 
rafter  is  blemifhed  with  any  crime.     On  this  initiation 
are  fuppofed  to   depend  the  favour  of  the  gods   and  tiit? 
happinefs  of  a  future  fl^te,     ShalJ  we  fuppofe  then,  that 
this  degree  of  happinefs  and  merit  is  attained  by  merely 
beholding  a  number  of  flrange  ceremonies,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  founds  of  folenm  mufic,  by  being  in  a  blaze 
of  light,  and  on  a  fudden  in  total  darknefs,  by  anfwering 
a  few  queflions  of  courfe  aflced  by  the  hierophant  about 
their  previous  preparations?  Or   is  it  by  liftening  to   a 
facred  dodrine,  that  (hall  unfold  the  fublimeft  truths  of  re- 
ligion, by  clearing  from  their  minds  the  mills  of  vulgar 
prejudice,  and  forming  in  them  juft  notions  of  the  deity, 
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ths  one  fupreme   diredor  of  the   world,   fuch   as  he  is 
adored  in  Perfia,  fuch  as  he  is  tau^t  in  die  more  pub- 
lic Cretan   myfteries,  whence  that  people  pretend  thefe 
and  all  others  to  be  derived.     Such  dodrines  as  thefe  are 
thought  to  require  the  clofeft  fecrecy,  as  being  too  oppo- 
flte  to  a  ufeful  popular  belief.     Such  dodbines  as  thefe 
deferve  indeed  the  pomp,  with  which  diefe  myfteries  are 
introduced,  as  thofe  of  all  other  the  moft  venerable,  as  diofe 
of  all  others  the  moft  important,  as  thofe  ^^ch  alone  can 
open  the  mind  to  true  knowledge,  and  give  a  juft  and 
conftant  principle  of  a£Uon.     Whether  this  be  the  mjrf- 
tery  revealed  to  the  initiates  or  not,  let  us  rejoice,  who  are 
in  pofleffion  of  fuch  valuable  knowledge ;  and  if  we  con- 
duct our  lives  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  it,  we  need  not  be 
perplexed  by  thofe  fears,  with  which  many  are  terrified 
into  the  initiation,  that  merely  wanting  the  name  of  initiates 
(hall  condenm  us  to  eternal  wretchednefs;  or  indeed  that 
thofe,  who  have  only  the  name  of  it,  fhall  claim  any  fuperi* 
ority  over  us  in  the  juft  deterpninations  of  a  future  ftate« 

Farewel. 

T. 
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Smerois  to  Cleander. 

OROMASDES  has  eftablifhed  the  throne  of  Perfia  to 
maintain  our  religion  above  the  contempt  and  infolence  of 
iddaters,  who  do  not  like  the  complexion  of  our  barbarous 
and  inhofpitable  faith,  which,  (ay  they,  excludes  the  gods 
themfelves  from  our  cities,  and  denies  them  an  habitation 
amongftus. 

Should  Perfla  yield  to  a  foreign  mafter,  the  peculiarity 
of  our  religion  would  add  weight  to  our  chains ;  as  the 
wretched  Jews  meet  with  little  companion,  and  are 
thought  not  fufficiently  humbled,  while  they  refiife  to 
comply  with  the  worfhip  of  their  conquerors*  This 
people  are  well  known  in  the  eaft  for  their  fufferings  and 
inflexible  adherence  to  their  religion ;  for  what  kingdom 
has  not  numerous  £imilies  of  them,  the  marks  of  their 
ancient  bondage  ?  Though  they  are  fo  induftrious  to  rein- 
ftate  their  nation,  like  a  trunk  torn  up  by  the  violence 
of  a  hurricane,  in  its  parent  foil,  it  thrives  but  a  while, 
and  extends  its  branches  only  to  be  lopped  and  fcattered 
by  the  fword  of  a  new  mafter.  The  holieft  of  the  Magi 
docs  not  more  reverently  admit  the  divine  prefence 
amongft  them,  than  this  people,  which  they  do  not  pre- 
fume  to  circumfcribe  by  the  works  of  their  own  hands, 
nor  venture  to  reprefent  any  otherwife  than  by  a  dazzling 
glory>  an  inacceffible  brightnefs,  which  they  aflert  fonoe 
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time  to  have  been  given  as  a  fenfiUe  mark  of  the  Deity's 
preicnce ;  but  that  the  moft  intiniate  knowledge  of  God 
is  the  divine  irradiation  upon  the  minds  of  prophets  and 
holy  men.  They  are  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  (bme  cvO 
genii,  which  are  at  lea^  coeval  with  the  world,  and  the  dan- 
gerous enemies  of  mankind.  They  think  it  no  ftain  to  marry 
amongft  their  own  kindred ;  and  they  honoiir  a  prophet  as 
the  meiTenger  of  heaven.  The  fimilitude  which  all  this 
bears  to  the  wifdom  of  the  Magi,  is  the  reaibn  the 
Jews  find  their  condition  very  tolerable  under  a  Perfian 
yoke.  Cyrus  himfel^  when  he  reduced  the  pride  d[ 
Babylon,  treated  them  favourably,  becaufe  he  found 
them  retaining  fuch  venerable  dodrines.  Xerxes  burnt 
the  temples  of  Greece,  but  permitted  them  to  rebuild 
their  places  of  worlhip.  Certainly,  Cleander,  pure 
religion  was  once  univerlal ;  and  mankind  received  truth 
from  die  fame  (burce,  whence  they  derived  their  being. 
For  this  ancient  people  maintain  many  uncorrupted 
traditions,  which  no  change  of  fortune  has  ever  been  able 
to  extort  from  them.  Zadoc  is  one  of  diefe,  a  perfba 
of  no  mean  credit  at  the  court.  Upon  afking  him, 
on  what  grounds  his  countrymen  juflified  their  tenaf- 
cious  regard  for  their  religious  rites;  becaufe  faid  he, 
they  were  divinely  communicated;  and  (what  is  mudi 
more  difficult  to  fupport  without  evidence)  heaven  has 
not  altogether  broke  off  the  intercourfe  widi  us,  but  at 
certain  periods  honours  fome  holy  man  with  the  know- 
ledge of  its  will,  who  firfl  gains  our  credit  by  fome  nota- 
ble inflancc  of  power,  and  then  confirms  us  in  our  re- 
ligion. Our  princes  hear  his  rebukes  with  decency,  and 
fubmit  to  his  commands  with  meeknefs.  They  do  not 
profcfs  to  make  war  nor  conclude  peace  by  their  own 
llrength  or  counfcl,  nor  dare  they  afTume  the  honours  of 
fuccefs ;  they  are  but  fecond  in  the  flate,  for  God  is  the 
fovcreign.     So  long  as  we  acknowledge  this,  we  have  9 
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conftant   and  happy  teftimony  of  die  truth  of  it ;    our 
feafons    are  ever   temperate,   our  flocks  multiply,    our 
vintage  never  fiuls,  fiicce6  attends  our  arms,   and  our 
princes  rule  with   wifdom.     Zadoc,  laid  I,  you  forget 
yourlelf,  and  your  fancy  carries  you  back  to  thofe  early 
times,  when  man's  innocence  fitted  him  for  the  converfe 
of  heavenly  genii,   who  were  the  vicegerents  of  God| 
and  openly  interpofed  in    the    adminiftradon   of  human 
aflfisdrs.     But  there  are  now  no  footfteps  in  the  world 
of  duit  happy  ftate,  and  the  miferable  viciffitudes  of  your 
nation  leave  die  leaft   room  for  expecting  to  find  any 
there.    I  do  not,  replied  he,  pretei\d  to  exempt  our  na- 
tion firom  the  ills  of  life ;  no,  we  are  liable  to  the  greateft ; 
for  obferve  the  equality  of  providence,  which  proportions 
our  duty  to  our  advantages.     We  are  enjoined  an  hard  taflc 
for  our  high  privileges,  no  lefs  than  humility  in  the  en<* 
joyment  of  them ;   a  conftant  acknowledgment  of  a  pre- 
carious  dependance,   when  we   feem  to  be    above   the 
ftroke  of  adverfity.    As  God  is  die  difpofer  of  our  afFairs, 
he  will  not  permit  die  aid  and  devices  of  men  to  fhare 
in  the  honour.     We  are  forbid  therefore  to  think  our- 
felves  at  all  acceflary  to  our  happinefs,  either  by  induf- 
try  in  peace,  or  conduct  and  prowefs  in  die  field.     To 
reckon  up  the  national  forces,  and  keep  exa&  lifts  of  the 
foldiery,   is  laudable  ceconomy  in  other  ftates :  in  us  it 
were  a  criminal  oftentation,  and  reliance  on  human  aid, 
(which  we  profefs  not  to  confide  in)  and  has  fometimes 
been  followed  by  a  national  calamity.     Much  lefs  (hould 
we  be  tolerated  in  a  defeftion  from  the  divine  worfhip, 
or  the  vile  indignity  of  fetting  up  an  idol  in  our  hearts, 
as  his   competitor,   who  has   no   equal,   and    will   bear 
no  comparifon ;    who   calls  himfelf  jealous  of  a  rival,  a 
term  not  more  ?ifFe6lionate  than  terrible  to  his  worfliip- 
pcrs. 


/ 
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N^ovTy  contmucd  ht^  joa  tct  Ac  tenure  of  oar  happi* 
ne6,  and  will  catt  to  wonder  at  oar  fieipicut  &D  from 
it,  fince  it  dqicnds  on  die  ftradinrft  of  die  famnan  iiiiiid» 
and  our  pcffefci-a»ce  in  a  natknal  fiddity.  Ahs !  peace 
and  afiocnce  eafilj  corrupt  die  heart,  and  introdnce  an 
inienfib3irjr  of  dcpcndance.  We,^  Iflae  odier  natkas, 
(bon  booft  of  our  atdiievcnienls,  ftid^^ien  our^vcs  widi 
aliies,  court  Ibrcign  marriage  (whidi  are  fixbiddai 
by  die  law)  and  in  complacence  to  our  new  aHianres 
agree  widi  thofe  nadons  in  their  forms  of  worihip.  Thefe 
are  die  ^Ues,  that  let  in  plague,  fidnine,  and  flaYery 
upon  us,  and  render  us  die  fbom  of  nadons,  who  up- 
braid us  .with  not  harii^  a  knowledge  of  die  true  God, 
or  (what  is  indeed  the  cafe)  not  having  virtue  enough 
to  deferve  his  procedion.  Zadoc,  £udl,  you  furprize 
me  much  in  accufing  your  nation  of  levity  in  rdigious 
duties,  flnceyou  are  known  to  offend  indie  other  extreme; 
and  will  not  even  in  oqydvity  be  prevailed  upon  to  ne- 
gleSt  thofe  ceremonies,  iriiich  render  you  obnoxious. 
You  lay  true,  replied  he,  for  captivity  renders  the  mind 
fober  and  confiderate,  .and  die  moft  cruel  tyrant  is  often 
unable  to  extort  an  unworthy  confeffion  from  us.  But 
furely  you  are  not  at  a  \ok  to  find  die  difl&culty  diere 
is  in  making  fo  nice  a  duty,  as  is  required  of  us,  compa- 
tible with  die  wantonneis  of  proTperity.  Hie  ways  of 
providence,  laid  I,  are  not  to  be  pronounced  upon  with 
peremptorineis.  I  will  not  pretend  to  (ay,  that  its  dealings 
are  the  (ame  with  all  nadons ;  but  is  it  poffible,  that  truths 
of  importance  ihould  be  confined  in  the  cuftody  of  an 
cbfcure  people,  within  the  bounds  of  Paleftine  ?  We 
are  not,  returned  he,  an  obfcure  people;  our  very 
misfortunes  have  prevented  that ;  or  if  we  were,  perhaps 
obfcurity  and  privacy  may  be  lefs  corrupt  guardians  to 
trcafures  of  this  kind  than  the  refined  polities  of  large  em^ 
pires.    Defpife  not  our  weaknefs,  Smerdis  ;  like  private 
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men,  ftates  have  their  viciffitudes ;  we  are  ftill  a  diftinA 
people,  and  are  continued  {Co  we  prefume)  for  greater 
ends  than  the  prefent  meanneft  of  our  condition  pro- 
miles.  Great  princes  have  (at  on  die  throne  of  Paleftine, 
and  a  greater  ftill  may  arife,  who,  like  your  Cyrus,  fhall 
vanquifh  die  nadons  of  the  earth  with  irrefiftible  controul, 
and  retrieve  die  honours  of  an  ancient  people,  who  can 
not  only  fairly  trace  their  anceftry  up  to  thofe  holy  pa- 
triarchs, vrfiom  heaven  deigned  to  fpare  at  the  general 
flood;  but  pais  that  common  boundary  to  the  annals  of 
odier  nadons,  and  deduce  our  origin  from  the  common  Ci- 
ther of  the  human  race. 

Our  difcourfe  W3S  much  longer ;  and  Zadoc's  honeft 
zeal  for  his  religion  and  nadon  accompanied  him  through 
the  whole,  conduced,  not  without  fome  appearance  of 
reafixiy  but  not  fo  much  but  that  I  laid  to  myfdf  at  parting, 
Good  Heaven  !  what  a  bleffing  is  hope,  which  is  fohard 
to  be  extinguilhed  in  die  human  breaft  !  It  is  a  fpark  that 
lives,  where  there  appears  no  fuel  for  its  fupport.  This 
people  in  llavery  keep  profperity  in  view,  and  (by  what  I 
can  difcem)  indulge  their  imagination  with  viAories  to 
come,  and  an  extended  empire  in  diftant  ages, 

Fronj  Balch.  H, 
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LETTER       XCVUL 


ClEANDSR  to  GOBKYAS.      FlOflt  AdlCft^ 

THE  fuperiority  of  the  Athenian  naval  force,  if  right* 
\y  managed,  muft  turn  the  bahnce  ef  war  in  dieir  &- 
vour,   as  (not  to  put  thee  in  mind  of  other  iailancct) 
fufficiendy  appears  from  the  liTue  of  the  Corcyrean  trou- 
bles.     The   contefls    between    the    Ariftocratical    and 
Democratical  fa£Bons  diere  roTe  to  fach  a  height,  diat 
much  blood  was  (ptlt  during  the  violence  of  the  tumidts, 
in  which  the  people  had  for  die  moft  part  the  advan- 
tage.     The  party  of  Oligarchifts  being    apprdienfive, 
that  their  enemies  would  take  poffisffion  of  (omt  pofts 
very  incommodious  for  them,  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  di^r 
fet  fire  to  the  buildings  round  the  forum  and  kaibour. 
Great  quantities   of  merchandixe  and  other  rich  efFeAs 
were    confumed   in   the  flames,,  which  ^read  fo    wides| 
that  if  the  wind  had  not  been  contrary,  (he  whole  city 
mufl  have  been  burnt  to  the  ground.     The  day  after  diis 
diforder  JftcosTRATUS  arrived  with  the  Adienian  fqua- 
dron  from  Naupa£his,  and  foon  compofed  matters  to  the 
advantage  of  his  party.    The  others  were  difarmed,  obliged 
to  deliver  up  hoftages,   and  four  hundred  of  the  chief 
amongft  them  confined  in  the  temple  of  Juno.     Within 
four  or  five  days  after  the  Peloponnefian  fleet,  confifting 
of  fifty  fail,   commanded  by   Alcidas   and  Brasidas, 
came   in  fight  of  the   ifland.     The  united  fquadrons  of 
the  Corcyreans  and  Athenians  went  out  to  meet  thcmi 
and  began  an  engagement,  which  lafled  till  night.    The 
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former,  who  had  a  divifion  amongft  their  feamen,  and 
brought  up  but  few  gallies  to  fight  at  a  time,  were  put 
in  great  diforder;  but  the  latter  behaved  with  fuch  gal-* 
hntry,  that  though  they  had  only  12  fhips,  they  funk  one 
of  the  enemy's,  and  fecured  the  retreat  of  the   Corcy- 
feans.     The  conflifion  was  fo  great  within  the  city,  that 
had  the  Peloponnefians  followed  the  advice  of  Brasidas, 
and  attacked  it   diredly,   they  would  in  all   probabilhy 
have  been  matters  of  it  before  morning ;  but  they  con- 
tented themfelves  with  landii^  troops,  and  ravaging  the 
country.     This  gave  the  Corcyreans  time  to  recover  from 
their  furprize^  and  take  the  proper  precautions  with  re- 
gard to  the   Ariftocratical  party,    who  meditated  a   fe- 
cond  rifmg.      The  arrival  of  an  Athenian  fleet  of  fixty 
fail  obliged  Alcidas  to  reimbark,  and  retire  into  port 
with  no  (mall  precipitation,  leaving  the  fea  open  to  the 
enemy.     The  Corc)rreans,  elated  with  thefe  powerful  fuc- 
coursy  were  determined  to  take  a  complete  revenge  upon 
the   adverfe  partyy  and  proceeded  againft  them  with  the 
mofl  bloody  and  mercilefs  feverities,  infomuch  that  in  the 
fystce  of  feven  days  they  extirpated  almoft  all  die  Arifto- 
cratical  feftion.     Fifty  of  the  richeft  citizens  were  put 
to  death,  according  to  the  forms  of  law*     The   others 
were  privately  aflaiEnated  by  their  creditors  or  murdered 
at  the  altars,  whither  they  fled  for  refuge.    A  large  number 
of  theie   unfortunate  men,   it  is  laid,  were  fhut  up  and 
ftarved  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus.     TTiis  is  the  conclu^ 
fion,  noble  fcribe,  of  the  Corcyrean  fedition,   which  for 
the  time  it  lafted  was  as  violent  as  any  recorded  in  hiftory. 
It  is  obferved   to  have  been  the  firft,  which  has  broke 
out  in  this  war,  founded  on  the  different  principles  of  the 
Athenian  and  Lacedemonian  governments ;  but  from  the 
animofities    which   the    cruelty   wherewith   it  has   been 
carried  on  muft  occafion  through  all  the  Grecian  ftates, 
it  is  conjeSured,    that   it  will   not  be  the  laft.      Thcr 
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Athenians  triumph  gready  in  their  good  fortune,  and  (ay 
the  Peloponneftans  have  behaved  in  this  affair  with  that , 
irrefoludon  and  inexperience,  which  accompany  all  their 
naval  operadons.  They  imagine,  that  the  fuccefs  with 
which  in  the  fiune  year  they  have  quelled  the  revolt  of 
two  confiderable  iflands,  fecures  to  diem  die  fidelity  of 
their  allies,  uriiom  fuch  ftriking  inftances  muft  convince, 
diat  the  Lacedemonian  power  cannot  yet  proteSt  them 
from  the  weight  of  Athenian  refentment.  The  grave  and 
pious,  with  whom  I  converfe,  find  their  joy  gready  abated 
on  this  occafion  by  the  fittal  confequences  which  they  ap- 
prehend from  thefe  unhappy  divifions,  as  a  general  difre- 
gard  to  public  &ith,  and  a  total  fubverfion  of  humanity  and 
religion  in  the  intercourfe  between  the  Grecian  ftates. 

The  Athenians  have  this  day  decreed  an  affiftance  of 
twen  y  gallies  to  the  Leondnes,  a  people  of  Sicily  of  Ionian 
extrad,  who  are  at  war  with  the  Syracufians.  The 
chief  of  the  Leontine  embafly  is  Gorgias,  a  celebrated 
orator,'  whofe  eloquence  has  had  great  weight  in  the 
afTemblies.  It  is  of  a  new  and  peculiar  kind,  abounding* 
in  frequent  flouriflies  of  fancy,  and  metaphorical  allufions. 
He  has  many  admirers  here.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
the  ftyle  of  his  orations  is  rather  ftiff*  and  affeded,  than 
perfuafive  and  elegant,  and  owes  its  chief  graces  to 
novelty.  Gorgias,  befides  acquiring  the  reputation  of 
an  able  negotiator,  has  confiderably  improved  his  fortunes 
by  his  Athenian  embafly.  The  whole  city  re(brt  to  hear 
his  rhetorical  le£lures,  and  he  receives  as  a  gratuity  from 
every  difciple,  who  attends  them,  no  lefs  than  an  hundred 
minse.  Though  the  Athenians  in  the  decree  pretend, 
that  their  ancient  alliance  and  relation  to  the  Leondnes 
are  the  reafons  which  induce  them  to  fend  thefe  fuccours, 
thou  mayft  eafily  imagine  they  are  not  the  principal  ones. 
The  real  intentions  of  this  ftate  ^re  to  prevent  the  fupplies 
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of  corn  which  their  enemies  receive  from  Sicily,  and  by 
degrees  to  get  footing  there.  I  know  very  well,  that  the 
fertility  and  riches  of  the  ifland,  its  command  of  the  feas, 
and  the  ihort  paflage  from  thence  to  Italy  have  long 
rendered  it  die  obje£l  pf  ambition  to  the  moft  enterprise 
ing  politicians*  During  the  adminiftration  of  Pericles 
there  werefchemes  formed  to  feize  upon  fome  part  of  Sicily  ^ 
but  that  goeat  minifter  always  difcouraged  theip,  and  told 
thofe  who  advifed  it,  that  the  republic  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  undertake  an  expedition,  which  befldes  its  own 
difficulties  would  infallibly  draw  upon  them  the  arms,  of 
alt  Greece.    , 

The  prefent  rulers,  bolder  but  lefs  prudent  than  Peri- 
cles, have  ^ot  (as  far  as  I  can  learn}  laid  thefe  views  afide, 
and  therefore  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity,  with  which 
the  Leontines  furnifh  them,  to  introduce  Athenian  forces 
into  Sicily. 

Thy  converiation  with  Python,  noble  fcribe,  was  ex- 
tremely well  timed ;  and  the  relief,  which  the  juftice  of  our 
monarch  afforded  to  the  merchants  at  Sidon,  has  given  ver/ 
favourable  impreffions  of  the  Perfian  court.  They  talk  of 
fending  thither  an  embafly  of  fome  of  tlieir  principal  citi- 
zens. In  the  m^an  time  a  co^nmiifion  has  been  di(patched 
to  Python  to  manage  tlieir  affairs  with  the  Great  King, 
as  an  agent  from  Athens.     Adieu. 
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Otakes,  chief  archited  and  fuperintencbuit  of  the  royal 

palaces,  to  Cleakder. 

I  have  feen  thy  cariofities  in  the  palace  of  Mega- 
BYzus,  if^ich  he  has  fo  ranged  in  his  fplendid  apart- 
ments, as  to  (hew  at  once  his  tafte  and  value  for  them. 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  an  afFeAadon  of  this  fort  of  fcience, 
as  it  is  pretty  general  in  Athens,  inftead  of  adding  or- 
naments to  (bciety,  muft  fill  it  with  ridiculous  charaders. 
For  if  I  underftand  thy  ingenious  comment  upon  diofe 
pieces  of  art,  to  judge  (rf"  (culpture  and  painting,  and  be 
pleafed  widi  them  on  good  grounds,  a  man  (bould  be 
acquainted  with  nature  and  the  paffions ;  (bould  know  how 
a  bafe,  an  honeft,  or  a  great  mind  would  aduate  the  body 
in  different  circumftances  i  in  (bort,  (bould  be  bodi  an  ab- 
ftra£l  moralift,  and  a  pra^cal  obferver  of  human  life.  I 
do  not  wonder,  that  thou,  Cleakder,  (bouldft  add  this  te 
the  number  of  thy  accompli(hments ;  but  I  think  few  have 
the  previous  qualifications  for  it 

In  return  for  my  entertainment,  I  will  acquaint  thee 
with  (bme  natural  curiofities,  if^ich  have  lately  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Magi.  One  of  them,  Patizithes 
by  name,  has  been  at  great  pains  in  the  coUe^on, 
and  has  formed  an  extraordinary  hypothefis  thereon. 
He  thinks,  he  is  hereby  enabled  to  prove  not  only 
the  ancient  deluge,  but  other  revdutions  in  the  earth 
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kre  permanent  effedt  'Thi^  colleSion  is  lodged 
:at  rcxMn,  at  one  ei>d  of  the  fchooU  of  juftice^ 
ixc  tons  of  the  Magi  hold  their  daily  dilputes. 
ny  entrance  Patizithes  opened  the  drawers  of 
nets,  and  expofed  to  view  great  number  of  fea-ihells 

variety,  as  are  fcarce  to  be  feen  on  the  ftrand, 
i  furious  tide  has  driven  them  from  the  bed  of  the 
My  attention  was  niifed  by  the  fight)  when  Pati-» 
s  begun,  faying^  AU  nations  have  jbn^e  tradition  of 
ibile  flood,  which  deform'd  the  face  of  the  earth, 
wrought  fuch  defolation  upon  our  race,  as  to  leave 

(logle  family  to  re-people  it  This  was  the  great 
ph  of  Abimanius  ;  he  thouglit,  when  he  was  per- 
d  tp  confound  the  e\eioen^,  to  mix  air,  farth)  and 
',  and  ^tingui(h  every  fpark  of  terreftrial  fire ;  that 
ad  renewed  chaos  and  his  ancient  donnnion  over  na- 
But  he  foon  iaw  order  reftored ;  and  now;K>  foot- 

remain  0/  that  hideous  dpyaftatiOH)  but  fuch  as  you 
before  yQ¥)  a  f^ffidient  monument  indeed  of  its  truth 
1  future  ages.  Thefe  ihells  were  gathered  from 
rent  countries  far  from  the  fea$  fome  of  them 
ed  parts  of  a  rook ;  others  were  incloled .  in  a  lefs 
;  coherent  matter;  fome  were  near  the  fummit  of 
itains ;  others  many  ^thoms  below  the  furface  of  the 
.  The  flat  country  of  Babylonia  and  ^^gypt,  the 
sof  Arabia  and  Periia,  and  that  chain  of  hills,  which 
from  the  Tanais  towards  the  Cafpian  fea,  contributed 
ificb  thefe  cabinets'.  But,-  faid  I,  there  is  room  tp 
t  of  their  antiquity;  for  how  could  things  of  fo 
bable  a  nature  be  preferved  through  fo  many  ages  i 
lufe,  laid  Patizithes,  they  luve  been  inclofed  in 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  wese  better  guarded  againfl 
:fFe<5ls  of  time,  than  the  bodies  of  the  ancient  i£gyp- 
in  a  ca&  of  afphaltus.     Here,  fays  he,  obferve  that 

E  2 
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ihell,  which  fo  nearly  refembles  a  cone;  it  was  lately 
found  on  breaking  a  piece  of  marble,  which  made  part 
of  a  great  p)rramid  in  the  fake  Mceris.  Which  there- 
fore do  you  judge  to  be  of  greater  andquity,  diat  ancient 
pyramid,  or  the  (hell  you  have  in  your  hands?  Doubt- 
lefs,  faid  I,  you'll  (ay  the  (hell,  becaufe  die  materials 
muft  be  older  than  the  buildii^.    But,  continued  I,  do 


you  then  fuppofe  diis  (bell  to  be  coeval  widi  the 
rocks  f  Not  only  ib,  (ays  he,  but  pHor  to  diem,  as  I  will 
latisfy  you  immediately.  Upon  which  h^^bfeke  the  (bdl, 
and  continued  his  lefhire  in  the  f<dlowing  manner.  The 
contents,  (kid  he,  you  (ee  are  a  piece  of  Egyptian 
mai4>le :  now  if  you  pleafe  to  compare  the  marble  with  the 
(hell  its  cafe,  you  find  diey  exa£dy  tally.  No  (culptor 
on  earth  could  fo  nicely  have  fitted  the  protuberances  of 
one  to  the  cavities  of  the  other.  There  is  an  exad  fimi- 
litude  in  the  lines  of  each,  though  almoft  numberlefs,  and 
foihe  of  them  fcarce  difcemible  to  die  eye.  This  (tone, 
therefore,  which  is  now  fo  firm  and  folid,  was  once 
not  fo,  but  in  a  fluid  date,  and  received  its  impreffion 
from  the  fhell.  I  am  (atisfied,  (aid  I,  this  cannot  be  the 
efFed  6f  art!  tut  the  notion,  of  fluidity  and  ^e  parts 
of  a  rock  (eem  to  be  at  a  gf eat  diftance ;  and  I  would 
rather  continue  in  fufpenfe,  than  fit  down  with  fuch  an 
hypothefis.  There  is  greater  difficulty  in  fuppofing  diis 
than  the  diing  you  would  prove  by  it.  I  can  more  eafily 
believe  tilere  has  been  a  deluge,  than  that  it  fhould  be 
able  to  foiten  rocks,  and  bring  them  to  a  ftate  of  dif- 
folution ;  whieh  is  what  you  feem  to  aim  at.  Have  pa- 
tience, (ays  he,  and  I  will  be  more  explicit  on  the  fub- 
jed.  You  know,  that  fomc  of  the  ancient  pillars  and 
obelifks  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Babylon,  are  thought 
by  the  judicious  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  cement  or  com- 
pofition,  becaufe  no  quarry  can  be  found  that  bears  any 
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refcmblance  to  them ;  and  our  modem  builders  have  va«o 
riety  of  fuch  cements,  as  from  a  fluid  ftate  come  to  a 
firm  coniiftency,  when  the  fuperfluous  moifture  is  car- 
ried off  by  the  warm  air  and  fun.    Now  why  ihould  we 
deny  the  lame    privilege  to  nature  ?    When  the  mighty 
flood  fwept  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  ploughed  up 
theloofe  (oil,  the  mouldering  clays,  and  chalks,  and  in-r 
finite  variety  of  materials,  the  ancient  rocks  were  wafhed 
at  their  very  roots,  their  foundations  were  opened,  and 
(is  a  rocky  promontory  undermined  by  the  fea  breaks  off 
from  the  continent,  and  is  -  funk  for  ever  in  the  abyis) 
having  no  fteadfaftneft  they  reel'd  from  their  places,  and 
their  weight  bore  them  towards  the  Centre,  where  they  lie 
for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  adventrous  mortals.    The 
blended  materials  thrown   up  in  promifcuous  heaps  by 
the  waves,   covered  them;   and  as  the  waters  fubfided, 
cemented  together  more  clofely ;   and  as  the  parts  were 
nearer    akin,   they  cohered,    and  formed  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent firmnefs  and  folidity.    I  do  not  therefore  require 
of  you  to  believe,  that  the  ancient  rocks  and  compa£t 
bodies  were  diflblve^    but  that  many   new  ones  were 
formed  by  the  deluge,  whiqh  had  inclofed  the  fpoils  of 
the  fea  within  them.      If  you  can  admit  this   account, 
you  will  eafily  find  a  folution  for  every  thing  that  lies 
before  you;    if  not,  they  are  attended  with   infuperable 
difficulties.     What  other  rational  account  will  you  give 
of  that  {hell  of  a  nautilus,  which   was  found   buried  in 
a  ftratum  of  a  piceous  fubftance  below  the  bed  of  the 
river  Arbis,  when  Artaxbrx^s  commanded  a  bridge 
to  be  built  over  it  I  Or  thofe  teeth  and  part  of  die  jaw* 
bone  of  a  monftrous  fliark,    which  were  dug  from  the 
lame  quarry,  that  fupplied  the  eunuch  Baoorazbs  in 
building  his  magnificent  palace  i    This  large  drawer  is 
filled  with  curiofities   from  a  bed  9f  chalk  fifty  cubits 
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beteiPO'  the  furface  of  the  earth*      Thefe  (mail   chalky 
mafles  are  fall  of  the  little  bones  and  teeth  of  fifli^  and 
many  Ihells  of  the  moft  delicate  texture,  and  great  variety 
of  fliape  and  Colour ;  for  neither  the  form  nor  colour  is  in* 
jured  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  ftratum  they  fortunately  fell  into. 
I  was  much  pleafed  with  die  fight  of  diefe^  and  begun  to 
handle  them  too  roughly,  as  I  perceived  by  my   friend's 
countenance,    who  turned  as  pale,   as  if  I   had  defiled 
the   elements.     Upon  which  I   reftrained  xtty  curiofity 
within  the  bounds  agreeable  to  him.     He  next  bid  me 
obferve    ibme   ftones,    which   retained   imprefiions  firom 
fiflies,   which,    fays   he,    have  long  fince    been    wafled 
away,  becaufe   of   their  tender  fubftance;    but  the  im<- 
preffions    remain    not  only   of  the  head,   fins,  and  tail, 
but  the  very  fc^es;  and  in  fome  you   may  perceive  a 
glofTy  g(dd  colour  received  from  the  body  of  the  fifh. 
Here  is  one  fo  entire,  you  may  cfiftinguifli  it  to  be  a  river 
perch« 

Pray,  faid  I,  in  this  geneml  confufion,  which  you  fup- 
pofe,  might  one  not  expe&  to  find  foine  produds  of 
the  land  as  well  as  the  fea  preferved  in  the  flrata  of  the 
earth  ?  Yes,  replied  h^  -  there  are  fome  horns  of  deer, 
that  were  found  in  a^morafs  at  a  very  cohfiderable  depth. 
Here  is  a  beak  of  the  i¥lgyptian  Ibis,  and  fome  teeth 
of  monke]rs,  now  no  where  but  in  iSIthJopia,  which 
were  found  in  the  heart  of  a  mountain  near  the  Araxes ; 
and  all  thofe  nuts  and  almonds,  which  you  fee.  Were  dug 
from  under  the  roots  of  ancient  cedars  in  mount  Xiba- 
nus,  when  the  Tyrians  expefted  to  find  rich  mines  in  its 
bowels.  Thofe  fhattered  and  decayed  bones  were  ga- 
thered from  different  depths  of  the  eardi,  where  it  had 
never  before  been  opened.  Here,  fays  he,  are  fome  maiTes 
of  a  very  compact   marble,   but   only  ufed  in  covering 
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houfeSy   becaui^  upon  a  ftroke  it  is  apt  to  fliiver  into 

ddn  plates;  /or  many  vegetables   were  buried  in  Ac 

ftratumy  aii4  prevented  its  cementing  fo  clofely  in  thofe 

parts*     Upon  which  he  fplit  it  very  dexteroufly,  and  qow^ 

(ays  he,  you  may  fee  the  broad  leaves  of  the  JEgyp^m 

papyrus  lying  flat,  and  parallel  one  to  another,  as  you 

may  have  obferved  them  after  the  Nile  is  abated,  and 

ba$  left  thofe  plants  clogged  with  mud,  and  all  incline 

iog  the  fame  way  with  the  direction  of  the  ftream.    I 

could  {hew  you  many  mafTes,  that  are  filled  with  fern,  the 

common  produce  of  dry  and  barren  grounds ;  ibme  with 

myrde,  box,  and  many  other  vegetables.    But  pray  take 

notice  of  two  pieces  of  iron  ftone,   each  about  a  foot 

fquare,  and  of  a  flat  fur&ce :  a  fort  of  net  work  is  deep* 

)y  impre&'d  on  the  whole  furface  of  one,  on  the  odier  the 

iame  work  is  in  a  fort  of  relief;  they  differ  no  otherwHe 

dian  the  feal  and  die  wax,  for  they  once  adhered  together 

in  die  (ame  mafs.     I  took  up  a  ftone,   which  feem'd 

unworthy  a  place  in  his  cabinets,  and  obferv'd  to  him, 

diat  it  was  ufed  in  the  moft  ordinary  buildings.     You 

are  rights  replied  he,   there  is  no  commoner  material ; 

and  the  more  I  wonder  it  has  not  been  taken  notice  of,  for 

it  is  made  up  almoft  entirely  of  foiall  (hells.    Place  it  in  a 

convenient  light,  and  you  will  fee  them  of  a  thoufiuid 

different  fbapes.    The  buildings  of  Suia,  and,  I  doubt  not^ 

all  the   cides  of  the  world  are   full  of  the  exuviae  of 

iUhes.    This  is  no  extravagant  thing  to  fay,  if  we  con«- 

fider  the  vaft  fhoals,  that  muft  have  been  poured  out  of 

the  bolbm   of  die  deep,   which  not   only  contains  die 

(hells  of  the  prefent  race,  but  probably  thofe  of  feveral 

preceding  ages,    (ince  they  feem   not  to  be  of  a  very 

peri(hable  nature,    I  will  add  a  piece  of  advice  to  thee, 

Otanbs,  who  art  employed  by  Artaxerxes  in  raifing 

monuments  to  his  honour,  that,  whei^  thou  buildeft  for 
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pofterity,  thou  chufe  the  moft  iimple  materials ;  for  die 
veins  and  colouring  of  marbles  are  chiefly  owing  to  vege-^ 
tables  and  the  exuviae  of  animals  interfperfed  in  the  origi- 
nal ftrata^  or  fome  mixture  of  heterogeneous  bodies,  which 
feldom  cement  well  together,  and  therefore  yield  (boner 
to  die  attacks  of  time.  I  thanked  Patizithes  for  his 
advice,  and  the  new  fcene  he  had  opened  to  me.  I  told 
him,  I  was  not  one  of  thofe,  who  doubted  the  reality  of  a 
deluge ;  but  I  did  not  imagine  nature  would  have  fupplied 
any  arguments  for  it:  (he  exhibits  every  where  beauty  and 
order,  but  is  caudous  of  (hewing  her  deformides.  Thou, 
my  friend,  haft  penetrated  into  her  arcana,  and  bringeft 
to  light  what  (he.iqMrould  have  concealed.  Thou  difco- 
vereft  how  (hamefiilly  (he  was  difturbed  by  die  de(faro3rer 
Arimanius,  who  di(rolved  her  laws,  and  fet  her  at  van* 
ance  with  hcrfclf.  ' 

H. 
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LETTER       C. 


ClEANDER.  to  GOBRYAS. 

I  am  fenfible  my  public  difpatches  are  always 
ibre  the  council  of  feven,  and  afterwards  regif- 
1  the  archives;  I  would  not  in  them  mention 
r,  which  gives  me  fome  uneaftnefs,  and  which  I 
only  for  thy  knowledge.  My  brother  Hippias 
1  in  his  laft  packet  Ae  following  fentence  out  of 
T  from  Hydaspes  the  chamberlain  to  him. 
Cleander,  his  merit  has  raifed  him  many  ene- 
who  endeavour  to  fupplant  him  in  the  favour  of 
rninifters.  The  prances  of  the  great  are  bufy 
\&  him.  I  have  not  at  prefent  dme  to  write  more.'' 
ends  have  fent  me  no  advices  of  this  nature ;  and 
s  myfterious  brevity  of  this  paragraph  ftrangely 
ids  me.  I  know  not  any  of  the  courtiers,  to 
I  ever  gave  the  leaft  ground  of  ofFence ;  at  the 
ime  I  cannot  underftand  the  condud  of  Teriba* 
le  treafurer.  He  has  never  once  wrote  to  me  fince 
;d  at  Athens,  though  he  made  me  large  promifes  of 
lip  before  I  left  Ecbatana;  and  for  this  laft  year  I 
ever  received  a  fingle  mina  of  my  appointments, 
former  liberalities  of  Mbgabyzus  and  thy  felf 
»t  fupported  me,  I  (hould  have  been  reduced  to  great 


:t  to  the  prote£Hon  of  Oromasdes,  generous  Go- 
,    I   depend  upon  thine.     Thou  wert  never  yet 
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known  to  difappoint  the  meaneft  of  thy  dependants.  I 
will  therefore  reft  aflured,  that  thou  wilt  not  fufFer  a  friend 
to  be  run  down  by  court-faftion,  who  may  venture  to  fay, 
that  he  has  not  been  ufeleis  to  the  country  which  employed 
hinL     Adieu. 

From  Athens,  P. 
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Orsame3  to  Oleander. 

I  have  in  a  former  letter  obferved  to  thee,  Cleah^- 
DER,  that  the  peculiar  regard,  which  die  Egyptians  fhev 
to  the  remains  of  their  deceafed  friends,  proceeded  upoa 
a  perfuafion  of  the  foul's  fubfifting  after  its  feparatioa 
from  the  body ;  an  opinion,  which  has  fo  generally  ob* 
tained  in  all  nations  of  the  world,  that  one  may  widi 
better  reafon  conclude  it  is  inherent  in  the  human  fi>ul 
from  a  confciouftiefs  of  its  own  immortality,  than  that 
it  was  diicovered  (irft  by  the  Egyptians,  and  ilerived 
by  them  to  the  reft  of  mankind.  But  however  that  be, 
they  doubtlefs  were  the  firft,  who  acconunodated  diis 
do£bine  to  the  grofs  conceptions  of  the  vulgar  -,  and  this 
gave  rife  to  the  fuperftitious  reprefentations  in  their  fu- 
neral (olemnities,  which  are  performed  near  Memj^  in 
a  large  parcel  of  ground  fet  apsMt  for  that  purpofe,  and 
called  the  territory  of  the  dead*  *  It  confifts  of  feveral 
large  and  pleaiant  meadows,  encompafled  with  groves  of 

*  PioD,  Sxcui.  L.  I.  c,  7. 
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lotus  and  iweet  canes,    and  watered  widi   many  clear 

rivulets  and  fountains  from  tbe  Terpentine  windings  of 

the  Nile.     But  die  dead  are  not  admitted,  nor  fuppofed 

to  be  adnutted  to  diis  place,  until  diey  have  paflTed  the 

folemn  tribunal,  to  vfhich  they  are  conveyed  in  a  boat 

ftcroTs  a  gr^  lake  called  Acberufi^H    Before  the  cofiiji 

is  put  Aboard,   any  perfon  is  at  liberty  by  the  law    to 

acci^  ibe  dead ;  and  if  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  deceafed 

led  a  wicked  life,  then  the  judges  appointed   for   that 

purpoTe  giye  fentence,  and  the  body  is  refiifed  an  honour- 

:d>le  burial.     If  no  informer  appears,  or  the  informa- 

tion  is  proved  ialfe,  all  tlie  kindred  of  the  deceafed  lea\^ 

off  mourning,   and  begin  to  fet    forth  his  praifes,  and 

recount  the  virtues,   wherein  he  excelled,  invoking  the 

infernal  deities  to  receive  him  into  the  fo^iety  of  the 

juft.     On  one  fide  of  the  lake  is  the  temple  of  the  infers 

nal  Hecate,  and  the  gates  of  Cocytus  and  Lethe 

made  iaft  with  brazen  bars,  on  the  other   the   pleaiant 

illands  and  meadows  before  mentioned,  where  thofe,  who 

are  abfdved  at  this  tribunal,  have  a  right  to  be  interred, 

if  their  friends  defire  it  j   but  whether  their  bodies  are 

depofited  there  or  not,  they  reprefent  the  calm,  or  happy 

Ibte,  into  which  fuch  perfons  are  received  in  the  Amen- 

thes  or  invifible  region  of  departed  fouls.    I  have  already 

hinted  to  you,  that  their  dodrine  of  the  foul's  immor-* 

tality  is  blended  with   that  of  its  fucceffive  revolution 

through   different  bodies.    .  *  The  Amendies  therefore, 

or  their  name  for  the  invifible   region,  fignifies  a  place, 

that  receives  the  fouls,  and  fends  them  back  again.    Li 

that  ftate  the  good   after  their  remov^  from  the  body 

are  fuppofed  to  be   in  a  quiet    and   unruffled  fituation. 


de  Ilid.  p.  36a. 
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*  But  it  is  not  till  after  they  have  pafled  through  their 
feveral  Aicceffive  revolutions,   and  have  returned    again 
into  the  human  body,  and  not  till  after  a  fecond  feparation 
from  it,  that  they  are  fiippofed  to  pa6  n^to  an  happy  ftate, 
if  they  have  afted  their  part  virtuoufly  in  diis  the  fe- 
cond time  as  they  did  before.     But  die  notion  of  the 
foul's  tranfinigrating  dirough  various  kinds  of  bodies,  I 
have  reafon  to  think,  was  a  later  improvement  of  their 
philofophy;  and  I  conceive  the  more  ancient  do£farine  to 
have  been  rather  this,  viz.  that  they  (hould  return  again 
to  2&  their  part  in  an  human  body  at  the    great  mun- 
dane revolution.     When  in  our  way  to  the  Labyrinth 
we  ftopped  to  furvey  the  three  great  pyramids,    that 
ftand  between  Memphis  and  Arfinoe,  it  was  impoffible 
not  to  refle^  upon  what  principle  they  could  be  ereded. 
They  might  perhaps  be  contrived  for  odier  purpofes  of 
their  religion  befides  the  intombing  of  the  dead :  but  how- 
ever that  be,  'tis  certain  the  founders  of  them  intended 
their  remains  ihould  be  depofited  therein.     A  defire  in- 
deed of  perpetuating  their  names  by  fome  lafting  monu- 
ments jmightbe  natural  to  the  JEgyptisui  kings,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  other  nations »  yet  'ds  peculiar  to  ^gpyt  to 
boaft  of  a  more  expenfive  magnificence  in  thefe  monu- 
ments than  in  the  palaces  of  the  living.  .  And  by  defign- 
ing  to  be  buried  within  the  pjn'amids,  places  of  fuch  im- 
penetrable ftrength  as  were  never  ercStcd  for  the  defence 
of  the  living,  one  muft  fuppofe,  they  intended  to  fecure 
their  remains  againft  the  injuries  of  dme,  or  hoftile  fury 
in  thofe  eternal  habitadons.     And  does  not  this  peculia- 
rity appear  of   a  piece  with  that  of  their  being  more  foli- 
citous  than  any   other  people,  to  prefcrve  their  bodies 


*  *Eic  ^<  Tiro  ^Xoc  fAtv  ihit  ^  itiJ^frot  aNt^ir  o!  ^<  X"^*^  fAtrii  rw$ 
i)^Pi  ri  UvHf9  Safari/ yijrt\irt,     Plut.  dc  facie  in  1ud&,  p.  941, 
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from  putrefa^on  by  falting  and  embalming  them,  which 
is  an  art  original  to  JEgypt  i  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  peculiarity  may,  I  believe,  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  iame  principle,  which  Cheres  an  i£gyptian  prieft 
fuggefted  to  us  in  fome  difcourfe  we  had  upon  this  fub- 
je^  It  was  the  ancient  opinion,  that  the  fpuls  delighted 
to  hover  about  thofe  places,  where  the  bodies  were 
depofited,  *  with  good  hopes  of  returning  again  into 
dieir  own,  if  thofe  bodies  could  be  preferved  until  the 
great  period  came  round.  But  in  cafe  they  mouldered 
away,  or  were  deftroyed  by  violence,  their  fpul  would 
be  allotted  to  fome  new  body,  and  in  that  again  expofecfc 
to  all  the  fame  hazards  of  vice  and  pollution  it  had  hap- 
pily efcaped  in  die  firft.  f  The  Egyptians  in  their 
fymboli^  way  exprefs  the  permanent  and  incorniptable 
future  bf  the  foul  by  certain  immutable  proportions  of 
number;  from  whenpe  Pythagoras,, they  (ay,  learnt  to 
call  it  a  felf-mpying  number,  exprefliiig  in  a  myftical 
fenfe  mind,  or  an  eflence,  that  had  nothing  in  it  of  mat- 
ter, which  is  flux  and  changeable.  Some  believe  the 
pyramidal  form  to  be  expreffiye  of  certain  &cred  and  myf- 
tical do<^nes  \  but  I  think  it  more  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
in  thofe  monuments,  which  were  intended  to  endure 
through  a  long  courfe  of  ages,  it  was  pitched  upon  prin- 
cipally, as  being  a  form  the  moft  permanent  and  laft- 
ing.  It  might  moreover  be  deCgned  in  honoCir  to  the 
chief  obje£ts  of  their  worship;  fof  pyramids  and  obelilks 
have  been  very  ancient  reprefentations  of  the  celeftial 
divinities,  by  allufion  to  the  pyramidal  or  conical  forms, 

*  Mgfptu  periti  fapientix  ooodita  diutius  re(ervant  oularera,  icU. 
ttt  aDiina  multo  tempore  perduret,  &  corpoii  fie  obnoxla,  ne  dtoad  aliad 
tiaoioit.      Sbatii  Gommeot.  in  ▼.  67.    JEntid.  L.  III. 

t  -«— —  Tov  9*  IfAfMM  iairriv  snwvTa,  Tbi  I*  ifi^fAiff  irri  rS  nH  «MftfM- 
fiCftftt.    Plvt.  de  pUcit.  L.  FV.  c  2.  ' 
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in  i^ch  the  rays  are  emitted  from  a  luminous  body. 
♦  The  pyramids  I  few  ftand  upon  the  brow  of  a  rocky 
hill,  which  rifes  in  a  gentle  afcent  from  th^  level  plains 
by  Memphis,  but  the  feme  rock  is  continued  weftward 
to  the  fteep  mountaii^  of  Lybia.  Each  fide  of  die 
greateft  pjrramid  contaihs  about  feven  hundred  Greciair 
feet  in  length ;  the  fides  afcend  by  rows  rifing  like  ftairs 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  height  is  computed  to 
be  pretty  near  equal  to  the  bafe.  f  The  river  enters  by 
a  fecret  channel  into  a  great  fubterraneous  vault  luider- 
neadi  this  pyramid ;  and  in  the  middle  of  that  receptade 
is  an  infular  febric,  where  the  king's  body,  who  finifhed 
the  pyramid,  was  intended  to  be  intombed.  A  great  caufe- 
way,  paved  in  fome '  places  with  granate  maible,  lies 
fr<xn  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  brow  of  die  hill, 
whereon  this  pyramid  ftands.  Southward  about  a  bow- 
(hot  from  this,  we  meet  with  another,  the  next  in  mag- 
nitude, but  which  fells  (hort  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  firft; 
neither  are  the  ftones,  which  compofe  it,  of  fo  vaft  a 
fize.  The  fides  rife  not  l)y  degrees  like  that,  but  are 
a  finooth  Aiding  plain'  from  the  bottom  to  die  top.  %  It  is 
bounded  by  the  North  and  Weft  with  a  row  of  cells, 
the  whole  like  a  regular  febric,  hewn  out  in  the  hard  rock. 
II  On  the  Weft  fide  likewife  of  the  *great  pyramid  is  a 
large  pile  of  building  of  the  Bifeltes  ftone ;  from  whence 
as  frcxn.the  cells  round  the  fecond  are  fecret  paflages 
into  both,  but  through  them  only  the  priefls  or  the 
initiated  ever  enter.  South  Eaft  is  the  femous  Sphinx, 
an  immenfe  Coloflus,  computed  to  be  in  lengdi  one 
hundred  and  forty  three  feet,  in  height  fixty  two,  and 
one  hundred  and  two  in  compafe  about  the  head.    It  was 

•  GftiAvit^t  PynunUographia. 

f  HcRoo.  Euterp. 

f  GRiAVBt,  vbi  ibpim. 

I  Id.  ibid. 
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undoubtedly  ere&ed  there  to  exprels  the  feafon  of  the  in* 
undatioiu  The  third  pyramid  (lands  diftant  from  the 
fecond  about  a  furlong,  upon  an  advantagebus  height, 
whereby  afar  off  it  appears  equal  to  die  former,  though 
indeed  the  whde  pile  is  much  lels  and  lower;  yet  for 
die  ftrudure  and  beauty  of  the  marble  excels  both  that 
and  the  great  one.  Clofe  adjoining  to  it  on  the  Eaft 
fide  is  another  building  of  a  dark  ftone  like  Thebaic 
marble.  At  a  difhmce  we  could  difcern  to  the  South 
feveral  other  pyramids,  which  lie  fcattered  through  a  de- 
fert  tnSt  on  the  confines  of  Lybia,  and  are  found  all  along 
the  upper  region  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia ;  many  of 
which  I  fiiw  in  my  paflage  the  lafl  year  down  the  Nile ; 
but  motk  of  diem,  though  very  durable  in  their  kind, 
were  the  wcMrk  of  earlier  and  more  fimple  ages,  when 
the  Egyptians  were  rather  deiirous  to  preferve  their  re- 
mains inviolable,  than  ambidous  to  leave  confpicuous  mo- 
numents of  dieir  fbte  and  magniiicencf .  They  were 
ereded  by  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Thinite  dynafty,  or  in 
their  times.  However  there  is,  I  am  told,  one  among 
them,  which  nearly  equals  in  its  dimenflons  the  largeft  of 
thefe  by  Memphis.  Next  in  antiquity  to  thofe,  and 
more  ancient  than  thefe,  are  two  admirable  p3rramids  (land- 
ing in  die  middle  of  the  great  lake  of  Mceris.  For  Chem- 
Mis  (whom  Herodotus  ufes  to  call  Cheops,  making  a 
Greek  name  of  the  JEgyptiBn)  who  is  reputed  the  founder 
of  the  firfl  of  thefe  by  Memphis,  was  among  the  defend- 
ants or  fucceflfors  of  Sesost&is.;  and  Sesostris  himfelf 
was  later  than  Mceris.  Cephrem  and  Mycerinus,  to 
vriiom  the  fecond  and  third  are  afcribed,  were  one  the  bro- 
ther, the  other  a  fon  of  Chemmis.  The  great  lake  of 
Moeris  was  contrived  for  a  balance  to  the  waters  in  the 
annual  inundation.  And  there  is  a  communication  fr«m 
the  river  to  the  lake  by  a  great  ditch  eighty  furlongs  in'length, 
and  diree  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  it  m^y  receive 
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the  fuperfluity  of  water,  when  the  Nile  rifes  to  anexceffire 
height,  as  by  opening  its  other  fluices  the  country  a  gteat 
diftance  round  it  may  be  fupplied  in  feaibns,  when  the 
river  fails.    And  though  the  expence  of  opening  and  fhutting 
the  fluices  be  very  great^  yet  it  is  certainly  a  work  of  the 
greateft  benefit  to  ^gypt.    In  the  midft  of  the  lake  the 
king  contrived  a  place  for  his  fepulchre,  and  raifed  two 
ftately  pyramids,  die  one  for  himfelf,  the  other  for  his 
wife  i  and  upon  the  fummit  of  each  he  placed  a  coloflus 
of  marble  fitting  upon  a  dirone.     From  the  "foundatioa 
the  pyramids,  are  a  hundred  fathoms  high ;  they  are  leen 
fifty  fathoms  above  the  water,  and  are  hid  as  many  fittfaoois 
under  it ;  fo  that  the  lake  is-  in  fome  places  three  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  and,  as  HerOdotus  perfuiades  me,  was  all 
made  by  art.     The  circumference  is  computed  at  three 
dioufimdfix  hundred  fiirlongs.    It  lies  about  fix  hundred 
furlongs  above  the  city  of  Memphis.    We  pafled  in  a  boat 
acrofs  this  lake  to  the  Lab3rrinth;  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
bu,ilt  by  joint  confent  of  the  twelve  kings,  who  reigned  in 
TEgypt  after  the  expulfion  of  SEtHON  die  prieft  of  Vul- 
can.     The  fabric  is  the  moft '  wonderful  in  its  kind  in 
all  the  world,  from  which  Djedalus  received  the  modd 
of  the  much  famed  labyrinth  he  built  in  Crete.     The  fub- 
terraneous  apartments  were  all  cut  by  hand  in  the  foltd 
rock  f  which  might  pafs  for  an  incredible  ftory,  were  it 
not  confidered,  diat  the  whole  rcArk  is  a  fand  ftone,  which 
contributes  to  the  prefervatioti  6f  the  bodies  depofited  within 
it.     And  m  thefe  wonderful  apartments  are  the  *  gabbares 
or  mummies  of  the  twelve  kings  who  built  the  labyrinth 
with  the  remains  of  crocodiles,  and  other  their  £icred  ani- 
mals.   But  if  the  labour  and  expence  of  finkii^  pits,  and 

•  So  the '  eabaliiied  bbdies  Were  called  in  the  laagmife  of  the  cooatrf , 
^  St.  AvootTiitf  confirms :  **  Mprem  enim  habcnt  fiocire  oorporiy  & 
fluaii met  redder^:  Oabhans  ct  Tocani.**  Auo.  ferm.  ito.  de  dircrfis. 
Kote  bj  the  timnihtor. 
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ezcavatii^  vaults  in  the  ibUd  rock,  or  ratftng  (tiCh  immenTe 
piles  of  ftone  above  ground  to  iecure  the  human  remaiiis 
from  the  vtakace  of  afterages,  may  be  in  fome  fort  ac- 
counted for  upon  a  perfiiafion  they  firmly  maintain  with 
r^ard  to  the  foul's  revolution »  yet  their  pajring  an  equ^l 
regard  to  the  remains  of  the  moft  noKious  animals  can  be 
reiblved  into  nothing  but  the  moft  extravagant  phrenfy  and 
fuperflition.  The  whole  nomei  which  takes  its  name 
firom  the  neighbouring  town  of  Arfmoe,  pays  an  extrava- 
gant veneration  to  crocodiles.  Tbefe  are  embalmod  with 
moft  exquiiitearti  and  fet  up  in  niches^  as  the  bodies  ^f 
birds  and  other  animals  are  through  every  part  of  the  fub- 
lerraneous  chambers.  At  the  angle  where  the  labyrinth 
ends,  there  is  a  pyramid  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
height^  widi  a  bafis  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  on  which  are 
engraved  Coloflean  figures  of  animals :  the  pafTage  that 
leads  to  it  is  under  ground.  The  feveral  corridors  and  in- 
tricate paflag^  of  the  labyrinth  below  feem  to  anfwer, 
as  near  as  we  could  compare  them  together,  to  the  apart- 
ments above ;  of  which  as  I  know  Herodotus  has  given 
theexadeft  defcciption  po^bki  I  will  not  be  tedious  in 
endeavouring  it  after  him.  It  was  by  a  very  particular  in- 
tereft  with  Cheres  the  ^Egyptian  prieft,  who  accompanied 
us  in  this  tour,  that  I  gained  admittance  into  the  apartments 
underground,  which  Herodotus  himfelf  was  denied  fee^ 
ing  the  firft  time  that  he  travelled  into  JEgypt,  But  I 
muft  have  been  initiated  to  have  entered  the  pyramids ;  the 
preparations  for  which  I  have  no  time  now  to  go  through* 

I  write  this  from  Sais,  a  city  of  ancient  note  in  the  Delta, 
die  curiofities  of  which,  after  I  have  taken  a  regular  fur^ 
vey  of  them,  may  furnifh  out  another  letter  to  you,  before 
I  begin  my  voyage  for  Greece.     But  I  willingly  confefs, 
Cl£ander>  that  yott  are  fo  yrdl  inftrufted  in  the  phikK 

VOL.   II*  F 
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ibph^aniltanitngofthofefiigc8,\rfiowtfeiiieft  convoffint 
in  die  racondite  dodrines  <^  Mgffty  thftt  I  lave  cotnC* 
ponded  with  you  morefer  my .^mi  fidce,  dian  for  any  iiii»r- 
HiationIc<N^hppcto  give  you  from  tbe litde  IhiivegdUnod 
by  my  inquiries,  H£roqotu8  fiud  upon  feeing  yeur  <cpi^ 
de  en  the  Eleufinian  myfterie^  ^  This  Ephcfian  has  $(- 
^  covered  more  of  thefe  iecreteby  a  fbrewd  indu&ion  from 
^  feme  flight  and  unguaided  hints  of  his  Athemaa  friends, 
^  dian  any  ought  to  know,  ^o  is  not  m  initiate,  or^an 
^  an  initiate  (hould  dare  to  reveal  ;'*  and  he  haA\  vdigioitfy 
omited  the  very  mention  of  them  in  his  hlik>Fy.    Adieu. 

From  Sais.  l,^ 


Tki  fnd  rf^hi  fifth  y$^  ^  tU  fiUfw^fim  iiw. 
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WL  3f.  3578.    $4f.  year  pf  t^c  BZtb  Oljftf. 
ThefixAyior  of  As  Pilopfm^/im  «f«r. 


LETTER       CIL 


Hydaspes  to  Cleander, 

ALAS  1  Ci,EANDER,  the  throne  of  Cyrus  has  \ok 
its  firmeft  fupporti  and  our  monarch  the  ableft  c^  his 
minifters,  in  the  perfon  of  Megabyzus.  This  gre;^ 
ihan  expired,  full  pf  years  and  honours,  at  his  palace 
in  Sufa,  the  15th  of  this  moon,  with  a  cipcumftanoe 
attending  hi$  death,  which  rarely  befals  thofe  in  his 
ftation,  that  both  the  tears  of  the  prince,  and  the  la- 
mentations of  the  people  attended  him  to  the  grave. 
And  indeed  their  forrows  were  widi  good  reafon  united ; 
for  the  Jiere4itary  eftates  and  dignities,  which  defcended  to 
him  from  his  grandfather  Megabyzus,  who  afHfted  to  de- 
ftroy  the  Magian  tyranhy,  and  his  father  Zopyrus,  who 
took  Babylon,  threw  him  under  na  temptations  of  com- 
plying fervilely  with  the  meafures  of  a  court,  to  raiie  a 
fortune,  or  giving  up  the  intercft  of  the  crown,  from 
which  he   derived   his   honours,  through   an  a(Fe6lation 

F   2 
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of  popularity.  At  the  lame  time  the  virtue  and  gent- 
rofity  of  bis  temper  rendered  him  incapable  of  fugg^ing 
any  counfels  but  fuch  as  tended  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  monarch  and  the  fubjed.  His  many  fluning  qua^ 
lities,  and  glorious  exploits,  are  at  prefent  the  reigmng 
topic  of  our  converiation.  And  though  the  remembrance 
of  them  rather  ferves  to  imbitter  than  allay  our  concern, 
.  permit  me,  in  compliance  with  the  general  talk,  to  in- 
dulge myfelf  a  little  on  a  fubjed,  to  which  thou  th3rlelf  mayil: 
be  in  part  a  ftranger,  fince  thy  acquaintance  at  court  was 
not  formed,  till  die  moft  adive  fcenes  of  his  life  were  over, 

Megaby^us  was  educated  under  the  eyes  of  his  fa-; 
ther  in  the  regular  and  manly  difcipline  of  the  ancient  Perr 
lians,  of  all  others  the  belt  adapted  to  reftify  the  heart. 
Hence^he  imbibed  thofe  prjnciples  of  juftice  and  fbrtir 
tude.  Which  carried  him  through  the  world  with  untaint^ 
ed  integrity.    He  wais  early  inure^l  to  the  dangers  of  war, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  youn^  Perlian  latraps  ;  and 
performed  fuch  fervices  in  his  lirft  campaign^  as  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Darius,  a  prince  remark- 
able for  a  fuperior  Ikill  in  diftingqilhing  the  merit  of  hi$ 
fubjeds.    In  the  next  reign,  Megabyzus's   lavour  was 
fo  bx  from  being  diminilhed,  that,  when  Xerxes  under- 
took his  expedition  againll:  Greece,  he  made  him  gene- 
ral of  the  land  forces  in  conjunAion  with  Mardonius  ; 
and,  as   a  farther  m^rk  of  dillindion,  allied  him  to  die 
royal  blood  by  a  marriage  i^th  Amytis  his  daughter. 
As  thou  knoweft,  that  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  invalion  of 
Greece  was  owing  to  the  n^  counfels  which  conduced 
it,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  Megabyzus  took  no 
greater  fh^re  in  the  management  of  the  war,  than  the 
duties  of  his  oflice  required  from  him ;  and  even  declined 
being  concerned  in  a  proje^  on  which  Xerxes  would 
have  lent  him|  of  plundering  Delphi.    It  was  in  the  hzppf 
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rdgn  of  our  prefent  monarch,  that  the  merits  of  this 
great  man  principally  diiplayed  themfelves ;  for  the  wii^ 
dom  of  the  prince  never  (sUs  to  (bed  a  cherifhing  in- 
fluence over  the  abilities  of  his  fervants.  The  firft  fer- 
vice,  which  Megabyzus  performed,  was  no  lefs  than  that 
of  difcovering  and  preventing  the  treafqns  of  Art  ab  anus, 
vAio^  after  taking  away  the  life  of  Xerxes,  imputed  the 
murder  to  his  eldeft  fon  DArius  ;  and  when  this  detefted 
calumny  had  brought  undeferved  punifhment  on  the 
young  prince,  he  continued  his  pradices  againft  Art  A* 
XSRXES,  the  next  heir.  MegaByzus,  not  content  with 
diftinguifhing  his  fidelity  by  tracing  out  this  danger* 
ous  confpiracy,  gave  ftrong  proofs  of  his  courage,  in  a 
battle  againft  the  adherents  of  Artabanus,  who  raifed 
a  rebellion  to  revenge  his  death.  He  was  afterwards 
thought  the  fitteft  perfon  to  command  in  ^gypt,  where 
the  natives  had  taken  the  advantage  of  thefe  troubles  to 
du<$w  off  their  obedience  to  Perfia,  and  were  ftrongly 
fupported  by  the  Athenians.  Megabyzus  defeated  the 
rebels  and  their  allies  in  a  battle  near  Memphis,  and  foon 
reduced  them  to  furrender,  upon  this  Angle  condition,  that 
their  lives  fliould  be  fpared. 

Thou  wilt  wonder,  that  I  pafs  over  in  (ilence  a  few 
fucceeding  years  of  this  great  man's  life ;  let  it  fuffice  to 
(ay,  that  by  a  fteady  obfervance  of  duty  through  the 
remaining  part  of  it,  he  expiated  the  fhort  folly  he  had 
been  guilty  of  in  departing  from  that  ftri6l  fubmiffion 
to  his  prince,  which  is  required  by  the  laws  of  Periia. 
Thofe,  who  were  acquainted  with  his  high  fpirit,  and  high 
notions  of  honour,  were  perhaps  lefs  fuprized  than  others  at 
his  indignation,  to  fee  his  fuccefsful  fervices  fo  ill  requited^ 
as  that  the  Egyptian  prifoners,  and  Inarius  dieir  pretended 
king,  fhould  be  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  public  faith, 
which  he  had  engaged  to  them  for  their  fafety.  On  his  return 
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to  court,  our  monarch,  who  peihaps  thought  him  n6ft 
fufficiently  humbled,  or  had  X  ttimd  to  put  his  fididiiy  tB 
a  tri^  took  kcid  of  an  occafion  to  banijQi  hini  to  Cirta, 
on  pretence,  that  he  had  violated  a  ftanding  law  of 
the  empire>  which  enjoins,,  that  none  ihould  dare  at  any 
hunting  to  ftrike  the  beaft,  before  die.  King  had  dirown 
his  javelin.  Megabyzus  behaved  himfelf  with  fucH 
refignation  in  his  exile,  that,  by  the  intercefion  erf*  his 
friends,  he  was  reftored- to  the  royal  &vour,  and  em- 
ployed to  oppofe  the  attempts  of  CiMON..  The  confiant 
run  of  ill  fuccefs,  which  attended  us  in  every  engagement 
with  the  Greeks,,  had  fo  difpiiited  our  foldiefs,  that  all^ 
the  condu£t  of  Megabyzus  could  not  infpire  them  with 
courage^,  in  a  battle,  which  he  ventured  agaii^  die  Atfae- 
jnian  general  on  the  coafts  ofCilicia..  This  induced  him 
to  be  a  ftrenuous  advifer  of  peace>  that  the  empire  might 
have  leifury  and  opportunity  to  recover  its  lofles.  The 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Cimon's  peace,,  were,  as  thou  knoweft^.  rather  fuited  to 
the  exigency  of  our  affairs,  than  the  honour  or  advantage 
of  the  empire,  and  occaiioned  at  firft  great  difcontenta- 
among  the  peopb.  But  M£GABY2:us  both  fore&w  and 
foretold  the  advantages,  which  muft  eniiie  to  us,  when 
the  Greeks)  delivered  from  foreign  wars,  would  in  all 
probability  turn  dieir  arms  againft  themfelves.  This 
2lw2iY^  made  him  attentive  to  the  progrefs  of  thofe  dif- 
turbances,  whidi  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  the  ftales,  vihcrt 
thou  refideft,  perpetually  excites.  He  employed  Arth- 
Mius  of  Zelis  to  foment  the  quarrels  between  Athens 
and  Sparta;  and  when  the  war  now  carrying  on  was* 
ready  to  break  out,  propofed  in  council,  that  thou 
-Ihouldft  be  fcnt  to  watch  over  the  counfels  of  Greece^ 
Thou  gavcft  him  fo  much  fatisfiskaion  in  this  employmentr 
that  on  his  death-bed  he  fpoke  of  thy  abilities  in  the  ftrongdl 
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M  ir€tt  89  the  kindeft  term^^o  tke  king  himfelf)  who  did 
biflll  ifar  hdillour  of  a  vifit 

And   »   trtiAf   fAj  C&SAMMR)  then  haft  occafion 
Cmt  the  patronage  of  aB  thy  friends*      Tbribazus  the 
trniiireri  whdie  chitf.  infinlaiiting  temper  thou  art  net 
tmaoipi^khitkid  Uritfay  privatdjriimpeb  dmt  pofitive  oM  coun- 
ielior^   die  niifief  of   the   ^{(|   to  fpread  about  diiad<^ 
Tatxtagqoaa  ttpoM  of  dijf  eondti^l^    They  g;ive  out,  that 
ikoa  h^  indeed   tnmfinitt^  tb^   neWS  of  the   Piraeus 
yMti  toUraMe  c^UiAnelsi   but  neither   ratfed  up.  friends 
to  Peffi%  or  penarated  into  the  fecrtts  of  the  Atheniaa 
cduofeb.    That,  inftead  of  joining  with  Clbon  and  his 
fiittxxi,  \ldioni  it  ii  our  intereft  to  fupport,  as  they  defire 
die  centinuance  of  the  W^,  thou  converfeft  with  none  but 
dxiiiii  .wbd  declare  for  petc^  and  even  mingleft  in  dieir 
cablds.    PiTisAti  the  eunuoh,  and  Artasyras,  keeper 
of  the  rdcordS)  do  thee  ill  offices*     The  chief  aim  of  this 
fiioIMh  intrigue^  which  I  have  taken  ibme  pains  to  get  to 
die  bottom  of  is  to  contrive  thy  removal  from  Athens> 
that  one  Timocles  may  be  thy  fucceflbr.     He  is  a  rhe- 
toritian  of  Eubcea,  who  having  fled  his  country  for  debt, 
has  rambled    over   moft  part  of  Greece,   and  procured 
recoQunendations  to  fome  of  the  fatraps  here.    He  ap- 
pears,  from  th^  little  I  have  feen  of  him,  to  be  a  talka^ 
rive  conceited  pedant,  pretending  to  great  correfponden- 
cies  in  Greece,  and  to  be  well  /killed,  not  only  in  the 
politer  arts,   which  have  been  his  fludy,  but  in  the  po- 
litics of  each  republic,  and  the  difpofitions  of  the  ruling 
men.     He  is  a  Conftant  attendant  at  the  t^ibles  of  feve*- 
ral  of  our  fatraps,  to  whom  he  pays  an  affiduous  court, 
by  flattering  every  fplendid  vanity,  and  complying  with 
each  fantaftic  humour  of  his  patrons;  the  never-falling 
arts,  by  which  a  paradte  and  fycophant  finds  means  to 
ihut  the  doors  of  the  great  againft   modeft   worth.      I 
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can  aflure  thee,  diat  the  calumhits  of  thy  enemies  make  no 
in^preflion  upon  the  mind  of  oor  fovereign.  He  has  fup- 
ported  the  remonftrances  of  Gobryas  by  fuch  exprefi 
orders  to  die  treafurer  concerning  thy  remittances,  as  he 
will  not  dare  to  difobey.  That  honeft  minifter  is  employed 
hi  the  friendly  but  difagreeahle  office  of  fettling  the  affairs 
of  Megabyzus's  family,  which  are  much  dilbrdered  by 
the  infamous  pra£Uces  of  Apollonides  the  phyiician. 
I  know  not  how  to  explain  to  thee,  at  diis  diftance,  fuch  a 
complication  of  guilt.  Tliat  Coan  wretch  has  dared  to  pol- 
lute the  honour  of  the  ro)ral  blood,  and  ftain  the  bed  of  his 
mailer  and  benefaiftor  with  adultery.  But  let  me  draw  a 
veil  over  this  fcene  of  iniquity,  and  only  wifh,  diat  the 
ii?.me  of  Amytis  may  not  defcend  to  pofterity  in  the  annals 
of  the  family  of  Achjemenes*  The  bare  touching  this  fub- 
je6l  renews  my  grief  of  the  lofs  for  fo  able  a  minifter,  which 
thofe  alone  are  capable  of  feeling  as  they  ought,  mdiora 
hiftory  and  experience  teaches,  how  much  the  influence  of 
one  fuperior  genius  contributes  to  the  happineis  of  na- 
tions ♦.     Farewel. 

From  Sufa.  P. 


*  Tt  is  not  improper  to  obfenre  here  once  for  all,  that  the  prindpti  faAs 
in  thrfc  letters,  relating  to  Mcoaitzus  and  his  family,  are  likewife  men- 
tioned,  though  with  icfs  accuracy  and  fewer  circamftanceSy  in  the  htg- 
mcnts  of  Ctesias,  which  are  ufually  printed  at  the  end  of  Hbboootvs 
The  confirmation,  which  thofe  fragments  receive  from  our  coUeAioa,  will 
probably  give  the  reader  a  better  opinion  of  the  Cnioiam  phylician*s  Ten* 
city,  i^hofe  fabulous  accounts  of  India  have  g;reatly  funk  the  credit  of  his 
Perfian  hiftory ;  though  one  would  imagine,  that  his  long  rclidencc  in  the 
conrtof  Artaxbrxbs  MNBMoN.andhisperronal  farour  with  thatprince« 
mud  have  enabled  him  to  compile  it  from  tke  mod  authentic  nateriils. 
Note  by  the  TtanQator« 
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Lr    E    T    T   E    R       CIII. 


Cliander  to  Orsamis, 

I  have  taken  all  opportunities  of  improving  my  ac- 
quaintance vntfa  Socrates.  The  feveral  converiktions 
I  have  had  with  him,  on  the  fubjefl  of  religion,  give 
me  no  reafon  to  repent  of  it.  And  this  thou  wilt  per« 
haps  think  ftrange,  when  I  ingenuoufly  confefs  to  thee, 
that  h^  has  unfettled  die  favourable  fendments,  I  enter* 
tained  beme,  of  every  known  mode  of  popular  worfhip 
eftablilhed  on  die  earth;  fuch  is  either  the  dexterity  or 
die  force  of  his  reafonings.  We  walked  out  together 
die  other  day  in  a  very  fpeculadve  mood,  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  city,  towards  the  (hore,  where  we  furveyed  die 
ravages,  which  die  fea  has  lately  made  on  die  oppofite 
coaft  of  Eubcea.  It  was  a  melancholy  profpefl  to  obferve 
trees  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  the  hopes  of  die  hufbandman 
fioadng  on  the  fur&ce  of  the  waters;  and  as  the  fcene 
made  a  (bong  impreffion  on  my  fancy,  fo  it  called  up  my 
compaffion.  I  could  not  help  crying  out  in  a  fit  of  very 
humane  enthufialm ;  ^  Good  providence  !  why  daft  diou 
^  fuffer  the  evil  principle  to  deform  and  defolate  thy  works  ! 
^  How  will  it  glad  the  univerfe  to  fee  the  day,  when 
^die  power  indulged  to  this  being  fhall  fubmit  to 
«diinc!" 

Socrates  interrupted  me,  while  I  was  running  on  in 
my  complaints;  ^  And  pray,  £ud  he,   Cleander,  do 
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you  know  the  intention  of  the  Creator,  in  producing  diat 
infinite  variety  of  weeds  and  infe^  which  follow  one 
another  in  numberlefs  fuccefSons  every  hour,  and  which 
fufFer  as  much  from  the  tread  of  the  thinking  philo- 
fopher,  as  of !  th#  heedlefs  peafint?  TMefe  always  feem 
fuperfluous,  and  are  often  inconvenient  to  us;  and  yet 
doubtlefs  have  their  ufe  and  importance  in  the  fyfteou 
Are  you  acquainted,  continued  he, .  with  the  deiign  of 
the  fhipwright  in  each  rope,  fail,  or  timber,  that  contri- 
butes to  the  building;  of  a  galleyi  And  yet  you  can 
truft  to  his  difcretiou  aad  experience  in  fuch  matters. 
Perhaps  the  tone  of  every  ftring,  upon  the  Doric  harp^ 
may,  when  feparately  takeuf  be  jarring  and  unpleaiant; 
and  yet  their  founds  are  fo  exa£Uy  proportioned  to  back 
other,  as  to  compofe  the  moftftriking  and  engaging  me- 
lody. Will  you  then  place  lefs  confidence  in^^e  mecha- 
iiifm  of  tke  divine  artift  dian  in  that  of  a  &ipwrigbt  ? 
Or,  becauie  you  know*  more  of  the  harmony  of  an 
harp,  than  of  the  univerie,  will  you  doubt  fhe  fkiU  of 
htm,  who  formed  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres,  and  prefervtt 
the  minuteft  atom,  that  lies  under. our  feet^  or  the  largeft 
orb,  that  rolls  over  our  heads,  in  iti  proper  fituation  ?" 
^  The  fubmiffion  you  recommend,  returned  1^  is  a  good 
nuxiin,"  "  If  then,  anfwered  be,  .you  are  by  no  means 
matter  of  the  volume  of  nature  ^  why  ihould  you  pretend 
to  critioife  it  i  If  you  are  perfuaded  of  the  deity^s  exift- 
ence  and  omnipotence ;  of  the  boundleis  wifdom,  benevo- 
lence, and  rectitude  of  his  nature ,  fatisfy  your  doubts  with 
the  rational  as  weU  as  pious  folution,  that,  whatever  hap- 
pens eidicr  in  the  natural  or  moral  world,  with  refpoS  to 
its  ultimate  tendency  and  the  good  of  all,  operates  as  it 
ought  to  do.  And  that  oriental  do£^rine  of  the  future 
refignation  of  power  to  be  made  by  Arimanius  to  Org- 
MASOES,  is  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than  a  figurative  or 
allegorical  manner  of  exprdfing  thb  plain  truth.     Who 
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Inovi^but  the  guardian  geniiisof  our  ftate  Aoy  hahm  tnuMd 
iit  iitundattoti^  refidting  ntcefbiiy  ftijm  thdft  geMral 
bw9^  by  vefiidl matter  is  ArtOtA^  bn  th^cdnA  c^Eubeuy 
Where  it^  eonfequenees  ^tre  Vtb  fatal^  Am  ilkef  would  kam 
been  on  that  of  Athens?  Perhaps  diere&M  itre  hatvt 
leafoA  to  be  particukriy  tbankfbh  Let  Atat  be  ils  k  wiU  ;^ 
k  is  a^e&l that  ftom»  and  teoipeiH  are^ftfrvice  m clear-^ 
ing  the  affiioJ^iere  from  rapours:  and  vAiy  inay  not 
earthquakes  and  torrents,  however  Aey  iyijufe  atid  diftr^ 
us  fdr  ^  tvfaile,  anfwer  fome  unknown  purpofes  of  hfting. 
"Benefit  f  Of  thefe  ddngs  we  are  both  incompetent  and 
uiproper  judgesr  * 

•*  I  fee,  internipted  ly  what  you  aim  at :  you  woukF 
argue^  that  all  evU  is  partial,  and  not  ^(b!ute ;  that  what 
we  fee  of  it  arHes  not  from  any  msdevolent  being  couno- 
teradting  the  good  one,,  but  from  ^e  original  fcheme  and 
^onftitution  of  things.  At  the  feme  time  y6u  muft  own^ 
that  uninterrupted  tradition,  one  of  the  moft  univerfal  and 
acknowledged  arguments  for  the  bdief  of  a  providence^ 
speaks  as  ftrongly  in  fapport  of  die  opinion,  which  jcm 
controvert.  This  opinion  has  been  long  hdd  by  the- 
Perflansy  and  many  odier  nations  of  the  world.  Forney 
thought,  (and  rightly  I  believe)  that  evil  in  no  fhape 
Whatever  could  be  derived  from  God  :  they  thought, 
that  as  be  is  peffbfHy  good,  he  could  never  imeniiix 
the  l&i&  fliare  of  it  in  his  Works;  and  as  he  is  perlediy 
wife,  tbejr  imagined,  if  the  vrfiole  depended  on  his  wiB^ 
he  would  have  been  carefid  to  contrive  it  better/*  ^  From 
fiidi  narrow  and  contra£ted  views  of  the  fyflem^  Pefdie^ 
SotRATSS,  men  have  conceived  it  neeeffiuy  te  fuppoib 
ail  Arimanius,  in  order  to  clear  difficulties;  little  aj^re^ 
hehding,  that  all  evil,  like  the  viper,  carries  along  with 
it  an  antidote  for  the  poifon  it  flteds.  We  find  vice  or 
moral  evil  is  attended  widi  pam  or  natural  evil : « by  du& 
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snouis  men  are  brought  to  a  ienfe  of  y^hzt  is  rigkt)  and 
natural  evil  in  it's  turn  produces  moral  good.  By  ano- 
dier  revolution  very  obvious  and  frenxicnt,  moral  good 
brings  forth  natural  good;  and  that  producing  riot  and 
excefs,  again  brings  forth  moral  evil.  Such  is  the  re- 
volving condition  of  things;  nor  is  any  part  of  the 
creation  calci^Iated  to  unhappy  ends,  in  the  \dK)le  golden 
chain  of  cauies  and  effe£b,  which  hangs  down  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  is  fixed  to  the  foot  of  JovE's 
throne.  You  fee  there  is  no  occaiion  for  the  bad  prin- 
ciple to  account  for  appearances  in  morals,  or  in  phy- 
fics.  It  is  then  highly  reafonable  to  believe  there  is 
none."  ^  But,  faid  I,  to  wave  the  fuppofition  of  a  ma- 
levolent being  exifting  from  all  eternity;  methinks  ano- 
ther opinion  is  not  abfurd,  which  is  derived  from  anci- 
ent tradition,  that  before  the  formation  of  the  world  out 
of  Chaos,  a  certain  fpirit  of  high  order  revolted  from  his 
allegiance  to  the  Deity,  and  drew  off  with  him  a  large 
number  of  demons.  Thefe  perpetually  endeavpur  to  dif- 
iturb  the  regularity  of  the  univerfe,  and  are  more  efpecially 
tmj^oycd  in  haunting  the  ways  of  men,  and  fuggefting  to 
lus  thofe  iniquities,  which  may  reduce  us  to  the  fame  ftate 
pf  Qiifery  with  themfelves." 

^^  Even  this  ientiment,  anfwered  Socrates,  appears  to 
me  liable  to  fuch  difficulties,  as  fufficiently  explode  it ; 
although  it  is  fecure  from  the  great  variety  of  contra- 
didions,  on  which  the  other  is  founded.  It  is  impro- 
bable, that  a  being  lb  excellent  in  rational  endowments, 
and  therefore  feniible  of  his  own  finitenefs,  (hould  en- 
tertain a  thought  of  rebelling  againft  the  infinite  pro- 
vidence. We  find  even  men,  frail  and  (hort-fighted  as 
diey  are,  expofed  to  innumerable^  unruly  appetites,  and 
ever  complying  with  their  impulfe,  are,  when  they  com- 
lyiit  vice,  far  from  meaning  to  affront  the  Deity,  and 
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only  defign  to  gratify  a  craving  and  tormenting  paffion. 
Such  beings,  as  the  revolted  ones  you  Ipeak  of,  could 
not  then  be  fo  abfurd,  as  to  attempt  dethroning  that 
power,  who  raifed  them  from  nodiing,  and  by  whofe  good-* 
nefs  they  fubfifted ;  and  as  they  were  of  fo  fublime  a 
nature,  they  could  be  open  to  no  pai&on,  but  the  more 
refined  one  of  ambition  or  of  pride.  From  the  faint 
attacks  of  both  thefe  the  purity  of  their  judgiQcnts 
would  preferve  them:  in  the  former  cafe,  a  juft  fenf<} 
of  the  divine  perfe£tions ;  in  the  latter,  of  their  own. 
Elfe,  I  would  afk,  of  what  value  is  exalted  reafon  ?  But 
granting  there  is  diis  commonwealth  of  evil  fpiritt  ex- 
ifting  in  the  vaft  expanfe ;  yet  I  doubt,  whether  they  are 
fuiFered  to  break  in  upon  the  borders  of  our  world.  To 
ipeak  plainly,  I  mutt  think  their  agency  here  not  only 
neither  terrible  nor  troublefbme^  but  entirely  unneceflary. 
Our  virtue  is  fufficiently  afTaulted  by  internal  pafEons 
or  external  allurements ;  and  reafon  often  quits  the  field, 
unequal  to  the  combat*'  It  is  to  be  prefumed  therefore, 
if  thefe  fpirits  are  permitted  to  enfhare  mankind,  that  the 
good  Being  gives  us  in  thofe  moments  an  extraordi- 
nary  power  to  affift  our  reafon,  in  withfl:anding  the  ex- 
traordinary temptations,  which  engage  our  appetites.  So 
diat,  admitting  the  h&  to  be  as  you  ftate  it,  we  are 
jufl  in  the  condition,  in  which  we  were  before,  as  to  the 
proportion  of  temptation  to  invite  tranfgreffion,  and  of 
reafon  to  fupport  virtue.  Hence  I  maintain,  that  the 
agency  of  thefe  beings  is  unnec^ary ;  and  as  the  wifeft 
of  all  Beings  can  do  nothing,  that  is  fuperfluous,  I 
muft  think  the  opinion  is  an  error,  however  fupported 
by  tradition,  or  enforced  by  authority.  The  truth  is, 
the  belief  of  Ae  evU  principle  (as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained to  you)  arofe  from  the  conjefhires  of  Ignorance; 
and  the'  worfhip  of  him  arofe  from  die  fuggeftions  of  Fear ; 
^e  two  fiital  ingredients  of  Superftidony  vi^ch  begins 
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ia  the  fiffkf  wi  mimoates  in  the  laft.    For  Ae  under- 
ftaadkig  atid  ^  {Slfioos  reciprocsdly  mi(rq)re&nt  Qbje£ts9 
and  forve  to  copfirm  one  aoother  in  their  n^iitual  mi^sdces. 
I  hardly  imagine  tH.s  iddatry  took  place  foon  after  die 
crcBtioQ  9f  fhiflgSy  or  early  in  a  ftate  of  inncxrenic^  ^dA 
naUire.     The  hiimdii  mce  would  be  |dear<;d  in  the  be- 
ginning  with  the  {r€fhn^  and   novelty   of  all    around 
Afcm,    They  upotild  addreis  tbemfelves  to  the  good  prin- 
ciple in  fongs  of  ^anldgivii^ ;  and  as,  during  their  art- 
leflhefe  and  fin^plicicy,  icarcp  any  natural  evil3y  ^nd  do 
moral  evik  appean^df  they  would  not  turn  their  ^ou^t^ 
or  adoration  to  the  bad  principle*    And  indeed  it  i^  ra- 
ikmal  to  tuppol^  that  it  would  be  in  the  in&ncy  of  zn  un- 
depraved  Wf>rld9  as  in  the  infancy  of  man.    We  fbould  be 
move  governed  by  hope,  a  paffion,  that  attends  the  harm- 
Jeis  and  unpra£tiied,  than  by  fear,  a  paffion,  that  grows 
4Dnly  from  difappointiifients  and  experience.     Afterwards 
^hisn  regular   (bcieties    were,  by  degrees,  fcattered  over 
4he  iace  af  the  eartht  natural  evil  increaiing  with  the 
improvements  of  %Ft  and  the  £mtaftic  eleganci^  of  life, 
fmd    moral   evil   l^i>ging  up  from   the  refinements  of 
-poitcy,  and  jarring  interefts  of  private  perfpns   and  of 
nations,  mankind  became  difladsfied  with  the  difpeniatiQOS 
of  providence,  not  apprehending  they  had  brought  thefe 
calamities  on  themfelves ;  endeavoured  to  i^cb  for  die 
caufe  of  them;   and  at  laft  dreiled  up  in  their  affright^ 
imaginations  diat  airy  vifion  of  the  malicious  being*     Thus 
ftands  the  origin  of  thp  opinipt^  whole  prpgrefe  I  tajce  \o 
'hs»c  been  this. 

When  the  difficulty  of  ^u^ounting  for  the  phaeoomf* 

Mn  of  evil  was  firft  fburtled  in  the  mii;|d^  of  joicnf  they 

^longht  their  God  vras  enraged  with  the^i,  believing  he 

kad  *  the  feeds  of  pe&fiOm^fk  wi4^ifi  him  as  well  ^  tfaey ; 

and  4n  'order  (o  aioUify  him,  ttic^y  wprfhjppe4  hjun  und^r 
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^  yaitiiraiar  confidrtmtion  of  liis  angcy  «£iiqmu     TUs 

fpis  dmie  in   many  countrift   hjr  die  vouftip  of  ctiI 

charaders  recorded  in 'their  hifiories,  ^vfaicfa  wen  -iliaiight 

to   be   emblematical    of   the   wrathful    agency    of   the 

Deky.     Ia  ^yre,  and  in  Gartiiag<e»  (a  Tyrian  colony,) 

ti^y  ftill  centawM  <«»  offer  human  'ficrifiecs  to  Savuxn 

or  MoLOCff,  wAto  pmkMy  vns  <moe  a  en^el  tyrant  in 

that  kingdom,    and  adored  ufon  his  deald^    to  previe^t 

Mm  ft^om  peribvering,    in  ^nioiker  life,  in  the  m^iofr^ 

lent  i^ofitions  he   ^had  flMwn  to  bk  people  m   this. 

The  worfliip  of  Saturn  was  afterwards  interpreted  4o 

bear  a  gei^eral   allufion  to  the  diforder  obferved  in  the 

fyftem,  and  regsrded  only  as  a  peoulinr  manner  4)f  appeaf* 

tng  the  ang^r  e(  the  on6  Deily,    The  cafe  wu  the  fimie 

in  iEgypt  88  to  ftbe  wvrfiilp  of  Tvimoir,  «who,  in  rfajs 

hiAorical  ^oapaeHy,  ¥fas  4|e  dfftui^r  of  iiis  cauntiy,  ms 

0»in^€  was'the  ^bine£lAor  of  it ;  in  hiraU^ciriaal,  he  was 

the  burning  heat  of  the  fun  prodtiping  draught  .in  their 

hnds,  and  the  anger  of 'die  Deity  exerting  ideif  in  the  :pu<r 

nifliment  of  die  world.    But  «;ifhen  men  (|iw  an  unifitsr- 

ntpted  tram  of  ofUs  oome  in  upofi  them,  inflead  of  here 

and  4iere  an  inoomFonienoe  or  a  mifehiei^  as  at  ibft,  diey 

thought  thefe  dHTerem  operations  coidd  not  be  ^derived 

lirom  one  caufe;  and^  nemedythe  Ibeming  inconfsften- 

oy,    they  imputed  tbo  ^ood  efhSts  to  one  being,  and 

•Ae  evil  to  another.     Henoe  diey  imp^pred  the  affiftance 

^ofdie  one,  arid  defnrecated  the  refentment  of  the  other} 

never  refleAing,  4)9t  howeiter  tii^  might  hope  to  Mcen 

^  being  various  in  his  temper,  it  was  abAird  to  Jntreat  or 

exped   compaffion  from   one  perfe^y  malicious.      "  I 

am  very  much  obliged  to  you,   Socrates,  faid  I,    for 

your  unreferved  difquifition  of  Ais  matter;  and  fince  we 

have  entered  fo   fairly  and  infenfibly  into  the  fubjed  of 

idolatry,  I   wifh  you  would  go  on  with  it."     "  We  are 

now,  anfwered  the  philofopher,  returned  to  the  city,  and 
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my  engagements  call  me  to  a  fympofiam  widi  Alci- 
BIADB8.  But  I  flatter  myfelf  anodier  opportunity  wiQ 
foon  be  offered  to  us/'    And  fo  we  parted. 

Whedier  there  was  any  wei^t  in  diefe  reafimings,  thy 
penetration  wiU  inform  thee.  Thou  wilt  at  leaft  judge 
from  hence,  how  freely  Socrates  difcourfes  on  every 
point  of  moral  inftrudion  and  popular  belief.  For  tny 
own  part,  I  was  filenced,  not  convinced  by  his  arguments ; 
or,  if  I  were  convinced,  I  was  unwilling  to  be  converted  by 
them. 

The  dcttEdon  of  error.  Or  same  s,  as  is  neceflary  to 
the  confirmation  of  truth,  as  the  contemplation  of  vice  to 
die  prafiice  of  virtue.  And  yet  I  queftion,  whedier  it 
be  worth  while  to  think  for  ourfdves  upon  thefe  matters, 
to  reform  fpeculative  errors,  and  depart  from  received 
c^inions.  Such  enquiries  expofe  a  man  to  various  cen- 
fures.  The  difcreet  upbraid  hfai  with  imprudence,  the 
prejudiced  with  abfurdity,  the  dull  with  affieAation,  and 
die  bigots  with  impiety.  In  Greece  indeed  there  is 
one  circumftance  attending  thefe  ftudies,  which  prevents 
the  ill  confequences,  that  might  otherwife  arife  from 
them.  For  the  philofophers,  not  efteeming  the  people 
fit  to  be  admitted  into  dieir  Arcana,  lay  it  down,  that  trudi 
is  intended  for  private  entertainment,  rather  than  for  pub- 
lic utility ;  as  if  it  were  like  the  water  of  the  Choafpes 
wfaofe  refrefhing  draughts  are  indulged  to  none,  but  the 
fovereifins  of  Aiia. 
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Cleander  to  Smerdis  the  Mage. 

WONDER   not,  wife  Smerdis,   that  I   frequently 
fend  diee  my  obfervations  on  human  nature,    and  its 
efibrts  towards  wifdom  in  this  country.    Afliire  diyfelf, 
no  place  in*  the  world  affords  fuch  variety  as   Greece. . 
Thou,    who  art  ufed  to  converie  with  a  people  con* 
tented  with  die  wifdom  of  Zoroaster,  liveft  in  per- 
petual calm.     Thou  canft  have  no  conception  of  the 
turns  and  whimfical  fallies  of  die  human  mind,   where 
fuD  liberty  is  indulged.     The  peace,  which  arifes  from 
an  union  of  opinion,  is  like  a  dead  flill  fea;  without  dan- 
ger indeed,  but  it  fbows  not  the  flrength  and  nature  of 
that  dement.     In  this  place,  if  a  man  preferve  but  an 
external  regard  for  the  Gods,  the  principles  of  philofo- 
phy  and  religion  are  mere  matters  of  choice.     He  may 
take  what  mailer  he  pleafes ;   or,  if  he  like  it  better, 
(which  fome  have  zSe&cd)  he  may  take  none,  and  fb 
have  the  credit  of  being  felf-taught,  and  perhaps  too  of 
being  die  only  follower,  as  well  as  founder  of  his  fyf- 
tem. 

There  is  a  man  of  no  finall  note  at  Abdera,  who  to  a 
knowledge  of  nature  has  joined  that  of  mankind.  By  a 
confbnt  train  of  realbning  founded  on  experiment,  he 
attained  the  one;    and   the  change  of  manners,    that 
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a  courfe  of  travek  prefented  htm,  gave  htm  a  fufficient 
infigfat  intatfae  other.  The  refiilt  of  diis  improved  ge- 
nius is  fonftthing  extraordinary;  he  very  much  aflFeds 
^litude,  but  with  no  defign  towards  ferious  fpeculadefis ; 
nodiing  is  fardnr  from  him :  he  fliuni  mcii>  not  to  avoid 
the  gaiety  of  converiation>  and  the  impertinence  of 
mirth,  but  becaufe  he  can  enjoy  himfelf  better^  and  be 
merrier  without  them.  Nobody  laughs  more  heartily  at 
a  jeft  he  has  juft  heard,  than  this  philofopher  does  at 
his  own  ordinary  refledions.  His  imagination  afibrds 
him  a  conftant  fiipply  of  ridiculous  images ;  but  if  any 
of  his  neighbours  interrupt  his  merriment  by  faUing  in  his 
way,  he  turns  the  laugh  upon  dienu  It  is  to  no  puipofe 
to  tell  him,  they  are  di^fed  to  be. ferious;  that  Aey 
expeft  his  condolence  for  the  lo6  of  their  treafitre^  the 
£ulure  of  a  vintage,  or  the  death  of  a  relation.  He 
knows  no  paffion  but  one;  and  whatever  turn  of  mind 
their  fortune  gives  them,  his  is  always  to  be  merry.  In 
(faort,  if  he  hears  that  an  heir  is  born>  or  a  fiunily  is 
extin6t;  if  he  be  told  of  new  honours  conferred^  ordi£> 
grace  falling  upon  a  great  man ;  of  die  fuccefi  of  an 
army^  or  its  defeat;  his  laughter  is  equally  immode* 
rate.  This  philofophic  turn  has  ibmething  fb  parti- 
cular in  it,  that  the  whole  town  agreed  to  fend  for  Hip- 
pocrates to  cure  him  of  his  frenzy.  The  phyd- 
cian,  upon  his  arrival,  found  him  in  the  laborious  em- 
plo]rment  of  difTeding  animals,  and  was  received  with 
a  loud  laugh;  which  however  was  (6  far  from  con- 
vincing him  of  his  patient's  diforder,  that,  after  fbme 
converfadon  with  him,  he  turned  back  with  indignation, 
and  (aid^  he  was  the  only  man  amongft  tbem  in  his  found 
ifenfes. 

Thou,  my  venerable  friend,  whofe    compofed   mind 
is  as  the  ferene  brightnds  of  the  moon>  wilt  almoft 
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&ncy  Ais  extravagant  charafler  is  of  my  own  forming. 
But  I  aiTure  thee,  I  have  heard  alfo  of  another  mailer 
in  philofophy  of  a  dire£l  oppofite  turn,  who  weeps  at 
every  thing,  which  raifes  the  mirth  of  the  odd  citizen 
of  Abdera.  I  cannot  tell,  which  of  thefe  two  to  prefer  j 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  approve  both.  But  I  think,  if 
that  learned  phyltcian  had  confined  itichi  together,  till 
they  had  reconciled  their  fyftems  to  each  other,  he 
W<Hild  hare  taken  a  te^tfntMt  ni^thod  bf  bfmging 
diem  to  that  moderation^  T^idi  thbt^  strt  tob  weH  ac- 
quainted with,  either  to  let  the  vitt  anci  nntfefy  of 
our  ipecies  fabjefil  thy  niliW  to  perpetiiaif  mfelaitdroly  df 
the  vanities  and  fbtfies  bf  it  be  th^  matef'lals  for  thy  fport 
and  merriment*     Faft#el. 


H- 
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LETTER       CV. 


Artaxerxes  the  King  to  Cleakdbr. 

THE  latis&dion,  which  you  have  given  us  by  your  di- 
ligence and  abilities  in  the  difcharge  of  your  employment 
at  Athens,  hath  been  fo  great,  diat  we  have  not  only  or- 
dered our  minifters  to  fignify  it  to  yoM  in  their  difpotcheSi 
but  beftowed  feveral  marks  <^  our  royal  favour  upon  you, 
as  a  juft  reward  of  ]rour  fiuthfiil  fervices. 

We  do  not  doubt  of  die  continuance  of  that  zeal 
and  induftry,  which  hath  hitherto  appeared  in  your  con* 
dud ',  and  have  therefore  thought  fit  to  entruft  you  with 
an  affair  of  the  higheft  importance^  which  demands  as 
much  fecrecy  in  the  mans^ement,  as  fpeed  in  the  execu- 
tion. You  cannot  be  ignorant^  that  during  the  time  of 
our  royal  father,  the  people  of  Boeotia,  particularly  die 
Thebans,  were  well  affe&ed  to  die  Perfian  cauie,  and 
even,  in  oppofition  to  the  refl  of  Greece,  made  the  fub- 
miffion  of  earth  and  water,  which  was  demanded  of  diem ; 
perfevering  in  their  fidelity  to  us  inviolably,  till  the  unfortu- 
nate batde  of  Plataca.  We  have  htdy  Received  un- 
doubted intelligence,  that  notwidifianding  the  change^ 
which  happened  at  Thebes,  foon  after  that  a^on,  and 
the  general  notion,  diat  die  city  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  interefl  of  Lacedaemon,  diere  fUll  fubfifl  great  remains 
of  die  old  Median  faftion,  vfho  want  nodiing  but  en- 
couragement from  us,  and  fupplies  of  money,  to  take  the 
government  into  their  hands*  Upon  thefe  grounds  we  di- 
redfcyou,  that widumt  the  leaft  dday  or  flaying  for  furdier 
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orders,  you  fet  out  for  Thebes ;  and  if  you  find  things  in 

the  condition,  which  we  have  reafon  to  believe  they  are  in, 

jfou  muft  concert,  with  die  descendants  of  Timaginbs  and 

Artaginus,  (families  well  known  for  their  adherence 

Id  our  intereft)  thofe  alterations  in  the  fenateand  magiftra- 

cy,  "vdiich  may  bring  that  ftate  back  to  its  former  meafures. 

It  will  dien  be  eafy  for  you  to  prevail,  that  we  may  be  ad« 

mitted  into  the  Peloponnefian  league,   or  at  leaft  the 

Boeotian  confederacy ;  and  that  a  proper  place  of  arms,  as 

ibt  fortrefs  of  Elatea,  may  be  provided  for  die  reception 

of  die  troops  we  fhall  fend  to  their  affiftance.    We  have 

ordered  our  treafurer  TsRiBi^^^us  to  fend  you  by  the  ihip^ 

which  copveys  this  packet  remittances  fufficientto  enable 

you  to  put  our  defign  in  execution  t  and  fo  not  doubting 

that  you  will  exert  your  utmoft  abilities  to  accomplifh  diis 

important  (eryice^  we  recommend  you  to  the  prote^oa  of 

0r0MA8D£S. 

Given  at  Sufii  the  palace,  the  22d  of  the  moon  Ab^  in 
Ibe  41ft  year  of  our  reign. 
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LETTER        CYL 


Gleander  to  Orsames. 

I  met  Socrates  v^  lately  returning  from  a  facri- 
fice,  at  which  he  had  been  prefent  with  many  others  in 
thp  temple  pf  Minerva.  "  I  efteem  ^nyfelf  extremely 
fortunate,  faid  I,  in  meeting  you  at  ^  feafon  fo  oppor- 
tune for  religious  fpecul^tions.  You  kno^  the  claiai 
which  I  have  upon  you ;  and  though  various  things  have 
pafled  fmce  our  laft  conference,  in  the  daily  courfe  of 
bufmefs  and  converfadon,  in  which  we  are  engaged ;  yet 
1  aflyr^  ypu,  nr^y  thoughts  have  oftep  re9uin:c4  tP  the 
matters  you  infifted  on."  After  fpme  rftC9Ue£^ioj;i  ibp  phi- 
lofopher  began  thus :  ^  That  die  beil  things  are  liable 
to  the  greateft  degeneracy,  is  a  very  evident  maxim ;  be- 
caufe  in  their  original  formation  they  are  fiirtheft  from  it 
The  ftep  from  one  degree  of  imperfe^on  to  another  is 
not  fo  ftriking,  as  the  fall  from  perfed  purity  to  ab- 
folute  depravity.  The  ftate  of  religion  in  the  world 
comes  up  to  diis  obfervation.  When  it  was  fent  down 
from  heaven,  it  was  amiable  as  its  divine  author,  agreeable 
to  the  concluiions  of  reafon,  and  the  fureft  ally  of  it ;  in  a 
word,  every  way  fuited  to  that  plan  of  a£Uon,  which 
is  beft  for  moral  agents.  But  now  it  has  contraded 
intricacy,  and  throvm  off  its  fimplicity ;  it  has  adopted 
feverity  inftead  of  chearfulnefs ;  and  though,  according 
*to  die  fur  exemplar  engraven  on  the  untainted  mind, 
it  was  the  moft  unfit  cover  for  the  purpofes  of  guilt,  it 
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if  become  the  common  inftruinent  of  inquiry  and  diffi-* 
BUihtioiu  Theft  are  the  corrupdoiis  of  woalc  heads, 
and  ui^Qund  hearts.  The  former  have  made  reUgion 
an  ahfurd  thing,  and  the  latter  an  immoral  one^  Liko 
an  ttfieful  medicine,  it  was  firft  fpoiled  by  the  mixturft 
of  iuperftition,  which  intoxicated  the  reafon,  and  diea 
Tice  applied  it  to  poifon  the  manners  of  mankind  Ia-» 
deed^  no  diorough  reformaltonin  the  pradice  of  the  world 
can  be  expeded,  ludeia  the  theory  and  foundation  of 
virtue  is  regulated  better :  and  while  the  bdief  of  Poly«» 
dieifin  prevails  over  that  of  the  unity,  it  is  impoffible 
to  eftablifh  either.  For  tiU  a  juft  notion  of  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  God  is  popularly  taught,  the  only 
Bxoag  bafis  of  moral  fpeculation  is  wanting  to  fupport  the 
edifice  of  moral  condnft.  Whenever  that  principle  is 
inculcated,  fiditious  deities  wiD  be  ^liihed;  and  We 
fioU  perceire  it  to  be  with  improvements  in  religion^ 
as  it  may  (omt  ixf  of  other  be  with  phyiics,  Effe&si 
before  imputed  each  to  a  parttcuhr  cauCie^  wiU  be  afcribed 
to  Ae  true  general  onej  for  Ae  more  we  know  of 
nature  and  morality,  the  finifte'  we  find  botih."  *^  By 
way  of  tntrodudion,  find  I,  Soc&atss,  to  your  thoitghtt 
en  the  life  of  idolatry,  to  which  your  difcouife  has  wMf 
bfooght  you ;  let  me  aflc  you,  whether  it  is  not  prob»> 
Ue^  that  Gtm  wouU^  in  condefeenfion  to  human  infif • 
mttiet,  whca  firft:  he  fettled  man,  thit  flow  and  flialkxw 
leaibner,  in  the  world,  nudte  fome  fupernatural  revew 
lation  of  himfelf  to  him,  in  a  manner  that  flMidd  afeft 
his  fenfesb'*  ^  I  was  going  to  have  itiggefted  the  ikne 
remark,  anfwered  he;  and  it  is  from  hence  we  may  trace 
the  origin  ^d  progreft  of  that  worihtp,  which,  though 
ftruck  out  in  the  wildnefs  of  barbarifm,  has  been  con- 
firaied  by  the  fober  policy  of  legiflators.  For  after  God  . 
had  put  uo  to  the  rig^t  track,  it  is  reafonahle  H)  fup« 
pafe^    he  would  v^thdiaw  aU  fe«fible  mamfeftaiioos  of 
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himfdf,  and  fiificr  die  Speculative  improvements  of  men 
to  keep  pace  widi  tbeir  pradicaL  Neverdiefeft,  tra- 
dition would  be  unable  to  maintain  genuine  and  unadul* 
terated  fentiments  of  him*  The  grofe  conceptions  of 
men  would  ftiU  be  feeking  after  (bme  vifiUe  cmUems 
or  fymbols.  In  fuch  circumftances,  they  vrould  moft 
feadily  regard  die-fun,  whom  they  fimnd  to  be  die  great 
difpenfer  of  light  and  warmth,  as  the  vic^erent  of 
providence  in  the  iyftem,  to  vidiom  the  divine  energy 
was  more  efpecially  communicated.  They  would  con« 
fider  die  moon  too,  as  advancing  die  fruits  of  die  eardi 
by  her  milder  and  qualified  beams ;  and  in  a  fubordinate 
degree  would  reverence  the  ftars  and  [Janets.  I  would 
even  carry  this  fondnefs  of  the  early  ages  for  fenfible 
exhibitions  much  fardier.  For  becaufe  the  fplendour  of 
thefe  celdlial  fires  would  fometimes  be  wididrawn  from 
us  by  dieir  neceflary  courfes,  or  concealed  by  clouds  and 
tempefts ;  it  was  not  unnatural  to  have  recourfe  to  fym- 
bols of  our  own  making,  and  to  addrels  ourfelves 
to  ordinary  tefrtftrial  fire.  This  would  be  indeed  the 
emblem  of  an  emblem;  and  when  once  men  were  adding 
to  dieir  number,  one  may  without  difficulty  conceive^ 
how  (bon  the  generality  would  be  diftra&ed  widi  them, 
and  fix  their  devotion  on  that  ohjeSty  which  was  defigned 
only  to  raife  the  attention.  In  confidering  the  ievenl 
parts  of  the  ceconomy,  after  having  paid  to  much  honour 
to  the  aftive  powers,  they  could  not  negleft  the  fub- 
jt£t  of  their  general  operations,  the  earth.  Andfo,inpro- 
cefs  of  time,  diey  fell  down  before  the  elements,  vriiich 
compofe  the  world,  then  [dants  and  animals,  in  (bort 
every  thing  derived  from  them,  and  adored  the  parents  in 
die  ofBpring. 

Such  would  be  religion  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  tmaffifted 
by  priefts  and  temples,  unadorned  by  offerings  and  ce- 
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roBonies.     But  when  once  the  arts  of  life  were  growing 
in  the  vrorld,  the  rude  inventor  of  a  plough^  die  firft 
lower  of  grain,  the  archited  of  a  (brry  hut,  would  after 
dieir  deadi   be   commemorated  in  mournAd  rites,   and 
worfliipped  out  of  gratitude.     Encouraged  by  the  inven* 
tion  of  diefe  arts,  men  would  by  degrees  unite  them* 
fidves  in  a  ibcial  ftate.    They  would  build  cities,  divide 
property,  form  communities,  go  out  togedier  to  oppoTe 
dieir  enemies.    Hence  legiflators,  magxftrates,  and  gene- 
rals would  arife ;  and  thofe,  who  by  their  artifice,  or  abili- 
ties, could  gain  fupmor  dignity  and  efteem,  would  be 
followed  by  die  vows  and  intreaties  of  the  people  into 
another  ftate,  as  foonas  they  were  departed  from  this.   An 
imaginadon,  that  thefe  heroes  were  aq)able  of  continuing 
dieir  good  offices  to  their  friends  in  a  future  life,  how 
quickly  fbever  it  may  be  fuggefted  by  the  belief  and 
defire  of   immortality  incident  to  all  men,   would    be 
the  more  obvious,  if  any  tradidon  were  remainii^  in 
die  times  we  fpeak  of,  that  good  fpirits  were  formerly 
lent  down  by  providence  to  watch  the  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants,  and  open  any  peculiar  commiffions  to  man- 
kind.   And    now  thecjogy   became    more    complicated 
every  day« 

The  names  of  the  fun  and  moon  were  firft  beflowed 
on  a  good  king  or  queen  as  a  compliment,  to  intimate, 
diat  they  refembled  diofe  bodies  in  their  .  beneficial  effedi^. 
Afterwards,  when  die  adoration  of  deified  mortals  was 
to  be  advanced  into  popular  eflablifhments,  their  names 
were  given  to  thefe  celefHal  luminaries,  inflead  of  the 
name  of  each  luminary  being  given  to  them.  It  was 
faid  too,  that  they  refided  perfonally  in  different  fhus; 
and  hence  every  country  has  adapted  the  fphere  to  its 
diflind  heroes.  Thus  the  tranfition  was  very  eafy  from 
one  fort  of  worfhip  to  the  other.    In  more  refined  agesj^ 
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the  crafty  legiflator  pretended,  that  his  authority  came 
from  feme  M  local  hero,  vAo  had  been  raifcd  into  a 
tutelar  God,  either  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  woriliip* 
pers  for  his  memory,  or  tbcfir  pride,  in  thinking  Aey 
deferved  his  particular  regard.  To  thefe  Gods,  both  &* 
mily  and  national,  (acrifices  and  prayers  were  offered) 
agreeable  to  dieir  various  hiftoric  tempers.  We  have 
already  obferved,  how,  during  die  worfhip  of  die  m* 
tural  divinities,  they  proftrated  tfaemfelves  before  the 
elements  of  the  fenfible  or  irrational  fyftem.  Analogous 
to  that  wag  the  refytR  Aewn  to  the  elements  of  the 
rational  or  intetledual,  iirfiich  took  its  rifo  from  die  hu* 
man  apotkeofis.  They  adored  juftice^  fortitude,  com. 
paffion,  and  thofe  good  qusdities  of  the  mind,  that  had 
exalted  the  charaSers  of  heroes.  ^  The  oddeft  of  all  wor- 
fhip, faid  I,  is  that  performed  to  brutes  by  the  /Egyptians^ 
I  have  taken  feme  pains  to  enquire  into  it ;  and  once  I 
received  a  very  ingemous  and  elaborate  letter  *  on  this 
fubjed  from  a  friend  of  mine,  now  travelling  through  the 
Nomes  of  that  country,  ^ofe  parts  and  learning  I  efteem 
highly.  But  I  fiiouki  be  glad  to  know,  whether  your 
notion  of  it  is  the  fame  with  that,  which  has  been  taught 
me.  "  I  thank  pu,  anfwered  Socrates,  for  inentioniiig 
a  topic  fo  material  to  our  purpofe ;  for  fome  time  ago  I 
queftioned  a  learned  Adienian,  who  hod  travelledl  into 
^gypt,  and  received  htitshStary  ioformatioii  concemiag 
it.  Briefly  then,  it  was  indebted  far  its  beginning  to  the 
animal  hieroglyphics,  intended  to  expre6  the  biftories  and 
powers  of  their  ancient  deified  heroes.  Thefe  pidured 
fymbols,  which  were  emblematical  of  their  charadsrs, 
both  before  and  after  the  apotheofis,  being  changed  into 
living  ones,  that  devotion,  which  was  defigned  to^  be  cqb!' 
veyed  dirou^«  the  medium  of  the  figure  or  aniaHd  to  dK 
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Qodi  w^  at  h&  paid  viltun^y  la  ^he  aniinal.    Froin 
)^^t>-worfl^ip  is  4^ved  aq  infioi^  variety  of  leg^o48  an4 
f^eSf  to  4i%uUe  tlie  real  o^ijeiSs  of  it ;   for  when  ipeq 
bpgs^i  tq  f  eafp^  on  tk^  pQU>t«,  aii4  ^p|ie4  tbeir  natural  uii«. 
dprftaodings  to  px^Bnil;\^  matters  of  r^igion»  they  thought 
it  aKurd  to  deify  the^  pwA  fr^  and  imyef  fe^  ^peci^s. 
Xb^  pri^s  (who  wef«  prigijvdjy  ^ppif^t^  hy  the  le- 
giUators  of  gqveriii|i^|i^  wA   coniyEnonw«dths  to  lerve 
vjfOfiY  purpofes  gi  u(^  to  ibciety)  (Qu||d^  an  alarm  at 
thde  esMj^iries,  ^ich  AxwJfi  2^  t^  p^pi^  lu^nrative  part  of 
fiyiierftit^.    Thisi  pcc^^Mifd  ^ir  pr^Qodi^igy  that  die 
greatcf  b^ro  Gods  wsr^  ej^preffive  of  the  ieveral  attri^ 
k^U;s  of  the  firft  qai|fe*     And  in  ^gypt  particularly, 
they  invented  the  phyfical  mythology,  and  new  allegOr 
rical  ceremonies,  to  conceal  the  foibles  and  moral  Uemifhes 
xecorded   in   die  hiftories  of  their  keioea  and  tMtebuy 
dettiafi.    ^  Thde  accounts,  returned  I>  are  very  phufi- 
bk,  and  coincide  nearly  with  what  I  have  beards    But 
give  me  leave  to  aik  your  thoughts  oa  the  di^te  S9 
much  agijtated  between  die  Gred»  and  ^gjrptians,  whe* 
ther  Greece  borrowed  Goda  from  ^gypi^  or  -^Egjqnt  firom 
her.    Several  treadfes  have  been  written  oa  hs)A  {Mea^ 
a^d  copies  of  them,  have  been  traa&nitted  lo  4o  learn- 
ed in  both   nations^     Ei^kypab&as,   the  chief  prieft 
in  the  tempk  at   Ekufis,    hat  gained  great  credit  hy 
hia  perfiacmaace  in  defenee  of  the  Grecian  ds^mik     I 
am  told  a  prieft  of  HeKopolia  has  lately  writ  an  aaCwer 
tohinu 

^  It  is  a  difpute,  replied  th&>  philofopher,  in  which  no 
man  of  lenfe  interefts  himfelf,  and  which  concerns  only 
tbofe  formal  antiquaries,  who  lay  much  weight  on  points 
of  imaginary  moment.  To  me  it  feems  wrapt  up  in 
impenetrable  darknefs;  and  to  this  the  forgeries  pro- 
duced on  both  fides  have  not  a  litde  contributed.    If  I 
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have  any  opinion  on  die  fubje^  it  is  this :  fince  it  is  gene* 
rally  allowed^  diat  Egyptian  colonies  fettled  here,  I  think 
it  likely,  that  the  fcience  of  religious  rites,  and  the  cha- 
ra&ers  of  heroes  fit  to  be  made  Gods,  with  the  names 
proper  to  be  given  them,  were  brought  from  dience,  and 
applied  to  perions  in  our  own  cbuntry.  Many  reafons 
might  be  offered  in  fupport  of  this  fentiment ;  but  I  wave 
going  into  a  detail  of  them.  And  thus  you  have  my  thoughts 
on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  idolatry,  a  fubjefl,  the 
curiofity  of  which  is  inferior  to  nothing  but  its  importance* 
I  have  delivered  myfelf  openly  to  you,  ¥4io  are  my  friend  $ 
as  fome  would  fay,  dogmatically^  and  not  after  the  manner  of 
thofe  cautious  converfations,  which  I  hold  in  public  with 
the  fophifts« 

If  you  would  know,  why  I  profeft  not  tiiefe  things,  and 
undeceive  mankind ;  I  anfwer  it  is  againft  my  principles 
to  difturb  the  religion  of  my  country.  Wife  men  in  every 
age  are  acquainted  with  all  that  I  have  communicated  to 
you ;  and  when  they  meet  with  a  fair  opportunidy  to  work, 
or  a  bix  difpofition  in  their  neighbours  to  bear  a  reforma- 
tion, let  them  zealoufly  endeavour  to  effisd  it;  but 
gradually,  and  not  at  once;  but  gently,  and  not  forcibly. 
|>t  them  addreft  their  arguments  to  the  reafon,  without 
ufmg  fudi  mediods  of  convidion,  as  may  ftir  their  own 
pafli«(xis,  or  excite  the  fhibbomne&  of  mankind.  Thus 
SocRAT£8  difcouried,  while  I  was  loft  in  admiration  of 

him. 

C. 
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LETTER      CVU. 


CLEANDBR    to    GOBRYAS. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Hydaspes  die  cfaarn*' 
hcrlam,  which  contains  the  melancholy  news  of  Mega- 
BYzus's  death,  and  fome  friendly  cautions  with  regard 
to  my  own  lafety,  now  endangered  by  the  intrigues  pf 
tny  powerful  enemies.  Lefs  folicitous  for  my  private 
welfare  dian  that  of  Perfia,  I  poured  out  my  fupplica- 
idoris  to  OromasdES)  that  he  would  not  permit  the  de- 
tefted  author  of  ill  to  bring  any  farther  misfortunes  on 
the  empire,  when  he  ought  to  be  (atisfied  widi  having  de- 
prived Artaxerxes  of  his  wifeft  counfellor.  I  had 
fcarce  time  to  recover  m3rfelf  fix>m  the  impreffion  which 
this  fatal  event  made  upon  me,  when  a  bark  fent  exprefsly 
firom  Ephefus  brought  me  a  difpatch,  figned  with  the 
king's  Own  hand,  and  fealed  with  the  royal  fignet,  which 
enjoins  me  immediately  to  repair  to  Thebes,  to  foment 
the  prances  of  the  Median  bSdon  in  that  city.  I  own  to 
thee,  noble  Icribe,  I  was  not  left  furprized  at  the  or* 
der  itfelf,  than  the  manner  of  wording  it,  and  my  own 
defignadon  for  the  bulinels.  The  Thebans  have  been^ 
reputed  by  the  mofl  underftanding  people  here,  to  have 
been,  ever  flnce  the  change  in  their  government  after  the 
defeat  of  Mardgnius,  firmly  attached  tG  the  Lacede* 
monians,  who  have  laid  them  under  ftri£br  ties  by 
iacrificing  Plataea  laft  year  to  their  refentment.  The  king's 
letter  is  drawn  in  (hort  and  general  terms,  giving  me  no 
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particular  dire^ons  to  what  perlbns  I  am  to  aj^y,  or 
what  offers  I  am  to  make  thofe,  who  (hall  be  ready  to  affift 
me.  It  is  likewife  unaccompanied  with  any  letter  or  ex- 
plansition  from  the  minifters,  as  thou  knoweft  is  conftandy 
pradifed  in  a  buHhefe  of  this  ni6ety  and  iinpo^tance.  All 
thefe  circumffances  induce  me  to  think,  not  only  diat 
diou  wert  unacquainted  with  it,  but  that  the  i^ole  is 
a  contrivance  of  my  enemies  to  remove  me  from  a 
place,  where  a  five  year's  refidence  enables  me  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  my  ftation,  to  another,  where  I  have 
ito  corref{K)fidence,  and  can  hope  for  no  fuccefs.  6ut 
as  1  fball  afw^ys  e^^eHi  tiit  king's  orders,  however  obtained, 
too  fkcred  for  me  &1§  t><>or  /lave  to  difpute,  I  fhall  uke 
ajdufney  fo  ^ebes  in  die  retinue  of  ah  Athenian  agent, 
Wh6  isi  fctit  thithel"  to  treat  dt  an  exchange  of  prifoners. 
From  ttieiice  you  may  exped  fo  hear  <^  me.  In  the  mean 
tiitie  I  pttfutfie  to  hope,  that  under  the  Ihadow  of  thy  pro- 
tection, I  may  find  a  fecure  fiielter  from  the  calumnies  of 
my  oppofets. 


ATHENIAN    NEWS. 

The  plague  is  rehewed  at  Athens,  and  fpi'ead^  daily. 
The  Pdopbnnefiaii  forces  afleMbkd  ^  Cormth  under 
Aors  king  of  Spartsi,  but  wer6  prevented  from  fnvaAng 
Aefica  by  ftit  eKrdfq^es,  li^Rich  hive  Kipp6n6d  tfiei'e,  as 
lOVfd  as  iA  feveM  p2urt^  of  Etiboet  ainf  Bc^btia.  IiV  diis 
ef^  1^  of  Ikt  ibrfifications,  ahd*  (tftne  puVtic  buifif- 
i^Sf  [Hirdctthriy  the  Prytiarieurii  j  w^rtf  thrbWff  down  by 
tfce  VfelehW  of  the  fltodcA  Two  tht)u(aftd  AtheAiany  JA 
fikty  plTtet  cbknsfiahddd  by  Nici'As,*  after  tttikiiig  2£ti  oh- 
ilicdelsftd  defcckit  in  Ac  iflaAd  M&ios^  pUCd  bver  (6 
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Oropus,  and  advanced  to  Tanagrum  in  Bcsoda,  where 
receiving  a  reinfacemeittotttof  AthenSf  they  defieatedthe 
ndve^  and  fet  up  a  trophy. 


P. 


L     E    T    T    E    R        CVIIL 


Orsames  to  Cleander.    From  Bubaftus. 

HERODOTUS  has  accompanied  me  through  die 
Delta »  for  having  vifited  iEgypt  a  fecond  time^  he  now 
i%  t/kiAg  lUiolher  journey  into  the  eaft,  in  order  to 
coo^lett  that  noUe  work,  which  was  read  with  ap- 
plaufe  at  Athens  iiome  years  ago^  and  to  collect  mate- 
liab  for  a  paltiodar  hiftory  of  AfTyria  and  Babylon,  which 
the  iporld  muy  one  day  expe^  from  him.  There  is  a  city 
of  ancient  fiyne  in  Pakftine,  lately  rebuilt  by  the  favour  of 
our  aiiguft  monarch)  after  it  had  lain  in  ruins  for  feveral 
years  fitom  its  deftrudion  under  the  later  AHyrian  kings, 
ivfakh  he  deiigns  to  fee  in  his  way. 

In  our  return  from  the  pyramids,  we  came  dire£Uy 
to  Sais^  a  place  gf  |uch  fame  and  antiquity,  that  no 
curinus  traveller  would  omjt  fedag  it.  The  night  we 
amved  tliexse,  tiie  giand  feftival  of  the  lighting  of  lamps 
IMS  fciemnkLed,  which  is  obferved  after  a  peculiar  manner. 
AU  the  bonies  dirou^lout  the  town  of  Sais  are  illuminated 
vidi^^ows  of  laaijis  fet  round  tho  windows  on  the  outfide; 
at  ifrtucb  time  a  groal  facri^ce  i&  perfomed  to  the  guar- 
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dian  Deity  of  the  place,  to  which  as  many,  as  can  con*' 
Teniendy,  refort  from  all  parts  of  ^gypt.      But  tfaofe> 
who  cannot  be  prefent  there  at  the  cdcbradon  of  it^ 
negled  not,  wherever  they  are,  to  folemnize  the  night, 
and  to  fet  out  li^ts  before  their  houies.    By  this  means, 
not  only  the  town  of  Sais,  but  the  whole  country  of 
JEgypt,  is  illuminated  on  diat  night.     The  Deity,  b 
honour  of  whom  the  feftival  is  kept,  is  called  by  the  Greeks, 
Minerva;  but,  if  I  conjedure  right,  with  the  -Egyp- 
tians is  no  other  than  their  Isis,  who,  as  I  have  dfe- 
where  hinted  to  you,  is  made  univerial  nature,   though 
differendy  fpecified,  and  partially  confidered,  upon  difieient 
occafions,  under  the  feveral  powers  and  attributes,  uriiich 
the  Greeks  alcribe  to  their  refpe^ve  divinities.     The 
ufe   of  lamps  and  torches    both  in   religious    worihip^ 
and  for  the  purpofes  of  common  life,  were  (the  Egyp- 
tians by)  orignally  their  invention,   and  firft    received 
from  them.    But  however  that  be,  it  is  certain,  they,  had 
them  very  anciendy  in  their  religious  revels  and  ceremo- 
nies ;   and  the  application  of  them  to  die  myfteries  of 
their  worfliip,  ampng  other  divine  fymbols,  has  rendered 
the  fymbol  itfelf  fo  (acred  in  the   hieroglyphics,   that  a 
lamp  in  that  pidure-charaAer  implies  the  whole  myftery 
of  the  Egyptian  religion.    From  •  the  ufe  of  torchea  and 
lamps,   thus  introduced  into  their  religious  ceremonies, 
came  the  pra£Hce  of  burning  them  at  the  Ihrines  of  illuf- 
trious  peribnages,  whom  the  paffionate  devotion  of  their 
friends  defired  to  honour  as  divinities,  and  to  rank  amoog 
fuperior  natures ;  of  the  antiquity  of  which  cuftom  a  re- 
markable monument  remains  in  Sais  to  this  day.     M£R- 
CHERiNUs,  die  7di  king  of  the  Memphite  dynafty,  to 
footh  his  grief  for  die  lofs  of  an  only  daughter,   erefied 
for  her  a  magnificent  repditory  adjoining  to  his  palace^ 
and  ordered  a  cafe  of  Wood  to  be  made  in  the  fliape 
of  an  heifer>  richly  overlaid  widi  gold,  to  indofc  her  ro» 
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maias;  intending  thereby,  that  divine  honours  (hould  be 
paid  to  her  memory,  and  to  graft  her  worlhip  upon  the 
reigning  fuperftition  of  iEgypt  The  heifer  is  as  Urge  as 
the  life,  in  a  kneeling  pofture,  and  covered  with  a  fear* 
let  palL  Between  the  horns  is  fet  a  circle  of  gold,  re- 
fembling  die  rzys  of  the  fun.  He  appointed  a  certain 
number  of  priefts  to  burn  incenfe  before  it  in  the  day^. 
time,  and  to  light  up  lamps  round  the  chamber  in  the 
nig^,  and  fettled  a  ftipend  upon  diem  to  continue  the 
ceremony  for  ever.  They  conftandy  once  a  year  bring 
out  the  heifer  into  die  open  air,  after  the  cdebradon 
of  certain  rites,  which  may  be  myfterious,  but  fe^m  highly 
abfiird  in  die  vulgar  account.  For  mi  thefe  rites  diey 
are  fiud  to  fcourge  a  certain  Deity,  whofe  name  the 
pro£uie  are  not  to  know.  The  remains  of  die  anci^t 
palace  at  Sais  are  magnificent.  The  temple  of  the  Goc(- 
defi,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Minerva,  contains  the  fe- 
puldire9--<if  thofe  ancient  kings,  diat  were  nadves  of  the 
Saite  nome.  In  the  body  of  this  temple  is  a  magni- 
ficent ftone  chamber,  the  columns  of  which  are  carved  in 
imitation  of  palm  trees.  Here  are  feen  feveral  of  thofe  obe- 
liiks,  which  were  the  ancient  reprefentadons  of  the  celeftial 
divinides ;  and  near  to  them  is  a  ftone  bafon  or  lake ;  the 
the  workmanfhip  of  which  is  much  admired.  An  infcripd- 
on  on  die  pavement  of  this  temple  countenances  the  opinion 
I  have  advanced,  that  the  Deity  of  the  place  is  Isis.  The 
infcripdon  runs  thus :  ^  I  am  all,  that  has  been,  that  is, 
^  and  that  {hall  be;  and  none  among  mortals  has  hitherto 
^  taken  ,ofF  my  veil."  Amasis,  who  fubdued  Apries,  die 
laft  of  the  lineage  of  the  Memphite  kings,  raifed  a  pordco 
to  this  building,  which  for  its  height  and  dimenfions, 
and  die  largenefs  of  the  ftones  that  compofe  it,  exceeds 
every  thing  of  that  kind  in  ^gypt.  He  pbced  about  it 
Colofires  ani  Sphuixes  of  a  prodigious  fixe.    A  licde  above 

VOL.  II.  H 
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die  tcmn  is  a  grove  called  tke  bnStauj  of  Qsj 
4ifi  Sattes  nquotaia  hill  fepii|^hre  ta  have 


Wc  pa&d  feom  Sais  to  Buhaftvm  vduch  is  near  the 
fiiU  e^^teaf  of  the  Ddta^  part  oi  the  may  hj  laod^  and  purt 
throu^  die  cuts>  that  communicate  befween  d^e  feve- 
ral  channels  of  the  Nils.  It  were  cndkfr  to  defcrihe  to 
thee9  Clbamhsr,  die  beauty  zpi  richneft  of  the  country^ 
or  to  enumerate  the  mai\y  ancient  cities  and  tow^ 
lyhich  pcefented  them&lves  to  our  nodce  in  the  wl^ole  way. 
But,  indeed,  though  all  beipeak  die  magnificence  and 
g^ory  of  this  ancient  kingdom,  I  know  not  any  that 
affords  a  fight  more  pleafing  than  the  ci^  vAi^n  I  now 
am.  It  is  fttuate,  where  the  Bubaftic  branch  of  the  Nde 
feparates  into  two  channels;  one  of  which  diirhargfs 
itfi^lf  into  die  fiat  at  the  Tanitic,  the  odier  at  the  B^ 
Ittfiac  mouth.  Tbefe  ftreams  form  a  perfie£l  peninfiih, 
in  which  ftands  the  temple  pf  Buhaftts ;  the  city  itfidf  ^nag 
part  between  thefe  ftreams,  and  part  (battered  on  the  two 
oppofite  fides  of  the  Nik  beyond  where  the  ftrcms 
divide.  The  ground  on  all  fides,  whereon  t|ie  hniMings 
of  the  city  are  ereAed,  was  raifed  by  Sbsosthis,  an4  af- 
terwards by  the  Ethiopian  king  to  a  greater  height  than 
any  other  town  in  ^gypt.  The  penin^a  only  widi 
the  toiivn  remains  on  the  (ame  level  it  alwai)»  was,  and 
is  joined  by  a  narrow  ifthmus  to  the  land,  along  which 
is  a  vifta  of  thick  trees  of  the  talleft  growth  continued 
for  die  length  of  three  ftadiums  into  the  town,  and  leadiAg 
through  the  forum  up  an  aicent  to  th^  temple  of  Mercury^ 
1*he  temple  of  Bubaftis,  in  length  and  breadth  a  ftadium, 
is  likewife  encompafied  with  a  thick  grove,  that  cafts  a 
delightful  fliade,  and  is  refle6led  on  the  water.  It  has  a 
(lately  pordco  thirty  cubits  in  height,  upon  which  are 
figures  and  has  reliefs  of  fix  cubits  i  and  round  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  ifland  runs  a  parapet  of  ftone,  adorned 
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with  much  curimu  feulpture.  The  temple,  widi  tim 
plantations  about  it,  lying  thus  in  die  middle  of  tlw 
town,  and  furrounded  with  the  water,  has  a  'moft  beauti- 
fiil  tffiiA,  as  yen  lade  4eirn  upon  it  f^oin  die  city,  on 
ercty  iidc  The  goddcfs  Bvbastis  is  by  the  Greeks 
tailed  DiAVAf  but  is  in  reality  Isis,  if  one  may  regard 
Ihe  antient  iidcriplion  ut>an  her  pillar  at  If  yfii  in  Arabift. 
A  little  aboVe  die  towil  begins  dnt  £uMvs  cot,  mdncb 
wfts  uiMmM  far  a  communidation  betwsen  the  Nile  and 
dM  Red  Sea*  The  digging  of  it  ir^  firft  acttmpttd  by 
Nficodte  fen  ef  PsAMMSTitHus,  and  twelfc  diduiond 
mcto  periflied  in  die  work.  Darius,  after  btiti,  tuade  a 
great  prog;rers  with  better  liiccefs,  but  witiiowe  ccvil-^ 
pkbng  it  ^  difeouraged,  as  the  tradition  g<ies,  by  die  re- 
pott  of  Ittf  iiirvcybrs,  who  appttdiended  it  wculd,  whtti 
finiflied,  let  in  tiw  fat  upon  the  fewer  iEgypt,  tbs  level 
of  die  Araibttti  gdf  beings  as  they  thotight,  hi^er  dm 
dMf  Dekfc  The  .Egyptians  kietaivtt  their  religious 
levda  at  moft  of  their  towns  diroo^  the  Delta  feveral 
dases  in  tlie  ycar^  But  thofe  are  mdft  frequentdd,  which 
atend  the  greae  ikCTifiees  pnrformtd  at  Babaftua.  Oreiit 
oulnbers  of  bodi  faces  come  down  the  Nile  at  thefe 
times  in  boats  together;  and  the  men  and  women^  bo- 
lides children,  that  are  brought  to  Bubaftus  on  occa- 
fion  bf  diefe  feleitenitiea,  are  commuted  by  the  inhabitants 
to  be  fMatn  fewer  tlian  ieventy  thovfand*  Their  mafk: 
aU  Alt  way  is  a  ftraiiga  difibnaAce  of  dutesi,  crotaky  \mi 
voices,  and  clapping  of  hands.  At  every  txiwn  by  the 
water  iide  they  ftand  up  to  the  (hore,  to  give  tha  W9. 
OMrn  in  die  boads  an  oppdrtuidty  of  calliiig  out  te 
dH^  at  land,  v^ho  never  are  at  a  bft  to  anfwer  dNMi 
in  the  peculiar  ribaldry  of  their  v^atef^language.  While 
ieihe  of  die  women  are  engaged  in  dds  feurriiour  dl-« 

»  a 
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verfion^  the  reft  are  dancing,  or  making  ridiculous  gef* 
tures* 

Strange  it  is,  Cleander,  and  unaccountable,  tbat  fudi 
mean  buffooneries  (hould  ever  be  miftaken  for  religi- 
ous rites,  or  made  preparative  to  the  celebration  of  one  of 
their  greateft  feftivals.     But  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
our  government  never  to  interfere  widi  fiich   national 
extravagancies,  as  are  merely  ad2q>ted  to  the  genius  of  the 
vulgar.     For  as  diefe  inftitutions  £dl  in  with  the  natural 
bent  of  the  common  people,  at  the  (ame  time  that  they 
have  the  fandion  of  religious  ceremonies,  diere  is  nothing 
they  would  with  greater  difficulty  give  up.    The  ^£gyp- 
tian  priefts  could  not  have  taken  a  furer  mediod  for  efta- 
blifhing   their    own    authority,  dian  by  accommodatii^ 
the  national  rites  to  diat  ftrong  propenfion  to  farcical 
pomps  and  revels,  which  no  whei:e  prevails  more  among 
the  common  fort,  than  in  ^gypL     The  people  thus 
gratified  and  amufed,   according  to  thdr  own  fenfe  of 
diings,  and  indulged  in  all  dieir  groffeft  prejudices  pre- 
fume  not  to  arraign  the  fuperior  wifdom  of  their  teach- 
ers, but  affent  with  an  implicit  reverence  to  dieir  dic- 
tates. 

I  (hall  in  a  very  few  days  fet  fail  from  Pdufium. 
Herodotus  .will  part  from  me  at  Magdolum  to  pafs 
over  mount  Cafius,  and  by  the  lake  Serbon  into  Paleftine. 
That  inquiHtive  traveller  has  taken  abundant  pains  to 
examine  into  the  learning  of  the  Egyptian  priefts,  and 
fift  out  all  the  recondite  dodrines  of  their  religion;  yet, 
after  all,  he  has  caufe  to  complain  of  their  myfterious 
refervednefs.  It  is  difcouraging  enough,  I  have  often  heard 
him  fay,  to  an  accurate  hiftprian,  who  is  to  treat  of  their 
religious  ceremonies,  that  he  muft,  in  many  things,  eidier 
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iSeft  the  fame  myfterious  fecrecy  himfelf,  or  appear  to 
pofteiity  to  have  been  a  coUei^r  of  fenfelefs  and  ridicu- 
lous fables.     Adieu. 


L, 
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Cleander  to  GoBRYAs.    FromThcbes. 

I  have  been  arrived  fome  days,  noble  fcribe,  in  this 
city;   and  whilft  Critias,  the  Athenian  agent,   whom 
I  accompanied,  was  employed  in  negotiating  an  exchange 
of  prifoners,  I  endeavoured  to  procure  the  intelligence  of 
the  general   difpofition  of  the  ftate,    and   the  reliance, 
which  can  be  made  on  the  defcendants  of  thofe  citizens, 
who  were  formerly  in  the  Perftan  intereft.    My  enquiry 
was  much  furthered  by  Cratippus,  who  has  lately  re- 
moved hither  from  Sparta,  in  order  to  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  of  an  intrigue,  which  is   carrying  on  between 
Thebes  and  Corinth.     I  leave  his  own  letters  on  that 
affair  to  fpeak  his  vigilance  and  induilry ;  but  I  ought  in 
juflice  to  myfelf  to  add,  that  he  concurs  with  me  in 
opinion,  that  my  orders  were  grounded  on  bik  informa- 
tion.    Thou  wilt  be  able  to  judge,  how  impracticable  it 
would  be  to  attempt    any  change  of  government  here, 
when    I   tell  thee,   that  the  management  of  aflairs    is 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Lacedsemonian  fa£tion.    The 
fenate  is  compofed  of  their  creatures;   die  Polemarchs, 
ox  chief  magiftrates  of  the  city,    who  are  chofen  annu- 
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ally,  and  the  Boratorcks  or  gmermrf  of  Bcroliih  mu 
yftUdtk  the  Thefaana  daim  a  joiifiliAiea,  an  ia  t)K  fioae 
intereft ;  and  the  better  to  curb  any  atlnnpts  in  &mm 
either  of  Athens  or  Periia,  a  ftrong  garri(bn  is  always 
kept  up  in  the  Cadmea.  The  Lacedaemonians  haye 
much  gained  upon  the  afFedions  of  this  people,  by  the 
feverities,  which  for  their  fakes  were  inflided  upon  the 
Plataeans.  Befides  they  are  of ,  all  the  Grecians  die  moft 
difEcult  to  be  forced  out  of  any  intereft  and  alliances) 
in  which  ttvey  have  been  long  engaged.  With  regard 
tcf  the  remains  of  the  Median  fa£lion,.  which  in  the 
king's  letter  are  reprefented  as  confiderable  both  for 
their  weight  and  luimber,  it  is  a  &£l  well  known  here, 
that  the  chiefs  amongft  them  were  delivered  up  by  the 
Thebans  to  Pausanias,  the  Spartan  general,  who  put 
them  to  deadi  at  Corinth,  that  the  Gredcs  might  from 
their  example  be  warned,  what  punilhment  thofe  were 
to  expeft,  who  deferted  the  common  intereft  of  their 
country  to  join  with  a  foreign  invader.  This  had  the 
defired  eflf^^  and  the  defcendants  of  ARTACiNvsand 
TiMAC^KES  ^e  fo  far  from  having  any  inclination  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  anceftors,  that,  had  I  applied 
to  them,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  delivered  me 
up  to  the  magiftrates.  As  I  therefore  imagine,  it  can-- 
not  be  the  intention  of  my  royal  mafter,  that  I  (bould  ex- 
pofe  myfelf  to  danger,  without  any  prolpeS  of  doing  him 
(ervice,  I  (lifpend  fehe  execution  of  my  orders,  till  I  receive 
thy  an(wer,  which  f  Ihall  exped  in  this  city ;  for  the  iiv 
creafe  of  the  phgue  at  Athens  renders  my  removal  thither 
extremely  hazardous.  If  the  Aipreme  council  think  my 
fjLirther  refidence  here  unneceflary,  I  defire  leave  to  take  a 
progrefs  to  the  celebrated  temple  at  Delphi. 

The  magiftrates  of  Thebes  have  received  an  expreft, 
with  an  account  of  die  ill  fuccefs  of  £>£MO$th€I^£s  the 
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AAehiih  igiiiift  tfie  iEtoItaii^.  Thit  general  b^  foHie 
ftcccfi  dri  His  lirft  irftafibh  of  fficir  cdilntrf ;  but  the  nititc% 
Mviiig  tUTemBlea  th^ir  fbtce^^  attacked  h»  ahfiy  in  a  for^ft 
rurfdtihdM  bjr  hibiintaihsj  (the  paflcs  of  whifch  Ihtj  Kd 
/eit<d)  diid  gave  it  k  total  dbfbii. 

Pbttet  lotd,  it  ?i  frcfth  ffiee  I  cxptdk  my  chief  fepport 
mdtt  the  ihi^  fkte  df  mind^  t6  wHich  tht  calufnhi^s 
tlmy  cntttdcs  have  reduced  the.  The  efFe£h  of  Aeii* 
iriafice,  irt  die  bbj^SBonS  they  rfiike  to  itif  coridafl,  are  ai 
Weik,  sts  Adr  ritalice  itfelf  is  ftrong.  Wheh  ihtf  f eproach 
i!l^^t&  hAvihg  made  hb  frieiid^  to  P^fta,  d6  tfiey  cohiider, 
fiaf  fof  tfie  to  have  Concerned  itiyftlf  m  przSfitci  cf  that 
nsctofe,  vtnthout  p^tlcu\it  inf^rvLSSans^  ^otild  have  b^feh 
hi^Hy  tfnwarrantahle,  and  orfy  brought  hirri  on  nSy  bwh 
fc«d  from*  all  quarters,  wiAbut  s^dva^Jrig  iti  orie  pdtrlt 
(he  Intefdtf  6f  ARtA<fil^:t£$?  'Tte  even  mor^  than  prd- 
baWc,  that  thofe,  who  ito#  bbtrte  hie  fbr  ina«afvit^, 
n^odld  th^it  have  htth  2ts  liberal  of  thttr  c^iffure^  agairift 
ftiy  irttemtedcflihg  v^rithout  orders,  and  ^ave  exerted  Aeir  hett 
endeavours  to  procure  a  difavowal  of  m^  condu£f;  When 
they  accufe  me  of  converfing  only  with  the  friends  to 
peace,  they  {he,w  fhcir  utter  ignbranfce  of  my  courfe  of 
life  at  Athens  >  elfe  they  would  know,  that  I  have  ac- 
quaint^ce  enough  in  both  plarties  to  difcover  the  fecrets 
of  each,  and  that  I  form  my  accounts  impartially  from  their 
difFerent  reprefentations. 

If  Philemon  honours  me  with  his  friendfliip,  and 
NiciAS  condefcends  to  take  a  frugal  meal  at  my  houfe, 
I  have  received  civilities  on  the  other  hand  from  De- 
MOSTHSNES  and  Epigenes^  and  not  long  before  I  left 
Athens,  Cleon  fent  to  aflure  me,  upon  occafion  of  fome 
bufineis  which  I  offered  to  tran&A  for  him  at  Ephdus, 
that  he  harboured  no  malice  ^gainft  me  for  what  happened 
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laft  year  in  relation  to  the  Iambics  *•  It  was  that  un- 
lucky affair,  I  am  convinced,  which  gave  a  colour  to 
the  charge  againft  me  of  intermixing  in  the  cabals  of 
NiciAs's  iaftion.  But  if  thou  canft  excufe  an  impru- 
dence, which  the  warmth  of  wine  and  jollity  gave  rife  to,  I 
can  aflure  thee  upon  the  forfeiture  of  thy  patronage,  which 
I  prefer  far  beyond  any  intereft  or  concern  of  my  own, 
that  I  will  religioufly  avoid  making  myfelf  obnoxious 
to  any  party  for  the  future,  except  fuch  as  the  king's 
fervice  (hall  at  any  time  oblige  me  to  ad  againft.  I  have 
troubled  thee  thus  far  out  of  that  regard,  which  every 
Qfian  owes  to  his  reputation ;  for  otherwife  I  defire  not  to 
be  made  the  object  of  court  intrigue.  SuflFer  me  to  re- 
tire in  peace  to  my  paternal  him  in  the  (hady  vale  near  the 
ttoiple  of  the  Ephefian  Diana  ,  or  quit  the  tumultuous 
forum  of  Athens  for  the  folitary  groves  of  the  Ba&rian 
Magi.  Wrapt  in  their  thickeft  (hades,  I  may  forget  the 
diftradling  cares  of  life,  and  the  perplexities  of  bunne($. 
The  change  will  not  only  be  for  my  quiet,  but  advantage ; 
here  I  may  learn  to  be  an  abler  minifter,  but  there  to  be  a 
better  man.     Adieu. 

p, 

The  20th  of  the  month  Munychion. 


•  P*8«  5? 
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LETTER       CX- 


Smerdis  to  Cleandsr. 

THE  infolence  of  the  Greeks  is  inexcufable,  Clean* 
DER.  If  they  enjoy  advantages  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
this  (hould  not  be  matter  of  triumph,  fince  they  can- 
not be  afiured  of  their  continuance.  How  fpecioufly 
was  the  liberty  of  Perfia  guarded  by  the  wifeft  laws, 
and  fevereft  difcipline,  when  the  eftablifhment  fuffered 
an  unavoidable  revolution  to  its  di(advantage  ?  Cyrus, 
the  worthieft  of  all  princes,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  fchools  of  juftice  and  moderation,  was  the  neceflary 
caufe  of  this  change.  His  great  mind  could  never  me« 
ditate  d>e  oppreffion  of  his  country,  diough  the  accef- 
fion  of  Media  by  inheritance,  a  vaft  kingdom,  under  his 
abfolute  fway,  and  the  additional  conquered  provinces,  had 
fufficiently  enabled  him  to  compafs  it.  This  accumulated 
power  however  devolved  to  a  leis  worthy  fucceflbr;  and 
thou  knoweft  the  fequel* 

Liberty,  which  is  die  f^ure  enjoyment  of  natural  rights 
imder  the  falutary  r^riAions  of  law,  was  long  the  inhe* 
ritance  of  the  Periians,  The  prince,  die  fatraps,  and 
the  people  were  in  fubordinadon  one  tp  another ;  but 
their  dependance  was  folely  on  the  laws,  to  which  they 
owed  a  common  obedience.  The  prince  was  fupreme, 
and  enjoyed  die  diftinguiihing  marks  of  royalty ;  but  in 
his  youth  Jie  was  not  exempt  from  die  rigorous  difcipline  of 
^  Perfi^  ^cation.    I|i  the  reft  of  the  conftitudon  (which 
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is  peculiar  to  Perfia)  the  rank  of  the  citizens  was  de- 
termined ordinarily  hy  their  years;  and  the  dudes,  pri- 
vileges, and  honours  of  die  ftate  were  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular ftages  of  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age:  but  the 
greateft  (hare  of  dignity  and  powef  w^  referved  for  die 
laft,  to  crown  thofe,  who  had  (hewn  a  decent  compli- 
ance with  the  laws,  in  a  regular  and  laudable  condud 
through  the  former.  ^  The  next  honourable  rank  was 
manhood,  to  which  the  citizens  were  admitted,  if  they 
had  pafTed  then-  youth  in  obedience,  military  ejtercifes, 
and  honefty.  Thus  recommended,  being  arrived  at 
ftnturity  of  ftrength  and  judgment,  diey  were  atdmitted 
into  a£live  Kfe,  pleaded  as  advocates,  or  prefided  as 
judges ;  had  die  charge  of  the  revenue,  or  employments  of 
(fiftinffiom  amohgft  thie  fofdiery;  or  bore  antrt  in  tftc 
loweft  capacity,  as  the  flate  required,  according  to^  (be 
determimtron  of  the  aged,  who  having  paflTed  thofe  offices 
with  reputation  themfelves,  governed  the  inferior  orders 
znd  Isolated  them  by  dieir  counfels.  Tbu$  wa$  every  one 
engaged  to  fobmiilion^  and  obie^ience*  to  (he  faws,  by  the 
hopes  of  arriving  one  day  at  the  adminii^ratron  of  them. 
Thii  expe£fation  kept  the  eager  amfcitroft  of  youth,  and 
(he  cooTer,  but  no  lefs  dangerous,  defigns  of  manhood,  in 
proper  bounds,  til}  age  admitted  them  with  fafecy  to 
a  truft,  for  which  their  habitual  virtue  and  experience 
qualified  them.  Thus  private  obedience  to  legal  au- 
thority was  eafily  kept  up,  which  isr  the  great  feul- 
warJt  of  public  liberty,  and  which  free  Hates  find  much 
diAculty  in  miatttaining  ^  becaufe  d)e  relfraint  of  it  is  mif- 
tsJteti  for*  flavery  by  the  injudicious  moltifude,  who  delight 
in  tumult  and  irregularity,  as  ceitaln  indications  of  fre&r 
dom. 

ThiB^  frame  of  goverwent  our  countrymen  Hsd  fo  much 
reafott'tt)  be  farisfied  widi,  that  they  never  ftewed  any  dif* 
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poKon  to  innovate)    but  rather  to   confirm    and  per« 

jmrnitB  it»      To  diis   end  their  wifdom  was  extraordi- 

vaj  and  unparalleled ;  they  had  long  known  the  necef.^ 

ikj  tliere  was  rf  forming  feldters  hj  a  regular  education ; 

aad  therefore  the^had  trained  up  their  chHdren  ffom  their 

infancy  in  hardinefS)   exercife,  and  coarfe  diet  fparingty 

iait  to  them^  which  their  keen  appetite  and  ready  di«> 

geftion    conrerted    into    nutriment,    leaving  no    fuper-* 

Unity  tor  noxieii9  tminottrs :  they  were  to  her  from  need-r 

ifig  Ae  evacHaCkms   of  phyfic,  diat  litofe  of  nature  were 

not  frequent.     They  nerer  tried  the  Ticiffitucles  of  IwoJn 

Howes  ana  emactattng  a  Kales  i  their  nerves  were  never 

high    ftrained    by  an  heated  Uood|   nor  rdaxed  by  in-. 

dolenre^    but    were  gndtoRy  confirmed    in  that    ftate^ 

whffh  is  beft  (liited  to  the  operations  of  the  body,  and 

1R0A  hdpfet  to  diefe  of  the  mindL     The  Perfians  had 

ufed  themfelves  to  the  medjpod  of  drfeipKning  the  yotfth 

for  war ;  and  the  fame  wifdom  fuggefted  to  them,  that  it 

wouM  require  ne  hh  care  to  train  them  np^  for  fbciety 

and  the  dMes  of  peaces,    We  tfnnk  it  prepofterotxs,  find 

they,  to  eofled  a  large  body*  of  men  and  feqd  tfiem  out 

10  fight  ow  b^tdes^  without  regard  to  premus  dtfcipline. 

How  Aen  can  we  expcft,  that  every  thing,  that  bears  Ae 

form  of  a  man,  ihould  be  fitted  fer  the  manifbid  duties 

of  fociety  ?    U  we  wouM  iecure  our  government,  we 

muft   encourage   the  growth  of  mocferatiofl^  and  juftice 

amongft  the  citizens ;  which  havmg  taken  deep  root,  wiU 

not  eafily  fuflb*  themifelves  to  be  eradicated  by  thofe  fisul 

vfivpers,  avaricr,  cruelty,  and  ambition ;  which  firfif  make 

d^nfelves  mafters  of  the  human  mind,  anddien  excite  it 

to  thofe  extravagancies,  that  lay  wafte  the  moft  flouriflt-* 

ing  kingdoms, 

An  inftitution  of  die  youdi  in  fbcial  qualifications  was 
Aerefore  agreed  upon;  but  the  parent  was  thought  ^ 
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improper  perfon  to  be  entnifted  with  it,  left  die  diil^ 
dren  might  receive  anjr  wrong  bias  from  his  fentimentS) 
his  example,  or  his  partial  regard  for  them.  Public 
ibhools  were  ^pointed ;  and  the  wifeft  of  the  Magi  to 
prefide  and  inftrud  die  young  Perfian,  not  indeed  in 
mofic,  in  rhetoric,  and  the  fi^ons  of  poets,  but  die 
fimple  qualifications  of  (peaking  truth,  and  pra&ifing 
juftice ;  where  they  were  taught,  that  veracity  was  al» 
ways  graceful,  however  unadorned ;  and  learned  as  much 
to  fear  the  pra£Uce  of  fraud,  as  the  young  Spartan  the 
diicovery  of  iL  Their  acutenefs  was  neverdielels  emfAojci^ 
though  not  in  a&ing,  yet  in  tracing  out  faUbood  and  treache- 
ry :  for  this  purpofe  intricate  cafes  were  devifed  by  their 
mafters,  which  diey  were  obliged  to  imravel,  and  dif- 
dofe  all  the  latent  fallacy,  tnat  might  (creen  an  offender, 
or  prejudice  die  innocent ;  and  to  ihew  the  due  merits  of 
each  party  in  the  cafe  propofed. 

All  die  litde  differences  and  quarrels,  that  arife  among 
playfellows^  were  examined  into,  and  decided  by  the  ffarid- 
eft  rules  and  forms  of  juftice,  where  they  had  frequent 
occafion  to  ad  the  part  of  judge,  accufer,  and  criminal, 
mider  the  infpe^on  of  a  mafter,  vAio  never  failed  to 
put  die  fentence  in  execution,  if  juft ;  if  not,  to  punifh 
the  judge  for  his  ignorance  or  partiality.  Thus  were 
they  alway  ready  to  become  any  fbidon  in  the  community, 
diat  of  a  judicious  magiftrate,  an  honeft  and  difcenw 
ing  advocate,  an  able  governor,  or  an  obedient  inoffeo- 
five  cidzen.  Thus  had  they  learned  the  fbcial  dudes,  be- 
fore they  had  need  of  them;  for  it  was  thought  more 
£dutary,  that  the  manly  carriage  (hould  make  fbme  in- 
croachments  on  youth,  dian  that  there  (hould  be  any  daxv- 
ger,  by  the  negle£l  of  fuch  difcipline,  that  the  follies  of 
youdi  ihould  be  propagated  into  manhood,  th^  public  aflexn- 
]t>lies  be  interrupted  with  petulancy,  and  mi^uided  by  ill* 
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infonned  judgments,  or  die  lives  and  valuable  privileges 
of  a  people  become  die  fport  of  a  boyifh  levity. 

Thus  the  baits  of  our  eftablifhment  was  the  virtue  of  the 
citizens  s  a  more  durable  and  fubftantial  one  than  can  be 
fupplied  by  all  die  arts  of  policy,  which  fometimes  pretend 
to  feparate  die  public  good  from  honefty,  its  natural  ally  and 
fupport,  or  make  ufe  of  a  counterfeit  appearance  of  her. 
But  where  fhe  refides,  fhe  not  only  guards  the  common 
liberty,  but  enlarges  the  happinefs  of  each  individual ;  fhe 
ftrengdiens  all  ties  both  natural  and  focial;  (he  cements 
families;  preferves  die  filial  and  conjugal  aiFe£tion  pure; 
fweetens  converfe  with  humanity ;  heightens  acquaintance 
into  friendfhip,  and  fets  no  bounds  to  the  exercife  of 
benevolence*    The  allies  of  a  virtuous  nation  can  fleadily 
rdy  on  its  fidelity,  and  its  enemies  are  afraid  of  the  venge- 
ance of  a  people,  who  are  lovers  of  juilice,  and  are  always 
kindled  with  indignation  and  refentment  at  the  breach  of 

it. 

H. 
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LETTER       CXI. 


SmBIII^U  to  CtBANDER. 

I  doubt,  whether  in  the  various  ftates  of  Greece  you 
wiU  find  one  government  of  a  more  plauiiUe  firasM  than 
that  I  have  defcribed,  or  more  founded  in  nature.  For 
nature  has  laid  down  a  plan  for  us  in  moft  things «  and  the 
nearer  apiM'oaches  we  make  to  her]  the  more  we  advaMce 
toward  perfs^on  in  our  undertaking.  Now  tkye  pla% 
which  nature  has  given  us  (os  gpvernmeiil;i  ia  a  iinglc  &- 
nulyi  which  is  indeed  a^  Uttte  natural  kingdom  |  and  a 
kingdom  of  the  greateft  extent  can  be  looked  opon  ae  ad 
odier  than  a  large  artificial  family.  And  it  is  very  eafy 
to  Qbferve>  that  the  ancient  Perilan  government  in  its 
parts  and  ceconomy  bore  a  very  near  refemblance  to  this 
original  pattern.  Perhaps  you  will  be  furprifed,  that  our 
unpolifhed  anceflors,  who  had  neither  arts  nor  literature 
amongfl  them,  and  were  fatisfied  with  the  fcanty  pro- 
du£b  of  Perfia,  which  fcarce  afforded  them^food  and  a  co- 
vering to  their  bodies,  fhould  have  been  fo  fuccefsful  in 
their  polity.  Polfibly  their  being  uncivilized  is  the  very 
reafon  of  it ;  and  their  utter  ignorance  in  the  refinements 
of  politics  made  them  more  attentive  to  nature.  You 
know,  tradition  informs  us,  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world  each  family  was  a  fort  of  independent  community ; 
and  the  head  of  it  exercifed  a  princely  jurifdidtion  over  all 
the  branches.  We  will  fuppofe  then,  that  a  number  of 
thefe  fmall  princes  with  paternal  power  are  affembled  toge- 
ther, with  defign  to  agree  upon  terms  of  community ;  per- 
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\\^  on  th^  funmit  of  a  bi)l,  in  tol^en  of  their  eminence, 
wkilft  (h«ir  nmMr<Hui  piogeoy  expc&ed  below  the  ifllie 
of  l}i9Mr  com^^lf.  I  will  not  tal^e  upon  me  to  rel^Ue  the  de« 
]mmj  which  aroff^  in  fhe  venerable  aflembly  j  but  it  is  by 
i^  mfWfi  diff c^lt  t»  find  out  th^  ^ult  of  them.  They 
|M€eiv^  there  ^r^  little  ppcafion  for  any  thing  new, 
toward  fofming  a  ^omiaipity,  befidcs  living  together.  It 
WM  agreed,  that  die  fathers  of  families  fliould  retain  the 
tinut  aAitbofity  ovf r,  and  concern  for,  the  whole,  which 
e^h  had  Iwfore  in  bii  refpe^ve  femily  i  that  the  younger 
QMW  ihould  cwtinue  to  be  i^ive  and  obedient  in  cxecut* 
iQg  the  comiminds  of  the  elder,  whether  in  pe^e  or 
W9M ;  and  thai  the  education  of  childr ea  fliould  now  he 
their  yoia^  care,  which  hitherto  had  esnployed  them  fe* 
pamtplju  Their  chUdven  were  ready  to  enter  into  Ibcie^ 
upon  diie  advise  ^  their  pvents  i  for  tbej  thought  their 
welfare  could  not  be  more  fafely  lodged  than  in  fucb 
hand^  The  ties  of  their  obedience  immediately  became 
different.  It  was  gratitude  and  filial  duty  (the  bonds 
of  nature)  which  before  obliged  them  -,  but  the  obligations, 
diey  then  fiibmitted  to,  were  more  than  nature  had  enjoined, 
and  therefore  they  rightly  expected  terms  for  their  fubmif- 
fion.  The  authority  of  the  natural  parent  was  unlimited, 
becaufe  his  afFe£Hon  for  his  iiTue  was  imagined  fo  likewife ; 
but  the  artificial  parent  being  more  likely  to  deviate  from 
juftice,  mutual  conditions  were  fettled,  and  laws  obligatory 
on  both  fides.  Here  you  fee  the  great  marks  and  outlines 
of  our  ancient  government  in  a  very  fmall  compafs ;  and 
all  fubfequent  and  future  regulations  were  no  more  than 
methods  ufed  for  the  better  eflablifhing  this  form. 

Though  I  afcribe  much  to  the  wifdom  of  our  anceftors, 
I  will  not  deny,  that  there  was  another  caufe,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  peace  and  continuation  of  our  empire } 
for  the  Perfians  not  having  then  corrupted  the  traditions 
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they  had  received  from  a  diftant  but  unknown  origin, 
believed)  that  Oromasdes  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  or- 
der through  all  his  works,  \^ch  in  awe  of  him  diey  in- 
duftrioufly  cultivated  and  maintained.  They  knew,  diat 
commotions  and  tumult  were  die  delist  of  Arim  anius  ; 
and  abhorred  being  die  inftruments  of  his  will,  who  had 
introduced  difcord  into  paradife  itfelf,  and  deformed  die 
creation ;  a  work  of  fuch  excellency,  that  the  Almighty 
£d  not  produce  it  inftantaneoufly,  but  in  fix  fucceffivc 
parts,  that  die  everlafting  genii,  the  latraps  of  his  heavenly 
court,  might  contemplate  its  rifing  beauty,  and  adore  the 
ludior  \  Thefe  religious  fentiments,  vAich  dawned  upon 
us  at  die  coming  of  Keyomar,  that  ancient  prophet, 
were  more  dearly  opened  by  the  divine  inftru£Bon  of 
Zervak,  and  the  Eternal  Wifdom  of  Oushang  *,  till 
Zurdusht's  irrefiftible  beams  difperled  all  remains  of 
darkne6  f* 

H. 

*  A  book  of  the  hig^cft  aotkoritf  among  the  fbUowen  of  the  Ma|^ 

t  The  reader  will  find,  that  in  this  and  the  other  letters  where  the 
Perfian  relig^n  is  treated  of,  the  fentiments  are  eaa^y  agreeably  to  Dr. 
Hydc*t  account  of  it. 
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LETTER       CXIL 


.    GoBRYAs  to  Clbander*     From  Ecbatana. 

IT  is  natural  for  any  one,  whofe  reputation  is  attack^ 
ed  by  injurious  calunmies,  and  whofe  warmth  is  height 
tened  by  a  confcioufnefs  of  innocence,  to  lye  under  a 
perpetual  uneaflnefs  of  mind,  till  his  honour  is  cleared, 
and  his  condu£l  juftified.  This  makes  me  lefs  furprized 
at  tfaofe  expreiSons  of  defpondency  and  refentment, 
which  have  occurred  in  )thy  late  difpatches.  From  the 
firft  intimation  I  received  of  the  ill  humour  fomented 
againft  thee  by  the  artifices  of  fome  men,  and  the  weaknefs 
of  others,  I  ufed  my  utmoft  endeavours  to  trace  it  to  the 
fource;  and  after  difcovering  the  caufes  to  remove  the 
eiFeds  of  it.  I  found  the  treafurer  grievoufly  offended, 
that  thou  haft  made  no  application  to  him  in  the  courfe 
of  thy  employment ;  and  for  that  reafon  tranfmitting  thy 
appointments  with  a  fparing  hand.  His  enterprifrng 
genius,  which  all  along  declared  itfclf  for  an  immediate 
imbarking  in  the  war,  was  of  courfe  oppofed  to  the 
calmer  and  more  coniiderate  meafures  of  Megabyzus 
and  myfelf.  As  he  obferved,  thy  letters  afforded  no 
grounds  to  his  extravagant  projefts,  he  fell  in  the  more 
readily  with  the  informations  of  Timocles,  the  Eubcean* 
Pleafed  with  the  flattering  difcoOrfes  of  that  vain  rhetori- 
cian, and  elated  by  the  applaufe,  which  he  heard  was  givexx 
to  his  counfels  by  the  younger  fatra^JS,  and  officers  of  the 
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army,  he  procured  that  letter,  which  fait  diee  to  ThebeSf 
whilft  I  W29  employed  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  my  de- 
ceafed  friend^  Megabyzus*  At  the  iame  time  fo  cer^ 
taiii  was  he  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  Tbebaa  alliance,  or  per* 
haps  fo  bent  on  thy  nun,  if  it  mifearrie^  that  be  propo' 
fed  to  remove  thee  from  Adiens,  aflerdng  there  were,  im- 
anfwerable  obje<%ions  to  thy  behaviour  there;  and  that 
TiMOCLBs  (houU  be  ordered  to  fii]^ply  thf  pbee^  The 
king  abfolutely  refuied  to  content  to  this  alteration^  and 
took  frequent  opportunities  to  commend  thj  fenrices 
publicly*  Soon  after  arrived  thy  letter,^  which  g^¥e  a 
very  clear  and  ingenious  relation  of  the  ftate  of  Thebes, 
confirmed  by  the  di^)atches  we  received  at  the  fime  time 
from  Cratippus^  Terhtazus  was  then  obliged,  diciu^ 
with  relui^ance,  to  confefe  he  had  been  miftaken  in  die 
advice,  which  occailoned  the  king's  letter;  and,  in  or* 
der  to  caft  the  blame  from  bimfidf,  accufed  Timoclss 
of  deceiving  him,  who,  be  ^id,  ought  to  be  well  ac* 
quainted  with  thofe  parts  of  Greece*^  The  Enbcsan 
was  fummoned  before  die  council  of  feven  >  but  he  found 
means  to  make  his  efcape ;  and  it  is  ftrongljr  fufpeded, 
that  the  accu&tion  and  the  efcape  had  their  riie  from  tbe 
&me  quarter*.  Thou  haft  reafen  to  be  (adsfied  with  the 
(hame,  which  overwhelms  thy  enemies,  after  the  defeal 
of  all  their  ichemes ;  and  thy  credit  widi  the  king  and 
miniftry  is  more  eftablifhed  by  this  fruitleft. attack,  than 
if  it  had  never  been  put  to  a  trial*  How  &r  I  engaged 
in  your  fiipport,  I  leave  others  to  inform  you ;  but  it 
would  be  injuftice  to  the  generous  fpiendfbip  of  Htdaspes 
and  Intapherkes,  not  to  aifure  you,  that,  had  their 
own  honour  or  £ifety  been  concerned,  they  could  not  have 
exerted  themfelves  with  more  zeal  and  affiduity  than 
they  did.  The  king  himfelf  told  me,  when  I  obtained 
his  leave  for  your  Delphic  Journey,  that  no  difgufl  of 
any  of  bis  minifters  fhould  leflen  his   regard   for  your 
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atriC;  that  the  punftiol  payment  of  your  appointments 
%uid  be  his  particular  care :  ^  and,  continued  our  gra^ 
cious  laaAer,  I  4o  not  wonder  diis  Theban  bufinefs  has 
fpwta  CXrSANDSR  uneafinefs.  I  too  eafily  believed 
what  canied  a  ijpecious  appearance ;  but  though  my  fer- 
^antshave  ibmctimes  deceived  me,  they  never  yet  had 
the  art  to  make  me  perfift  in  my  error,  in  order  to  fcreen 
their  own.'* 

Apollonid&s  thd  phyfician  was  condemned  to  die  crofs, 
and  executed  juft  before  we  left  Sufa.  Thou  knoweft,  that 
his  crime,  tor  die  iake  of  the  perfon  concerned,  muft  be 
lightly  touched*  Zopy&us  theyoungeft  Ton  of  Megaby- 
tM$  has  left  the  court  by  night  i  and  'tis  not  yet  known, 
whither  he  is  gone*  He  defired  to  be  made  governor 
of  Damafinis ;  which  being  refufed  him  on  account  of 
his  youth  and  ine9q)erience,  though  widi  a  promife  of  fu- 
ture favour,  he  (aid  with  great  warmth,  that  this  difap- 
pointment,  and  his  mother's  guilt,  rendered  it  impoffible 
for  him  to  appear  at  court  with  honour. 

OXYATHJiES  die  Mede,  after  having  been  obliged  to 
leave  Scythia  by  the  king,  who  at  prefent  fits  upon 
diat  throne,  as  I  gave  thee  an  account  in  my  difpatches 
laft  year*,  has  fince  wandered  in  difguife  through  the 
provinces ;  and  though  we  had  frequent  traces  of  him, 
he  made  fo  fhort  a  ftay  in  every  place  he  came  to,  aiid 
^Kik  fiidi  precautigns  to  conceal  himfelf,  that  v/e  could 
never  lay  bdklofhis  perfon  till  very  lately,  when  he  was 
fcized  in  pafling  through  the  Upper  iEgypt  by  Ph arnaces 
the  governor  of  Thebes.  From  feveral  information?, 
which  I  have  received  concerning  him,  there  are  grounds 
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to  believe,  that  he  was  gouig  to  join  AmyrteUs  in  die 
fens,  and  was  projedHng  great  defigns  of  bringing  the  Ly- 
bians  a  fecond  time  into  JE^pyt,  He  found  means  to  de* 
flroy  what  papers  he  had  about  him,  before  he  was.  fecured ; 
but  very  large  fums  of  money  were  feized  in  his  baggage, 
which  were  diftributed  amongft  thofe,  who  were  inftnir 
mental  in  apprehending  him. 

Soon  after  he  was  taken,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king, 
offering,  if  his  life  might  be  fpared,  to  make  an  exaA 
and  fmcere  difcovery  of  all  the  pra£tices,  in  which  be 
had  been  engaged,  and  of  the  perfons,  with  whom  he 
had  correfponded ;  accompanied  with  ftrong  expreffions 
of  remorfe  for  his  paft  condud,  and  aflurances  of  an 
inviolable  fidelity  for  the  future:  The  king  was  pleafed 
to  refer  the  whole  aflair  to  his  council  of  feven,  and  to  be 
prefent  himfelf,  when  it  was  debated ;  as  indeed  it  was  very 
fully. 

We  confidered,  that  Oxyathres  had  been  manifeftly 
concerned  in  two  defigns  of  a  very  high  and  dangerous  na- 
ture. The  guilt  of  the  firil  indeed  confifled  chiefly  in 
holding  licentious  and  feditious  difcourfes ;  but  in  cafe  any 
finiiler  event  had  happened  to  the  empire,  or  the  king, 
there  is  no  queflion  but  a  formed  confpiracy  had  broken 
out. 

The  fecond  was  nothing  lefs  than  promodng  the  revolt 
of  Ariazus,  and  thejundion  of  the  Scythian  forces  with 
his. 

There  were  likewife  flrong  reafons  to  fufpe^  that 
his  views,  at  the  time  of  his  being  feized,  were  full  as 
pernicious  and  difloyal  as  ever.  And  it  was  very  remark- 
able, that  during  this  long  courfe  of  treafonable  pradices, 
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he  had  never  once  made  application  for  pardon,  or 
ihewed  the  leaft  defire  of  returning  to  his  duty,  till  the 
moment  that  his  life  was  in  the  power  of  a  juftly  exafperat^ 
cd  monarclu 

As  to  the  difcoveries,  which  he  was  in  a  capacity  of 
making,  it  was  our  opinion,  that  we  knew  enough  of  his 
intrigues  already  for  any  advantage,    that  could  redouni 
to  the  king  and    his   government,    by    the    prevention^ 
or  defeat  of  them;    and  the  being  acquainted  with  the 
minuter  circumftances,   and  the  names  of  more  perfons, 
who  had  engaged  in  fuch  criminal  defigns,   might  tend 
to  open  a   fcene,   which  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire 
would  require,    and    the  humane    difpofition  of  Arta^ 
XERXES  would  rather  choofe,  not  to  be  difclofed.     For 
thefc  reafons  we  concluded  almoft  unanimoufly,  that  he 
was  no  fit  obje£l  of -the  royal  favour ;  and  accordingly  or- 
ders for  putting  him  tp  de^  were  fent  to  Pharnaces 
with  fuch  diipatch  and  fecrecy,  that  the  advice  of  his  be-t 
ing  executed  reached  this  place  almoft  before  his  condcmnat 
tion  was  known,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  aH  thofc  cabals 
and  interceffions,  which  were  forming   by  his  relations^ 
(who  arc  of  the  firft  quality  in  the  province  of  Media)  tc^ 
fxve  him, 

I  have  it  ip  chargp  to  comnmnjc^te  tq  thee  the  rcr 
fult  of  a  council  held  this  night  in  Artaxerxes's 
apartments.  It  was  refolved  unanimoufly,  that  confidering 
the  events  of  war,  that  may  oblige  the  kmg  to  take 
part  very  foon  in  the  Grecian  quarrels,  orders  fliouH 
be  fent  to  the  governors  of  Afia  Minor  to  keep  in  readi- 
fiefs  againft  next  year  a  body  of  60,000  men,  to  march  at 
the  firft  warning ;  and  likewife  to  the  prsefefts  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Cyprus,  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  80  galleys,  with 
a  proportionable  number  of  feamen.     We  doubt  not  but 
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the  news  of  thoTe  pr^fMuradons  Will  ftrike  tfie  Grcela 
aftonifhment ;  but  they  are  kitlf  intended  to  putoUr  em« 
pire  in  a  condition  of  taking  fuch  a  part  in  the  affiun  cf 
its  neighbours,  as  may  be  fuitable  to  its  we^ltti  Mid  gi^« 
nefs.     Farewel. 


P, 


LETTER      CXIII, 


Orsames  to  Oleander. 

HERODOTUS  put  into  my  hands  the  oAer  day 
a  very  extraordinary  and  remarkable  piece  of  hiftory» 
that  the  priefts  of  Memphis  had  given  him  amoi^  the 
memoirs  which  they  had  feleded  for  his  ufe  out  of  dieir 
archives.  The  character  of  Hazia  affords  an  example 
of  many  excellencies,  which  even  Ae  Athenian  ladiet 
might  copy  widi  great  ^vantage  to  dieir  conduA, 


•,  * 


The  STORY  of  HAZIA, 

Sesostris,  willing  to  (hew  his  fubje^  how  br  he 
had  extended  his  conquefts,  brought  voth  him  into 
^gypt  numerous  families  of  the  eaft,  inftruAed  in  the 
righteous  dodrines  of  Kbyomar.  Amongft  diefe  was 
the  houfe  of  Besach,  beloved  for  his  jufticc  and  £tn& 
piet}',  and  in  die  efteem  of  men  moft  worthy  the  protefiioa 
of  heaven.    But  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  coininaa 
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Cilmity :  he  was  led  tmj  c^tive  wkk  Us  fimdOtjr,  vrhicb 
be  faaid  die  awgritotknib  Wfer^  he  reached  Meniphis,^ 
to  fee  reduced  to  his  daughtir*  HajMA>  who  vw  too 
fOitfig  CD  he  aflMfid  with  hi^  plis.fo(tHnc«y  a^d  hioafelf, 
ffkak  wUdann  and  ciiptHriMce  taHgbt  him  to  fubmit  to 
AtOL  His  two  foils,  11^  wele  ia  the  vigpur  of  yputh, 
and  had  hcoB  ttaiaed  np  19  virtue  ^  ^ounige,  had 
not  yet  iBamcd  hannr  to  fuffbri  aod  p^y  through  ita- 
intienoe  of  the  ixftrainta  ihey  were  und^  in  thc>ir  jour-»- 
ney,  and  grief  at  ihe  profpaft  jof  flaveiy,  feQ  intovioleot 
dilbfders,  mhiob  might  have  admitted  a  rtvmij^  ^^^  ^^ 
fcfo&d  to  accept  H,  alledging  in  excu(e  for  thimifeivesy^ 
dttt  they  did  xiot  aoake  a  cowaoUy  revolt  frpm  the  (la* 
tiofti  which  pnmdehcd  had  pb<;Qd  thiem  in»  bull  ri^tured 
at  ka  call  to  At  foafis  ^  hiiis>  firpm  a  liCe  gi^oged^er 
diftonoiiri^le  to  dkemfelves,  and  uixpsoiuble  to  the^ 
world.  Bmacm,  upon  his  arrival  at  Memphis,,  ioundi^ 
tbat  hia  rtpiitatien  amongft  his  coutitrymen  hs^  ftood^ 
him  in  fixtie  fteokii  as  he  was  placed  c^ve  the  ordinaty 
rank  of  flaves,  and  employed  ibwt  the  king's  houf- 
hold.  The  jdeath  of  his  fbns  howev^  hung  heavy  upon. 
his  mind ;  and  the  confctation  he  .found  vft  his  furviving, 
daughter,  was  much  aUayed  by  paterdal  anxiety  for  her 
welfare.  He  tiiOught  honourably  of  his  bmfyt  and 
wiflied  her  an  education  fuitable  to  it;  but  he  d^SMr-% 
ed  of  that  at  a  time,  when  he  with  much  difficulty 
procured  her  t^  nece^ies  of  lif!^.  He  rdfoivied^  :iiot- 
witManding,  not  t>  be  wanting  in  that  itiaterial  part^ 
which  himfelf  andd  .fupply ;  he  early  implanted,  in  hi&f 
Mmh  fuch  maxims^  ja&. Would  .be  mail  ferviccable,  when 
(he  came  to  canfider -h^r  coodttion^  the  feeds  of  humi-* 
Itty,  courage,  and  chaftity.  The  forming  of  her  mind 
was  his  pecidiar  care ;  •  nor  did  he  negledl  inftru£ling 
her,^  how  to  tkprefe  it  with  propriety  and  grace.  He 
Ad  not  pretend  tocontnbiite  the  ornamental  parts  of  a 
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female  addrefe  -,  nor  was  he  fidicitous,  whether  Ihe  attaaiw 
ed  diem  or  not,  (ihce  without  diem  (he  was  left  cxpoScd 
to  obfervatiom  Neverthdefs  die  growing  virtues  he  had 
ftored  her  bofixn  with,  infenfibly  affeded  her  whole  car- 
riage, and  gave  a  polifh,  beyond  die  power  of  art,  to 
her  perfbn ;  for  a  graceful  mein  is  die  natural  refult  of 
a  cultivated  mind^  and  where  that  is  wanting,  the  re- 
finements of  a  court  are  only  fpecious,  and  want  their 
proper  foundation;  they  are  artfully  put  onto  reprefent 
luch  qualities  of  the  mind,  as  are  not  to  be  found  in 
it  Hazia  had  a  look  of  great  modefty,  'widch  is  fo 
amiable  in  the  f^ ;  and  no  wonder,  fince  flie  had  been 
trained  up  to  that  virtue*  She  had  an  engaging  fimpli- 
city  in  her  countenance;  for  ihe  had  been  taught  no  ar- 
tifice. Her  converfation  was  pleafing,  becaufe  it  flowed 
from  hiunanity  and  reafon.  Her  geftnre  and  a^ieft  were 
eafy  and  becoming,  becaufe  nature  had  not  been  wanting 
to  her,  and  (he  h^d  been  carefid  not  to  deviate  from  it. 
Had  (he  been  introduced  into  an  aiTembly  of  the  higheft 
Egyptian  ladies,  her  behaviour  would  have  given  no 
offence ;  and  had  the  aflembly  been  formed  of  ladies  from 
different  courts,  though  (he  would  have  differed  fomething 
from  all,  it  is  propable,  her  carriage,  which  was  moftly  the 
refult  of  nature  and  virtue,  would  have  bid  £ureft  for  dieir 
commcm  imitation. 

The  forefight  of  Besach,  her  fkdier,  and  her  own 
retired  life  had  not  concealed  her  from  die  notice  of 
Menbth,  a  young  gallant  at  court,  who  waited  an  op^ 
portunity  of  doii^  1  fervice  to  Haran  the  minifter,  diat 
he  might  have  fome  pretence  of  begging  fo  finall  a  boon, 
as  otie  of  the  (laves  of  Sesostris*  Besach,  knowing 
the  defencelefs  fituation  of  ihis  beauteous  ward,  was  cond** 
nually  on  the  watch,  and  not  a  little  ^troabled  to  find,  that 
young  M^KETH  divided  all  his  time  i>etwixt  thofe  walks. 
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wluch  Hazia  frequented,   and  an  af&duous  attendance 
upon  Haran.     His  fears  were  too  great  not  to  aiFed 
the  compofure  of  his  mind.     Hazia  perceived  a  furpriz- 
ing  change,  without  fufpe&ing  any  additional  ground  for 
it,   and  would    frequently  retort  his  own  precepts  upon 
him.    ^  Father,    (he  would  (ay,    you  have  taught  me, 
^^  that  misfortunes  are  the  beft  fchool ;  that  to  repine  is 
^  to  upbraid   heaven  ^    that   the  neceflafies  of  life    are 
^  few,  and  every,  thing  elfe  may  be  fupplied  by  chearful- 
^^  neis  and  content.     How  is  it,  that  you  retra£l  your  doc- 
^  trines,  and  qiake  me  fufpedl  their  reality  ?    Will  you 
^  (hew  me  fo  ill  an  example,  as  to  yield  to  your  fuffer- 
"  ings ;  and  deprive  me  not  only  of  your  life,  (which  your 
^  cares  will  foon  put  an  end  to)  but  even  of  the  pattern 
^  and  principles,  which  I  have  only  to  rely  upon,  if  pro- 
^  vidence  fhould  make  me  an  orphan  as  well  as  a  flave  ?" 
BcsACH  was  affeded  beyond  expreffion  with  fuch  dif- 
courfe,  and  diflfembled  his  concern  as  well  as  he  could; 
and  whenever  he  perceived  his  gloomy  thoughts  were  likely 
to  get  the  better  of  him,  he  alvrays  retired  from  her  com- 
pany.    He  feldom  could  compofe  himfelf  to  reft,  till  it 
was  late ;  and  frequently  fpent  the  time  of  deep  in  un- 
cafy   reflections  and  broken  foliloquies,  wandring  about 
the   porticos  and  private  walks  of  the  palace,  and  at  his 
return  pretended  he  had  been  employed  in  fome  fervice  by 
the  officers  of  the  court,     (lis.  melancholy  apprehenfions 
had  taken   pofTeffion  of  him  one  evening,  when  he  fat 
down  under  a  low  dark  arch,  (which  led  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  flaves)  ruminating  on  the  miferies  of  his  coun- 
try,  particularly  of  his  own  family,    and  the  difhonour 
which,  feemed  pointed  at  his  daughter;  when  unexpect- 
edly he  faw  a  man  glide  acrofs  the  court,  and  make  di- 
re£Uy  towards  the  king's  apartment.     At  (irft  he  thought 
it  was  only  a  creature  of  his  own  melancholy  imagination, 
becaufe  he  knew  every  body  within  the  bounds  of  the 
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court  wfts  at  reft  «t  thftt  iKwr>  tMepL  die  guards,  «4i* 
durft  not,  wiAout  (bttiegoodretfon,  m^ffrefiroA  thdr  poAi. 
He  ifidulged  his  curiofitj^  fo  far,  however,  astoftip  gtqify 
after  hhn,  and  (bon  found  he  was  not  deceivcds  ht  \9U 
near  enough  to  penceive  the  man  ky  a  poiuard  (town  at 
his  feet,  and  with  greatiaoili^  loefen  the  bam  of  a  window, 
with  an  inftniment  be  had  brought  with  him  for  that  pur- 
pofe.    Besach  i^prehended  nodiing  left  diana  ddpente 
allai&natton  of  the  king :    whereupon  he  drew  toward  hon 
with  the  utmoft  caution,  and  under  fiwoiH'^  thofliade, 
and  the  man's  eager  attention  to  his  defign,    he  got  nev 
enough  to  (hatch  up  the  poniard,   «id  presenting  it  to  his 
breaft,  ^  Villain,   Gud  he,  I  will  not  fuffer  a  gtuat  prince 
^  to  foil  by  thehands  of  an  aflaffin.*'    The  man  fell  tromb- 
ting  at  his  feet,  and  was  going  to  beg  for  mercy,  when 
the  guards,  who  heard  die  outcry  of  SesACK,  flew  towaids 
them  in  an  infbnt.  Besach  delivered  him  into  their  hands, 
and  returned  home  to  his  daughter,  fully  pucgedof  his  me- 
lancholy by  this  lucky  accident;  and  with  the  greateftchear* 
fulnefs,  ^  Hazia,  fkys  he,  I  hope  you  aire  now  out  of  die 
^  reach  of  a  danger,  which  I  durfl  not  fo  much  as  acquaint 
^  you  widiyeflerday.    That  courtier,  whom  you  have  ob- 
^^  ferred  in  your  walk,  and  about  oti^-  lodging,  thinks  you 
^<  not  without  beauty,  and  intendato  iik  Harak  to  oblige 
^  hhn  with  fo  fmall  a  finrour,  as  one  of  the  king's  flsves*'' 
She  was  going  to  declare,  how  much  more  digible  death 
was,  than  fuch  a  fbin  to  her  virtuous  family,  when  her 
father  aflured  her,  that  by  to-morrowfhe  would  not  be  in 
the  dlfpofal  of  Haran  himfelf,    if  Sbsostris  was  not 
the  moil  ungrateful  of  all  princes.     Upon  which  he  ac- 
quainted her  with  die  happy  turn,  diat  his  afEurs  were4ikely 
to  take,  which  gave  diem  both  a  moft  agreeaUe  expeftuioa 
of  the  event. 
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Tbe  liett  Ifajr  up6n  examination  it  appeared,  that  the 
afifih  had  been  hired  to  this  dei^rate  undertaking  by  the 
rcMtns  6F  that  party,  who  oppofed  Sesostris  at  his  re- 
turn Into  JEgypty  and  had  (ct  the  crt>wn  upon  his  brother's 
head.     So  he  expired  in  torments,  agreeably  to  the  laws 
of  £gypt ;  and  when  his  body  was  brought  to  the  banks  of 
^  Nile  to  be  trahfported  for  burial,  the  inquifitors  into 
bis  life  aoged  hhn  unworthy  of  a  place  of  reft,  and  left  his 
cx)Tps  to  be  toflfed  by  the  waves,  and  expofed  to  devouring 
fifhes,     S£S0s1*krs   was  acquainted  with  Besach^s  fide- 
lity, and  orcfered  Har  an-  to  reward  him,  as  one,  who  had 
ikred  the  Kfe  of  his  prince.     He  and  his  family  were  imme- 
&tely  declared  free,  and  a  fmall  employment  of  foihe  credit 
in  the  honlhold  was  conferred  on  him.     Besach  was  well 
ffcaied  with  the  fecurity  which  freedom  brought  along  with 
it;  and  his  moderation  was  fatisiied  with  an  accefs  of  for- 
tune, which  raifed  him  confiderably  above  want,  though 
nor  to  that  condition,  which  his  fervices  might  reafonably 
hyclaifn  to.     For  Hah  an  did  not  think  proper  to  reward 
an  a^on  very  liberally,  the  nierit  of  which  he  intended 
cUeSy  to  transfer  upon  himfetf.     He  greatly  magnified  his 
own  vigilance  and  activity  $  he  aflured  the  king,  he  had 
diicoyered  the  i^ole  confpiracy ;  and  he  put  many  of  the 
nobles  to  death,  upon  flight  fufpicions,  or  private  refent- 
ineiit.     He  pretended  to  have  fecured  the  throne  to  Sesos- 
tills  by  cutting  off  alj  pofBbllity  of"  a  future  revolt,  and 
conduced  die  whole  with  fuCh  ia  zeal  for  his  fervice,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  fome  appearance  of  danger,  that  the 
king  thought  he  could  ndt  fufficieiitly  recompence  hinu 
He  made  open  profei&ons  6f  his  high  efteem  for  him,  and 
&id,  «*  the  enemies  of  HarAn  were  rebels  to  his  crown; 
**  and  his  fubje^  could  not  better  (how  their  loyalty,  than 
**  by  reverencing  the  man,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
^  his  kingdom."    Such  declarations  ftruck  die  court  with 
terror,  who  knew  the  warmth  of  the  king's  temper,  and 
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encreafed  the  natural  haughtineis  of  H ARAN :  he  dioogfat 
himfelf  little  lefs  than  divine,  and  the  fubjeds  of  Sssos- 
TRis  approached  him  with  as  much  awe,  as  a  guilty  mor- 
tal does  the  altar  of  the  God,  whom  he  fears  to  have 
offended. 

Besach  could  not   but    obferve,  to  what  an  hei^t 
Haran  had  raifed  himfelf  upon  the  reputation  of  a  fervice, 
which  himfelf  had  the  greateft  (hare  in ;  but  he  (hewed  not 
the  leaft  di(guft ;  he  paid  a  reverence  to  his  fuperior  ftadon 
without  flattery,  which  he  could  not  prafiife,  though  he 
had  been  a  flave.     However  as  this  carriage  was  not  fo  full 
of  obei(ance  as  Haran  expelled,  he  feldom  came  into  his 
prefence.     He  wanted  not  to  enlarge  his  fortune;  and  he 
thought  himfelf  fecure  in  the  good  will  of  the  king.     But 
it  was  not  long  before  he  had  reafon  to  know,  that  having 
merit  toward  a  prince  is  not  a  fufficient  guard  againft  diofe 
who  have  free  accefs  to  him.     Haran  was  eafily  induced 
to  believe,  that  he  had  not  Besach's  affe£Hons,  becaufe 
^e  knew  he  did  not  deferve  them ;  and  was  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  the  negle£l  which  he  thought  he  faw  in  his 
behaviour.     He  had  therefore  been  fome  time  determined 
upon  his  ruin.     How  to  cffeA  this  v^as  fome  diflkulty: 
difloyalty  was  an  handle  he  wifhed  for ;  but  all  fufpicions 
of  that  kind  would  appear  groundlefs,  when  charged  upon 
Besach.     He  laid  out  feveral  contrivances  in  his  mind  to 
that  purpofe,  and  opened  himfelf  one  day  on  that  fubjed  to 
Meneth,  whofe  inclination  for  Besach's  daughter  was 
now  no  fecret  to  him.     Meneth  immediately  fuggefled  a 
method  to  him,  which  gained  his  approbation  at  once ;  for 
though  it  was  exceeding    cruel,    it  was   well   di%uifed. 
**  Thofe  people,  faid  he,  whom  the  king  brought  from  the 
•*  czHj    have,   fome  of  them,   gained    their   liberty,  and 
**  though  they  enjoy  the  privileges  of  i^gyptians>   they 
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**  repine  at  Ac  fervitudc  of  the  reft :  they  are  altogether 
^  difiiffeded,  and  wait  for  fome  change  to  their  advantage. 
<*  They  are  continually  inftilling  difficulties  into  the  people 
"  concerning  religion  in  which  they  difFer  widely  from  the 
"  natives.     They  defire  nothing  more  than  the  extirpation 
^  of  our  ancient  rites,  and  the  venerable  worfhip  of  our 
^*  anceftors.     If  you  would  acquaint  the  king  of  the  danger 
^*  to  be  apprehended  from  fuch  a  party,  he  would  give  up 
^^  the  lives  of  fo  many  for  the  peace  of  his  kingdbms ;  and 
**  your  enemy  would  fall  amongft  the  reft,  without  bein^ 
**  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  aimed  at."     The  bloodinefs 
of  this  projeft  was  no  obftacle  to  Haran's  thirft  of  re- 
venge ;  he  applauds  it  highly,  and  goes  immediately  to  the 
king.     **  O  Sesostris,  lays  he,  the  Gods  have  given  you 
**  an  empire  without  bounds;  may  the  days  of  your  life  be 
**  widiout  number.     Your  throne  is  now  fecured  againft 
"  its  moft  dangerous  enemies ;  the  leaders  in  the  late  fac- 
<'  tion  are  entirely  taken  off;  and  I  much  wondered  at  the 
"  folly  of  their  attempt,  and  could   not  eafily  conceive, 
**  what  numbers  they  would  raife  to  feize  on  your  throne, 
"  or  attempt  any  thing  great,  fince  their  depriving  you  of 
**  life  (which  was  their  firft  aim)  would  only  have  roufed 
**  jrour  fubje£b  to  vengeance,  inftead  of  ftrengthening  their 
"  party.     But  I  have  fmce  difcovered,  that  their  chief  con 
**  fidence  was  in  the  difcontent  of  thofe  flaves,  whom  you 
**  have  brought  from  the  eaft.    They  are  very  numerous ; 
^<  and  though  at  prefent  low,  and  by  no  means  dangerous, 
"  yet  may  not  be  fo  eafily  dealt  with,  if  an  experienced 
**  leader  were  at  their  head.     The  fecurity  of  the  crown  is 
^  my  fole  intereft,  and  the  fpring  of  my  ambition.     I  am 
"  alarmed  at  the  diftant  approaches  of  danger,  and  would 
"  even  have  the  poffibility  of  it  anticipated."     The  king's 
anfwer  was  fhort  and  determinate,  that  he  confided  in  him 
for  the  iiippreffion  of  thofe  rebels. 
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This  was  AifficieiH  audieriqr  for  Ha»aki  \m6mm4^ 
decree  under  the  r<^  avae^  wkh  accfi^Mom  hi^b^  ^ 
gnurated  againft  ikat  miierable  p^pile,  who  wore  ty>  Ijpepat 
lo  death  wherever  diey  wi^re  (Eounfl  throui^  tbe  Ungfaa ; 
and  themagiftnitea  were  ffai^  c^h^fSed  with  the  taw^iiAQB. 
Heiinmediatdy<:ammuaicateddiistot^s(XMifideii|t;  ^aad 
*^  nowy  Mkneth,  &7S  he>  lupoeia dqpm^  iqkly  on  ^^- 
^^  (elves;  and  die  firft  ftep  towaid  it  is  tp  lec^ire  Bf  sach 
*^  in  fome  iafe  place>  1^  he  appfy  to  tfte  kingi  or  hyaay 
*^  means  elcape  the  general  maflgcre/^    Mbvbth  mm 
glad  to  remove  Aich  an  obftacle  to  his  vicioiis  incUnariont» 
and  undertook  die  performance  of  diat  part.    ^  I  knGw> 
*^  (ays  he,  his  conftant  walk  is  northward  of  the  city :  he 
^^  (hall  be  feised  diis  very  evening  by  faithful  handh  aod 
^^  conveyed  down  the  river  |o  that  oM  caftie^  which  iiands 
«<  where  die  Nile  divides  ttiHf.'*    The  propoial  was  wdl 
received,  and  he  went  immediaidy  to  command  the  exe- 
cution  of   it.    Mek^th  was  in  much  anxiety  for  die 
event,  till  toward  midnight,  wh^n  oneof  die  Villains  whom 
he  had  emploj^ed,  returned  to  infonn  him,  that  every  tbiag 
was  conduded  with  fecrecy,  and  that  BErACM  was  under 
a  guard  In  the  caftle.    He  no  fooner  heard  this,  than  he 
went  to  Besach^s  houfe,  and  almoft  forcing  an  admifion 
to  his  daughter ;  ^^  Hazia,  faid  he  with  a  dfljcded  air,  it 
^^  is  neceffity,  and  your  extreme  danger  only,  that  could 
^^  make  me  break  in  upon  your  retkement  at  fo  late  an  hour. 
^^  You  muft  have  heard,  that  the  court  entertains  fome  jea* 
^^  loufy  of  your  nation ;  and  at  the  hazard  rf  my  Itfb  I  will 
^  venture  to  inform  you,  that  it  will  not  be  appealed  widi- 
^^  out  (bedding  of  blood.    Besach,  your  £ither,  is  appre- 
^^  henfive  of  it,  and  is   Aed,  flattering  faimfelf  that  yoar 
^*  weak  fex  would  be  your  protection ;  but  I  myfelf  bm 
^^  die  decree,  which  enjoins  a  general  (laughter  without  aoy 
exemption.    The  hazaid  I  run  in  diis  difoovery  ought  to 
merit  your  confidence,  which  if  you  pleafe  to  repofe  in 
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^  mti  it  may  be  your  prefervadon.  I  can  lodge  you  near 
^  the  king's  apartment  till  the  execution  be  over,  with  the 
^  greafeeft  privacy  and  fecurity  to  your  lift  and  honour  $ 
^  and  w31  aftnward  procure  your  pardon,  or  the  means  of 
^  efcape."  Hazia  trembled  at  this  account ;  (he  knew 
not  what  part  to  fiiiped;  and  her  father's  not  returning 
feemed  tobe  a  confirmation  of  it.  She  wqit  bitterly  at  the 
apprehenfien  of  iiich  a  flaughter  of  innocent  people,  whom 
flie'Was  allied  eo;  befides  the  uncertainty  of  her  own  and 
her  filler's  lafety.  She  had  no  inclination  to  put  herfelf 
into  the  hands  of  Mbnsth  $  but  there  was  little  room  for 
dicKberation,  when  fhe  had  no  other  prote£Uon  at  hand :  (he 
accepted  therefore  Ait  offer  of  being  lodged  near  the  royal 
apartment,  vAAA  (eeracd  to  prefage  nothing  difhonourable. 
She  was  not  dUappointed  to  fmd,  that  he  made  her  frequent 
vifits  there,  and  teized  her  with  a  pafSon,  which  (he  was 
Kttle  difpofed  to  attend  to.  However,  fhe  bore  it  with  in- 
difference at  firft,  becaufe  fhe  knew  die  palace  was  her 
£aiAuary;  and  the  guards  pofted  at  convenient  diflance 
migiht  eafily  be  alarmed.  But  when  Menxth  magnified 
her  obligations  to  hkn,  and  talked  to  her  as  one  indebted 
to  him  for  her  life,  (he  could  not  bear  to  be  upbraided  with 
a  favour,  for  which  (he  could  make  no  return.  Her  con- 
dition  grew  exceec^ng  irkfome ;  and  at  the  peril  of  her  life, 
fbe  refolved  upon  an  expedient  to  alter  it.  There  was  a 
%icious  gallery  adjoining,  adorned  with  the  fbtues  and 
effigies  of  ancient  kings  aiKl  lawgivers,  and  fomifhed  with 
inefHmable  vdumes  of  priefts  and  poets,  the  improvers  of 
human  fbciety.  Here  S^sostris  fpent  Isveral  hours  every 
iacyj  ruminating  upon  die  duties  of  a  prince  and  the  arts.. 
ef  government  j  and  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  Hazia 
had  the  boldneis  to  break  in  upon  his  retirement,  and  throw- 
ing faerielf  proftrate,  in  the  utmofl  confttfion,  and  with 
fome  extravagance  of  gefture;  *<  O  king,  faid  flie,  famed 
**  for  your  greatnefs  of  foul  mpre  than  conqueft,  do  not 
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^^  ftain  your  glory  by  deftroying  the  life  of  a  hd{je(s  virgiflu 
^  I  am  the  daughter  of  Besach,  who  a(k  mercy  of  Sisos* 
^*  TRis.    Do  not  ihed  the  blood  of  him,  whofe  fidelity  pre- 
^  ferved  you  from  die  hand  of  a  vile  afiaffin.*'     The  king 
was  difturbed  at  her  appearance  and  iaid,  ^  Lady,  your 
*^  mind  is  difordered ;  your  own  melancholy  creates  your 
^  diftrefs.     Besach  and  his  family  are  ever  entitled  to  my 
^<  &vour.*'    He  immediately  withdrew,  and  ordered,  diat 
3esach    fhould   give    an  account  of  this  interrupdoa. 
Haran  was  gready  alarmed  at  the  news  of  this  incident, 
and  going  inflandy  to  the  king,  took  the  advantage  of  his 
opinion,  that  Hazia  was  diflraded,  and  told  him,  fhe 
was  put  under  proper  care,  till  her  father's  return,  who  was 
faid  to  be  abroad.     The  king  was  pretty  well  pacified  widi 
this  account     A  report,  that  Sesostris  had  made  enquiry 
after  Besach,  had  now  reached  the  ear  of  thofe  who  had 
him  in  cuftody;  which  fb  terrified  them,  that  they  fled 
with  great  precipitation,  and  left  him  to  his  own  difpofid ; 
which  he  no  fooner  obferved,  than  he  leized  the  opportu- 
nity, and  returned  to  Memphis,   where  all   occurrences 
during  his  (hort  abfence  foon  came  to  his  knowledge.    He 
repaired  immediately  to  the  king  and  afTured  him,  that  the 
interruption  of  his  fiicred  retirement  from  his  daugher  was 
the  effc&  of  her  well-grounded  fears ;  diat  (he  had  rcafbn 
to  apprehend  the  worfl  of  ills  from  the  undeferved  malice 
of  his  enemies;  thathimfelf  had  jufl  been  releafed  bom 
prifon,  where  he  had  fufFered  great  hardfhips,  a^d  expeded 
death,  widiout  knowing  for  what  crime,  or  by  whofe  order. 
^^  Nor  do  I  exped  to  prolong  life  by  this  efcape,  added  he ; 
^^  your  royal  decree,  which  pronounces  all  your  eaflem 
'^  captives  rebels,   and  deflines  them  to  deftrudion,  in- 
^  eludes  me  in  that  number ;  and  I  willingly  fubmit  to 
**  fuffer  with  my  countrymen,  or  rather  would  fufFer  for 
'^  them,  fince  I  have  too  much  reafon  to  believe  myfelf 
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<'  particularly  aimed  at,  and  the  fole  caufe  of  their  ca^ 
« lamity.** 

Sesostris  till  now  was  ignorant  of  Besach's  relation 
to  that  people.  Upon  this  information,  his  face  glowed 
like  fire ;  his  indignation  (hewed  itfelf  in  all  his  geftures ; 
his  eyes  (hot  forth  beams  like  thofe  malignant  ftars,  that 
threaten  the  world  with  deiblation.  He  perceived,  that  he 
had  been  abufed  by  his  favourite  i  he  faw  plainly  the  malice 
of  Haran  ;  and  his  abhorrence  of  him  was  raifed  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  abufe  of  his  confidence.  He  ordered  him  to 
fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  miferable  ftate>  from 
which  Besach  had  efcaped«  He  foon  founds  how  inJif^ 
fcrcntly  his  prefervor  Besach  had  been  recompensed  for 
his  fervice ;  and  to  make  htm  fatisfadlion,  aiTured  him,  that 
the  higheft  honors  and  wealth  of  Memphis  were  open  to 
him.  But  Besach^s  moderation  would  not  ^e  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  of  any  thing,  but;  a  (mall  territory  near. 
Thebes  for  his  captive  countrymen  i  *  which  their  pofte-^ 
rity  now  enjoy,  and  live  feparate  from  the  natives  of* 
^gypt  in  the  wor(hip  of  the  true  God.  The  hiftorians 
add,  that  Sesostris  was  fo  captivated  with  the  beauty 
and  virtues  of  Hazia,  that  he  raifed  her  to  the  throne  of 
^gypt ;  and  that  the  blood  of  that  eaftern  lady  flowed  in 
the  veins  of  the  ^Egyptian  kings  through  many  fuc-' 
ceffions.  t 

H. 

•See  Letter  XLVI  I. 

t  The  intelligent  reader  caooot  but  ot>(erte  i  £reat  reiismblaDce  between 
tbU  ftory  and  that  of  S/Bttd 
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LETTER      CXIV. 


CtEANDBK  to  Hydaspb^.    From  Delphi. 

I  continued  at  Thebes,  till  a  letter  from  the  diicf  fcribe 
gave  me  full  information  of  the  caufe^  as  well  as  defeat, 
of  my  enemies  defigns.  The  teftimony  of  my  royal  mafter 
in  my  favour,  and  the  fortunate  efFe^  of  that  generous 
protedlion,  which  Intaphernes  and  thyfelf  afforded  to 
an  old  dependant  :n  the  time  of  his  diftrefe,  have  reftore4 
me  to  my  former  (pirits  and  tranquillity, 

I  fet  out  immediately  on  my  Delphic  expedition,  ac- 
companied by  Procles  an  Athenian,  and  Archias  a 
Theban,  an  old  man  of  remarkaUe  piety  and  fimplicity  of 
manners.  The  former  is,  like  myfelf,  induced  to  take  this 
journey  merely  through  motives  of  pleafure  and  curiofity. 
His  agreeable  turn  of  conver&tion,  and  equal  vein  of  good 
humour,  render  him  the  befl  travelling  companion  I  ever 
met  widi.  The  latter  goes  to  confult  the  oracle  on 
domeftic  concerns ;  and  by  his  acquaintance  in  thofe  parts 
of  Greece,  fecured  to  us  a  &vourable  reception  at  die 
houfes  of  our  hofts  on  the  road.  After  croffing  die  river 
Cephiflus,  we  entered  Phocis;  and,  as  we  approached 
Delphi,  paiTed  the  celebrated  valley,  where  Laius  yns 
killed  by  his  fon  QEdipus.  It  lies  on  a  delcent,  and  is  b 
narrow,  as  fcarce  to  afford  room  for  a  fmgle  man  or  horfe. 
The  (epulchrc  of  the  Theban  king,  and  a  domeftic,  who 
was  murdered  with  him,  are  ereded  in  a  ruftic  manner 
with  piles  of  flones  on  one  fide  of  the  road.  The  city  of 
Delphi  ftands  on  the  (buthern  declivity  of  mount  Pamaffiis, 
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idiich  by  s^i  old  tradition  is  faid  to  be  fituat^d  in  the 
middle  of  the  earth.  It  i$  furrounded  with  precipices, 
which  form  at  a  diftance  a  perfpeftive  rough  and  wild, 
but  romantic  and  agreeable;  fo  that  the  place,  not 
content  with  the  fandity  and  reverential  awe  infpired 
by  the  Ibrine  of  its  god,  has  all  the  advantages  of  natural 
ftrength  to  defend  it  from  facrilegious  violence.  Our 
firft  viiit  was  to  Theagenes,  a  prieft  of  the  temple,  to 
whom  Procles  and  myfelf  were  introduced  by  Archias. 
His  houfe  will  be  our  lodging,  whilft  we  ftay  here ;  and, 
without  any  difrefpe<£l  to  the  curiofities  of  the  place, 
his  converiation  h  my  chief  entertainment.  He  has  the 
care  of  the  ikcred  records,  which  he  has  brought  from 
a  ftate  of  confufion  into  excellent  order.  His  learning 
is  extenfive,  but  folid  j  rendered  ufeful  by  the  readinefs, 
with  which  he  communicates  it,  ^nd  amiable  by  the 
fingular  candor  and  modefty,  which  accompany  it.  He 
fpeaks  of  his  religion  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fupport 
the  dignity  of  his  profcfliOn,  yet  without  offending  thofe, 
who  claim  a  right  to  think  and  talk  of  it  more  freely. 
In  the  morning  one  of  the  Periegetai,  whofe  profeffion 
it  is  to  fliew  the  anticjuities  of  the  place,  made  us  an  offer 
of  his  fervice,  which  they  do  to  all  ftrangcrs  immedi- 
ately after  their  arrival.  We  began  with  taking  a  general 
furvey  of  the  city,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
the  upper  town,  the  middle  one,  where  the  temple  ftands, 
and  the  lower  town.  The  city  in  general  is  but  indif- 
fereptly  built;  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  many 
of  them  winding  round  the  craggy  paths  of  the  moun- 
tain. If  being  emplQyed  in  (acred  offices  contributes 
towards  rendering  a  people  virtuous,  thofe  of  Delphi  are 
eminently  fo,  fince  the  fervice  of  the  temple  finds  bu- 
finefs  for  the  gr^ateft  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  no 
fnaail   prpftts  arife  tp  them  from  the    vaft  concourfe  of 
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ftrangers,  who  come  from  all  parts  to  confult  die  oracle. 
Our  guide  afterwards  led  us  to  a  dieatre,  and  the  portico 
called  Lefche,  where  are  three  pidures  of  Polygkotui 
dedicated  to  Apollo  by  the  Cnidians.  The  fubjed  of  one 
is  the  taking  of  Troy ;  of  anodier,  the  embarkation  of  the 
Greeks  for  their  return ;  of  the  diird,  the  defcent  of  Ulysses 
into  hell,  as  defcribed  in  the  Odyflfey  of  Homer.  The 
fecond  of  thefe  pidlures  alone  contains  above  one  bundled 
figures,  whofe  names  are  marked  at  the  feet  of  each  $ 
which  ufefid  invention  greatly  affiils  die  fpedators  to 
underftand  the  defign  of  the  painter.  We  ftaid  fo  long 
to  admire  the  variety  of  countenances,  habits,  and  atutudes, 
expreiTed  with  that  truth  of  defign  and  force  of  colouring 
peculiar  to  the  works  of  Polygnotus,  that  the  evening 
infenfibly  wore  upon  us.  We  returned  to  The  agenks  to 
fupper,  and  deferred  our  vifit  to  the  temple  till  next 
day. 

This  magnificent  edifice  was  built  in  the  58th  Olym- 
paid  (after  the  firft  temple  had  been  burnt;)  at  the  com* 
mon  charge  of  all  Greece,  under  the  dire6lion  of  Spin- 
THARUs  of  Corinth,  who  engaged  to  finifh  it  for  30a 
talents.  Such  was  the  veneration  paid  to  the  deitj 
its  protestor,  that  foreign  ilates,  as  well  as  private  per- 
ions,  contributed  towards  carrying  on  the  work ;  particu- 
larly Amasis  king  of  i^gypt,  and  the  Alcmeonidae,  a 
noble  Athenian  family,  who  were  banifhed  their  nadve 
country  by  Pisistratus,  and  came  to  fetde  at  Del- 
phi. The  front  is  of  Parian  marble;  the  reft  of  the 
edifice  is  built  with  a  hard  white  ftone  called  Porus. 
The  pediment  of  the  principal  front  is  ornamented  with 
fculptures,  reprefenting  Latona,  Apollo,  Diana^  and  the 
nine  mufes.  In  the  pediment  of  the  weftem  front,  are 
Bacchus  and  the  Menades.  Thefe  fculptures  were  begun 
by  Praxias   an  Athenian,  and  after  his  death  finiihed 
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another   Athenian  named  Androsthenes.     As  we 
ered   the  porch,  we  took   notice  of  the  fentences  of 
feven  Grecian  wife  men,  **  Know  thyfelf,  &c.'*  left 
re  by  each  of  thofe  philofophers  in  their  hand-writ- 
I  when  they  vidted  the  temple.    In  the  fame  place  is  a 
zen  ftatue  of  Homer;  in  the  pedeftal  is  infcribed  an 
de  bidding  him  beware  of  an  aenlgma,  which,  accord- 
to  an  old  but  perhaps  fabulous  tradition,   was  the 
afion  of  his  death,  through  vexation,   that  he  could 
:  interpret  it.     The  columns  within  are  hung  round  with 
:    arms  and    enfigns  taken  at    Salamis    and    Plataea. 
was,  thou  mayfl  imagine,  my  noble  friend,  the  moft 
igreeable  clrcumftance  in  taking  a  furvey  of  the  temple, 
fee  lb  many  eternal  monuments  of  the  Grecian  vic- 
ies    over    us    confecrated    folemnly    to  the  deity   of 
place,  and  defcending  to  pofterity  as  indeliable  marks 
their  triumphs  and  our  difgrace.    I  beheld  with  con- 
n  the  ftatues  of  Miltiades,  and  the  ancient  heroes 
Attica,  Cecrops  and  Pandion,  carved  by  Phidias 
of  the  booty  taken  at  Marathon.     When  I  went  on 
ther,  and  our  guide  in  pompous  language  pointed  to  the 
oi-tree  of  bronze,  and  the  gilt  Minerva,  fent  hither 
:r  Cimon's  fuccefles,  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  I  re- 
fled  my  fighs,  and  checked  my  juft  warmth.     But  I  faw 
h  fecret  pleafure  the  trophies  fet  up  by  the  ftates  of 
eece  for  their   conquefts  over  each  other,   which  in 
le  degree  obliterate  the  memory  of  thefe  lofles,  or  at 
I  render  them  more  fupportable.     There  is  a  chapel 
:  finiihed  out  of  the  riches  gained  by  the  Athenians 
the  prefent  war.     Beaks  of  fliips,   brazen  bucklers, 
arms   ftained  with  blood  are  hung  round  the  fides » 
an    inicription  on  a    marble  tablet  commemorates 
battle  of  Naupa£lus  *,  and  the  praifes  of  Phormxo 

•  Letter  XLVI^ 
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the   Athenian   admiral,   with  a  recital  of  the  names  of 
the  vanquifhed  cities,  Corinth,  Sparta,  and  Megara. 

The  temple  is  in  all  parts  embdlilhed  with  innume- 
rable prefents   of  commonwealths,    princes,  and  private 
perfons,  which  I  (hould  tire   thee  to  defcribe  particuUr- 
ly.     Deluded  men !    as   if  even  the  protection  of  their 
own  Gods,  fuppodng  them  real,  could  be  obt^ned  by  the 
ambitious,   the  deceitful,   or  the  covetous,   for   a  filvcr 
vafe,  or  an   embroidered  robe;  or  as  if  the  pious,  the 
humane,    and  the  juft,    flood  in  need   of  fuch   corrupt 
recommendations.     Croesus,  king  ofLydia,  was  during 
his  reign  the  mofl  generous  adorer  of  the  Delphic  God ; 
they  fhewed   a   golden  lion,    fevcral  facrificing    utenfils 
finely  embofTed,  and  bracelets  fet  with  jewels,  amounting, 
as  they  told  us,  to  the   value  of  254  talents,  which  he 
fent  hither  at  diiFerent  times.     There  can  be  no  flrongcr 
example  than  his  of  the  &tal  efFe£ls  of  mifguided  piety. 
The  priefls,  not  contented  with  amudng  that  unfortunate 
prince  by  dark  and  myfterious  anfwers,  hurried  him  on, 
by   one   fatally  ambiguous,    to   the   imprudent    ttep    of 
paiSng   the  river   Halys  to    attack    our  great  Cyrus, 
which  coft  him  his  kingdom.     It  was  with  good  reafons, 
that  after  his  captivity  he  fent  to  reproach  the  God  with 
having    ungratefully    deceived  a  monarch,  who  was  his 
greatefl  benefaftor.      Thou    wilt  not  wonder,    that  the 
riches  of  the  place  have  often  expofed  it  to  hoftile  fury 
Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  attempts  of  Danaus  and  Pyr- 
RHUS  in  old  times,  fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  temple  was 
pillaged  by  the  CrifTeans    in    the  44th  Olympaid  j    and 
that   the  unfuccefsful  attack  made  by  a  detachment  of 
Xerxes*s  army  was  attended  with  too  remarkable  cir- 
cumflances  to  be  foon  forgot. 
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By  the  ptftkiiltr  fkvour  of  TmeaobkeS)  we  were  ad- 
mitted td  take  1  {hort  view  of  the  fanftuarjr.  TTie  chafin 
in  die  earth,  from  which  Apollo  reveals  his  prophetic 
difbtes,  is  always  covered  with  a  tripod,  a  kind  of  hoJlow 
table  with  three  feet,  on  which  the  Pythia  is  placed  in  a 
pofture  the  moft  convenient  to  receive  the  infpiring  Vapour, 
A  curtain  made  of  a  fkiui  which  they  call  the  hide  of  the 
monfter  PyAon,  conceals  the  holy  virgin  from  profane 
eyes* 

As  we  went,  out  of  the  temide,  we  obferved  a  venera- 
ble old  man,  who  looked  like  ofte  of  the  inferior  priefts, 
employed  with  particular  gravity  in  admonifhing  forfie 
birds  to  retire,  who  had  perched  themfelves  upon  the 
colunuis  and  ftatues  at  the  entrance*  He  told  them  that 
he  ihould  be  extremely  concerned  to  be  inftrumental  in 
the  death  of  animals,  whofe  various  flights  foretold  to  man- 
kind die  unerring  will  of  the  immortal  Gods.  The  birds 
feemed  to  take  no  nodce  of  this  pathedc  harangue,  and  con- 
dnued  their  chirping ;  upon  which  the  old  prieft  with  great 
indignadon  took  up  a  bow  and  arrows,  that  lay  by  him, 
and  exerted  his  /kill  in  archery  fo  effeftually,  as  foon 
to  difperfe  thefe  profene  molefters  of  the  temple.  My 
friend  Procles  and  myfelf,  who  widi  no  fmaU  diifi. 
culty  had  preferved  our  gravity  at  the  ridiculous  ftories 
of  our  conduftor,  could  not  upon  this  occafion  help  afking 
him,  with  a  (mile,  the  bffice  of  this  prieft,  who  feemed 
to  have  fo  large  a  (hare  in  the  dexterity  of  the  far- 
flioodng  Apollo  his  patron.  Theagenes,  who  ac- 
companied us,  prevented  him  by  faying,  that  though 
by  his  founding  title  XP^^^^  '^^  ®'^>  guardian  of  the 
gold  of  the  God,  he  might  feem  to  be  of  high  confequence 
amongft  them,  his  employment  was  really  no  other, 
than  to  wafh  the  pavement  of  the  temple  with  water  from 
^  fountain  Caftaliai    le  fill  tW9   tnnrble  urns;   which 
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ftand  at  the  entrance,  from  that  fpring ;  to  place  branches 
and  crowns  of  frefh  laurel  io  proper  places :  and  to  per- 
form thofe  ceremonies  towards  d^e  birds  of  which  we  had 
juft  been  fpe^tors. 

Thou,  my  noble  friend,  who  adhered  to  the  law  de- 
livered by  Zoroaster,  with  a  zeal  and  fmcerity  becom- 
ing its  primitive  profeflbrs,  mayft  fmile  at  thefe  extra- 
vagancies of  the  Greek  fuperftitions  ;  but  diou  wilt  hare 
no  reafon  to  be  furprized  at  them,  when  thou  confidereft, 
that  from  the  earlieft  ages  the  artiiil  and  deflgning  have 
concurred  to  keep  the  credulous  multitude  in  the  darknefs 
of  religious  ignorance. 


P. 
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Hydaspes  to  Cleander. 

THOU  wilt  be  furprized  to  hear,  that  Orsames, 
whom  thou  fuppofeft  ftill  engaged  in  the  myfterious 
learning  and  ftupcndous  works  of  iEgyptj  or  whom 
perhaps  thou  flattered  thyfelf  to  be  preparing  for  a 
vifit  to  thee,  in  order  to  crown  his  obfervations  with 
the  more  humane  ftudies  and  finifhed  arts  of  Greece; 
that  the  contemplative,  the  inquifttive  Orsames  has  put 
an  end  to  his  curious  voyage,  and  is  returned  to  Sufa. 
Such  was  the  will  of  the  wife  ArtjevSj  whofe  commands 
our  young  friend  has  always  been  accuftomed  to  obey, 
from  a  readineis  arifmg  not  only  from  a  principle  of  duty, 
but  from  a  conftant  experience  of  their  being  the  kindeft 
as  well  as  the  moft  reafonable.  Accordingly  he  flew  back 
to  court  with  fuch  fpeed,  as  if  he  had  known,  that  the  moft 
accomplifhed  princefs  there,  and  the  greateft  fuccef&on  in 
the  empire,  waited  his  arrival. 

The  friendfhip,  which  has  long  fubfifted  between  the 
families  of  ARTiEUs  and  Sisamnes,  gave  Orsames  fre« 
quent  opportunities  of  feeing  the  beauteous  Parmys, 
before  he  went  upon  his  travels.  He  law  and  admired 
her  i  but  intent  on  the  purfuit  of  fcience,  he  formed  no 
other  than  the  diftant  hope  of  qualifying  himfelf  one  day 
to  deferve  her.  Sisamnes,  in  the  mean  time,  defcend- 
cd  from  a  long  line  of  Hyrcanian  fatraps,  which  by  the 
lofs  of  two  noble  fons  he  law  ready  to   end  in  himfelf, 
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turned  all  his  views  upon  his  beloved  Parmys  ;  and  was 
looking  round,  among  the  great  families  of  Perfia,  for  a 
youth  to  adopt  into  his  own,  and  make  happy  in  his  daugh* 
ten  Nor  could  he  long  be  in  fufpenfe ;  the  heir  of 
Art^us  foon  fixed  his  choice.  Educated  under  a  father, 
whofe  virtues  have  jdaced  him  at  the  head  of  the  fupreme 
tribunal,  and  whofe  eloquence  prevails  in  the  council 
of  the  great  king,  as  thou  telleft  us,  that  of  Pericles 
did  in  the  Athenian  afTembly,  Orsames  ileadily  kept  his 
eye,  not  on  the  dazzling  honours,  which  are  to  defcefid 
to  him,  but  on  the  glorious  methods,  by  which  they  were 
acquired ;  and  while  he  attended  only  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind  by  the  converfation  of  the  wife,  was 
not  confcious,  that  he  was  obferved  and  admired  hj 
the  great.  But  as  foon  as  ever  this  alliance  was  known, 
the  public  had  but  one  voice  about  it ;  and  the  univerlal 
approbation  it  meets  with,  is  a  teftimony  to  virtue  and 
good  fenfe  worthy  of  a  lefs  degenerate  age.  The  mightj 
Artaxerxes  has  indeed  led  the  way,  by  breaking  through 
that  frugality  in  beftowing  honours,  which,  thou  knoweft, 
he  fo  wifely  obferves,  and  continuing  the  dignities  of 
Sisamnes  to  his  fon-in-law. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  marriage,  that  accompai 
nied  by  the  polite  mage  Teaspes,  (whom  the  good  taftc 
of  Orsames  had  diflinguifhed  e^ly  among  the  (ages 
in  the  Badrian  fchools)  I  found  him  not  at  all  elated 
at  this  near  profpe£l  of  greatnefs,  but  engaged,  as 
ufual,  in  thofe  Audies,  Which  form  th^  patriot  and  the 
ftatefinan.  The  archives  of  the  empire  lay  open  before 
him ;  he  propofed  feveral  queftions  with  that  ingenuous 
vehemence,  which  fo  well  becomes  him ;  nor  would  he 
fuffer  us  to  leave  him,  without  one  of  thofe  friendly 
debates,  which  I  have  often  defcribed  to  thee  among  tbn^ 
chief  pleafure^  of  my  Baftrian  retirement, 
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Let   us  not  imagine,   my    dear    Clbander,    that   a 
young  man,  who  comes  into  the  world  with  fuch  difpofi- 
tions,  comes  into  it  too  early.     It  might  be  a  fetal  expe- 
riment in  moft  great  femilies;   but  how  few  at  his  age 
have  Kved  and  thought  like  him  ?      We  (hould  rather 
efteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity,  that  he  is  at  once  carried 
over  that  dangerous  term  of  life,  wherein  fuch  numbers 
of   our  rtobl^    youth    lofe  all  the  fruits  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  receive  a  taint,  which  afFeSs  their  whole  fu- 
ture conduft.      It  is  furely  very  unaccountable,   that  a 
coorfe   of    luxtxiy  and  riot  fliould  be  held   a  neceffary 
preparation    to  a  life  of  virtue    and  honOul-;   and  die 
inftrudions  and  company  of  philofophers   be  confidcred 
as  an  imj^diment  to  Our  knowledge  of  the  world.     But 
OnsAMEs    will  be  a  ftriklng   inftance  of  the   abfurdity 
of  thefe  maxims.     Nor  need  his  learned  friends  apprehend, 
that  the  man  of  letters  will  be  loft  in  the  mart  of  the  world. 
Inftead   of  abandoning  the  arts  he  loved,  he  will  (hew, 
how  tfiuch  they  adorn  the  higheft  ftations ;  nor  will  his  in- 
creafmg   acquaintance  among  the  great  drive   from  his 
heart  the  cdmpaniohs  of  his  ftudies.     He  will  not  be  the  lefe 
dieir  friend,  becaufe  he  is  in  a  fituation  to  be  their  patron. 

May  the  power,  which  Watches  over  the  fete  of  the 
empire,  inlpireour  rifing generation  with  an  emulation  of 
thefe  virtues.  So  ftiall  the  honour  of  the  Perfian  difcipline  be 
feftored  ;  and  we  (hall  be  able  to  oppofe  an  equal  band  of 
heroes  to  tho(e  (hihing  gfenii  among  the  Greeks,  who  make 
thee  tremble  (brti^titoes  for  the  thrOne  of  Afia. 

W. 
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Cratippus  to  Cleander.     From  Sparta. 

WHEN  we  were  at  Thebes  together,  my  Clean- 
der, our  converiation  turned  very  much  on  the  ftata 
of  Gxeece,  and  thou  wert  particularlv  inquifidve  after 
the  policy  and  manners  of  Lacedasmon.  i  rdated  to 
thee  at  that  time  fome  obfervations  I  had  maoe,  and 
promifed  to  fend  them,  on  my  return  to  Sparta,  more  ac» 
curately  drawn  up  in  wridng.  It  is  indeed  an  unhappy 
circumftance,  that  thou  art  prevented  firom  vifidng  this 
feat  of  military  virtue  and  unadulterated  good  fenfe,  as 
well  by  the  laws  of  the  republic,  as  that  jealous  and  ijo- 
hofpitable  temper,  which  is  the  offspring  of  civil  war.  I 
parted  from  thee  with  uncommon  reludance,  as  I  knew, 
that  *  the  difcovery  of  one  of  my  letters  laft  year  in 
Athens,  had  reduced  us  from  an  open,  chearful,  and 
improving  converiation,  to  a  dry  timorous,  and  referved 
correfpondence.  I  (hall  write  to  thee  indeed  at  prefent 
with  more  freedom,  not  only  becaufe  die  city,  where  diou 
now  refideft,  enters  not  into  the  feuds  and  politics  c| 
Greece,  but  becaufe  the  fubje£l,  on  which  thou  defireft 
to  be  enlightened,  requires  an  explicit  perfpicuity.  Whilft 
thou  informeft  thyfelf  of  the  moft  curious  circumftances 
attending  the  moft  celebrated  oracle  in  the  world,  let  me 
entertain  thee  with  die  inftitudons  and  commonwealth  of 
that  lawgiver,  whom  the  lame  oracle  pronounced  a  Gop» 

«  Set  Letter  ^CI 
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So  great  was  either  the  reputation  of  Lycurgus  to  com- 
mand this  teftimony,  or  fo  great  his  art  in  procur- 
ing it. 

The  country  of  Laconia  has  often  changed  its  name 
and  its  pofTeflbrs.  It  was  called  Lelegia  from  king 
Lelbx  ;  Oebalia,  from  Oebalus  the  father  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  (whofe  amicable  and  united  government  pro- 
duced the  known  fable  concerning  them)  and  obtained 
&e  appellation  it  now  has  from  king  Laced^mon.  It 
was  held  firfl  by  the  Achxans  with  Pelops  at  their  head  ^ 
next  by  the  Sparti,  who  were  governed  by  Cadmus  ;  then 
by  the  defendants  of  the.  Argonauts  \  and  laftly  by  the 
race  of  Hercules,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  our 
days  are  derived.  There  is  fomething,  methinks,  ridi- 
culous enough  in  the  tedious  and  grave  hiftories  record- 
ed of  thefe  men.  Doubtlefs  the  craggy  territory  of 
Laconia  fared  like  other  parts  of  Greece,  when  wild  and 
uncultivated.  During  the  early  ages,  the  lands,  that  lay 
near  the  fea-coafls,  were' an  harbour  for  pirates,  who  put 
diemfelves  under  the  guidance  of  a  general  or  petty 
prince,  and  plundered  the  more  fruitful,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  more  inhabited  parts  of  the  earth,  with  the  greater 
refolution,  as  they  imagined  no  man  would  purfue  them 
to  the  barren  rocks,  that  prote£led  them.  Such  were 
the  Achaei  and  Heraclidx,  the  firft  lords  of  the  foil, 
and  boafled  anceftors  of  fo  polifhed  a  poflerity;  &vage 
robbers  in  their  original,  improved  by  foreign  colonies, 
and  civilized  by  a  flrange  concurrence  of  whimfical 
events. 

The  city  of  Sparta  (they  fay)  owes  its  rife  to  king  L  ace- 
D^MOK.  It  is  of  a  round  figure,  without  walls  or  a  citadel. 
The  houfes  are  built  with  fmgular  fimplicity,  for  the  only 
tools,  allowed  by  law  for  building,  are  an  axe  and  a  hand-faw. 
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The  Eurotas  runs  along  tKceaft  fide  q£  t})e  plain,  in  which 
it  i$  fituated,  and  often  l^ys  wafte  th^  ^QunUy  by  U;s  inun- 
dations. It  is  furrounded  by  hills,  on  one  fide  roug)i  and 
inacceffible,  on  the  other  varied  by  cafcades  and  torrents, 
which  f^  into  the  rivef)  that  winds  iqipetuoufly  through 
the  valley.  The  vf  ry  manner  of  the  place  is  (uited  to  die 
hardy  temper  of  the  peoplQ. 

No  republic  k^  been  more  various  in  its  form  than  this. 
At  firft  it  was  a  monarchy,  and  continued  in  that  (^te,  till 
PROCLEsandEuRYSTHENEs,  the  fons  of  A^^istqd^mus, 
They  ruled  it  jointly,  and  from  th^m  two  king§  are  entiled 
for  ever  on  L^cedxmon.  AJl  kws  were  made  and  (can- 
celled at  their  will ;  al]  magiftrates  were  created  at  d\elr 
pleafure,  and  accountable  to  them.  Things  went  on  fmoothly 
in  ti'ie  fame  channel  for  many  years,  when  Eurytion, 
through  a  weaknefs  of  underftanding,  or  a  mean  afFe(^tion 
of  popularity,  leflened  bis  own  power,  and  made  room  for 
the  ctForts  of  fedition.  The  kings  were  afterwards  defirous 
to  remedy  the  confufion  arifing  from'  the  folly  or  vanity 
of  their  predeceflbr,  and  attempted  to  refume  dieir  for- 
mer authority.  But  the  people  contended  for  their  ima- 
ginary rights  with  fuch  vicJence,  that  in  a  riot  they 
killed  one  of  their  princes,  the  father  of  Lycurcus. 
Nothing  was  able  now  tp  reftrain  their  fury ;  they  infificd 
on  a  cbin;ierical  equ^ity  pf  ranks,  ^nd  overthrew  the 
diftin^ions  and  nece()!ary  fubordinations  of  fpciety.  Every 
man,  who  had  the  lea^  knowledge  of  the  laws,  invented 
fubtleties  to  evade  theip,  pretended  to  interpret  them,  and 
would  have  impofed  his  private  fenfe  for  the  public  opinion. 
In  this  captious  difpofition,  the  flighted  offence  from  the 
magiftrate  <:pnfirmed  the  abfurdjty,  increafed  the  obftinacy, 
aiid  raifcd  the  infolence  of  an  exafperated  multitude.  Ly- 
curcus alone  ventured  to  oppofe  the  torrent  with  equal 
f])irit  and  abilities ;   nor  did  the  lofs  of  an  eye  afFe£t  him. 
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which  ia  a  warm  debate  was  ftruck  out  by  the  ^dibus  Al- 
CANDER.     He  began  with  concerting  a  fcheme  among 
his  friends  for  a  thorough  reforoution;    then  formed  a 
council  of  thirty  among  the  principal  citizens^   and  fta-^ 
doned  a  guard  of  foldiers  in  the  forum^  to  prevent  an  in- 
fiinre&ion  ;  rightly  judging,  that  ^  violent  difeaie  required 
as  violent  a  remedy*    When  this  was  done,  and  the  com- 
monwealth had  given  him  a  power  of  new  modelling  die 
conftitution,  he  eftablilhed  a  fenate  with  die  kings  at  their 
head)  and  gave  laws  to  the  people,  which,  without  being 
committed  to  writing,  he  has  contrived  to  engrave  on  their 
hearts,  by  the  rigor  of  education*     They  are  recorded  no 
where  except  in  the  verfes  of  T^rpander,  who  has  re- 
duced them  into  the  n^eafures  of  poetry.     Their  number 
is  not  large,  for,  as  Charilaus  very  fmartly  feid,  "  They, 
who  uie  few  words,  can  want  but  few  laws.*'    Fortitude 
and  a  contempt  of  pleafure  are  principally  inculcated  there* 
Every  citizen  13  obliged  ftri£Uy  to  conform  to  them ;  for 
idiich  reafon  Pausanias  thought  Sparta  anfwered  the 
tnieft  notion  of  a  free  government,  when  he  pronounced  it 
to  be  "  the  empire  of  laws,  and  not  of  men."    As  Ly- 
CURGUS  bad  travelled  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  had 
great  opportunities  of  comparing  the  pradice  of  different 
legiflators.     He    examined    the    diiFerept  inilitutipns  of 
Minos  in  Crete,  went  into. Spain  and  Africa,  and  even 
CQQverfed  with  the  Gymnoibphifts  in  India.    From  ^^gypt 
he  took  the  hint  of  making  the  foldiers  a  diftin£l  body 
from  dioie  who  were  occupied  in  the  labors  of  the  tillage; 
and  after  he  had  compounded  the  beft  fyftem,  whicji  the 
wifiiom  of  others,  or  bis  own  could  invent*  he  forbad  the 
laws  of  all  fiates,  that  diflFered  from  Lacedsemon,  to  be 
commended,  or  eveti  mentioned  in  Sparta.    It  Is  owing  to 
the  iame  caution,  that  no  citizen  is  fufFered  to  travel  into 
foreign  parts.    On  being  aflced  by  fomebody,  why  he  gave 
an  ariftocratical,  not  a  popular,  turn  to  the  conftitution,, 
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^  he  bad  him  "  go  and  try  the  experiment  at  home."  The 
queftion  was  a  very  odd  one,  in  a  city,  that  had  fufFered  fo 
much  from  the  fury  of  the  people.  Lycurgus  died  at 
D  elphi  by  voluntarily  abftaining  from  food,  becaufe  he  had 
x)lemnly  obliged  his  countrymen  with  an  oath  to  obey  his 
laws  till  his  return ;  a  thing,  which  he  never  intended 
Satisfied,  that  he  had  lived  fufficiently  for  his  country,  he 
chofe  to  leave  the  world,  when  he  was  old,  with  an  intre- 
pidity agreeable  to  his  ftern  charafter ;  and  thought  it  un- 
becoming a  great  man  to  die  timoroufly  and  weakly,  or 
to  out-live  his  memory  and  parts  in  indolence.  His  citi- 
zens pay  him  divine  honours  in  a  temple  they  have  built 
to  him,  not  fo  much  out  of  regard  to  the  fenfe  of  the 
oracle,   as  to  the  dilates  of  their  own  grateful  hearts. 

While  he  was  in  Ionia,  he  recovered  Homer's  poemJ 
from  the  defcendants  of  Creophilus,  and  publifhed  them 
in  Greece.  In  Crete  too  he  put  himfelf  under  the  care 
of  Thales,  a  writer  of  Lyric  odes,  and  was  inftruftcd 
by  him.  It  appears,  that  he  had  fome  tafte  for  polite  lite- 
rature, though  he  has  carefully  extinguifhed  the  love  of  it 
in  his  conmionwealth  ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  their  dia^ 
le£t  is  fo  uncouth,  and  the  people  are  taught  by  the  law 
to  be  fo  fparing  of  words,  that  no  man  in  Lacedaemon 
ever  raifed  his  fame  as  a  poet.  Alcman  is  the  only  ex- 
ception to  this  remark  ;  and  he,  by  a  furprizing  ftrength 
of  genius,  has  made  himfelf  admired  over  all  Greece. 
The  beauty  and  juftnefs  of  his  fentiments  are  tfie  more 
ftriking,  as  the  words,  which  clothe  them,  are  inelegant 
Befides  the  fuppreffion  of  fuperfluous  difcourfes,  and  the 
entertainments  of  the  theatre,  there  is  nothing  tends  fo  ef- 
fe£hially  to  damp  all  attention  to  letters  among  the  Spartans, 
as  that  inftitution  of  Lycurgus,  by  which  the  magiftrate 
is  made  the  licenfer  of  every  fprightly  and  literary^  as  well 
as  political  compofidon ;  and  the  right  of  judging  in  matters 
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of  tafte  is  unnaturally  tnuisferred  from  the  impardal  voice 
of  the  public,  the  heft  and  only  arbiter  in  thofe  cafes,  to 
die  thrones  of  the  Ephori.  Such  are  the  fetters  laid  upon 
wit  in  Sparta,  both  by  the  roughnefs  of  their  language,  and 
the  genius  of  their  policy. 

Tliey  contemn  die  refinements  of  fcience  and  fubtle  fpe- 
culations:  diey  pretend,  that  no  (ludies  are  encouraged 
here,  but  thofi^  which  ftrengthen  the  underftanding,  with- 
out perplexing  it,  and  poli(h  the  manners,  without  ener- 
vating them.  It  is  their  opinion,  that  we  are  born  for 
aAion,  and  not  theory ;  and  for  the  fervice,  rather  than  the 
entertainment  of  mankind.  Oratory  is  not  only  negleded, 
but  abhorred  in  Sparta.  They  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is 
to  be  copious,  and  banifhed  Cephisophon  for  laying,  <'  he 
^  could  talk  a  whole  day  upon  any  queftion.**  A  rhetorician 
told  one  of  their  kings,  that  eloquence  was  the  moft  ex- 
cellent gift  to  mankind  >  he  anfwered,  ^^  You  do  well  to 
^  (ay  fo,  becaufe,  when  you  are  commanded  filence,  you 
«*  are  ufdefs.*'  The  fententious  brevity,  and  exquifite 
poignancy  of  the  Laconic  way  of  talking,  are  grown  into 
a  proverb.  They  laugh  at  the  artful  turns  and  round  pe- 
riods of  the  Athenians,  and  teach  their  children  from  their 
infancy  to  comprehend  much  in  a  fhort  phrafe;  to  exprefe 
at  once  their  whole  meaning,  fo  as  to  vie  in  the  manner  of 
conveying  their  thoughts  with  the  quicknefs  of  thought 
itfelf.  Thus  the  Spartans  are  fond  of  dexterity,  not  only 
in  die  exercifes  of  war,  but  in  thofe  of  the  underftanding. 
They  have  the  moft  exalted  notions  of  liberty,  and  define 
it  to  foe  a  contempt  of  death,  with  the  love  of  virtue.  Juft  , 
before  the  invafion  of  Greece,  BuRis  and  Sp£RTH£$  went 
to  Xerxes  to  be  punifhed  in  the  name  of  their  city,  agree- 
aUy  to  the  commands  of  the  oracle,  as  a  fadsfadion  for  the 
murder  of  thofe  mefiengers  Darius  hadfent  to  them.  The 

yot.  II.  L 
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king  was  {deafed  with  their  bravery,  and  generoufly  forgate 
them :  he  then  a(ked  them  to  continue  with  him,  and  com-* 
manded  Indaknes  to  make  them  large  c^crs,  and  prds 
diem  very  warmly.  But  they  fteadily  refufed>  and  toM  In* 
DARNEs,  '^  He  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  £brvant»  but  was 
«  ignorant  of  the  bleffings  of  liberty;  for  if  he  had  tafted 
^^  it,  he  would  have  adviied  them  to  maintain  it,  not  only 
^  ¥rith  the  weapons  of  a  IbUier,  but,  for  want  of  them, 
^<  with  a  fpade,  or  mattock,  or  any  inftmment  of  defence 
^  they  could  meet  with/*  No  freedom  of  difcourfe  is  al- 
lowed any  where  but  in  the  fenate  or  the  aflembly.  It  is 
efteemed  an  impertinent  coric^ty  to  diicufi  fuch  points,  ex- 
cept in  diofe  places,  which  the  magiftiate  ordains,  or  on 
thofe  occafions,  which  the  conftitution  marks  out.  A  maa 
would  be  branded  widi  in&my  for  a  minute  examination 
into  the  affiurs  of  his  acquaintance ;  or  even  attending  a 
a  court  of  juftice,  if  his  own  bufineft  did  not  caU  htn 
ther6. 

Thou,  my  excellent  friend,  who  art  praftifcd  in  the  ways 
of  men,  muft  have  ceafed  long  itnce  to  be  moved  by  the 
tranfports  of  admiration:  but  art  thou  not  pleafed  with  dif- 
covering,  that  diere  is  one  cooununity  in  the  world,  where 
every  individual  confines  his  attention  to  diat,  which  pro- 
perly concerns  himfelf  ?  Free  from  a  love  of  fcandal,  and 
all  idle  inquiries  into  the  manners  of  their  neighbours,  (a 
paffion,  which  leads  to  public  calumny,  not  private  reproof, 
and  increafes  the  impudence  of  bad  men,  without  checking 
the  progrefs  of  vice)  no  Spartan  finds  his  time  hang  heavy 
on  his  hands.  Engaged  for  ever  in  laudable  purfutts,  their 
yondi  is  a  ftate  of  temperance  and  exercife ;  their  manhood 
of  military  fervice ;  their  old  age  is  fpent  in  an  heakhy  and 
frdl  enjoyment  of  their  faculties,  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  lawi>  in  applying  their  expericace  to  the  education  of 
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odiers  and  in  the  agreeable  reflexion,  diat  during  the 
couffe  of  a  life  varioullf  occujHed,  diey  have  Icarce 
pflaed  an  hour  unprofitably  to  diemielves  or  dieir  couo- 

■'•  c. 
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Cleander  to  GoBRYAS  chief  fcribc.    From  Delphi, 

MY  excurfions  from  Athens  are,  I  hope,  by  no  means 
ufelefs  to  the  king's  fervice.  I  enlarge  my  knowledge  of 
die  di^fitions  and  government  of  the  Grecian  ftates.  I 
tranfinit  my  obfervations  upon  the  manners  and  curiofities 
both  of  art  and  nature,  which  occur  in  the  place$  I  pafs 
dirough,  to  the  minifters  of  the  fublime  courts  and  I  en- 
deavour at  the  iame  time,  not  to  negle£l  the  affairs  of 
that  city,  which  is  the  particular  fcene  of  my  employ* 
ment. 

A  meeting  of  the  Amphi^ons  or  ftates  general  of  Greece 
now  held  at  Delphi,  affords  me  a  fair  occafion  to  lay  before 
thee  fome  account  of  their  origin,  form,  and  bufine&. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  Grecian  conftitudon,  which  the 
Perfians  have  but  little  attended  to,  and  which  it  may  be 
highly  advantageous,  not  to  iky  neceffary,  for  them  to  be 
better  acquainted  with;  in  their  future  negotiations  here. 
This  celebrated  aflembly  received  its  name,  as  well  as  in- 
fiitution,  from  Amphictyon,  an  Athenian  kingi  who 
obferving,  that  the  feparate  interefts  and  diflentions,  which 
prevailed  amoi^gft  the   Gnecian  republics,  expofed  them  to 
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the  invafions  of  dieir  more  powerfid  neighbours,  wifelj 
exhorted  them  to  unite  by  deputies  in  one  common  body, 
which  might,  in  times  of  danger,  concert  diebefl:  meafures 
for  their  mutual  (afety,  and  prevent,  by  its  (alutary  influence, 
the  iU  eiFe£b  of  private  animofities,  and  disjointed  counfds. 
As  he  was  a  pious  as  weD  as  political  prince,  he  put  Ae 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  the  facred  territory,  under  the  care 
and  proteftion  of  the  Amphidyonic  tribunal ;  wifely  think* 
ing,  that  the  public  defence  and  public  religion  (hoidd  be 
matters  of  a  general  concern  to  the  Grecians,  however 
divided  on  fubjefb  of  lefs  importance.  AcRisius,  who 
reigned  feveral  years  after  at  Argos,  is  reported  to  have  cn- 
creafed  the  privileges,  and  regulated  the  laws  of  the  Am- 
phi£tyons  ;  and  is  for  that  reafon  efteemed  by  fome  a  fecond 
founder.  The  ilates,  who  enjoy  the  right  of  fending  de* 
puties  to  this  council,  are  at  prefent  twelve  ;  the  lonians, 
TheiTalians,  Borotians,  Dorians,  Peri^oebeans,.  Magne- 
fians,  Locrians,  CEtians,  Phthiotians,  Maleans,  Phocians, 
and  Dolopians ;  but  it  Js  probable,  that  as  fome  may  have 
forfeited  that  di(lin6tion,  and  others  been  admitted  in  later 
times,  who  were  not  originally  included,  the  number  has 
not  been  always  the  fame.  The  aiTembly  meets  in  Ae 
fpring  and  autumn  of  every  year,  either  at  Delphi,  or 
Thermopylae;  and  every  city  amongft  the  peojde,  who 
compofe  it,  choofes  two  members,  the  one  called  the  Hi- 
eromnemon,  and  the  odier  the  Pylagoras,  to  reprefent  it. 
The  former  is  elected  by  lot,  and  has  the  honour  to  be  pre- 
fident  of  the  council  in  his  turn,  to  gather  the  voices,  pro- 
nounce the  decree,  and  adminifter  at  the  facrifices,  which 
are  made  either  in  the  name  of  all  die  Greeks,  or  die  par- 
ticular city,  by  which  he  is  deputed.  The  latter  is  chofen 
by  vote,  and  is  properly  the  orator  of  the  deputation;  he 
delivers  the  opinion  of  his  ftate,  defends  it  againft  any  accu- 
(adon,  and  takes  care  of  its  intereft  upon  all  occafions.  As 
ibon  as  thde  deputies  arrive  at  die  place,  where  the  Am- 
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phidyoQS  are  convened,  they  oiFer  up  si  facrifice  to  the 
tutelar  Deity,  at  Delphi  to  Apollo,  at  Thermopylae  to 
CcRES.  Then  they  repair  to  the  aflemhly;  but  before 
ifaey  are  admitted  to  take  their  feats,  the  following  oath  is 
tendered  to  them,  which,  being  a  remarkable  one,  I  iball 
here  infert. 

^^  I  fwear  sever  to  contribute  towards  deftroying  any  of 
the  cities  honoured  with  the  right  of  choofing  Amphidpns  $ 
or  ftop  the  courfe  of  their  running  waters,  either  in  time 
€f  war  or  peace.  If  any  perfon  (leal  the  offerings  out  of 
die  temple  of  Apollo,  or  affift  another  in  fo  doing,  I  will 
oppofe  them  with  my  hands,  feet,  voice,  and  my  whole 
ftrength.  Whoever  infringes  this  oath,  whether  it  be  a 
ftate  or  a  private  perfon,  let  them  be  accurfed  of  Apollo, 
Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva  the  provident:  may 
their  foil  prove  barren,  dieir  women  bring  forth  nothing 
but  monflers,  and  their  animals  not  produce  in  kind.  May 
they  never  perform  a  pure  facrifice  to  Apoli^  Diana, 
and  Minerva  the  provident;  and  may  their  offerings  be 
an  abomination  to  thofe  deities :  May  they  be  alike  unfuc- 
cefeful  in  war  and  law  fuits,  and  may  their  pofterity  be  ex- 
tirpated from  the  face  of  the  earth/' 

A  perfed  equality  is  kept  ^p  amongft  the  members  of 
diis  great  council ;  thereprefentatives  of  the  mofl  powerful 
republic  in  Greece  have  no  advantage  or  pre-eminence  over 
thofe  of  the  leafl.  Each  fhite  from  the  flourifhing  common- 
wealth  of  Athens  to  the  petty  town  of  !^etria  poflefTes  the 
right  of  two  votes  in  the  perfons  of  its  deputies ;  and,  by 
having  an  equal  fhare  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Am- 
phi£lyons,  looks  upon  itfelf  as  equally  concerned  in  the 
wdfare#f  Greece.  As  their  meetings  are  attended  with 
a  vail  concourie  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it 
hzs  been  ufual  on  particular  occafions  for  the  Hieromne- 
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nones  to  fummon  all  die  Graecians,  ^iriio  then  happen  to 
be  refident  in  the  place,  where  the  afiembly  is  held,  to 
affift  at  its  deliberations;  with  this  diftinAion,  diat  the 
latter  are  not  allowed  to  vote,  but  merdy  odled  upon  t» 
countenance  by  their  prefence  the  decrees  of  the  Am- 
phi£tyons,  and  give  diem  a  fuller  ianftion.  The  power  of 
this  diet  is  very  large,  and  extends  to  the  proclaiming  of 
war,  and  deciding  of  public  difitrences,  of  whidi  I  fhall 
mention  two  remarkable  inftances.  About  the  time  of  SoloN) 
die  Cirriiseans  and  Acragallidae,  befidet  other  infolenccp 
plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  difregarded  the  ordere 
of  the  Amphi^ons ;  upon  which  that  body,  after  taidng  die 
advice  of  the  oracle,  declared  war  againft  them  in  the  name 
of  all  Greece,  defeated  their  forces,  reduced  the  whole 
ladon,  as  polluted  with  iacrilege  and  impiety,  to  a  ffcate  of 
fervitude,  and  devoted  dieir  country  to  the  fervice  of  die 
God.  In  the  accommodating  way,  their  endeavours  have 
not  been  lefs  fuccefsful,  than  in  the  military;  for  when  die 
Spartans  and  Argives  had  harafTed  each  other  by  a  con- 
tinued war  for  many  years,  they  referred  their  difierence  to 
the  arbitration  of  ^e  Amphi^ons,  who,  without  taking 
upon  them  to  determine  the  juftice  of  the  caufe  on  eidier 
fide,  ordered  them  to  bring  it  to  a  fhort  iiiiie  by  a  combat 
of  four  hundred  men  chofen  out  of  both  armies.  Of  late 
years  they  have  intermedcHed  lefs  than  ufual  in  the  great 
affairs  of  Greece,  and  held  their  meetings  chiefly  for  form 
fake,  their  chief  bufinefs  at  prefent  being  to  fettle  a  tax  upon 
the  Graecian  flates  for  fome  additions  and  repairs  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  The  end  of  their  inftitution  was  cer- 
tainly to  keep  up  a  good  underflanding  in  a  nation,  com- 
pofed  of  fo  many  different  governments  and  jarrijog  in- 
terefls ;  and  were  the  leading  repuUics  difpofed  to  accom- 
modate dieir  difputes,  overtures  towards  a  D(%odation 
could  not  be  fet  on  foot  any  vrhere,  with  greater  weight  and 
propriety,  than  in  dits  afl^bly. 
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I  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  vigorous  refolutions  of  our  po- 
tent monarch*  Another  year  can  hardly  pafs  over,  before 
fixne  crifis  may  oiFer  itfelf,  which  may  induce  him  to  em- 
ploy the  forces  fo  wifely  ordered  to  be  got  in  readinefs.  I 
have  now  diicharged  the  duty  I  owe  the  lung,  as  his  mi- 
nifter  in  Greece ;  but  it  is  a  duty,  no  lefs  incumbent  on 
me,  to  acknowledge  the  prote£lion  I  received  from  thee, 
noble  fcribe,  againft  die  afperfions,  which  the  malice  of 
enemies  would  have  thrown  on  my  reputation  and  condu£(. 
Hard  is  it  for  a  man,  who  is  ftruggling  abroad  amidft  diffi- 
culties and  hazards  in  die  fervice  of  his  prince,  to  be  ex- 
pofed  at  home  to  the  flander  of  the  malicious,  the  reports 
of  the  credulous,  and  the  judgment  of  the  igm^-ant.  But 
diou,  generous  Gobryas,  proceeded  not  on  the  common 
maxims  of  courts ;  thou  art  no  lefs  fteady  in  prote£Ung 
merit  than  fagacious  in  difcovertng  it ;  and  as  thy  recom- 
mendations to  preferment  are  never  intended  to  ferve  a  bafe 
unworthy  end,  thou  fcorneft  to  give  up  a  minifter,  who 
fcrves  faithfully,  through  motives  of  fear  or  intcrcft.  May 
the  chronicles  of  Perfia,  which  tranfmit  down  thy  fame  to 
pofterity,  as  a  wife,  an  honefl,  and  an  aHe  minifter,  when 
diey  record  Cleander  the  Ephefian  among  thofc,  who 
had  the  honour  to  execute  thy  commands,  mention  him  as 
one,  who  was  a  follower,  not  of  thy  fortunes,  but  of  diy 

virtues.     Farewel. 

P. 
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ExtnSt  of  Letters  from  Adiens. 

OUR  loTs  in  .£toIia  is  confiderable,  not  for  the  number 
of  citizens,  which  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
but  for  the  quality  and  valour  of  the  flain.  They  were 
moft  of  them,  of  the  beft  families  in  Athens,  and  diflin- 
guifhed  by  their  experience  and  gallantry.  Demosthe- 
nes, our  general,  has  been  blamed  with  reafbn  for  quitting 
the  fiege  ofLeucas,  which  he  was  in  a  condition  of  taking, 
to  comply  with  the  perfuafions  of  the  Meflenians,  who 
flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  making  an  eafy  conquefl  of 
^tolia.  Since  his  defeat  he  has  r^fided  at  Naupadus,  and 
lately  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  a  thoufand  men  fix>m  die 
Acamanians,  to  feciure  diat  important  place  (whole  forti- 
fications are  of  a  large  extent)  againft  the  attempts  of 
EuRYLOCHus  the  Spartan.  We  have  lately  received  dif- 
patches  from  him,  which  bring  us  an  account,  that  Eu- 
RYLocHUs,  with  three  thoufand  Lacedsemonians,  having 
marched  through  Locris,  and  joined  the  ^tolians,  laid 
wafte  the  country  about  Naupa£his,  and  fet  fire  to  part  of 
the  fuburbs ;  but  they  no  fboner  heard  the  fuccours  were 
arrived,  than  they  retired  into  iEtolis,  without  receiving 
any  advantage  from  this  expedition,  except  recovering 
Molycrium  for  the  Corinthians,  But  it  is  imagined  they 
haveadefign  on  foot  to  attack  Argos  and  Acamania.  Our 
advices  from  Sicily  inform  us,  that  Carneades  our  ad- 
miral has  been  killed  in  a  fea  fight  againfl  the  Syracufians, 
and  that  Paches,  who  fucceeds  him  in  the  command,  has 
taken  Meffina*  We  have  not  received  fp  much  damage 
from  the  fettlement  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Heraclea  as 
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was  expelled;  for  the  colony,  inftead  of  .being  ftrong 
enough  to  make  defcents  into  Euboea,  is  much  harafled  by 
die  continual  incurfions  of  the  Thefialians  its  neighbours* 
The  worft  of  our  misfortunes  is>  that  the  plague  ftill  con- 
tinues. 

The  ifland  of  Ddos  has  been  purified  by  order  of  the 
people,  and  the  *  quinquennial  feftival  formerly  celebrated 
diere,  revived  widi  great  pomp  and  folqp^ty.  Nicias 
was  app(Hnted  to  condud  the  chorus  of  fingers  and  dancers, 
and  prefide  at  the  performance  of  this  pious  work,  and  has 
acquitted  himfelf  in  the  charge  to  every  body's  (atis£i£tion; 
having  fet  up  a  brazen  palm  tree  in  honour  of  the  God,  and 
confecrated  a  large  piece  of  land  to  the  fervice  of  the  tem- 
ple. 

An  Amphi£Honic  council  is  likewife  eftabliflied,  com- 
pofed  of  deputies  from  this  city,  and  the  iflands  of  the 
Egean,  who  are  to  jiave  the  diredion  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  temple,  to  regulate  the  expences  of  the  games 
and  facrifices,  and  fetde  the  quota  of  money,  which  each 
ftate  is  to  contribute  towards  them. 

•  - 

« 

*  A  critic  might  TCDture  from  the  mention  of  this  coondl,  not  tlw, 
leaft  trace  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  anthor,  to  call  in  quei^ 
tion  the  genuinenefi  of  our  letters.  But  obferve,  reader,  how  luckily  all 
drcuroAances  conlpire  to  eftablUh  their  credit.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  has 
amongft  other  yaluable  fruits  of  his  trayels,  enriched  the  literary  world 
with  an  original  ftate  of  the  accounts  of  the  temple,  made  by  thcfe  very 
Amphi^ons,  in  the  looth  Olympiad.  The  marble  was  found  at  Athens; 
and  Dr.  Taylor  hat  illnftrated  and  fupplied  it  with  a  great  deal  of  learn  bg 
ind  critic^  iagacity.    See  his  Diflcrtation  on  the  Af armor  SoMdvicenft, 
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LETTER      CXVm. 

Cratippus  to  Cleakder.    From  Spartsu 

1  hare  decainfd  thee  hitherto,  Cleakder,  with  bait 
Ibittered  remaiks  on  the  manners  of  the  people  I  converie 
vehhj  and  dwelt  only  on  the  outfide  of  things.  Let  us  nam 
penetrate  into  the  recedes  of  their  pciicjj  and  the  peculiar 
ftrokes  of  wiidom,  which  diftinguiih  it.  I  enter  oa  the 
tafk  of  anatomizing  their  conftitution  with  pleafure,  as  it  is 
in  further  obedience  to  thy  commands,  and  compliance  with 
my  own  inclinations.  And  though,  like  other  anatomies, 
it  affords  more  trouble  than  entertainment  in  the  exectttion ; 
yet  in  die  clofe  it  produces  very  ufefiil  matter  of  reAediofi; 
uriiich  might  be  drawn  out  by  diy  a^vityand  addfe6  into 
coniec^uences  of  the  lafi  importance  to  thy  country. 

One  aim  and  intention  of  Lycurgus  was  to  preferve 
the  commonwealth,  Ke  founded,  from  civil  feuds.  To 
this  end  he  removed  every  internal  caufe  of  commotion,  by 
dividing  Lacedapifion  into  thirty  thouiand  equal  lots ;  and  of 
thefe  nine  diouland  are  in  the  binds  of  the  Spartans.  The 
culture  of  them  brings  forth  a  very  ample  provi/ion  for  the 
necef&ries  of  life ;  ai|d  their  care,  thou  knowefl,  extends 
not  to  its  ornaments.  The  number  of  citizens  conre^xjods 
cxa^y  to  diat  of  the  portions  of  land,  which  are  never  to 
be  increaied  or  diminiihed*  Thus  not  a  man  in  die  fbte 
being  more  powerful  than  anodier,  the  legiflator  has  left  no 
fuel  for  future  animoflties.  By  means  of  (b  excellent  a 
meafure,  and  the  exclufion  of  foreign  commerce  in  the  abo- 
lition of  iUver  and  gold,  he  has  fixed  the  republic  on  tbe 
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moft  (cAid  and  unalterable  foundation.  This  laft  law, 
which  forbids  the  current  ufe  of  any  except  iron  or  leather 
money,  is  conceived  with  the  utmoft  art,  and  in  the  fpirit 
of  a  great  pditician.  For,  befides  that  it  hinders  the  in- 
trodu^on  of  diofe  vices,  that  are  the  ordinary  companions 
of  an  extenfive  trade,  had  he  negleded  to  eftabliih  it,  he 
would  foon  have  found,  notwithftanding  his  caution  in  the 
Jgrarum,  that  ftill  one  door  was  open  to  fedition.  Widi* 
out  diis  inftitudon,  diat  law  muft  have  Operated  ineffec-^ 
tually ;  iince  the  balance  of  money  being  diftinft  from  that 
of  land,  would  by  the  increafe  of  riches,  in  procefs  of  time, 
have  exceeded  it ;  fo  that  an  unequal  diftribution  of  property 
remaining,  the  feeds  of  contention  would  have  remained 
with  it ;  and  whoever  had  raifed  a  large  perfonal  fortune 
in  traffic,  might  have  been  able  to  difturb  the  common- 
wealth by  faction. 

The  legiflator,  after  having  prevented  all  occafion  of 
tumult  from  within,  imagined  they  would  be  able  to  repd 
any  from  without  by  their  union.  The  Helots,  however, 
have  made  feveral  ftruggles  for  their  liberty:  they  are  a 
nation  of  flaves,  (to  which  a  number  of  conquered  Me£> 
fenians  has  been  added  fome  years  Iince)  and  receive  the 
moft  cruel  ulage  from  their  mafters.  They  are  of  great 
fervice  in  war  as  well  as  in  the  tillage,  which  is  intrufted 
wholly  to  their  induftry.  Every  Spartan  is  attended  by 
feven  of  them  in  the  field,  and  diey  have  fought  fometimes 
fo  valiantly,  as  to  have  been  prefented  with  a  crown  of  olive 
and  their  freedom  by  the  ftate.  Their  multitudes  are  fo 
confiderable,  as  that  now  and  then  in  harveft  time,  the 
youdi  are  ordered  to  go  out  and  maflfacre  the  reapers,  when 
they  are  returning  from  their  work  in  the  evening.  So 
in&mous  and  (avage  a  cuftom  took  its  rife  from  the  appre- 
henlion  of  an  infurredion,  and  is  thought  a  neceflary  aA 
of  policy  and  felf-defeqce. 
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As  to  the  magiftrates  of  this  ftatc,  they  are  few,  becaufe 
it  is  neither  vicious  nor  populous.  Tliirty  members  com- 
pofe  die  fenate,  which  is  equal  to  die  kings  in  power. 
They  are  chofen  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  not  by  lot; 
and  continue  in  office  during  life,  if  they  (hew  a  regard  to 
virtue  and  the  public  good ;  for  good  morals  are  cfteemed 
{o  eflential  a  qualification  to  a  ftatefinan,  that  if  a  bad  citi- 
zen gives  an  opinion,  wbkh  is  generally  approved  of,  it  is 
entered  on  dieir  journals,  as  Ae  advice  of  ibme  better  man, 
andnotin  the  name  of  the  mover.  Nooneb  admitted  into 
this  venerable  council  under  the  age  of  fixty,  nor  unlefi  he 
be  diftingiiiflied  for  his  merit,  and  has  offered  himielf  a 
candidate.  They  are  judges  in  capital  caufes,  and  take 
much  time  to  confider  of  them,  becaufe  an  error  once  made 
in  a  matter  of  life  and  death  is  not  to  be  amended.  They 
debate  on  every  point  of  public  bufinefs,  and  propofe  dieir 
refolutions  to  be  confirmed  by  the  aflembly.  Tliey  are 
accountable  to  none,  and  all  the  offices  of  the  (late  are 
rntrufted  |o  tl^em. 

The  kings  are  taken  out  of  the  two  branches  of  Her- 
cuLEs's  famUy*  They  muft  be  educated  in  the  Spartan 
manner ;  and  no  fmall  weight  is  laid  op  their  bodily  per- 
perfedions,  fuch  as  t^lnefs  ;uid  ftrength.  For  it  is  not 
long  fmce,  that  the  wife  Archidamus  was  fyied  in  a 
round  fum,  for  marrying  a  (hort  wife.  They  told  him, 
<<  his  pofterity  woi^d  degenera^  from  their  great  anceftor*" 
In  the  beginning  of  every  month  they  take  3  fc^emn  oath 
to  maintain  the  laws.  They  adminift^  ^e  holy  rites,  ai4 
have  a  tythe  of  al)  fwine,  tivM  none  may  be  wanting  for 
the  facrifices.  They  are  fole  judges  in  cafes  of  adoptioo 
and  the  high-ways.  A  double  portion  is  affigned  them  a( 
the  public  meals,  where  they  are  required  to  attend  con- 
ftandy^  and  dine  at  a  fepar^te  table:  one  of  them  was 
punifhed  ibme  years  ago  for  eating  at  home  with  his  queen* 
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A  palace  is  appropriated  to  their  ufe,  and  all  outward  marks 
of  refpeA  (hewn  them.  Their  powers  however  are  very 
limited  in  times  of  peace ;  for  each  is  fubjedl  to  be  tried  by 
his  brother  king,  the  fenate,  and  the  ephori,  although  they 
are  indulged  in  appealing  to  the  aflembly,  and  fuch  points 
are  determined  only  after  mature  deliberation.  In  war 
nothing  can  be  more  exteniive  than  their  authority.  Either 
of  them  may  be  fent  out  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  per* 
forms  all  the  ofEces  of  a  general  without  controul ;  and 
though  he  has  counfellors  appointed  him,  it  is  in  his  own 
breaft  to  follow  their  advice,  or  depart  from  it.  The 
hmily  and  relations  of  the  kings  are  treated  with  no  more 
regard  than  other  citizens ;  but  the  hereditary  right  is  fo 
fecure,  that  notwithftanding  die  father  fuffers  exile  for 
male-adminiftration,  the  pimifhment  reaches  not  to  the 
fon,  nor  is  he  excluded  from  the  fucceffion. 

The  people  are  divided  into  fix  tribes,  and  diflinguiihed 
by  their  drefTes,  fand^s,  and  way  of  wearing  their  hair 
from  all  other  Grecians.  The  great  popular  afTembly 
of  Laconia  is  compofed  of  thirty  thoufand  citizens,  diC- 
perfed  into  every  city  and  di(lri£l  of  the  country :  the 
lefler,  of  the  Spartans,  which  meets  on  every  occafion, 
while  the  other  is  never  called  together,  except  on  the  im- 
portant fubje<Sl  of  peace  or  war.  The  place  where  they 
receive  the  propofitions  of  the  fenate,  on  which  they  are 
not  fuiFered  to  debate,  lies  between  the  bridge  Babyca, 
and  the  river  Cnacion,  near  the  Perfian  trophy.  They  do 
bufinefs  in  the  open  air,  and  blame  the  Athenians  for  af- 
fembling  in  fine  buildings,  adorned  with  elegant  paintings 
and  flatues,  becaufe  they  in^agine,  that  the  welfare  of  the 
ilate  may  often  fufier  from  fuch  ill  placed  magnificence,  as 
it  tends  to  captivate  the  fenfes,  and  diflrad  the  underfhmd- 
ing,  vidiich  ought  to  be  better  employed.  Their  decifions 
in  former  times  differed  fo  much  from  the  fenate,  t^M  Po« 
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LYDORE  and  Theopompus  enaded  an  unconftitiitional 
law,  which  has  been  iince  cancelled,  ^  that  whenever  the 
people   gave  a  wrong  vote,   the  kings  and  (enate  (hould 
have  a  power  of  over-ruling  it."    Theftrcngdi  of  the  peo- 
ple encreafed  to  fuch  a  d^ee  afterwards,  that  die  (ame 
Theopompus  was  forced  to  allow  them  the  creation  of 
the  four  Ephori,  who  are  guardians  of  their  intereft ;  and 
though  defigned  only  at  firft  to  fliield  the  people  fixxn  the 
fenate  and  the  kings,   have  fince  ufurped  an  ablbhite  ju- 
rifdi^on  ovcx  all.    This  kii^  was  blamed  by  his  queen 
for  confenting  to  weaken  die  royal  authority.    ^^  But,  £ud 
he,  it  will  be  now  more  (olid,   and  confequendy  more 
lafting/'    The  Ephori  continue  but  one  year  in  jdace,  and 
no  man  can  be  defied  intm  it  a  fecond  time.    They  (ii- 
pcrintend  the  treafury,  judge  in  civil  cauies,  execute  die 
royal  office  in  the  abienoe  of  die  kii^;s,  prefide  at  die  gsmes 
and  on  all  feftivals,    as  well  as  in  the  ailemblies  of  the 
people.    They  have  a  fhare  too  m  die  management  of  die 
fenate,  and  are  alone  exempted  fSnom  paying  an  external 
reverence  to  the  reigning  princes.     The  audiority  of  re- 
adling  generals  from  the  army,  or  any  of  the  public  off* 
cers,  is  vetted  in  their  hands,   and  in  dieir  difpatches  to 
them  diey  ufe  the  ^  fcytale,  which  is  an  artful  manner  of 
conveying  a  letter  into  foreign  countries,  without  a  poffi- 


^  TIm  native  and  vie  of  dfedcytild  WIS  this;  when  they  gaiTea^enenl 
his  foinmiflion,  tbey  took  two  ronnd  pieces  of  wood  in  the  form  of  fm- 
cheoosy  alike  in  thickneft  and  lengith.  One  thef  kcjpt  themielvcs*  the 
other  was  dclirered  to  him*  So,  when  they  had  any  thing  to  ooaunimi- 
cate  to  hiffl,  they  cat  a  long  narrow  fcrowl  of  parchment,  and  winding  it 
about  their  ftaC  one  Ibid  dole  onder  another,  they  wrote  their  bafincft 
down  the  iides  of  it.  Tlien  they  took  off  the  pardHneBt,  and  fent  it  fea 
the  officer,  who  applying  it  to  his  own,  which  esa^Uy  re^enUed  tbeif% 
the  folds  fell  in  with  one  another,  as  at  the  writing,  and  the  diaia^lcii 
were  read  with  eafe.    Vide  Plot,  in  Vit.  LjC.  ft  AaL  Gelt  L.  17.  C  9. 
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bOityof  its  contents  being  diicovered,  excq)t  by  the  proper 
perfon.  In  a  word,  they  are  fo  powerful,  as  to  difpenfe 
rewards  or  puniihments  at  their  pleafure ;  and  the  ftate  is 
not  (ecure  from  the  exercife  of  their  tyranny,  unleis  diey 
aue  divided  by  jealoufies.  Thefe  are  the  chief  magiftrates, 
on  whom  the  motions  of  the  republic  depend*  And  nowp 
CleandeRi  paufea  moment  to  admire  the  wifdomof  Ly- 
cu&cus  ;  for  the  equality  of  eftates  confines  the  power  of 
the  governors  ;  and  the  flow  rotation  of  honours  reftcain  the 
ambition  of  the  a^iring.  Thefe  are  the  never  failing  fources^ 
of  die  Spartan  tranquillity. 

There  are  other  inferior  officers,  who  infpe£t  the  ex* 
crcifes  of  the  youth,  the  manners  of  the  women,  the  beha- 
viour of  the  citizens  in  public  places,  and  fettle  the 
prices  of  goods,  and  the  weights  and  meafures  of  the 
market. 

There  are  others  M>j  who  are  appointed  to  take  care 
of  ftrangers  and  embafladors,  to  difmifs  them  at  a  conve- 
nient time,  and  to  prevent  the  Spartans  from  converfmg 
with  them.  The  Pythii  are  fent  to  confult  the  oracle  on 
aD  emergencies,  and  are  permitted  to  dine  with  the  kings^ 
Qneof  them  conftantly  attends  the  fenate.  The  Hippa- 
gretae  are  three  in  number,  and  deded  by  the  Ephori.  It 
is  didr  bufinefs  to  fit  at  the  head  of  the  public  tables  every 
diqr,  and  fend  a  proper  fhare  of  the  meal  to  thofe,  who  ab- 
fent  themfelves,  at  a  facrifice  or  a  chace,  the  only  lawful 
reafons  of  abfenting.  They  choofe  out  thfee  hundred  of 
the  biaveft  citizens,  and  form  them  into  a  body,  which  is 
iiippiied  by  new  ones,  as  any  of  them  fall  in  war,  or  are 
excluded  from  the  company,  becaufe  of  their  age.  Thefe 
ve  they,  who  fought  with  Leonid  as  at  Thermopylae; 
and  the  cuflom  of  giving  them  precedence  over  the  refl  of 
tliearmy  was  wifely  inflituted  by  Lycur  GU^,   as  an  ad- 
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miffion  into  it  raifes  great  emulation  among  the  foldiers* 
In  a  day  of  battle  they  are  placed  before  die  king  in  the 
centre.  Pjedarchus  ftood  as  a  candidate  a  few  months 
fmce  to  fupply  a  vacancy  in  this  troop ;  and  upon  finding 
he  was  oot  chofen,  he  went  out  from  die  prefence  of  die 
Ephori  with  much  feeming  g^et}',  and  in  a  fit  of  laughter. 
They  called  him  back,  and  enquired  the  reafon  of  it.  He 
anfwered,  ^^  he  could  not  help  congratulating  the  flate  in 
^^  filence,  on  being  poflefTed  of  three  hundred  braver  and 
^^  better  citizens  than  himfelf.''  At  die  lafl  Ol3rmpic  games, 
another  Spartan  being  afked,  whether  his  vi^ry  there 
would  be  of  any  fervice  to  him,  he  replied,  ^^  Yes,  for  it 
^  would  recommend  him  to  a  fbition  before  the  king  in 
^^  batde.''  The  fbtues  of  the  Gods  are  all  in  armour,  to 
intimate,  that  the  people  place  their  confidence  in  military 
force.  Their  facrifices  are  made  with  uncommon  fruga- 
lity ;  becaufe  they  imagine  the  Deity  is  more  moved  by  the 
fincerity  than  the  incenfe  of  the  worfhipper.  The  only 
prayer  they  offer  up  at  the  altar  is,  that  ^<  they  may  re- 
**  ceive  good  things  for  their  good  aftions.''  They  bury 
the  dead  in  the  city,  and  the  tombs  are  placed  in  the  pre- 
cin£b  of  the  temples.  All  mourning  ceafes  in  eleven  days. 
No  one  is  allowed  an  infcription  on  his  monument,  except 
he  dies  in  the  field,  in  order  to  appropriate  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious regard  to  the  fepulchres  of  the  valiant.  The  nearefl 
relations  of  the  flain  judge  from  thofe  parts  of  his  body, 
where  he  has  received  his  wounds,  whether  he  deferves  an 
honourable  interment. 

Their  treaties  of  peace  are  engraven  on  flone  pillars,  and 
annually  renewed  by  a  folemn  deputation  fent  to  the  con- 
tradiing  flate.  The  legiflator  has  commanded  them  to  treat 
the  vanquifhed  with  lenity,  and  to  forbear  plundering  the 
dead  bodies.  They  fet  fo  much  an  higher  value  on  a  vidory 
gained  by  flratigem  than  by  force,  that  in  the  former  cafe 
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they  Sacrifice  an  ox  to  Mars,  and  in  the  latter  no  more 
than  a  dunghill  cock.  They  pay  little  attention  to  RcetSj 
which  is  the  neceflary  confequence  of  a  want  of  trade.  For 
the  £une  reaibn  it  is  with  difficulty  they  raife  money  for 
carrying  on  a  war,  though  they  have  fcarce  any  need  of  it, 
fince  every  Spartan  ferves  in  the  field  at  his  own  expence ; 
and  as  to  the  troops  of  the  allies,  they  are  paid  by  their  own 
mafters.  Whenever  they  have  wealth  in  pofleffion,  it  is 
preferved  in  their  temples,  or  depofited  with  their  neighbours 
the  Arcadians. 

No  fettled  number  of  troops  is  maintained  by  this  ftate, 
and  one  of  their  kings  being  interrogated  about  it,  faid, 
^^  It  was  no  matter,  they  were  fufficient  to  defeat  an  info« 
*'  lent  enemy.**  There  is  fomething  very  becoming,  as 
well  as  very  religious, :  in  the  ceremonies  they  ufe  in  time 
of  war.  The  king,  when  he  is  going  out,  (acriiices  in  his 
own  family  to  Jupiter  Jiykrmp,  and  the  fire  remains  unex- 
tinguifhed  on  the  altar  till  his  return,  when  he  makes  an 
oflFering  of  die  fpoils  to  the  God.  Before  every  adtion  he 
facrifices  to  the  Mufes ;  then  each  man  puts  a  garland  on 
his  head,  combs  his  hair^  and  the  trumpet  founds  to  the 
(mfet.  In  truth,  no  ftate  of  Greece  equals  this  peo- 
ple in  the  art  of  war,  for  they  are  perpetually  em- 
ployed in  thofe  exercifes,  which  are  the  reprefentation 
of  it. 

Thus  the  Lacedaemonians  are  a  nation  of  foldiers,  trained 
up  to  a  military  life,  in  order  to  defend  their  own  liberties, 
without  invading  the  quiet  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  re* 
pel  the  unreafonable  attacks  of  their  enemies,  without  aim- 
ing to  be  lordly  conquerors.  So  juft  and  excellent  were 
the  purpofes  of  Lycurgus  ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
this  great  republic  tp  have  avoided  an  eSemiaacy^  which 

VOL.   II.  M 
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would  be  injurious  to  itfelf  only,  and  to  hare  indulged  a 
luft  of  power,  which  lays  wafte  mankind  ;  fo  diat  it  carries 
its  principle  of  mortality  in  the  very  circumftance,  which 
has  raifed  its  glory,  and  conftitutes  its  ftrength.    The  reft* 
leis  fpirit  of  Hercules  is  defcended  to  the  Spartans,  and 
they  can  by  no  means  content  themfelyes  with  mock  ikir- 
miflies,  and  the  idle  mimickry  of  war.    Proud  of  dieir 
fuperiority  in  the   field   over  the  vriixAc  world,    and  of 
that  vigor,    which  arifes  from  healdi   and  tempenmce, 
they  are  defirous  to  prove  both  by  dieir  efieSs,  however 
&taL 


Founded  on  a  fdieme  of  entire  feparation  from  the 
ners  of  other  countries,  in  making  fixeign  acquifitions, 
and  giving  way  to  their  national  ambition,  they  break 
through  the  national  conftitution :  in  flatting  Greece  at 
variance  with  itfelf,  they  are  working  their  own  as  well  as 
the  general  deftru&ion.  And,  by  die  £K:red  life  of  An- 
TAXERXES,  (if  I  forefee  aright)  the  day  cannot  be  iardiftant 
when  every  people  of  the  weft,  reduced  to  mifery  and  weak- 
ne&  by  the  wounds  of  civil  war,  (hall  bend  before  his  aim, 
fhall  adore  the  rifii^  power  of  our  caftem  fim,  and  own 
die  healing  influence  of  his  beams* 

C. 
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LETTER      CXIX, 


Cratippus  to  Cleander. 

BY  this  time,  Cleander,  I  am  perfuaded,  thou  con- 
fidereft  die  repuUic  of  Lacedaemon  as  an  heap  of  peculiari- 
ties; and  did  not  the  behaviour  of  the  ftate  itfelf,  as  well 
as  the  teftimony  of  aD  Greece,  unite  in  confirming  my  ac- 
count, diou  mighteft  be  tempted  to  (ufpc&  the  credit  of  it, 
and  perhaps  to  think  the  whole  a  creature  of  my  own  ima- 
gination. To  be  ferious,  the  Spartan  government  is  fo  re- 
mote from  the  praSice  of  the  world,  and  fo  flrongly  de- 
claimed againft  by  the  voice  of  nature,  that  were  it  not  for 
cuftom,  that  fecond  nature,  no  people  upon  earth  would 
willingly  confbrm  to  it.  The  penetrating  Lycurgus  fore- 
iaw  this ;  and  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  men  and 
diings,  wifely  judged  it  impoffible  to  fix  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  he  gave  his  countrymen,  unlefs  he  moulded 
dieir  paffions  to  his  laws,  and  interwove  an  habit  of  chear- 
fiil  obedience  into  their  very  tempers  and  conftitution*  To 
diis  ^nd  he  was  attentive  to  their  education,  beyond  what 
has  been  recorded  of  die  ancient  Perfians,  and  has  difabled 
every  man  from  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  Spartan,  who 
has  not  gone  dirough  the  feveral  parts  of  the  infHtudon, 
No  one  is  a  cidzen  by  birth,  except  his  father  and  mother 
ire  of  the  city  i  and  as  fbon  as  an  in£uit  is  born  into  a  fa- 

M  2 
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mily,  the  dders  of  the  tribe  examine  it.     Tliey  detenninr 
whether  it  be  of  a  tender  or  a  vigorous  niake>  and  accord^ 
ingly  either  expofe  or  educate  it,  without  refleding,  dial  a 
weak  conftitution  often  fettles  into  a  ftate  of  healdi;  and 
that  nature  fometimes  makes  amends  for  a  fed>le  and  de- 
formed body,  by  the  ilrength  and  beauty  of  the  onderffamd- 
ing.     If  the  child  is  approired,  he  is  affigned  a  lot  among 
the  citizens,   and  pronounced  C2pable  of  bearing  puUic 
offices.     They  inure  them  to  hardfliips  from  the  firft,  and 
the  children  of  the  magiftrates  and  of  private  men  are  clothed 
and  nourifhed  in  the  iame  manner.     At  feven  years  old  they 
are  put  into  the  cla&  of  boys,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
they  are  numbered  among  the  Ephebi*    In  the  mean  time 
diey  are  taught  to  go  bare-foot,  live  entirely  upon  flefli, 
that  they  may  have  large  limbs  and  florid  countenances, 
and  are  accuflomed  above  all  to  the  exerciie  of  hunting.  At 
a  certain  time  of  the  year,  fome  of  them  are  laid  upon  the 
altar  of  Diana  Orthia,   and  fcourged  fo  feverdy,  that 
they  have  expired  upon  the  fpot.     But  the  patience  and 
fpirit  of  the  boys  not  only  exceeds  bdief,  but  even  the  ca- 
pacity of  human  nature  in  all  other  countries.    The  God- 
defs  is  (aid  to  delight  in  blood  and  cnidty ;  and  Lycurcus 
appointed  annually  this  barbarous  facriiice  at  her  (hrine,  as 
well  to  appeafe  die  vengeful  temper  of  the  Deity,  as  to 
make  that  (hrine  a  monument  of  Spartan  heroifiii.    But 
does  it  not  argue  a  want  of  fenfe,  to  fuppofe  any  being  difin- 
tereftedly  malevolent  ?    Or  is  it  fo  much  an  exerciie  of 
courage  as  enthufiafm,  to  fufFer  quiedy  the  follies  and  the 
infolence  of  depraved  rdigion  ?    Exclaim  then  with  me, 
Cleander,  at  the  in&mous  fcene,  and  (brink  with  hor- 
ror on  the  very  mention  of  fuch  criminal  and  ill-natured 
piety. 
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There  is  another  cuftom  enjoined  by  law,  and  pradlifed 
by  the  boys,  ¥^ich,  though  lingular  enough,  is  yet  much 
freer  from  exception  than  the  lafl";  I  mean  that  of  fteoling. 
As  all  diings  in  the  hands  of  private  perfons  are  coniidered 
as  belonging  to  the  ftate,  a  dexterity  of  this  kind  is  fo  far 
firom  giving  offence,  that  it  raifes  the  character  of  the  per- 
fon  who  excels  In  it.  The  boys  are  encouraged  to  it,  as 
it  habituates  diem  to  ftratagem  and  military  addrefs ;  and 
whoever  is  caught  in  it,  is  punifhed,  not  for  the  faA,  but 
his  want  of  vigilance  and  quicknefs.  The  (hocking  ftory 
of  him,  who  permitted  a  fox  to  tear  out  his  bowels,  before 
he  would  difcover  the  theft,  is  too  well  known  to  be  en- 
larged upon.  They  are  bred  up  in  ftrift  reverence  of  the 
oldeft  citizens.  It  is  expelled,  that  the  latter  fhould  reprove 
them  for  every  fault  committed  in  their  fight,  under  pain 
of  the  fame  penalty.  The  younger  muft  bear  thefe  re- 
proof, without  refentment,  and  with  modefty;  and  it  is 
required,  whenever  they  are  feen  publicly  in  die  ftreets, 
that  they  fhould  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
and  be  guilty  of  no  levity.  Nor  is  it  unufual  for  thofe 
in  the  higher  clafles  to  choofe  out  certain  youths  for 
their  favourites.  The  law  ena£b,  that  in  fuch  cafes 
the  Inamoratos  fhall  fufFer  for  the  trefpailes  of  thofe, 
i^om  they  proteft;  and  enjoins  the  refl,  who  are  not 
honoured  in  this  manner,  to  fupprefs  carefully  the  rifing 
of  envy.  When  a  lad  has  been  two  years  among  the 
Ephebi,  he  is  often  placed  at  the  head  of  the  clafs  of  boys, 
and  condu£b  them  in  the  morning  to  their  martial  exercifes. 
In  the  Gymnafia,  the  girls  contend  naked  with  them  in 
wreftling,  dancing,  boxing,  and  all  thofe  fports,  which 
are  afligned  generally  to  the  province  of  men.  No  Spartan 
is  indulged  in  marrying  any  woman,  except  he  has  van- 
quifhed  her  at  thefe  games.  It  is  owing  to  this  education, 
fo  contrary  to  the  female  foftnefs  in  moft  nations^  that  thjj 
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women  of  Lacedsemon  are  efteemed  rough,  haughty,  and 
afliuning.  Gorgo,  the  wife  of  Leonidas,  was  one  day 
afked  the  reafon,  ^^  Why  the  ladies  of  her  country  had  h 
**  great  a  power  over  the  men."  "  Becaufe,  anfMrered  (he, 
**  they  alone  produce  men."  *Twas  the  opinion  of  Ly- 
cuRGUs,  diat  the  inclinations  of  the  mother  have  a  fur- 
prizing  eScA  upon  the  children,  as  well  as  her  arts  of  per- 
fuafion  on  the  hufband.  So  he  has  contrived  to  unite  didr 
fentiments  widi  each  other's,  and  the  bws  of  the  republic, 
by  obliging  them  to  a  funilitude  of  manners,  and  training 
them  to  warlike  exercifes.  Then  wonder  not,  that  Venus 
is  adored  in  armour  by  this  people.  Every  citizen  muft 
marry  at  the  age  of  thirty ;  and  whoever  has  contributed 
four  children  to  the  common  ftock,  is  difcharged  by  law 
from  all  painful  fervices.  The  married  ladies  wear  veils, 
and  the  unmarried  ones  appear  without  any.  The  former 
are  fuppofed  to  be  contented  with  their  prefent  hufband, 
and  the  latter  are  deArous  to  gain  one.  Virgins  are  wedded 
without  a  dower,  and  a  temporary  exchange  of  wives  is 
allowed  in  the  city.  An  old  man  may  make  over  his  wife 
to  a  younger,  and  a  new  bridegroom  muft  vifit  his  fixxife 
by  ftealth.  Thefe  are  the  odd  pailages  in  the  connubial  laws 
of  Sparta. 

The  Ephebi  are  enjoined  many  hardfhips,  while  all  who 
are  in  the  clafs  of  men,  are  indulged  in  an  honourable 
tranquillity,  and  exemption  from  thofe  toils.  Public  lodg- 
ings are  fet  apart  for  them ;  they  lie  down  togedier  on  beds 
of  reeds,  and  are  taught  never  to  give  way  to  fleep  from  a 
love  of  indolence,  but  merely  to  refrefli  themfelves,  and 
according  to  the  didbites  of  nature.  They  ufe  no  oint- 
.  ments,  nor  any  bath  but  the  river  Eurotas.  The  combats 
of  the  Ephebi  are  extremely  fierce ;  and  no  man  is  at  liberty 
to  own  himfelf  conquered.  They  are  forbid  to  drink,  un- 
lefs  it  be  to  quench  their  thirft ;  and  in  order  to  force  them 
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to  Ibbriety,  it  is  enafied,  diat  in  the  darkeft  nights,  they 
(hall  go  home  without  torches.  Thou  niayft  obfervey 
Clbander,  to  what  low  minutenefles  the  care  of  Ly- 
cuRGUs  has  deicended,  becauie  he  well  knew,  that  the 
manaers  of  a  ftate  in  trifles  are  erf*  confequence  to  fupport  its 
Arajgth* 

The  Spartans  eat  together  in  conunon  halls.  Each 
table  has  a  fele£l  company;  and  no  man  is  admitted  to  any 
one  of  diem,  without  the  general  confent  of  the  members, 
who  frequent  it.  This  is  done  with  a  view  to  prevent  any 
interruption  in  the  converiation,  and  that  no  citizen  may  be 
uneafy  at  the  feafons  appointed  for  relaxation. ,  Every  man 
fends  in  a  monthly  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
entertainments ;  and  it  is  expeded,  he  (hould  come  thitbert 
without  having  privately  feafted  at  his  own  houfe.  One 
inftance  of  fuch  luxury,  if  brought  to  light,  would  be  at- 
tended with  infamy.  They  fit  down  without  any  diftinc- 
tion  of  age,  and  are  waited  on  by  the  boys,  to  whom  they 
prefiiribe  filence.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  at  thefe 
times,  to  put  fubtle  queflions  to  the  youth  ;  and,  if  they 
fail  of  returning  a  fliort,  clear,  pertinent,  and  ready  anfwer, 
diey  are  puniihed  by  the  head  of  the  dafs.  After  dinner, 
they  make  fome  of  their  flaves  drunk,  widi  a  view  to  inflil 
an  abhorrence  of  that  crime  into  their  children.  The  in- 
humanity of  this  pra6lice  is  more  odious,  than  the  defign 
of  it  is  commendable.  The  ordinary  table  talk  of  the  Spar- 
tans is  remarkably  improving.  Their  difcourfe  turns 
chiefly  on  virtue,  liberty,  a  contempt  of  other  nations, 
their  own  form  of  government,  the  charaAer  of  their  law^ 
eiver,  and  the  hiftory  of  their  great  men.  Thefe  fubjeds 
are  always  uppermoil  in  a  Spartan's  thoughts. 

After  fo  many  particulars  recited  at  large  of  this  people, 
I  flatter  myfelf,  that  thy  freindfbip  will  induce  ^ee  to  be 
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a  little  inquifitive  after  me.  Within  a  few  days  I  (hall 
enter  into  the  dais  of  men,  as  thou  majrft  eafily  gueis,  very 
highly  to  my  comfort ;  and  to  complete  me  as  a  citizen,  I 
am  lately  become  a  (barer  in  the  lands  of  die  (late;  for  a 
Spartan,  with  whom  I  had  contraded  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, died  fmce  my  return  from  Thebes  without  any  rda- 
tions,  and  left  me  the  heir  to  his  lot.  Believe  me,  Cle- 
ANDER,  it  was  with  no  reludance,  that  I  exchanged  the 
fumptuous  cookery,  and  the  feafts  of  Ada,  for  die  black 
broth  and  the  fordid  diet  of  diis  city.  Let  me  confe(s  to 
thee,  however,  that  I  called  up  all  the  powers  of  diffimu- 
lation  to  my  help,  in  counterfeiting  an  unwilling  s^roba- 
tion  of  thofe  rough  fports,  in  the  Paleftras  of  dieir  youth, 
where  I  have  a£ted  by  turns  the  part  of  the  vidor  and  the 
vanquifhed.  But  the  king's  fervice  bears  down  every  con- 
fideration  of  private  convenience  in  the  breaft  of  die  faithful 
Cr  ATiPPUS.  And  when  I  refled  on  the  labours  of  Lace- 
daemon  in  profound  peace,  I  admire  not  at  their  fondneft 
for  the  comparative  repofe  of  war;  nor  is  it  a  virtue  in 
diofe  men  to  defpife  death,  who  lead  a  life,  of  viMch  they 
have  reafon  to  be  weary. 

C. 
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LETTER      CXX. 


Cleander  to  Smbrdis. 

DURING  the  whole  courfe  of  my  bufy  and  dangerous 
employment,  never  have  I  more  ardently  wiihed  for  the 
company  of  my  old  friends,  the  partners  of  my  ftudious 
and  fpeculative  years,  than  I  did  this  morning  in  the  (acred 
grove  of  laurel,  which  leads  from  the  temple  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  Tliither  I  retired,  full  of  the  refleftions,  which 
diis  remarkable  place  muft  fuggeft;  and  how  did  I  regret 
diofe  charming  converlations  of  our  Ba£bian  foHtude ! 
Where  the  venerable  Smerdis  would  lead  the  inquifitive 
Cleander  into  the  higheft  fubjeds,  would  hear  his  ob- 
je£lions,  redrefi  his  errors,  direfthls  reafonings,  and  warm 
his  heart.  What  new  lights  are  thrown  upon  a  queftion 
by  thofe  friendly  debates  !  And,  for  want  of  fuch  com- 
munication, how  am  I  flopped  every  moment  in  my  courfe 
of  diinking,  while  I  am  tracing  to  their  original  the  im- 
pofhire  and  fuperfHtion,  which  bring  to  thefe  altars  the 
adoration  and  the  wealth  of  all  Greece  ! 

Under  thefe  diiadvantages,  forgive  me,  gentle  Mage, 
fhould  I  fall  intp  miflakes,  or  even  controvert  fome  opi- 
nions, which  prevail  among  our  eaflern  fages.  For  never 
can  I  be  perfuaded,  that  the  oracles,  which  we  fee  fcattered 
aU  over  this  land  of  idolatry,  are  imder  die  immediate  gui- 
dance of  the  great  enemy  of  truth  and  order ;  that  the 
knowledge  of  future  events  delivered  there  is  an  emanation 
from  the  impious  Arimanius;  and  that   fuch  are  the 
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methods,  by  which  he  eftablifhes  the  kingdom  of  error,  and 
diverts  the  worfhip  of  mankind  from  its  only  true  objed. 
How  hard  is  the  fuppofition,  that  the  juft,  the  benign 
Oromasdes  (hould  fuiFer  the  human  mind,  confined  and 
fallible  as  he  created  it,  to  be  thus  unequally  attacked,  thus 
invincibly  deluded  ?  And  what  a  prepoflerous  difpeniatioa 
is  it,  that  where  he  is  adored  with  diat  purity,  which  reafixi 
di&ites,  and  his  own  prophet  has  prefcribed,  no  fuch  di- 
vine communications  are  vouchfafed;  while  he  permits  the 
book  of  fate  to  be  opened  near  every  venerable  grove  and 
romantic  fountain  in  Greece,  for  the  purpofes  of  impiety 

and  fuperfHtion ! 
» 

But  we  need  not  fear  any  fuch  condufion.  Oromas* 
OES  fpeaks  to  all  men  by  the  great  voice  of  reafbn  and 
nature^  and  to  the  purer  Eafl  by  his  (acred  volume.  By 
thefe  ways  the  fupreme  Wifdom  teaches  us,  what  we  are 
concerned  to  know ;  and  we  cannot  expe£l  to  be  indulged 
in  the  vain  curiofity  of  forefeeing  what  cannot  be  prevented. 
Nor  is  Arimanius  to  be  charged  with  revealing  tfaofe 
iecrets*  From  all  I  could  obferve  in  this  feat  of  divini* 
tion,  we  are  not  to  recur  to  any  preternatural  power. 
Blind  devotion  and  artful  management  will  explain  the 
whole  myftery ;  and  men  are  deceived  but  by  men. 

As  foon  as  one  begins  to  afcend  die  fiicred  mountaini 
every  thing  appears  adapted  to  infpire  a  religious  horror. 
The  ancient  trees  hanging  over  the  rock  on  each  fide  the 
temple,  and  the  rock  itfelf  opening  into  a  rude  kind  of 
femicircle,  whofe  echoes  increafe  the  confufed  voices,  and 
the  found  of  the  trumpets,  which  always  make  part  of  the 
ceremony;  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings,  and  the  ricb- 
nefs  and  elegance  of  die  confecrated  gifts,  fufficient  of 
themfelves  to  flrike  the  imagination,  are  particularly  pointed 
out,  and  exaggerated  by  a  fet  of  men,  whofe  bufinefi  it 
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ilb^to  wait  upon  ftrangers ;  and  who,  I  obferved,  endea* 
vouccd  to  lead  them  into  fome  account  of  themfdves,  and 
the  circumftances  which  brought  them  to  confult  the  God. 

After  duly  performing  die  various  (acriiices  and  purifi- 
cations, widiout  which  the  temple  is  not  to  be  approached, 
they  are  conduced  thither;  their  head  Muffled  up  in  their 
garments,  and  trumpets  blowing  all  round  them,  that  no 
fight  or  found  of  evil  omen  may  interrupt  the  proceffion. 
This  indeed  makes  a  moft  ridiculous  appearance;  and  what 
with  the  (blemnity,  the  noife,  and  the  uneafy  pofture  they 
walk  in,  they  are  quite  fatigued  and  confounded  by  the 
time  they  get  to  the  cell,  where  they  wait  with  their  quef- 
tions  in  their  hands.  While  they  are  in  this  devout  expec«> 
tation,  they  are  fometimes  refrefhed  with  die  mofl  fragrant 
odours  ifTuing  from  the  inmoil  recefTes  of  the  temple.  As 
this  is  a  token  of  the  Deity's  peculiar  favour,  it  fcarce  ever 
happens,  but  when  fome  perfon  of  confequence  is  among 
the  fuppliants. 

In  the  mean  time  water  is  brought  to  the  Pythia  from 
the  Cafhdianr  fountain,  and  (he  chews  the  leaves  of  the 
iaered  laurel,  to  prepare  her  ibr  the  prophetic  office. 
Immediately  (he  rufhes  into  die  fanduary,  her  hair  difhe- 
veiled,  her  colour  changed,  her  eyes  rolling,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  and  with  all  die  marks  of  fiiry  and  diftra£Hon« 
She  dirows  down  the  cenfers  and  the  laurel  branches,  that 
fland  in  her  way ;  and  at  laft  is  feated  upon  the  tripod  by 
the  attending  priefts,  and  delivers  the  anfwer  of  the  God 
in  a  loud  and  hollow  voice. 

Thou  wilt  imagine,  I  muft  be  attentive  to  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  fpe£bcle  and  every  circumfhmce  brought  to  my 
mind  the  tradition,  they  have  here,  about  the  firft  difcovery 
of  the  prophetic  cave,  over  which  the  tripod  is  placedr 
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Some  goats,  they  tell  us,  browzing  upon  die  edge,  fud* 
denly  fell  into  a  kind  of  madnefs,  leaping  and  making 
ftrange  noifes.  The  goat-herd  ran  to  the  cave,  and,  look- 
ing down  into  it,  was  feized  in  the  lame  manner ;  his  fea- 
tures were  diftorted,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  altered,  juft 
as  it  happens  to  the  Pythia,  and  the  fpirit  of  divination 
came  upon  him.  This  furely  points  out  to  us  a  pbyfical 
folution:  we  know  the  vapours  arifmg  from  different  parts 
of  the  eardi  have  very  fenfible  cSeSts  upon  the  human  body. 
There  are  exhalations,  that  caufe  inftant  death ;  there  ait 
caverns,  dut  ftupify  for  a  time :  and  may  not  the  Cafialian 
fountain,  running  durough  the  fame  foil,  partake  of  die 
(ame  qualities  ?  May  not  the  laurel  too  promote  the  epi- 
leptic fymptoms  ?  Such  is  the  nature  of  that  plant,  ac- 
cording to  die  obfervation  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  hence 
perhaps  it  is  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  author  of  enthufi- 
afm,  and  bears  a  principal  part  in  all  the  rites  of  divina- 
tion. Tliere  are  inftances,  where  the  paroxyfm  has  been 
fo  violent,  that  even  the  (acred  minifters  were  terrified, 
and  left  the  P3rthia  to  herfelf ;  and  not  long  fince  (he  died 
in  the  operation,  having  taken  probably  too  ftnxig  a  dofe. 
Befides,  on  any  other  principles,  what  can  diis  fury  mean  ? 
Can  it  ferve  any  purpofe,  but  that  of  amuling  and  con- 
founding the  multitude  ?  Can  a  mad-man  fee  further  into 
futurity  than  one  in  his  fenfes  ?  And  (hould  not  the  mind 
in  its  undifturbed  ftate  be  fitteft  to  converfe  with  a  fuperior 
intelligence  ? 

How  different  is  the  difpofition  of  the  holy  men,  amongft 
whom  thou  reddeft  !  Abftra&d  indeed  from  the  world, 
but  not  unfit  for  it,  not  heated  by  paffion,  nor  funk  into 
melancholy,  they  are  prepared  to  receive  the  divine  influ- 
ence ;  and  if  fuch  influence,  after  die  copious  flreams  (bed 
upon  our  great  lawgiver,  ftill  defcends  upon  the  fons  of  mm, 
it  muft  be  upon  diefe  his  fucceflbrs.     The  effcSts  at  Icaft 
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are  wordiy  (o  fublime  an  original.  Thefe  (ages  are  not 
employed  in  giving  doubtful  anfwers  to  trifling  or  impious 
queftions,  in  encouraging  a  curioilty  deftruAive  both  of 
happinefs  and  virtue;  but  in  one  great  fcheme  of  benevo- 
lence and  inftniftion,  in  corr^ing  the  miftaken,  fuccour- 
ing  the  unfortunate,  pointing  out  the  great  truths  of 
moraUty,  and  leading  the  way  to  die  pradice  of  it. 

Formerly  the  oracles  were  all  delivered  in  verfe;  but 
^ey  were  generally  in  fo  bad  a  tafte,  and  fometimes  fo 
lame  and  irregular,  that  as  the  age  grew  more  critical, 
they  could  not  be  borne  any  longer.  It  was  too  plain  an 
abfurdity,  diat  Homer  and  Hesiod  (hould  be  greater 
matters  of  the  art  than  the  God  of  poetry,  who  infpired 
tfaem;  and  therefore  he  now  ufually  fpeaks  in  profe.  But 
to  preferve  the  ancient  form,  there  is  a  band  of  poets  ready, 
who  reduce  the  anfwers  into  meafure,  and  may  be  ufeful 
alfo  to  give  them  fenfe  and  coherence  upon  occafion. 

Not  that  fenfe  and  coherence  are  always  thought 
neceflary.  The  God  adapts  himfelf  to  die  genius 
of  his  votaries ;  and  to  thofe,  who  admire  moft  what 
they  leaft  underftand,  he  condefcends  to  give  words 
without  a  meaning,  from  which  they  feldom  fiail  to 
pick  out  fomething  applicable  to  their  wifhes  or 
Aeir  fears.  A  certain  degree  of  obfcurity  is  efTential 
to  every  oracle;  it  becomes  the  dignity  of  the  power 
who  difpenfes  them ;  and  it  were  profane  to  expofe 
the  divine  fecrets  too  plainly  to  the  unhallowed  vulgar. 
Thus  does  fuperftition  impofe  upon  itfelf,  and  leaves 
fraud  and  contrivance  little  to  do.  Not  but  in  thofe 
cafes,  where  more  caution  is  required,  the  finefl  artifices 
arc  employed  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  temple :  the 
way  of  life,  the  paflions,  the  expe6btions,  the  very  coun- 
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tenance  of  the  confultor  is  attended  to.  Where  the 
probability  lies  ftrongly  on  one  fide  of  the  queftioii>  the 
anfwer  inclines  dut  way.  Generally  it  is  fo  adjufted, 
as  tolerably  to  fuit  either  event ;  and  where  public  bufi- 
neis  is  the  fubjeft,  and  more  eyes  are  turned  upon  it,  theft 
it  is  particularly  involved  and  ambiguous.  The  Delphic 
(hrine,  however,  has  the  reputation  of  (peaking  plainly; 
and  the  reft  of  the  prophetic  Gods  and  heroes,  and 
even  Apollo  himfelf  from  his  other  temples,  fend  their 
worihippers  hither,  to  get  dieir  revelations  £uther  re- 
vealed. 

While  I  was  furveying  the  (acred  treafury,   and  ob* 
ferved   almoft    in    every  room  ibme   coftly  offering  of 
C&OEsus,  I  could  not  but  pity  that  unfortunate  prince, 
whofe  dependance  on  this  very  oracle  loft  him  his   crowa 
And  when  a  Spartan  of  the  company  was  (hewing  medie 
tablet,  whereon  is  engraved  the  famous  anfwer  given  to 
Lycurgus,  I  pointed  to  Croesus*s  golden  lion,  and  fiud, 
^  See  there  a  memorial  of  a  different  nature.     The  God, 
^  who  gave  a  (an^on  to   the  conftitutions  of  your  law- 
^  giver,  fent  the  no  le&  devout  Lydian  monarch  on  an  ex- 
^  pedition,  that  ruined  him  s  and,  as  he  eftabliihed  one  go- 
^  vemment,  he  overturned  another." 

The  greateft  number,  and  die  moft  valuable  of  d&e 
prefents  were,  I  took  notice,  of  the  (ame  age  with  thofe 
laft  mentioned.  The  multitude  indeed  ftill  flocks  to  thde 
altars ;  and  the  ftates  of  Greece,  on  every  great  occafion 
ofconqueft  or  deliverance,  ftill  dedicate  a  ftatue  oreitft 
a  trophy.  But  the  men  of  underftanding  and  confe- 
quence  no  longer  repofe  that  truft  in  the  deciflons,  from 
Delphi,  iidiich  their  anceftors  ufed  to  do.  The  infbuices 
of  influence  and  corruption,  which  thefe  later  times  hate 
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afforded,  moft  indeed  be  fufficient  to  open  their  eyes,  and 
put  an  end   to   fo  flavifli  a  prejudice.     The  portico  of 
Parian  marble,  v^ch  adorns  the  front  of  the  temple^ 
was  the  price  of  driving  the  Pififtratidx  out  of  Adiens : 
and  the  ftory  of  Hippia^  Is  not   yet  forgotten  at  die 
Perfian  court,  who  ufed  to  complain,  that  ^/(rhile  the  oppo- 
fite  (adion  had  the  care  of  the  (acred  buildings,  the  Spar- 
tans, who  confulted  the  oracle,    (whatever  their  quef- 
tions  were)  had  alwiays   the  lame  anfwer  returned  them, 
"  tbt  they  fhould.  reftore  liberty  to  Athens."    The  like 
interefted   motives   prevailed  upon  the  Pythia,    Perialla, 
to  pronounce  Damaratus  illegitimate ;  and  we  have 
heanl  the  dd  men  of  Xerxes's  court  defcribe  the  (atis- 
6dion  the  exiled  king  exprefTed,  when  he  heard  at  Ther- 
niopylae,  that  the  impious  priefte(s  was  convided  and  de- 
prived   The  tafte,  that  begins  to  prevail  all  over  this 
country  for  real  fcience,  and  the  free  debates  upon  die 
great  principles  of  nature  and  religion,  which  are  held  at 
Athens  particularly,  will  go  on  to  expofe  the  impofture  ; 
and  I  forefee,  widiout  confulting  the  God,  that  in  the  next 
age  his  prophecies  will  be  ridiculed,  and  his  altar   de- 
lerted. 

One  word  more,  to  obviate  a  prejudice  relating  to 
this  oracle,  which  is  fpread  over  the  eaft.  The  panic, 
which  feized  the  troops  of  Xerxes,  when  diey  came 
near  Delphi,  has  been  wonderfully  magnified.  Thunders 
are  (aid  to  have  burft  from  ParnaiTus,  and  ftones  to  have 
rolled  down  its  fides  in  defence  of  the  holy  place.  The 
attempt  upon  it  indeed  mifcarried ;  but  the  fiune  army  plun- 
dered and  burnt  a  fumptuous  temple  of  the  fame  Deity  at 
Abac,  which,  it  fliould  feem,  he  was  equally  concerned 
to  protect 
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May  we,  holy  Mage,  be  content  widi,  and  make  die 
beft  ufe  of  the  prefent  time ;  this  is  the  mediod  to  lay  in 
happineis  for  futurity.  The  wife  and  gracious  Oro- 
lAASDBS  has  given  us  prudence  and  (agacity  fufficient  fbr 
the  common  events  of  life  i  and  where  the  profpefi  is 
clouded,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  our  view,  we  may  fafely 
truft  ourfelves  in  diofe  hands,  from  iidience  we  came,  and 
whidier  we  are  to  return.  It  is  ridiculous  to  hope  fbr  inibr- 
mation  from  above  upon  every  trifle ;  and  a  traveller  through 
Greece  mutt  remark,  that  oracles  arq  much  the  moft  fre- 
quent in  Bceotia,  which  is  by  no  means  the  country  of  wits 
or  philofophers. 
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LETTER        CXXL 


Telephanes  to  Cleandsr.     From  Perfepolis. 

''HILE  I  enjoy,  Cleafcder,  an  honourable  fubfift- 

in  the  court  of  ArtaxeUxes,  it  would  (hew  great 
ititude  in  me  not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  fource 
1  my  good  fortune  was  from  thee.  During  the 
:  time  I  have  been  in  Perda,  I  have  borne  a  (hare 
he  public  mourning,  and  loft  a  generous  patron  in 
iABYZUS.  He  received  me  with  great  humanity, 
was  pleafed  with  the  *  defign  I  had  drawn  for  a  re» 
Dry  of  that  valuable  colle£lion,  which  thou  fenteft 
out  of  Greece.  The  materials  were  in  readinefs  for 
rming  the  work,  if  his  death  had  not  prevented  it. 

I  was  fo  fortunate  as  to^  be  made  known,  through 
reconunendation,  to  the  other  fatraps  of  this  magni- 
It  court,  and  even  to  the  great  king ;  and  a  little  be- 

Megabyzus's  death  was  promoted  to  an  employ- 

t  under  Otanes,  fuperintendant  of  the  royal  palaces. 

province  aiBgned  me    was  to  carry  on   the  orna- 

ts  of  the  fplendid  palace  of  Perfepolis,  to  which  im- 

ements  have  been  made  by  every  fucceeding  prince 

Cyrus,  who  is  efteemed  the  founder.  To  pay  the 
refpe£l  to  my  excellent  benefador,  I  came  hither  in 
mournful  retinue,  which  attended  his  obfcquies;  I 
him  here  entombed  in  the  royal  mounts  among  the 
es  of  the  Perfian  monarchs.  About  four  hundred 
)L.  II.  N 

«    Sec  Letter  LXXXIX. 
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feet  diftance  from  the  citadel,  the  fame  rock  of  black 
marble,  on  which  that  is  fituated,  rifes  to  a  conftderable 
height ;  and  in  are  it  cut  many  cells  and  apartments,  but 
into  them  no  living  perfon  ever  defcends,  and  the  coffins 
are  let  down  by  machines  from  the  top. 

Inhere  is  a  (late  and  magnificence  in  the  flru^re 
and  fituation  of  this  palace,  that  flrikcs  every  beholder 
with  plcafure  and  amazement.  It  fhmds  north-eafl  of 
the  city,  commanding  that  fpacious  valley,  t!irough 
whi<;h  runs  the  river  Araxes.  The  rock'for  tiireefcorc 
^icres  appears  to  have  been  cut  into  form,  with  itnmenfe 
cofi:  and  toil,  for  the  foundation  of  diis  marveQous  pile. 
Nothing  can  be  more  flately  than  the  doable  flight  of 
flairs,  which  carries  up  to  the  firfl  platform  of  die  palace 
by  ninety-five  fleps  from  the  plain  below.  The  fteps  are 
fo  commodioufly  contrived,  and  of  fuch  a  breaddi  from 
one  fide  to  the  other,  that  twelve  horfcmen  may  with 
great  eafe  ride  up  a-breafl.  The  afcent  to  the  upper  court 
is  by  a  fecond  flight  of  flairs,  with  a  large  landing  half 
way,  after  the  manner  of  the  firfl.  The  fides  of  die 
rock  both  to  the  lower  and  upper  platform  are  cut  in 
a  perpendicular  fleep,  and  ornamented  with  figures  in 
relievo ;  thofe  upon  the  firfl  in  a  rude  grotefque  flile  \  but 
thofe  upon  the  fides  of  the  fecond,  which  rcprefents  a 
proceffion  and  facrifice  after  a  vidlory,  are  performed  in 
a  better  tafle.  The  citadel  at  the  eafl  end  of  the  palace 
is  encircled  with  three  walls  each  rifmg  above  the  other ; 
the  firfl  fixteen  cubits  high,  the  fecond  twice  that  height, 
and  the  lafl  threefcore.  They  are  entered  by  feven  gates 
of  burnifhed  brafs.  From  the  fummit  of  this  citadel  there 
is  a  mofl  extenfive  profpeft,  circumfcribed  only  by  the 
heavens  themfelves.  There  is  not  in  thefe  Afiatic  buildings 
the  fame  fymmetry  and  proportion,  which  we  .fo  much 
boaft  of  in  Greece  ^  but  there  is  in  diem  fomething  more 
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great  and  ftupcndouS)  than  c^  perhaps  refult  from  the 
more  regular  defign$  of  ^rt.  It  cannot  always  be '  ^idy 
that  the  workmanfliip  furpafles  the  materials  s  9^d  yet 
die  kbouT)  that  has  been  etiiplpyed  in  the  {everal  p?Ft$> 
is  incredible.  The  buildings  iipon  the  i^ppcr  platfi^r^ 
ire  of  Porphyry;  which,  notwithftanding  the  hardaeft 
Df  the  ftone,  is  inlaid  in  m^y  places  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  coftly  marbles,  reprefenti^g  in  Mofaic,  hunian 
figures,  landfcapes,  bea^s  and  flowers.  The  inner  waHs 
of  the  ftate  apartments  arf  of  black  marble  fo  exquidtely 
poUflicd,  that  they  reflect  every  objed  like  a  flee),  nurror, 
which  extremely  heightens  the  luftre  of  the  gdd  upo^ 
the  freeze,  corniihesi  and  flutings  of  the  pillars.  The  fa- 
mous vine  in  the  king's  bed-ch^miber,  which  fpreads  its 
branches  over  th(e  royal  bed,  is,  in  my  opini^in,  better 
devifed  than  executed.  The  ftalk  and  branches  are  of 
bumiflied  gold,  and  t^  clutters  of  orient  pearl  mixed  witli 
rubies  of  great  value.  The  be^fteadlikewife  is\>f  gold,  a^d 
the  footftool  alone  eftimated  at  three  thoufand  talents.  The 
ftate  in  the  preience  chamber  is  fupported  with  four  columns 
of  the  iame  metal  diick-fet  witb  precious  ftones ;  and  the 
coverings  ^e  pf  purple  embroidered  with  various  co- 
lours* 

In  the  bas  relicft  about  diis  palace  are  reprefented  n^ 
of  die  civil  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Perfians, 
and,  under  proper  emblems,  the  dodrines  of  ^e  Magi. 
I  was  amaeed  to  lee  upon  one  of  the  walls  an  im^ge 
of  monftrous  fiiape,'with  many  arms,  like  the  Briareus 
of  the  Graecian  poets,  till  I  difcovered,  that  Arima- 
Kius,  the  Arft  principle  of  all  evil,  was  meant  by 
it. 


N  a 
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There  is  iKir  the  tncnace  of  tbe  srcat  haD  a  J^rfpcr 
tahirf^  twenty  feet  ia  height  firoot  the  gruuBd^  lafcribed 
with    atyfterioos  charaSers.      Tile  kind   of  writii^  is 
known  to  few;     Some  hare  attributed  the  hnrentioa  of 
k  to  an  eminent  &ee  oiled  BcLTCSHAzzEm,  wiio  was 
fiitrap  of  the  province  of  B^^ylon  under  die  hter  Afiyriaa 
kings,   and  bore  conliderable  hoooars,  after  the  difiblu- 
tion  of  the  empire,  in  the   courts  of  Cyaxakes  and 
Cyrus.    From  an  Hebrew  captiTe  he  was  raifed  to  a  dale 
of  fe^ereign  di^tYj  for  his   extraordinary  wiidom,   and 
uncommon  endowments^     It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he 
was  pofiefied  of  a  (pirit  of  divination,  and  exadly  fore- 
told die  great  revolutions,  that  h^>pencd  in  thofe  times. 
His  knowled«re  extended  iddf  to  aQ  thofe  (cienccs  and 
arts,  tha9  tend  to  enlarge  die  mind  and  embellifh  life; 
and  what  makes  me  mention  him  widi  the  greater  fondnefi 
is  diis,  that  he  not  only  encouraged  the  improvement  of 
arts   in  others,    but  was  a  mafter  in  feveral  of  them, 
and    particularly   in   architedure.      Some  ftrokes  of  his 
genius,   I  am  told,  ^pear  in  the  plan  and  ftrudmr  of 
this  palace ;  and  a  condderable  part  of  that  at  Sulk,  where 
be  long  refided,  was  built  by  him.    It  is  a  mc^  finifhed 
defign,    and  (hews  his  Angular  good  tafte   in  building* 
To  this  Belteshazzer,    fome  maintain,    the  peculiar 
fimi^icity  of  the  Perftan  worihip  is  owing;  and  Zoroas- 
ter, they  (ay,  had  never  appeared  as  a  reformer  of  the 
Magian    principles,  if    Belteshazzer  had    not  firft 
been.    The  royal  favour,   by  which  he  was  eminendy 
diftinguifhed  under    the  new  monarch  after  the  taking 
of  Babylon,   having  created  him  the  envy  of  the  other 
fitraps,  they  plotted  to  deftroy  him  by  obtaining  a  de- 
cree from  Cyaxares  of  fuch  a  nature,   as  they  knew 
die  religion  of  die  Jews,  which  he  firmly  adhered  to,  would 
inevitably  oblige  him  to  tranlgrefi.     The  king  having 
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ioadvertentlj  figned  the  decree,  could  not  (ave  him  with- 
out weakening  his  own  authority;   and  the  penalty  for 
tranfgreffing  required,  that  he  (hould  be  expofed  to  lions. 
The  ftory  is  fet  forth  in  fculpture  upon  an  inner  wall  of 
this    palace,    where   the  king   is    feated  in   ftate    with 
the  infignia  of  royalty ;  and  a  prifoner  brpught  in  chains 
before  him,  who  by  the  (blemnity  of  the  proceeding  ap« 
pears  to  be  a  perfon  of  eminence.      For  on  one   fide 
the  throne  are   ranged  the  grandees  of  his   court ;   and 
on  the  other  the  magi ;   and  a  fele^l  number  of  priefts 
and  nobles  are  withdrawn  apart,  and  feem  to  expoftulate 
widi  one  another  concerning  die  prifonen    Under  ihefe 
is  placed  a  guard  of  fix  ranks  of  pikes,  both  men  and 
arms    in    full    proportion.      With    great   imwillingnefs 
Cyaxares  gave  up  his  able  and  £iithful  counfellor.     He 
was  ihut  up  in  a  cave  of  lions.    But  thofe  favage  ani- 
mals had  no  power  over  him,  and  after  having  remained 
a  night  in  this  confinement,  he  was  taken  out  unhurt^ 
to  the  great  confiifion  of  his  enemies. .    This  confirmed 
At  king  in  the  opinion,  which  he  entertained  before  of 
his  bnSdtyj  and  convinced  aU  men  that  Belteshazzer 
was  a  perfon  peculiarly  fiivoured  by  the  Gods.     As  a 
memorial  of  this  ftory  there  are,  within  an  arch  near  die 
paflage   leading    to    the    fubterranean     apartments,     the 
figure  of  a  man  with  long  hair,  to  fhew  the  eminent 
rank  of  the  perfon,  and  a  lion  lying  tamely  at  his  feet,  ia 
fign  of  this  miraculous  eicape.    This  is  obvious  enoughs 
But  more  of  the  fculpture   upon  thefe   walls  is   in  the 
hieroglyphic  way,  altogether  wrapt  up  in  (ymbols.    To 
form  thefe  fymbols,   they  make  ufe  not  only  of  natural 
animals,  but  chimerical  and  fabulous  ones ;  as  beafts  with 
wings,  and  birds  vnth  four  feet     Thefe  are  images  of 
the  feveral  ftates  and  empires,  that  are  or  have  been.    The 
AlTyrian  monarchy  is  figured  by  a  winged  lion  widi  a 
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crown  upoh  its  head,  implying  die  quick  progre&  of 
its  conquefts.  Thus  the  ram  being  die  royal  enfign 
of  Perfla,  the  ram's  head,  feeil  upon  the  pillars  here 
with  horns  one  highef  than  die  other,  was  expreffive  of 
die  Medo-Perfian  empire.  By  the  combats  and  fierce 
encouhters  of  the  natural  or  fididous  anitnals  are  fet 
forth  the  wars  of  different  countries,  and  the  events  of 
thofe  wars  determining  the  £ite  of  empires.  There  is 
likewife  an  hieroglyphic  language  ufed  in  the  wridi^ 
of  the  eaflern  fages,  which  beats,  I  am  told,  a  ilrifi 
analogy  to  this  fculpturcd  imagery.  ♦  *  •  ♦  Defunt 
catena. 


L. 
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LETTER        CXXn. 


CxEANDER  to  Orsames.     From  Delphi. 

I  diofught  it  would  be  unpardonable,  while  I  continued 

in  the  land  of  oraclesy  to  negleA  paying  a  viiit  at  the 

care  of  Trophonius,   which  is  attended  even  with  a 

greater  variety  of  ftrange  circumftances  than  the  fhrine 

at  Delphi,   and  differs  in  the    myfterious   terror   of  its 

ceremonies  from  all  others  in  the  world.     On  mentioning 

the  fcheme  to  my  companions,  they  readily   clofed-  in 

with  it.     Procles  and   I  contrived,  each  of  us,  to  form 

a  qiieftion,   which  we  might  propofe,  when  we  arrived 

there;  and  engaged  old  Archias  to  referve  one  of  his 

fiunily^doubts  for  the  refolution  of  the  Demi-God.     We 

journejred  in  a  few  days  from  Delphi  to  Lebadea;  and 

on  one  fide  of  the  town,  entered  ^  wcry  beautiful  and 

romantic  foreft,  which  they  call  the  *  grove  of  Tropho- 

Nius.     The  river  Hercynna  winds  through  it.     On  the 

fide  of  a  rifing  ground   ftands  the  temple,  fupported  by 

brazen  pillars ;  in  the  midft  of  it  is  the  entrance  into  the 

prophetic  cavern.      We   fumifhed  ourfelv|s   with  fome 

cakes  dipt  in  honey,  and  narrow  ladders^  according  to 

our  inftru£Uons;   and   proceeded  in  good   order  up  the 

hill.     Early  in  the  morning  the  priefts  met  iis  in  their 

formalities  at  the  door  of  a  building  dedicated  to  Good 

Fortune,    where   we  were  commanded  to  remain  fome 

hours.     They  afked,  what  were  our  re{pe£tive  diiScuU 

*  P^uian.    Borotic. 
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ties ;  and  told  us,  we  muft  make  an  ofieruig  to  Apollo^ 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Ceres.  Vidims  were 
brought  out  with  all  fpeed ;  and  the  bowels  being  in* 
ipe£ied,  it  was  declared  the  Deity  would  be  favourable; 
and  then  we  were  invited  to  make  a  repaft  cut  of  the 
leavings  of  the  altar.  I  took  the  freedom  to  enquire, 
if  any  other  rites  muft  be  performed,  before  we  were 
permitted  to  defcend.  The  holy  men,  who  waited  on  us, 
looked  at  me  with  fuch  indignation,  that  I  began  to 
find  I  had  made  a  ialfe  flep.  One  of  them  immediately 
entered  into  fo  large  a  detail  of  luftrations  and  expiations, 
which  were  neceilary  for  paft  offences,  that  I  would 
have  given  a  thoufand  Darics  to  have  been  that  mo- 
ment  facrificing  a  BaArian  ox  in  die  Mithriac  cell,  ra- 
^er  than  that  this  idle  curiofity  fhould  have  drawn  me  into 
a  perplexing  &rce,  fo  inconfiflent  with  the  genius  of 
true  religion.  At  the  clofe  of  the  evening,  we  were  in- 
formed, it  was  time  to  break  ofF  our  divine  meditations, 
and  walk  down  to  the  river,  conduced  by  two  boys  about 
thirteen  years  of  age.  In  the  mean  time  the  priefts  bufied 
themfelves  in  offering  a  ram  to  Agamedes,  on  whofe 
aufpicious  aiped  depends  the  ratification  of  the  former 
omens.  As  we  were  undrefling  to  bathe,  Procles, 
with  his  ufual  vivacity,  whifpered  me,  that  ^^he  was 
amazed  how  one  confultor  of  an  oracle  could  look  upon 
another  without  laughing."  That  ceremony  ended,  two 
dofes  of  wattr  were  adminiflered  to  each  of  us ;  the  one 
called  Ledie,  4to  drown  the  remembrance  of  thofe  things 
which  fo  lately  were  the  greatefl  part  of  our  concerns; 
and  the  other  Mnemofyne,  to  make  us  retain  the  me- 
mory of  whatever  was  to  be  exhibited  in  our  dcfcent. 
No  body  but  Akchias  could  bear  thefe  draughts  widi 
a  pious  refignation.  My  head  was  fo  intoxicated  with 
diem,  that  I  was  in  a  fit  condidon  to  receive  every 
thing  die  priefls  fhould  tell  me,  and  to  enter  the  cave 
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vritfa  a  religious  kind  of  horror.      After  an  obeiiance  or 
two  to  a   fine  ftatue  of  Djedalus*s  workmanfhip,  we 
were  arrayed  in  linen  habits  adorned  with  ribbons,  and 
die  venerable  Theban  ftept  forward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.     He  was  rolled  into  it,  and  continued  there  for  an 
hour.     When  he  came  out,  (which  was  with  his  feet  fore- 
moft,)    the  natural  gravity  of  my  friend's  face    feemed 
heightened  into  an  inflexible  dulnefs.     He  was  prefently 
conveyed  to  the    feat  of   Mnemofyne,  and  having  re- 
lated what  he  had  feen  and  heard  very  confufedly,  he  was 
condu^d  into  the  temple  of  Good  Fortune,  where  he 
was   advifed  to  flay,   till    he  fhould  be   reflored  to  his 
former  fenfes.    Procles  and  I  wore  fo  aflonifhed  at  this 
appearance,  that  I  believe  the  terror  of  entering  into  the 
cell  made  an  alteration  in  our  looks,  almofl  equal   to 
that,   which  might  be  expe£led  on    returning  from  it. 
However,  it  was  too  late  to  withdraw.    Procles  went 
through  all  the  forms  in  the  fame  manner  with  Archias  ; 
and  when  he  rofe  again  above  ground,  he  was  no  more 
the   lively,   the  humorous    companion  I  had  converted 
with;    every    laughing  feature   was    flruck  out  of  his 
countenance.      My  turn  being  next,  though  I  knew  the 
whole  to  be  an  impudent  impoflure,  yet  it  occurred  to 
me,  there  mufl  be  fomewhat  contagious  in  it,  fince  Pro- 
cles had  the  fame  fentiments ;  and,  if  it  had  been  poifi- 
ble,  the  good  fenfe   of  the  man  would  have  faved  him 
from  this  extraordinary  flupefaflion.     In  great  anxiety 
therefore  I  defired  leave  to  fpeak  with  my  acquaintance, 
that  had  gone  dirough  the  operation,  but  was  hurried  into 
the  cave  without  a  moment's  paufe.    When  I  fell  down, 
I  was  befet  on  the  fudden  with  a  mifl,  and  not  hav- 
ing underflanding  enough  to  be  certain,  whedier  I  was 
awake  or  in  a  dream,  conjedlure,  that  I  received  a  blow 
upon   the  head,   which  Aunned  me.    Soon  after  I  fan- 
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cied,  that  f  I  f^w  an  immcnfe  gap  rcfembling  an  hol- 
lowed fphere.     It  h^  a  darknefs,  not  ftill,  but  thick  and 
agitated.      I  fhook  at  die  dreadful  noifes  of  beafts,  and 
groans   of  men  and  women,    diat  iflfued  from  an  an£i- 
thomable  depth.     At  laft  all  was  hu(hed,  and  a  finall  voice 
pronounced    fome   obfcure  words,    by   way    of    anfwer 
to  my  interrogatories,  that  are  not  worthy  to  be  blotted 
on  my  paper.     As  foon  as  the  voice  ceafed,  I  was  drag- 
ged  out  of  the  cell,  pafled  a  fevere  examination,  and  hav- 
ing refrelhed  myfelf  in  the  temple,  we,  the  next  morning 
at  break  of  day,  took  our  leave  of  Trophokius  and  hi$ 
priefts. 

In  my  way  back  to  Delphi,  I  made  t  vow  by  die  hal- 
lowed groves  of  our  prophet,  that  I  would  not  again  tor- 
ture my  imagination  to  find  queftions  for  an  oracle,  con- 
vinced more  than  ever,  that  a  man's  own  fagacity  is  the 
only  Dsemon  to  be  trufted  in  real  difficulties. 

Whence  it  proceeds,  Orsames,  I  cannot  tell,  but  there 
is  fomething  in  darknefs,  that  calls  up  die  fears,  and  difhirbs 
the  cbearfulnefs  of  human  nature.  For  which  reafen,  I 
am  often  offended  at  diofe,  who  repreient  a  fecret  grot,  or 
a  gloomy  cavern,  as  the  immediate  place  of  his  prefence, 
whoie  mof^  perfed  emblem  is  the  radiant  Mithras,  ex-^ 
pofed  for  ever  in  die  glorious  concave  of  the  heavens,  to 
engage  the  eyes  and  worfhip  of  the  rational  part  of  his  crea- 
tion. 

C. 

t  6ee  Plut.  p.  500.  Vol.  IT.  Par.  1624.  lo  hU  Treatife  of  Socratei'i 
Daemon,  where  oneTiMARCHus,  dclirous  to  be  inftniAed  b  the  nature 
of  it,  is  fiud  to  have  Tifited  TRornoNins,  and  fcen  an  allegorical  rifioo, 
which  is  related  and  explained  at  large. 
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LETTER      CXXHL 


CleandeH  to  GoBRYAS  chieffcribc. 

I  no  fooner  received  information,  that  the  plague, 
which  has  raged  die  whole  fummer  at  Athens  with 
great  violence.  Was  conftderably  abated,  than  I  deter- 
mined to  fet  out  on  my  return  thither ;  and  as  the  roads 
at  that  feafon  of  the  year  are  much  infefted  with  par- 
ties of  foldiers  both  of  the  Peloponnefian  and  Athenian 
allies ;  I  took  hold  of  an  opportunity,  which  fortune  threw 
in  my  way,  to  join  the  train  of  Call! as  and  Naitsicles, 
die  Athenian  depudes  to  the  ailembly  of  die  Amphic* 
tyons,  who  were  preparing  for  their  journey  home  at 
die  fame  dme  with  myfelf.  I  experienced  the  good  efFeAs 
if  travelling  imder  their  protection ;  for  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  territories  of  Atdca,  we  fell  in  with  a  par- 
ty of  Bceodan  light  horfe,  who  were  fcouring  the 
country:  the  depudes  immediately  fent  to  acquaint  the 
commanding  o^cer  with  tbeir  chara^f,  which  by  the 
law  of  nadons,  and  die  general  praClipe  of  the  Greeks, 
was  fufficient  to  fecure  them,  and  their  retinue,  from  any 
arreft  or  vexadon  in  their  pallage.  The  officer  behaved 
with  great  politenefs  on  this  occafion,  and  prevented  by 
his  audiority  the  violence,  with  which  the  rough  foldiers, 
greedy  of  fpoil,  were  preparing  to  lay  us  under  Contri- 
budon.  The  reft  of  our  journey  pafled  without  any 
remarkable  incident.  The  morning  after  our  arrival 
Callias  andNAUSicLEs  made  a  report,  in  th^firft  fehate 
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and  afterwariis  before  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  of  thdl 
behaviour  in  die  Amphidtyonic  council,  as  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  commonwealth  of  Athens.  They  gave  in 
the  roll  of  contributions,  which  were  laid  upon  all  the 
Graecian  ftates  for  the  enlargements  and  repairs  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  the  particular  fum,  which  Athens 
was  obliged  to  furnifh  towards  her  part  in  carrjring  on 
fo  pious  a  work.  They  related  a  ipeech  made  by  the 
deputies  of  Corinth  againft  the  Athenians,  for  ereding 
a  chapel  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  in  memory  of  die 
batde  near  Naupadus ;  which  concluded  with  a  motioO) 
that  a  fine  (hould  be  fet  upon  them  by  the  Amphidyons, 
for  the  celebrating  viftories  of  the  Greeks  over  each 
other,  in  the  fame  place,  where  their  conquefts  over  Bar- 
barians alone  were  confecrated  to  pofterity.  But  Nau- 
siCLES  exerted  himfelf  with  fuch  adivity  in  oppofidon  to 
it,  by  fhewing,  amongft  other  things,  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  done  nothing  unprecedented,  but  only  follow- 
ed the  example  of  the  Bceodans,  who  ere£led  ftatues  in 
the  lame  temple,  after  die  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at 
Tanagra,  that  the  Corinthians  were  forced  to  drop  their 
Qiodon.  When  the  report  was  finifhed,  the  people  unani- 
moufly  approved  what  had  been  done  in  their  name 
by  Callias  and  Nausiclbs,  and  likewife  decreed  them 
crowns  of  gold,  for  their  vindication  of  Athens  againft 
the  unjuft  afperfions  of  the  Corinthians.  Their  em- 
l>afly  expired  with  the  ufual  compliment  of  being  invited 
to  a  public  entertainment  in  the  Prytanaeum. 

The  plague  is  by  this  time  endrely  ceafed;  and  m- 
deed  it  abated  gradually  with  the  heats  of  the  fummer.  I 
afked  Hippocrates,  what  number  be  thought  it  had 
deftroyed :  he  told  me,  by  the  moft  cxsuSt  computadon 
he  could  make,  it  had  carried  oflF  no  lefs  than  four  diou- 
£uid  four  hundred  cidzens  (not  to  mendon   ftrangers) 
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amongft  whom  the  order  of  the  Hippeis  had  loft  three 
hundred  for  their  (hare.  So  terrible  a  depopulation,  one 
fhould  think,  noble  fcribe,  would  infpire  this  ftate  with 
humble  and  moderate  fentiments,  and  a  deftre  of  reftor- 
ing  the  tranquillity  of  Greece.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing the  cafe,  that  their  fpirits  are  more  raifed  than  ever,  by 
a  relation  fent  hither  by  Demosthenes  of  a  defeat,  which 
the  Acamanians  and  Argives,  under  his  condudl,  have  given 
to  the   Ambracians  and   Peloponneftans    under   that  of 

EURYLOCHUS. 

The  Ambracians  having  entered  Acarnania  with  eight 
thouland  heavy  armed  foot,  took  pofTeffion  of  a  fort 
called  Olpis,.  which  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill  not 
far  from  the  fea.  There  Eurylochus  joined  them  with 
a  body  of  Peloponnefians,  who,  by  marching  through 
by-ways,  efcaped  the  vigilance  of  fome  Acarnanian 
troops,  that  lay  in  wait  to  intercept  them.  A  few  days 
after  this  junction,  a  fquadron  of  twenty  Adienian  fhips 
appeared  in  ^e  gulph  of  Ambracia,  and  Demost- 
henes with  an  army  of  Acamanians  and  Argives,  (to 
whom  were  added  three  hundred  Meflenians  and  fixty  Athe- 
nian archers)  came  up,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  fight 
of  die  enemy.  The  two  armies  remained  quiet  two  day^, 
but  early  on  the  j6th  began  an  engagement,  that  lafted 
till  evening.  Demosthenes  with  great  judgment 
forefeeing'  where  the  ftrefs  of  the  zSdon  muft  lie,  placed 
four  hundred  Peltaftai  or  Targetiers  in  a  hollow  way 
covered  with  buflies,  which  extended  itfetf  along  the 
flank  of  his  right  wing.  The  enemy's .  left  making  a 
motion  to  furround  him,  met  with  a  vigorous  refiftance 
in  front,  and  was  charged  at  the  fiune  time  (b  brifldy  in 
jthe  rear  by  die  ambuicade,  that,  after  a  (hort  difpute,  they 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled.  Eurylochus  him-» 
lejf  was  killid  in  endeavouring  to  rally  his  men^.     In 
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inodier  part  of  the  Md  die  enemy's  rig^t  ymg,  amgM 
cUefljr  of  Ambiacimst  who  ajne  neckoned  the  aioft  unrlike 
people  in  tfaofe  ptits.  Woke  the  left  of  D^MOSTiuiris» 
and  puihed  it  to  the  nnO§  of  Argps;  but  returning  ia 
JiSxdtr  from  the  purfiiit,  die  Athenian  general  advanced 
againft  them  with  his  yi^orious  troops,  and  dbUgcd  Asm 
to  take  itfiige  within  the  widls  of  Olpis.    The  next  morn- 
ing Mctf£OATiis»  who  f44^ceeded  Eurylqchds  in  the 
command)  pn»pafed  to  Demosthenes  to  fiurender  the 
fortrefs,  upon  condition,  that  he  fhould  be  permitted  Id 
retire  with  the  Peloponnefian  forces  only ;  which  die  htter 
confented  to»  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  Lacedmnooiaos 
odious  amongft  their  ^Uies  for  deferting  the  Ambradani. 
Demostmev Es,  after  feUing  up  a  trophy,  and  burying  his 
dead,  decamped  with  his  anpff  to  oppofe  the  remainder  of 
the  Ambracian  forces,  who,  he  bad  received  inteUigence, 
were  marching  to  the  aftfti^iice  of  their  countrymen.    He 
found  them  eiigaged  in  the  ftf?ig|bt»  of  Idomene,  wfaeit 
his  fiiperior  (kill  in  the  ait  of  wi^-,  and  a  perfed  knowledge 
of  the  country,  emijed  hipi  to  gain  a  complete  vifiory. 
For  having  fent  a  detsdhn^ent  to  feu^  the  paflages  of  ths 
mountains,  he  marched  widi  the  ceftalopg  die  great  i;pad,apd 
beat  up  the  Amhraciao  quarters  fp  fuddenly,  that  the  oitt- 
guards  made  but  very  Uttk  refiftaooe  j  the  reft  were  iboB 
routed,  and  a  mIkrMt  ilaugbter  made  of  them-    Tholi^ 
who  atsempted  io  ^efaspe,   were  kitted  or  taken  by  the 
Acarpanian  parties,  wh^  h^d  \>^  the   ways.    Others, 
rather  than  furroider  iQ  t^r  worft  enemies,  chofe  lo  caft 
themfidMBs   into  die  iea,  and  iwim   for   fiifety  to  the 
Athenian  Ibips,  uriwch  were  cruUing  on  dm  coaft.    In 
§¥Mf  oa  this  ooeafiw  ^  rq^Uc  iq(  Athens  has  acquired 
great  ^ary.    Her  gencrsd  (who  in  mkm  pf  hit  viaories 
hasicnthjidberiwp  jnwdredfiut^ji^mv^    isecpveted  his 
ffputation;  and   the   Ambr^iciaos   iseceiiried    mpmhk 
damages.    I>£M90TmirEs  jvkll  in  his  le|K|ff,  diat  dap 
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fucceft  might  be  attended  with  greater  advantages;  but 
that  the  Acarnanians,  preferring  their  old  neighbourhood 
to  diat  of  an  Adienian  colony,  are  on  the  point  of  con- 
cluding an  accommodation  with  the  Ambracians,  at  which 
this  ftate  is  with  good  reaibn  diiTatisfied. 

Thou  mayft  imagine,  potent  lord,  I  was  not  a  little 
furprized  at  the  arrival  of  Zopyrus  herefrom  Ephefus  in  a 
Phoenician  fhip.     What  inducement  he  has  had  to  feek  the 
Athenian  protection,  after  quitting  the  Perfian  court  in  ib 
abrupt  a  manner,  I  am  unable  to  difcover ;  but  in  his  daily 
converfation,  he  throws  off  every  mark  of  duty  and  allegi- 
ance to  his  fovereign,  by  fetting  forth  the  facility  of  feizing 
fome  advantageous  port  in  the  PerHan  dominions,   and 
proffering  his  fervice  to  condud  a  colony  of  Athenians  to 
any,  which  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  make  an  attempt 
upon.     From  the  ppinion,  which  the  better  tou  of  citizens 
have  formed  of  his  chara£ler,  and  their  unwillingnefs  to 
entangle  ^emfelves  in  difputes  with  the  great  king  at  a 
junChirc,  when  the  war  now  on  foot  demands  their  whole 
attention,  I  fhould  conjedure,  that  this  republic  wiU  enter 
into  none  of  his  projedts*     But  whether  the  hopes  of  gain 
may  not  allure  private  adventurers  to  embark  with  him  in 
fome  defperate  enterprize,  I  fball  not  pretend  to  determine. 
However  thou  mayfl  depend  on  the  earlieft  notice  of  his 
motions;  and  I  think  Python  fhould  be  talked  to  on  this 
fubje£l.     That  minifler  fent  hither  pretty  early  information 
of  the  army  and  fleet  preparing  in  the  Perfian  pronnces ; 
and  by  the  decrees  pafTed  in  the  afTembly  before  my  return 
from  Delphi,  he  will  be  furnifhed  wixh  fuilicient  materialg 
for  a  conference.     I  am  well  afliured,  that  the  fenate  have 
taken  great  alarm  at  fome  fccret  advices  from  their  emif- 
iaries  in  Thebes  and  Sparta.     Some  of  the  principal  mem- 
herh  with  whom  I  converfe,  intimate  their  fufpicionS|  that 
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^e  Lacedaemonians  will  not  be  (b  fcrupulous  as  themfelveS) 
about  giving  up  the  Greek  cities  in  Afia,  becaufe  tbe 
Ionian  colonies  are  related  to  the  Athenians  by  extrafiion. 
And  indeed  as  die  Periian  miniftry  have  in  all  dieir  nego- 
tiations laid  great  ftrefs  on  this  point,  an  alliance  with 
Lacedaemon  would  be  the  moft  defirable  meafure.  At  die 
fame  time,  whatever  views  they  may  have  about  extending 
the  commerce  of  the  empire,  and  rendering  the  iflands  in 
the  ^gean  fea  dependent  upon  the  monarch  of  Afia,  will 
be  beft  anfwered  by  weakening  the  naval  ftrengdi  of  tbe 
Athenians. 

Tlie  elections  for  magiftrates  were  over  as  ufual  on  the 
I  ft  of  the  month  Hecatombeon ;  they  have  gone  chiefly  in 
•Cleon*s  favour.  TTiou  wilt  perceive  by  a  lift  of  them, 
which  I  fend  enclofed,  that  Philocrates  is  choTen  firft 
Archon,  and  Cleon,  Nicias,  EuRYMfiDOhr,  Sopho- 
cles, and  four  others,  generals  for  the  year  enfuing. 
The  two  laft  of  thofe  above-named  are  going  with  a  fleet 
of  forty  fhips  to  the  relief  of  the  Corcyreans,  whofe  exiles 
have  lately  fortified  themfelves  in  the  mountains,  and  laj 
wafte  the  country  with  fire  and  fword. 

Noble  fcribe,  if  my  nephew  Charicles  of  Ephefus, 
who  will  deliver  this  difpatch  into  thy  hands,  fhould  find 
£ivour  in  thy  fight,  I  (hall  reckon  it  the  greateft  happineis 
that  Can  befall  him.  He  is  a  young  man  of  prudence, 
a^vity  and  addre(s ;  whom  thou  wilt  find  not  imintelligent 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  extremely  defirous  to  be 
ranked  amongft  thy  dependents.  Lefs  than  this  I  could  not 
(ay  of  him,  becaufe  of  his  real  merit ;  and  were  I  to  add 
more,  his  near  relation  to  me  might  appear  to  have  blinded 
my  judgment  in  his  favour. 

From  Athens.  P. 
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LETTER      CXXIV. 


Cleandbr  to  Bagoas,  chief  eunuch  in  the  Palace  of 

Artaxerxes. 


THOU,  who  haft  ^nt  thy  life  within  w^Us,  where  re- 
fides  perpetual  tranquillity,  and  none  but  the  fofter  paffions 
are  allowed  to  enter,  wouldft  be  but  little  entertained  by  a 
long  detail  of  a  puzzling  treaty,  or  the  view  of  a  bloody 
field,  where  the  lives  of  thouiands  have  been  facrificed  to 
the  ambition  of  their  leaders.  But  thou  wilt  hear  with 
pleafure  of  the  fucce(s  o[my  negotiations  in  the  traffic  of 
beauty,  and  die  fiur  vi^ms  I  have  coUedled  from  every 
quarter  of  Greece,  for  the  Fane  of  Love,  where  thou  pre- 
fideft.  In  my  late  joumies  over  this  country  I  have  ftill 
been  attentive  to  thy  commiffion;  and  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  diat  I  have  now  embarked  for  Ephefus  thirty  as 
accomplifhed  virgins,  as  ever  adorned  the  inner  chambers 
of  the  palace.  How  will  thy  wrinkles,  venerable  eunuch, 
foften  into  a  fmile,  when  thou  receiveft  them  from  their 
covered  chariots  at  the  fecret  gate  ?  Amongft  the  orange 
trees  upon  the  fteps  of  the  marble  fountain,  thou  wilt  ex- 
amine with  tafte  their  diffiereitt  charms ;  and,  after  a  fkriSt 
examination,  rank  them  in  their  feveral  orders.  Happy 
old  man !  who  cool  and  unconcerned  canft  leifurely  throw 
thy  eyes  over  fuch  enchanting  forms,  and  feel  only  the 
quiet  joy  of  adminiftring  to  die  pleafures  of  thy  maften 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Thou  wik  eafily  diftinguifh  the  Ionian  beauties  from 
their  graceful  movements  in  the  dance,  and  their  fubmitdog 
with  lefs  relufhuice  to  thy  curious  regards*  The  more  Ihj 
Athenians  will  pleafe  thee  by  the  peodiar  fweetne(s  of  dieir 
accent,  and  the  mafierly  manner  in  which  they  toudi  the 
lyre.  But  the  blooming  illanders,  the  daughters  of  Cnioi 
and  Lesbos,  will  ftrike  thee  moft  by  the  fymmetryof  dieir 
features,  dieir  long  flowing  treflfes^  thetr  large  black  ejcs, 
and  the  elegant  magmficence  of  their  drels* 

To  contraft  thefe,  diere  are  three  more  northern  bon- 
des  from  the  banks  of  Strymon,  widi  fair  complexions  and 
golden  hair.  There  is  one  thou  mufl  look  upon  as  a  cu- 
riofity^  a  Spartan,  daughter  of  one  of  the  Ephori,  wfaon 
my  friend,  the  Trierarch  Philocles,  carried  off  in  a 
defcent  upon  the  coaft  of  Pdoponnefes*  Chelonu  ex- 
prefles  all  the  haugfatinefe  of  her  country,  and  her  qiiaiit]r> 
in  her  countenance ;  accompanied  widi  a  Rianly  kind  cf 
beauty,  which,  though  it  commands  refpeft,  by  no  mem 
excludes  love. 

The  tender  Leontium  I  mtift  recommend  to  thy  peci- 
liar  care,  and  beg  diou  wilt  prcfent  her  in  my  name  to  Ac 
chamberlain  Hydaspes.     He,   who  (hews  fi>  el^tnt  a 
tafte  in  his  gardens,  his  furniture,  and  his  amufenients,  ii 
no  lefs  refined  in  his  more  fecret  pleaiiires ;  nor  will  ftfok 
to  accept  this  token  of  my  gratitude  fo  wdl  foiced  Co  hb 
delicacy.     The  ingenuous  fweetnefs  of  her  countemnoci 
and  the  noblenefs  of  her  demeanour,  prove  her  to  be  whtt 
her  ftory  pretends   fhe  is.*^Thc  pirate  of  Scyros,  who 
fold  her,  and  had  brought  her  up,  afliired  me,  ^un  when 
he  took  her  in  a  cruize  ofF  EulKca,  ihe  was  wrapped  up  in 
a  rich  mantle,  and  wore  a  bracelet  fet  with  gems ;  but  lie 
coiild  learn  no  particulars  relating  to  her,  becaufe  the  nudb, 
and  the  reft  of  her  attendants,  peri0ied  in  the  engagement* 
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Cofiicious  of  the  ftate  (he  is  fallen  from,  (he  retains  tn  air 
of  inelancii(dy>  which  my  friend^s  humanity  is  fo  fitted, 
and  will  be  fo  picafed  to  difpd* 

The  twenty  flaves,  whom  I  hovcchofim  to  attend  diefevfa-- ' 
gins,  are  well  verfed  in  the  various  arts  h  much  efteemed  in  the 
palace  of  the  queens.  Some  form  an  agreeable  concert  on 
all  kinds  of  inftruments ;  others  are  (kilful  at  the  loom,  and 
trace  out  the  moft  beautiful  patterns  for  the  richeft  embroi- 
dery. .Others  prepare  perftimes,  and  are  praf^ifed  to  attend 
at  die  bath.  The  three  Corinthians  I  purchafed  out  of  the 
houfe  of  the  moft  magnificent  courtefan  in  that  city.  They 
are  taught  all  the  niceties  of  drefe,  to  braid  the  hair,  to 
adjuft  the  robe,  to  tie  the  fandal,  and  know  all  thofe  curious 
fecrets  which  heighten  or  preferve  beauty. 

Give  me  leave  to  be  a  little  vaia  upon  my  having  thus 
added  to  the  number  of  thy  fair  fubje£b.  Happy  fubje£ls  ! 
under  fuch  a  guardian ;  removed  from  the  dangers  to  which 
heipk&  beauty  is  expofed,  from  the  perplexing  cares  of  life^ 
the  tumultuous  fallies  of  ungoverned  love,  and  the  raging 
paifions  of  diiagreeing  rivals,  they  are  placed  in  the  awful 
£uKl^ary  of  innocence  and  purity,  where  the  pro&ne  cannot 
enter ;  diey  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  a  well  ordered  magni* 
ficence.  Awed  by  thy  difcipline,  made  eafy  by  thy  gentle- 
neis,  tbei^  minds  are  ever  ferene  and  cbearfol ;  their  affec- 
tions ever  tempered  and  regulated  i  their  power  of  pleafkig 
is  direded  to  one  objed;  their  ideas  of  happinefs,  all  their 
ttanfpoirts,  center  in  one  lord.  When  inftru£ied  by  thy 
leflbns,  ai>d  purified  with  *  oil  of  myrrh  and  fweet  odours, 
^y  approach  his  bed,  how  are  their  hearts  elated  to  naett 
the  embiaces  of  a  monarch,  who  c$n  reward  their  atteii« 

O  a 

«  Vkk  M/Ufir,  cap.  III. 
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tion  to  plcafe  him  with  the  revenues  of  a  province !  Bot 
the  fortunate  fiur,  in  whom  die  king  delights^  who  is  again 
fummoned  from  the  fecond  houfe  ol  the  women,  partakes 
die  higheft  honours^  that  a  mortal  can  receive ;  the  bonds 
of  captivity  fall  inftandy  from  her  hands,  and  the  imperial 
tiara  encicdes  her  head.    Adieu* 

P.andW. 

From  Athens  the  17th  of  Maemafterion^ 


LETTER        CXXV. 


GoBRYAs  chief  fcribei  &c.  to  Oleander  at  Athens. 

From  Su£u 

THOU  takeft  die  fiireft  way  to  fdence  the  calumnies  o( 
diy  enemies,  by  continuing  to  difcharge  the  dudes  of  diy 
employment  to  the  endre  fadsfadion  of  thofe,  who  wiflt 
thee  well;  and  haft  given  die  king  and  fupreme  council 
freih  proofs  of  diy  fufficiency  in  bufine^  by  the  variety 
and  importance  of  thy  Delphic  diQ>atdies. 

The  domeftic  tranquillity^  which  we  enjoy  at  prefenty 
the  good  order  eftablifhed  through  the  feveral  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  the  flouriihlng  condition  of  our  troops  and 
finances,  give  us  leifure  to  look  abroad,  and  iurvey  the 
pofture  of  afiairs  in  foreign  nations.  The  king,  we  hope 
will  foon  be  able  to  determine,  from  the  negotiadons  now 
carrying  on,  to  which  fide  of  the  contending  GraBcian 
ftates  the  influence  of  his  arms  muft  be  carried.  And  how 
near  matters  draw  towards  a  condufion,  thou  wilt  be  better 
able  to  judge,  ^en  I  have  rdated  to  thee  the  lefult  of 
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f(&ttic  conferences  between  myfelf  and  Python,  and  the 
advices    lately  fent  by  Cratippus   from  Sparta.     Not 
siany  days  ago,  Python  made  me  a  vifit,  and  told  me, 
tiiat  his  republic  having  received  information,  that  a  large 
1>ody  of  forces  was  to  aflemble  early  in  the  fpring  near 
Sardisi  had  fent  him  exprefs  orders  to  obtain  a  categorical 
anfwer  from  the  minifters,  as  to  their  deftination;  fince 
the  people  of  Athens  had  reafon  to '  apprehend,  that  they 
were  defigned  againft  the  Graecian  colonies  in  Afia,  which 
by  Cimon's  treaty  were  rendered  independent  of  Perfia. 
I  replied,  diat  the  king,  my  mafter,  from  his  regard  aod 
obfervance  of  treaties,  particularly  of  one  fo  difadvantage- 
ous  to  himfelf,  for  a  courfe  of  many  years,  had  not  deferved, 
without  ftrong  grounds^  to  be  fufpeded  of  an  intention  to 
violate  them :  diat  I  could  not  help  thinking  this  peremp- 
tory demand  v^as  ftarted  a  litde  unfeafonaUy :  and  that  it 
looked  very  much  as  if  his  ftate  fought  occafionsfor  a  rup- 
ture, by  forcing  a  difagreeable  anfwer  from  the  king» 
That  I  would,  however,  aflure  him,   diat   thefe  troops, 
which  were  not  mmierous  enough  to  give  umlbrage  to  die 
Athenians,  were  not  defigned,  either  againft  them  or  any 
of  their  allies,  unlefs  by  thrir  behaviour  they  obliged  the 
king,    againft  his    inclination,    to  commence  hoftilities. 
Python  did  not  feem  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer;  and> 
amongft    other    obje<5^ions    to    it,    (aid,    it   was    plain 
the  empire  was  preparing  fome  great  ftroke,  as  it  was 
well  known,  that,  befides  this  army  at  land,  a  powerful 
fleet    was    equipping   in    the    ports    of    Phoenicia.    I 
replied,  with  an  appearing  warmth,  that  it  was  true  a  fqua^ 
dron  was  fitting  out  to  protect  die  commerce  of  our  trading 
fubjefb,  which  was  miferably  difturbed  and  interrupted  by 
the  Peloponnefian  and  Athenian  navies :  that  daily  repre- 
fentations  were  made  to  the  minifters  from  the  moft  emi- 
nent merchants,  that  their  veflels  were  ftopped  and  fearched, 
;he  cffc&s  feized,  and  even  the  men  imprifoned,  by  the 
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ihips  of  war  belonging  to  both  parties,  under  pretenC^9 
that  diey  were  carrying  arms  and  provifion  to  their  ene- 
mies. I  afliired  him  the  king  could  no  longer  fuffinr  thde 
violences,  but  would  diink  himfelf  unworthy  the  cro^^n 
he  wore,  if  he  did  not  proteft  the  properties  and  perfont  €^ 
his  fubje^',  and  indft  upon  ample  reparation  of  the  (b* 
RUiges  they  fuftained. 

Pythok  defired  me  to  confider,  that  dicfe  were  incon* 
veniences  unavoidably  attending  neutral  powers  in  a  ftate 
of  war ;  diat  many  of  die  iniblences  complained  of  are  com* 
mitted  for  the  (ake  of  gain  by  particular  officers,  without 

• 

the  confent  or  even  knowledge  of  dieir  principals ;  and  that 
if  I  would  give  him  a  lift  of  the  fuflFerers,  and  an  eftimitc 
of  their  lodes,  he  was  fure  the  Athenians  would  give  &t!s- 
iadion  to  thofe,  who  were  unjuftly  opprefied.     He  added, 
that  he  was  concerned  to  find  me  more  difpofed  to  inflame 
than  acconunodate  matters  between  our  matters;  and  that 
it  was  purely  to  avoid  it,  he  had  omitted  making  comidaint, 
as  he  was  ordered,  that  the  Perfian  yeflels  frequented  the 
fcas  between  the  Cyanian  and  Chelidonian  iflands,  in  dircd 
violation  of  the  tenth  article  of  Cimon's  peace.    I  t(dd  him 
it  was  probable,  the  merchant  fhips  might  take  that  courfe 
in  their  voyages ;  but  that  was  not  contrary  to  the  treaty, 
which  only  (ays,  diat  the  Perfians  fliould  not  £ul  in  thofe 
fcas  riv^Kf«7f  Muri,  ^  with  (bips  of  war.''    After  fome  alter- 
cation between  us  on  the  manner  in  which  this  article  was 
complied  with,  he  reprefcnted  one  while,  that  the  Greeks 
would  make  it  a  common  caufe,   if  the  two  fundamental 
ftipulations  in  Cimon's  peace  (the  independence  of  the 
Aftatic  colonies,  and  the  reftraint  on  our  navigation)  were 
broken  through ;  at  another  time,  that  the  Athenians,  pro- 
vided die)'  could  gain  the  good  will  of  the  king  of  Perfia^ 
would  foften  the  rigour  of  them.     But  at  laft  he  faid  plainly, 
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>  tbe  commonwealtb  of  Atbens  hoped  we  would  not 

t  part  ia  the  differences  between  them  and  tbe  Lacedae- 

nians,  as  not  being  at  all  interefted  therein}  but  if  we 

fe  reiblired  to  interfere,  they  bad  as  good  pretenfions  to 

r  friendfliip  as  any  other  Grsecian  ftate.    I  faid,  if  the 

dienians  had  any  overtures  to  make^  they  nught  fend  an 

abafly  to  propoie  them  in  expre&  terms ;  but  that  talking 

h  general  of  the  r^ard  and  efteem  which  his  republic  had 

or  the  king,  without  entering  upon  particularSf  tended.ooly 

^  amufe  and  create  diftruft.     As  Python  had  nothing 

tt^ore  to  offer,  our  conference  ended  j  and  I  eafdy  perceived 

Uis  chief  intent  was  to  found  our  defigns^  and  by  throwing^ 

<^t  ibme  foftening  hints  of  the  amicable  difpofition  of 

Athensi,  prevent  any  immediate  rcfoUition  to  break  with 

^m^ 

NiCANBER  ftill  preferves  that  roughnefs  and  fingularity 
^  his  behaviour,  with  which  he  began  his  embafly.     He 
icarce  ever  ftirs  out  of  his  houfe,  makes  no  acquaintance 
in  the  court,    and  feldom  confers  with  me.     Cratippus 
Writes  me  word,  that  his  own  ftate  is  fo*  ill  fatisfied  with 
the  dry  uninformiog  difpatches  they  leceive  from  him,  that 
they  intend  to  fupply  his  place,   toward  the  beginning  of 
next  fpring,  with  jbme  »bler  minifters,  who  will  have  it  in 
charge  to  propofe  to  us  terms  qf  the  htgheft  advantage,  in 
exchange  for  our  friendfhip.    It  feems  they  repent  the  ab- 
rupt manner,   in  which  the  negotiation  was  broke  off"  laft 
year;  and  Sthenelaidas  theEphorus,  the  great  promo- 
ter of  the  war,   and  the  prefent  dire(£lor  of  their  counfels, 
has  moft  heartily  declared  himfelf  for  calling  in  our  af&ftance, 
rather  than  fail  in  the  maii^  point  of  reducing  the  power  of 
Athens. 

J  have  endeavoured  to  trace  out  the  unaccountable  flight 
pf  ZopyRU^,  ;u)d  fin^  by  intercepted  letters,  and  other  in^ 
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telligence,  that  after  making  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Ephefus, 
he  took  fhipping  there  ;  and  it  is  not  yet  known,  whither 
he  direded  his  courfe.  If,  as  we  have  reafon  to  fufpe£t,  he 
conclude  his  ramble  at  Athens,  I  know  thou  wilt  be  vigi- 
lant in  examining  his  condud  and  defigns,  and  acquaint* 
ing  us  with  the  encouragement  he  receives :  not  diat  we 
apprehend  any  danger,  either  from  his  intereft  at  home,  or 
addrefs  abroad;  but  in  fuch  cafes  precaution  is  always 
ufefuL 

I  congratulate  thee,  Cleander,  that  diou  clofeft  the 
year  in  quiet  and  fafety,  which,  by  the  cabals  of  thy  ene- 
mies, threatened  thee  at  its  fetting  out  with  the  ftorms  of 
^  hStion.  If  to  be  honoured  with  the  fevour  of  the  prince, 
confirmed  in  the  efteem  of  the  mlnifters,  and  fupported  by 
the  zealous  endeavours  of  friends,  are  the  proper  incitements 
of  indudry  and  rewards  of  merit,  thy  fituation  is  of  all  odiers 
the  moft  fortunate.    FajreweK 

P. 
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Cleander  to  Hydaspes* 

SOME  of  my  friends  here,  a  few  days  ago,  accidentally 
I  into  a  difpute  about  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
0  fexes^  It  was  occafioned  by  one,  idio  ventured  to  call 
queftion  that  natural  title  to  fuperiority,  which  we  had 
along  in  fo  peremptory  a  manner  claimed  to  ourfelves, 

maintained,    that  there  >vas  no  diftin£Hon  of  fexes  in 

foul ;  .that  in  both  it  was  equally  a^>able  of  improve^ 
nti  and  that  the  vifible  pre-eminence  on  our  fide  was 
irely  to  be  refolved  into  the  grater  degree  of  care  and 
ture,  that  had  been  beftowed  lupon  us.  He  made  fome 
ibt,   whether  the  otber  kx  were  naturally,  and  before 

acquired  ibftnefs,  which  they  had  derived  from  edu- 
ion,  lefs  able  to  undergo  j^e  more  hardy  and  laborious 
ployments,  which  are  now  appropriated  to  us  under  the 
ne  of  manly.     However,  added  he,  intelledual  capaci^ 

plainly  no  fort  of  dependai>ce  upon  the  vigour  and 
iknefi  of  the  animal  conftitution,  fince  in  our  fex  the 
ateft  ftrength  of  undeHlanding  is  often  to  be  obferved 
Kxlies  of  the  moft  tender  and  delicate  make.  But  as 
tnple  and  experience  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  much 
'e  weight  in  this  matter,  than  any  kind  of  abftraA 
bning,  he  fupported  his  opinion  by  the  inftance  of  the 
:brated  Aspasia  -,  z  woman,  whofe  attainments  in  the 
)le  circle  of  fciences  have  exceeded  the  moil  improved 
iufes  in  an  age  and  country,   which  think  they  have 
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made  the  greateft  advancement  in  knowledge  of  any  odier. 
As  (he  is  yet  alive  in  this  city,  diough  age  has  takeooff 
the  bloom  of  her  perfon,  and  the.  death  of  Pericles  di- 
'  minifhed  her  intereft  in  it,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  a  dit 
^reeable  entertainment  to  acquaint  thee  with  ibme  of  the 
more  difiinguiihing  parts  of  her  chara&er,  and  inform  dice 
of  fuch  remarkable  circumftances  relating  to  her,  as  con- 
ver&tion  with  herielf  or  others  may  have  helped  me  to  dv 
knowledge  of. 

AsPASiA  is  a  native  of  Miletus,  more  famous  thaninf 
other  city  of  Ionia,  for  the  number  of  extraordinary  per- 
ions  it  has  produced.  This  doubtle(s  cannot  fo  probaUf 
be  accounted  for  from  any  efficacy  of  the  climate,  as  from 
the  afflflance  education  may  beflow,  or  the  encouragement 
that  arts  may  receive  in  one  place  above  anodier.  Her 
quality  I  find  not  altogether  fettled ;  many  of  her  own  fei 
dwell  with  fome  pleafure  on  the  fuppofed  obfcurity  of  her 
birth,  as  a  circumftance,  diat  throws  fomething  of  a  (hade 
over  the  luftre  of  her  chara£^er ;  and  fpeak  widi  more  cf r« 
tainty,  than  perhaps  they  ought,  of  the  iownefs  of  her  def- 
ccnt,  to  take  her  down  from  that  envied  height  of  greatnefsi 
to  which  her  virtues  have  raifed  her  above  the  reft  of  her 
contemporaries.  Nor  is  it  agreed,  vrtiat  was  the  chief  mo- 
tive of  her  coming  to  Athens  :  fome  fuggeft,  that  this  was 
the  moft  likely  place  for  her  advancement,  as  a  theatre, 
on  which  her  literary  qualities  might  be  difplayed  widi  the 
moft  fuccefs.  But  the  fame  reafon  might  probably  draw 
her  hither,'  which  has  drawn  fo  many  others  of  any  curio- 
fity  or  ambition  to  excel  in  knowledge,  the  defirc  of  im» 
proving  herfelf  in  a  place  of  the  moft  allowed  reputation 
for  learning.  However,  all  agree  to  fpeak  of  her,  as  one, 
in  whom  are  united  the  higheft  endowments  of  mind  and 
body;  the  utmoft  brightnefs  of  parts,  and  beauty  of  perfon; 
the  one  heightened  and  recommended  by  all  that  eafe  and 
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gncf)  which  travel  and  acquaintance  with  the  bcft  com* 
panjr  beftow ;  the  odier  improved  by  a  careful  ufe  of  al) 
tMe  advantages,  which  a  free  converfe  with  all  the  cele- 
brated wits  of  Greece  could  give  her.  Her  thoughts  were 
not  confined  within  the  narrow  province  of  domeftic  bu« 
£nefi,  nor  laid  out  in  acquiring  thofe  more  fhowy  and  fu- 
perlicial  accomplifhments,  which  too  often  engage  the  vfhdc 
attention  of  that  fex.  She  had  gained  an  early  acquain- 
tance with  every  part  of  ufeful  literature ;  but  her  &- 
vourite  ftudies,  to  which  (he  had  devoted  more  care  and 
pains,  were  philofophy  and  politics.  Anaxacoras,  one 
of  the  firfl  credit  for  his  attainments  in  natural  knowledge 
was  not  efteemed  fuperior  to  her  in  that  one  point,  to 
which  the  chief  enquiries  of  a  virhole  life  had  been  directed ; 
and  the  ableft  ftatefmen  in  Athens  do  not  better  under- 
ibnd  the  conftitution  of  the  feveral  cities  of  Greece,  or 
more  readily  difcern  thofe  nice  conjundures  and  depen* 
(icncies,  which  make  up  their  refpe£live  interefts.  She 
ufuppofed  to  have  imitated  the  manner,  and  in  fome  mea- 
sure to  have  formed  herfelf  upon  the  pattern  of  Traoelia, 
^  country-woman  ;  one  of  great  art  and  intrigue,  who 
^  her  abilities  and  addre6  had  inflnuated  herfelf  into  the 
confidence  of  many  leading  men  in  Greece,  learnt  their 
^tntiments  in  public  matters,  and  by  difpofing  many  of 
them  by  degrees  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  defigns 
<^the  great  king,  attached  them  at  length  to  his  fervice. 
But  of  all  her  high  qualities,  what  could  not  £iil  of  re- 
commending her  to  the  greateft  notice  and  fiivour  under 
^uch  a  government,  is  her  admirable  eloquence,  and  abfo- 
'ute  command  over  the  opinions  and  affections  of  the 
hearers.  No  wonder,  that  one  of  fo  uncommon  a  capa- 
city (hould  draw  after  her  numbers  of  fuch  an  inquifitive 
'^on,  to  hear  her  leflbns  of  morality,  and  to  be  witnefles 
rfher  power  of  perfuafion  !  But  is  it  not  wonderful,  H^- 
^AspEs !  that  (he,  who  fo  perfedUy  knows,  and  can  fo  ad- 
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mtrably  explain  the  excellence  of  virtue,  (hould  be  fi>  litde 
influenced  by  it,  as  (he  is  reprefented  to  have  been  in  her 
own  condud  ?  That  fhe,  i^o  had  h  entire  an  afcendancj 
over  the  paffions  of  others,  fhould  be  ib  far  wanting  in  re- 
gulating her  own  ?  Some  of  the  moft  confiderable  perfoos 
here  do  not,  however,  difdain  to  pay  her  a  conftant  atten- 
dance, for  the  fake  of  their  own  improvement;  and  nothing 
fure  can  give  one  a  more  exalted  idea  of  Aspasia's  ac- 
complilbments,  than  that  Socrates,  die  moft  rationslof 
the  Grecian  philofophers,  and  fcarce  inferior  to  our  re- 
nowned Zerousht,   can  learn  from  her  new  maxims  of 
wifdom;  than  diat  Pericles,  the  ableft  (peaker,  and  moft 
confummate  ftatefman,  (hould  apply  to  her  to  be  fbrther 
improved  in  the  arts  of  eloquence,  and  more  perfe£Uj  in- 
ftru^ted  in  the  interefts  of  Athensj     Thefe  qualifications 
gained  fo  far  by  degrees  on  the  afFe^ons  of  Pericles, 
as  to  give  great  difturbance  to  his  wife,  a  woman  of  fome 
rank  and  fpirit.    They  agreed  therefore  to  part,   that  each 
might  be  at  liberty  to  make  a  fecond  choice ;  for  the  feverer 
laws  of  Athens  allow  not  our  fex  to  follow  the  freer  prac- 
tice that  prevails  in  Perlia,  and  to  aflert  the  privilege  of  a 
l^urality  of  wives,  which  is  uncontefted  through  aH  the 
countries  of  the  eaft.    He  was  married  to  her  immediately 
after  this  Reparation ;  and  many  inftances  are  remembered 
of  the  extraordinary  love,    which  he  always  exprefled  for 
her.     She  had  the  addrefs  conftantly  to  maintain  the  in- 
fluence (he  had  over  him,  but  (as  it  was  (aid)  not  the  ho- 
nour to  make  ufe  of  it  on  fuch  occafions  only,  as  were  ad- 
vantageous to  his  character,   or  ferviceable  to  his  country. 
I  know  many  perfons  are  of  opinion,  but,  I  believe,  without 
the  leaft  foundation,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  by  her  to  en- 
gage Athens  in  a  war,  in  which  its  intere(k  were  no  way 
concerned,  in  favour  of  the  Milefians  againft  the  peofde  of 
Samos,    It  is  certain,   that  (be  attended  him  hither,  an(| 
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creded  fome  public  monuments  in  memory  of  his  conquefts ; 
^  it  is  fuppofed  (but  ridiculoufly)  tbat  (he  had  a  (hare 
in  that  celebrated  harangue,  made  in  honour  of  fuch 
Athenians,  as  were  flain  in  the  (irft  year  of  the  war. 


fiut  Pbriclss  was  ibon  after  obliged,  not  only  to 
ttert  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence,  but  to  try  the 
lafl  efforts  of  his  intereft  and  importunity  with  the  judges 
in  her  favour,  when,  upon  the  complaint  of  Hermippus, 
fhe  was  publicly  accufed  of  impiety,  and  leading  a  de« 
bauched  and  diflblute  life,  by  miniftring  to  the  pleafures  of 
of  the  young  Athenians.  The  former  part  of  the  charge 
at  Athens  is  by  no  means,  I  think,  the  worft  imputation 
upon  her  character ;  fince  the  explication  of  natural  ap- 
pearances has  been  underftood  here  to  imply  a  difbe- 
lief  of  die  Deity,  and  it  has  been  dangerous  to  aflert, 
that  the  fun,  the  throne  and  refidence  of  the  radiant 
Mithras,  is  a  mafs  of  fire  no  bigger  than  Peloponne- 
fus. 

Afperilons  are  fometimes  caft  upon  Asp  Asia's  chanuSler 
as  one,  whofe  foul  is,  they  pretend,  of  too  elevated  a  kind  to 
ftoop  to  the  common  concerns  of  hou(hold  affairs,  and  ^frfio 
has  too  extenfive  views,  to  (hew  any  regard  to  matters 
of  fo  confined  and  inferior  a  nature.  But  thefe  are 
die  fufpicions  of  fuch,  who  fpeak  rather  from  general 
obfervadon,  than  any  particular  knowledge  of  Aspasia* 
Many,  who  know  her,  affirm,  that  her  great  capacity 
for  public  bufinefs  does  not  hinder  her  paying  a  proper 
attention  to  the  private  duties  of  domeftic  life ;  nor  her 
Ikill  in  the  movements  of  the  planetary  {y&em  give  any 
interruption  to  the  good  order  and  c^conomy  of  her  own 
fiunily. 
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After  the  deatb  of  Pericles  (he  married  Lysiclesi 
one  of  mean  parts  and  parentage.  Though  this  clr- 
cumftance  of  her  life  gives  one  no  very  admirable  idea 
of  her  temper  or  chara£ker,  yet  it  will  help  to  (hew  thee, 
what  uncommon  addrefs  and  incredible  dexterity  fhe 
is  miftrefs  of.  For  her  new  hufband^  diough  ndther 
recommended  by  the  dignity  of  his  bird),  nor  his  talents  for 
bufinefs,  though  not  fupported  by  the  ffdendourof  his  for' 
tune,  or  the  intereft  of  his  friends,  is  advanced,  hjhtr  6k 
credit  and  contrivance,  to  the  higheft  offices  and  honours  in 
the  ftate.    Adieu. 


G. 
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J.    E    T    T    E    R      CXXVII. 


Clcander  to  GoBRYAs.    From  Athens. 

I  lend  tbecy  noble  fcribe,  what  thou  wilt  permit  me 
to  call  a  very  valuable   prefent,  becauTe  I   am  fure  thy 
wifdooi  will  efteem  it  fuch.     It  is  no  lefs  dian  a  tran- 
fcript  of  the  laws  of  Solon.     They  have  been  fo  uni- 
verially  celebrated  over  Europe)  that  not  many  years  agO) 
a  ceitain  city  on  the  banks  of  Tiber  fcarce  known  in 
tfaefe  polifhed  parts  of  the  world,   £ent  folemn  deputies 
to  Athens,  who  were  indulged  in  copying   them,    and 
carried  home  the  precious    charge    in  triumph  to  their 
couBtrymeo.       This  diftin^^n  was  juftly  due   to   their 
pre-eminence  over  thofe  of  all  other  ftates ;  nor  can  any 
Hog  raife  in   thee  an  higher  veneration  for  them,  ex- 
cept   thou  lifteneft  to    what  the    Athenians    themfelves 
pretend,  that  the  world  owes  to   Attica  the  invention  of 
kws.     So  abfurd  an  afiertion  is  equally  ridiculous  with  that 
Concerning  their  own  original  from  the  foil  they  dwell 
Upon,   as  it  fuppofes,  that  legal  juilice  and  fubordination 
Were  not  di<^iated  to  all  men,  by  the  common  voice  of 
t^atifre,   and  condition  of  ibciety.     Both  traditions   arofe 
From  the  iame  principle  of  vanity,    perhaps  too  in  the 
Came  barbarous  age  of  fuperilition ;   and  operate  in  the 
Came  manner  on  a  credulous  and  proud  people.      This, 
bowevtf^    is   an   idle    fpeculation,    and  aiFeds   not   the 
tnerit  of  the  Athenian  pande£t;    for  I  am  convinced,  a 
better  than  theirs  was  never   formed,   for  the   propaga- 
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tton  of  perfonal  virtue,  and  the  eftablifhtnent  of  a  po- 
pular religion ;  nor  can  any  more  efFedually  promote  die 
various,  yet  connected  interefts  of  literty  and  cmamrce^ 
tbofe  main  pillars  of  national  felicity.  One  piece  of  po- 
licy will  pleafe  thee,  among  many  inftances,  which  thou 
wilt  obferve  of  it  in  their  ftatutes ;  I  mean  the  brevity 
prevailing  in  the  forms  of  drawing  them,  and  the  for- 
bearing to  recite  the  motives,  that  produced  each  of 
them.  The  former  leaves  no  room  for  evafion  or 
obicurity;  the  latter  prevents  litigioufiieis,  becaufe  every 
reafon  exprefled  by  the  legiflator  is  the  foundation  of 
many  fuits,  and  all  men  choofe  to  obey  the  laws  upon  their 
own  rea{bns» 

If  any  inftitution  feems  blameable,  it  is  that  which  makes 
ingratitude  a  legal  crime.  I  know  it  has  afforded  a  fair 
field  of  panegyric  to  the  flatterers  of  Athens,  as  well  for 
its  Angularity,  as  the  (an6tion  it  receives  from  private 
confcience;  but  to  me  it  has  always  appeared  either 
wholly  unneceflary,  or  attended  with  inconveniences.  It 
is  unneceflary,  becaufe  we  mufl  acknowledge  it  enough^ 
(if  we  confider  it)  that  the  generality  of  legiflators  en- 
deavour to  reflrain  us  from  violations  of  right ;  and  as  to 
every  thing  that  concerns  the  duties  of  humanity,  fend 
every  man  to  his  own  breafl  for  information.  He,  who 
is  acquainted  with  thofe  a£lions,  i^ich  procure  reputa- 
tion or  di%race,  knows  the  natural  infamy  accompany- 
ing the  ungrateful.  He  knows,  that  fuch  an  one  mufl 
feel  the  pangs  of  remorfe,  and  the  vapours  of  folitude: 
he  knows  too,  that  fuch  characters  are  rarely  found  \  for 
if  providence  has  made  not  only  our  reafon,  but  our 
weaknefTes,  prompt  us  in  many  cafes  to  a  beneficence 
alpioft  difmterefled,  then  certainly  much  to  more  grati- 
tude. 
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Thefe  indeed  are  the  natural  ian&tons  of  this  amiable 
virtue,  and,  one  would  think,  of  fufficient  force  to  fe- 
cure  us  from  any  violations  of  it.  But  (hould  it  be  fug- 
gefted  that  fuch  violations  occur  fometimes  in»  fociety, 
I  grant  that  they  fometimes  occur,  and,  I  believe,  could 
maintain,  thzt  they  are  provided  againft  incidentally  by 
the  laws  of  all  ftates ;  for  they  are  often  fo  interwoven 
with  crimes  of  injuftice,  as  at  once  to  aggravate  both 
the  crime  and  the  penalty.  So  hi  then  in  every  country, 
as  diey  are  underftood  to  be  aggravations  of  injuftice, 
they  aure  the  objeds  of  the  magiftrates  care.  As  to 
ads  of  unmixed  and  downright  ingratitude,  they  feldom 
happen ;  and,  whenever  they  do,  muft  be  left  fof  punifh- 
ment  to  the  hatred  of  mankind,  the  reproofs  of  reafon, 
the  torments  of  confcience,  and  the  fandions  of  reli- 
gion. The  civil  magifirate  ought  not  to  interpofe,  be- 
cauie  while  they  do  not  immediately  afFedl  the  peace  or 
rights  of  fociety^  his  interpofition  would  bring  on  a 
tbou£md  inconveniences.  No  court  of  judicature  can 
with  fuch  propriety  define  the  proportion^  of  one  benefit 
to  another,  as  they  can  compare  the  nature  of  contefted 
claims.  Thofe  proportions  would  be  rated  differently  in 
the  forum  of  juftice,  and  the  forum  of  confcience ;  for 
if  juftice  reftores  to  every  man  no  more  than  his  due, 
and  gratitude  often  exceeds  the  real  value  of  a  favour  in 
the  return  it  makes  for  it }  then,  upon  the  principles  of 
juftice,  no  magiftrate  could  oblige  me  to  over-pay  a 
benefit,  though  upon  the  principles  of  gratitude  I  (hould 
think  myfelf  frequently  obliged  to  do  fo.  And  if  it 
be  (aid,  that  in  cafes,  which  relate  to  either,  the  magi- 
ftrate muft  decide  according  to  the  rules  of  each  ;  yet 
the  intention  of  the  legiflator  moft  certainly  vi^as,  that 
points  of  gratitude  fliould  be  determined  according  to  the 
ndes  of  juftice;   fince,  on  the  contrary  fuppofition,  the 
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doing  a  fl^ht  finroor  to  anodicr  mi^  be  iifed  m  m 
aitlul  WSJ  ov  ejituung  a  fctufn  for  it^  "p— ^^  grattr 
than  Its  Talue.  So  tint  if  the  imigifltale  is  wiiiflg  to 
avoid  irvioos  iD  coakqatntcsj  wlttch  woaU  flow  boat 
a  diflcrcjit  method  of  ilcteiminfMMii  bft  nwff  cimfciwr  cttbi 
of  gratitiide  IB  the  light  of  peciiaiarjr  dcbti.  For  whicb 
reafcn  die  jnrifiiiaioQ  of  the  magiftnic,  at  to  fiKb  cafa, 
muft  operate  ioipctkSOj.  The  prncfrdtngt  of  the 
Ibrani  of  coofcience  and  of  jiifBoe  moft  cfidcudj  in- 
terfefe,  and  no  attempt  AkwU  be  made  to  mite  thoB* 
.  Tlie  principles  of  jiiftice  would  be  fiMgoc^  if  thofe  of 
gratitude  were  alwajs  oMenrcd;  and  the  ymj  matun 
of  gradtiide  would  be  deftrofed,  if  weighed  by  die 
fulesy.  as  its  grae^  would  be  loft^  if  it  were  inferced  hj 
the  penalties  of  juftice*  Siich  a  law  then  founds  prettilj 
m  the  words,  jret,  when  nraminrd,  is  nothing  but  found. 
It  tends  to  make  the  iutncoutfe  of  benefits  aaoog 
friends  as  mercenary^  as  the  exchange  of  mmmoditict  in 
the  dealings  of  merdiantSr  It  fees  men  on  dieir  goanl 
a^ainft  each  odier ;  and  gives  them  a  nSawt  in  accept* 
ing  kindnefles,  left  thejr  AmuU  be  caBbd  upon  hf  law 
So  return  dienv  and  therefore  undennifies  the  principle 
it  was  mtended  to  (itpport.  Excellent  nuaiAer,  thou  wik 
forgive  the  peculiarity  of  mj  fentioaents;  I  know  tfaej 
are  inconfiftent  with  a  law  eftabliflied  in  Pbrfia,  and  a 
hw  in  .£gypt;  b«t^  if  I  nuftake  not,  they  are  deduci- 
Me  both  from  the  reafonings  of  Ipecubtlve  philofopherSy 
and  the  praAice  of  wife  l^liflatDrs* 

Tlie  Athenians  are  commendaUe  for  not  f^tm^nm^ 
die  judges  in  their  detensinadons  to  the  ftriA  ktfeer  of 
the  law*  In  all  ftates  the  extremities  of  too)  much  kn% 
and  too  litde^  are  to  be  equally  avoided.  Difeieliflo 
and  fixed  law  ihould  be  mii^led  together;  the  fotmcr 
to  provide  againft  particular  cafe8>  that  may  arife  and 
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tovid  not  be  fbrefeen :  the  htter  to  be  a  general  rule  of 
^On :  the  one  may  moderate  or  add  to  the  rigour  of 
Ac  law ;  the  other  prevents  ignorance,  difobedience^ 
ficklenels  in  the  people ;  in  the  judges,  it  prevents  ia- 
your,  hatred,  or  corruption.  For  in  order  to  deter  the 
imgiftirftte  from  ben£rig  the  law  in  fuch  a  way  as  to 
kTMdc  if,  I  am  eontent  tiife  magiftrate  (hould  be  in 
die  power  of  Ae  kw,  white  a  difcretionary  power 
is  vefted  in  die  triAgiftrate.  And  ihouM  it  be  ob- 
fiSttdj  dm  the  fitttaiioii  of  the  magiftrate  Would  b^ 
dangeitHis  and  precarious)  if  he  were  liable  to  be  csl-^ 
led  to  an  atcoum  for  the  exereife  of  this  difcretionary 
power«  it  may  well  be  ai^wered,  that  it  is  fit  the  fhte 
fiiould  have  an  eye  over  his  adions,  and  that  an  ap^^ 
peal  OxouM  lie  from  his  trikmal  to  the  dernier  refort 
If  it  appeairs  in  ibme  cafes^  that  his  jud^ents  are 
wrong,  and  that  neverthdefe  he  gave  them  acc^ording  to 
confcience  and  his  opinion,  Che  judgment  may  be  reverfed, 
without  any  in&my  attending  the  judge.  But  if  it  ap« 
pears,  that  be  has  been  btafled  by  evil  mQtives  to  give 
even  a  right  determination,  then  he  deferv^s  to  be  punilh- 
cd  with  feverity.  Such  fidvtary  provifions  as  thefe, 
^atnft  the  Ucentioufnefs  of  a  bad  magiftrate,  can  never 
become  refbamts  on  the  freedom  of  a  good  ope.  In  Per- 
fia,  as  aD  fubordinaie  judicatures  are  derived  from  the 
fovereign,  lb  diey  are  under  his  immediate  infpe£lion ; 
for  he  communicates  his  authority,  without  quitting 
the  throne,  or  (baring  it  with  any  one.  And  certainly 
the  wifdom  and  power  of  a  great  prince  muft  be  much 
more  awful  to  a  magiftrate,  than  the  divided  councils  of 
a  popular  afTembly.  How  moving  is  that  le/Ton  of  inte- 
grity to  the  paffion  of  fear,  which  may  be  learnt  from 
the  exemplary  punifhment  inflicted  by  Cambyses  on  a 
corrupt  judge  !    He  ordered  his  body  to  be  flayed  after  his 
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death,  )uid  dut  die  (eat  in  die  court  ^riiere  he  prefided,  and 
where  his  ion  fucceeded  him,  fliould  be  covarcd  widi  die 
fkixu  Thus  die  very  chair  became  a  conftant  monitor  of 
duty  to  the  magiftrate. 

The  laws  of  Perfia,  nobk  Gob&tas,   cxcd  diole  of 

Athens  in  one  point,  which  is  cfteemed  the  perfedion,  and 

almoft  die  definition,  of  a  bcc  government ;  ^  that  they 

^  indulge  die  greateft  liberty  of  accuiing,  widi  the  leaft 

^  of  calumniating."    For  in  Adiens,  if  an  acculati<xi  is 

found  to  be  61k  and  malicious,  the  accufer  is  only  fined 

ina  certain  fum  of  moneys  whereas  in  Perfia  he  fufiers  all 

thofe  puniflunents,  which  would  have  been  tnflided  on  the 

accufed,  had  the  accuiation  been  made  put.     I  never  refled 

on  the  illuftrious  inflance,  which  our  monardi  once  gave 

of  his  impartial  regard  to  diis  law,  widiout  being  wrapt  in 

admiradon  of  fuch  exalted  virtue.    One  of  his  favourites, 

thou  knowefl,  attempted  formerly  to  make  hun  fufped  the 

honefty  of  a  £ddiful  officer.    The  officer  was  imprifoned ; 

the  charge  being  examined,  proved  groumUefe,  and  die  king 

turned  his  ^ole  indignadon  on  die  perfidious  informer. 

He  wifely  faw,  duit  to  have  done  odierwife  would  have  been 

to  open  a  door  to  envy,  revenge,  and  defiunadon ;  to  arm 

malice  widi  die  public  audiority ;  and  to  deprive  die  dirone 

of  its  moft  iacred  charader,  "  die  protedion  of  innocence 

from  fpecious  calumnies,  or  lawleb  oppreffion." 

C. 
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LETTER      CXXVIIL 


ClEANDER  to  GORRYAS 

iOU  haft  encouraged  me  noble  fcribe,  to  tranfmit 
papers  of  a  political  kind  to  the  court  of  Per- 
I  will  now  open  to  thee  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
ronftitution  of  Athens,  fince  it  is  well  worth  thy 
B.  They  give  no  account  of  themfelves  before 
GBs>  and  that  is  fufficiendy  romantic.  They  fpeak  of 
ige  in  the  higheft  terms  of  foolifh  admiration ;  and 
n,  that  when  the  reft  of  the  world  was  in  a  ftate  of 
-ance  and  darkneis,  they  were  flouri(hing  in  arts  and 
:r.  But  after  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  a  flood 
t  away  not  only  their  cities,  and  hiftorlcal  records, 
both  the  monarch  and  the  people.  After  a  long 
tral  of  time,  Cecrops  with  fome  followers  came  out 
Egypt,  and  fettled  in  Attica,  where  they  united  into 
tall  community.  This  prince  built  a  town,  which 
ailed  after  himfelf  Cecropia,  on  the  rock,  where 
:itadel  now  ftands,  and  inftituted  four  tribes.  In 
reign  of  Cecrops  the  fecond,  they  talk  of  twelve 
cities,  which  were  difperfed  over  the  country,  each  of 
enjoying  feparate  privileges  and  immunities.  Cecro- 
ivas  the  capital,  where  the  king  refided,  to  whom, 
ifes  of  difficulty  or  of  danger,  die  fubjeds  dutifully 
ed«  I  will  not  infift  on  the  hardfhips,  through  which 
:a£us  ftruggled  in  his  way  to  the  kingdom.  It 
dl  known,  that  after  having   defeated   the    fons   of 
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Panoion  his  grand-father,  who  contefted  the  ibvereignty 
with  him,  and  freed  his  country  from  the  yoke  of  Minos, 
he  diligently  watched  over  its  interefts,  reformed  it,  and 
was  properly  the  firfl  lawgiver,  who  appeared  in  it.  He 
colledled  the  people  in(o  one  city,  by  which  means, 
though  he  added  to  their  ilrength,  yet  he  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  continual  animofities,  and  gave  a  lurking  prin- 
ciple of  deadi  to  the  conftitution.  For  whenever  the  body 
of  men,  that  compofe  the  ftate,  are  united  in  one  city,  they 
mufl  frequently  be  difturbed  by  political  tempefts.  la 
fuch  governments  the  purfuits  of  ambition  engage 
every  man  from  the  greateft  to  the  meaneft ;  and  hence 
arifes  the  moil  fa£lious  and  unfteady  genius  of  a  repub- 
lic. He  eflabliflied  a  common  court  of  juftice;  and  to 
fhew  bis  reverence  to  the  Gods,  and  efpecially  to  the 
Deity,  from  whofe  name  the  town  was  called  Athens,  he 
ordained  the  feail  Panathenaea.  To  give  a  fan^oti  to  his 
condu£t,  Theseus,  like  other  legiflators,  confulted  the 
oracle,  and  promifed  to  lay  down  the  regal  power,  referv- 
ing  only  the  military  command,  and  guardianfhip  of  the 
laws,  to  himfelf.  He  divided  the  Athenians  into  three 
ranks  of  noblemen,  hulbandmen,  and  artificers.  The  firfl 
excelled  in  honour,  the  next  in  riches,  and  the  third  in 
number.  Thefe  changes  were  fo  well  received,  that  no 
further  alteration  was  made  in  their  affairs,  till  after  the 
death  of  Codrus  by  the  abolition  of  kings,  who  at  that 
time  retained  only  the  titles  of  royalty,  with  no  more  power 
than  Theseus,  and  n6t  fo  much  authority.  Perpetual 
and  decennial  Archons  foon  funk  into  annual  ones;  and 
Draco  was  at  laft  nominated,  ndt  indeed  to  alter  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  the  ftate,  but  to  make  fome  £uther  and  more 
particular  provifion  in  matters  of  private  right.  This  man, 
however,  having  little  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  them,  was  unfit  for  the  office  i  and,  with 
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an  unparafided  feverity^  inflided  death  for  every  ofFenc^ 
as  wd]  as  diat  of  murder.  So  that  it  were  better  to  have 
lived  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  when  the  law  of  retaliation  tool^ 
place,  dnn  under  the  favage  fyftem  of  DRAca  Thoti 
may^ft  eaffly  conjedure,  Gobryas,  no  people  could  bear 
this.  Widiin  the  fpace  of  a  few  years  they  invefted  Solon 
with  an  onKmited  power  over  the  whole  oeconomy  of  their 
conftitudon.  In  the  courfe  of  my  difpatches  I  have  already 
given  ttieelbme  account,  how  far  he  new  modelled  it.  It 
is  certain,  he  always  defigned  to  temper  the  people  by  the 
nobility ;  and  to  check  the  petidance  of  thofe,  who  have 
moft  intereft  in  the  ftate,  by  thofe,  who  have  moft  wifdom 
in  it.  His  republican  plans  wore  fomewhat  interrupted  by 
the  fliort-Kved  influence  of  Pisistratus,  but  on  the 
murder  of  Hipparcmus,  and  the  flight  of  Hippias,  his 
Ibns,  (the  laft  of  whom  perfuaded  Darius  to  the  deftruc- 
tive  war  againft  the  Greeks)  Clisthenes  revived  them, 
and  added  new  laws  bodi  in  completion  and  amendment  of 
the  (cheme  of  Solon. 

The  greateft  Uow,  that  ever  vras  given  to  the  firmne6 
and  tranquillity  of  the  Athenian  government,  came  from 
the  beft  man,  who  in  any  age  has  lived  under  it,  Aristi- 
DES ;  and  he  was  among  the  flrft,  who  fek  the  confequences 
^it.  But  it  was  owing,  not  to  choice  but  to  neceffity; 
for  the  people  (as  I  have  hinted  in  a  *  former  letter)  grew 
turbulent  at  home,  being  elated  with  dieir  fuccefs  abroad 
at  Plataea;  ib  he  agreed  to  admit  them  to  an  equal  capacity 
of  bearing  oflices  with  the  three  rich  orders  of  the  ftate, 
who  were  divided  by  Solok,  according  to  the  valuation 
of  their  fortunes,  and  had  till  dien  compofed  the  ieQate  of 
four  hundred.  Hence  all  orders,,  contrary  to  the  inftitution 
of  Solon,  were  promiibiioufly  blended,  and  the  fenate  not 

*  Letter  XIir« 
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being  made  up  of  the  natural  ariftocracy,  were  in  name 
only  diftinft  from  the  aflembly,  but  were  divefted  in  b& 
of  all  feparate  authority.     The  Demagogues,  who  were  to 
report  matters  from  the  fenate,  propofed  them,  not  only  to 
the  determination,  but  to  the  debate  of  the  peofde,  which 
to  this  day  maintains  two  oppofite  parties  in  the  city. 
Indeed  the  balance  of  the  republic  was  never  well  fixed, 
fmce  before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  it  was  in  danger  ot 
falling  into  an  oligarch)',  as  it  has  now  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  multitude.     Such    effeds  are  confequent  on  two 
original  defe£b  in  its  fetdement :  the  firft  is  an  unequal 
diftribution  of  property,  whence  a  fluduation  of  power 
enfues ;  and  the  other  is  an  uncertain  diviiion  of  privil^es 
between  the  fenate  and  people,  in  the  trania^on  of  hu&ncbi 
which    (joined  to  the  other  caufe)    produces  perpetual 
fedition.     As  thefe  original  faults  in  the  confUtution  have 
given  rife  to  diforders  in  the  adminiftration,   (o  a  very 
blameable  fault,  that  took  its  rife  in  the  adminiftration,  is 
like  to  bear  hard  on  the  conftitution.    I  will  explain  it  to 
thee  fully.     Thou  knoweft  it  is  the  aim  of  this  republic, 
and  agreeable  to  the  principles,    on  which  it  has  been 
founded,  to  extend  its  commerce,  and  increafe  the  number 
of  its  dependent  ftates.     It  is  in  purfuance  of  this  plan  of 
empire,  that  the  youth,  when  they  enter  into  the  fervice, 
take  an  oath  to  improve  the  dominions  of  Athens  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  abilities,  "  while  there  are  vineyards  and 
dive  trees  without  its  limits."     How  often  has  it  fent  forth 
colonics  to  build  new  cities,  armies  to  fubdue  new  couiw 
tries,  and  brought  home  the  corn  of  i^gypt,  and  the  (pices 
of  Arabia,  in  the  ihips  of  its  wealthy  traders  !     Thus  thqr 
have  raifed  a  name,  which  is  immortal,  and  accordingly  for 
fome  time  placed  themfelves  at  the  head  of  this  country. 
But  by  cruelty  to  thofe,  who  openly  acknowledged  dicir 
power,  and  arrogance  over  thofe,  who  connived  at  it,  they 
have  been  forced  to  contrad  their  views,  and,  inftcad  of 
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ensdeavoiiriiig  to  propagate,  they  are  now  labouring  to  pre- 
ferve  dieir  influence. 

^oble  GoBRYAS,  behold  Athens,  and  Lacexdmon,  the 
one  formed  for  encnafej  and  the  other  for  *  prefervationj 
^Sdikg  in  contradiSion  to  the  exprefs  defign  of  their  law- 
givers, and  the  genius  of  dieir  ftates.    The  one  drawn  into 
a  pofture  of  mere  defence  by  its  madnefs  in  profperity ;  the 
odier  betrayed  into  an  foffenfive  war  by  its  own  jealoufy 
and  the  voice  of  its  allies.    Then  penetrate  into  the  dark 
abyfs  of  futurity,  and  reflect  on  the  ruin  of  Greece. 

C. 


*  Sec  Letter  CXVIIT,  |owards  the  conclufion. 
+  Tb'id. 
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LETTER       CXXDT. 


CtlAKDftR  to  HlPPIAS. 

THOU  art  acqtiaiiited  douMtfi  with  the  unbedriid 

liberties  taken  by  this  people,  in  cenfuring  tiie  condeft  of 

fheir  great  men.    When  the  national  vivacity  is  fuffiored 

to  evaporate  in  words,  it  fddom  breaks  out  into  adioiH 

and  their  minifters  are  iafe  from  die  fevere  penalty  of  i 

fine,  or  the  infamy  of  oftragifin.    Some  refbaint  however 

is  to  be  wifhed,  notwithfbmding  it  is  wifely  negleded :  fc^ 

though  a  privilege  of  diat  kind  thus  openly  indulged  keeps 

alive  the  fpirit  of  liberty;  yet  when  carried  to  its  utmoft 

height^  it  may  difcourage  the  honefl  and  able  fervants  of 

the  public,  while  it  makes  the  proud,  the  wicked,  or  the 

ignorant  more  irreclaimable,  and  more  defperate.    Thou 

knoweft  I  have  profefled,  ever  (ince  my  arrival  ki  this  city, 

to  converfe  with  aU  ranks  and  profeffions  of  men  in  it. 

The  ufe  I  would  make  of  this  I  need  not  explain  to  thee, 

who  art  as  well  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  as 

diou  art  in  the  fentiments  and  weaknefles  of  thy  brother. 

The  merchants  are  fo  confiderable  a  body  in  die  Athenian 

commonwealth,  that  is  was  impoffiUe  for  one  ading  in 

the  double  capacity  of  agent  for  the  gr^at  king,  and  Hip* 

PIAS  of  Ephefus,  to  omit  a  particular  application  to  them. 

I  generally  walk  down  to  the  Pyraeeus  one  day  in  the  week, 

where  I  diicourfe  promifcuoufly  with  the  various  traders  of 

the  place,  enquire  concerning  the  imports  and  exports,  the 

prices  of  commodities,  and  the  number  and  cargoes  of  the 

veflels,  diat  come  into  the  harbour,  or  go  out  of  it. 
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1  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  remarkable  inftance  of 
the  ruling  paffion  I  have  fpoken  of,  on  occafion  of  a  report, 
which  was  current  on  the  kay  the  other  morning,  that 
advice  was  juft  arrived  of  the  capture  of  an  Athenian  (hip 
richly  laden,  by  a  Corinthian  galley  of  fome  force,  near 
Salamis.  It  was  faid  to  be  taken  in  fight  of  two  or  three 
men  of  war,  who  were  fent  out  by  the  admiral  of  the  ftatc 
on  a  cruize.  I  confefs  it  appeared  to  me  from  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  ftory,  that  neither  the  admiral,  nor  his 
ofEcers,  much  lets  thofe,  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
as  wordilefs  as  their  charaders,  or  as  fickle  as  their  mea- 
fures  may  be,  had  been  guilty  of  negligence ;  yet  they  were 
equally  blamed  without  judgment  or  humanity.  The  heat 
of  converfation  drew  out  a  friend,  whom  I  talked  with  on 
this  fubje£t,  into  general  refle&ions  on  the  profecution  of 
the  quarrel,  the  diflrefs  of  the  Athenians,  and  a  mofl  viru- 
lent abufe,  not  only  on  the  prefent,  but  even  the  late 
leaders  of  the  afTembly.  ^^  I  am  convinced,  faid  he,  that 
nothing  but  a  view  to  private  intereft  could  have  induced 
Pericles  to  fo  hazardous  a  ftep,  as  engaging  with  the 
power  of  all  Greece  againft  us  !  No  progrefs  has  been 
made  in  the  war  from  the  beginning ;  and  we  are  removed 
further  from  the  profpefl  of  peace  than  at  firfl.  All  pof- 
fible  calamities  are  fufFered  in  Attica ;  our  enemies  infult 
over  our  wafted  country,  and  never  feel  the  fame  incon- 
veniences at  home.  Indeed  the  management  is  lately 
turned  into  another  channel ;  yet  the  face  of  affairs  is  not 
changed.  Obferve,  how  trade,  the  life  and  glory  of  the 
Athenians,  is  in  all  parts  carried  on  with  danger,  and  in 
fome  prevented  entirely.  Our  intercourfe  with  tlie  colonies 
in  Afia  is  interrupted  by  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy ;  our 
traffic  with  iEgypt  is  at  an  end.  The  Hellefpont,  the 
Euxine,  and  JEgezn  feas  fwarm  with  the  pirates  of  the 
lefTer  iflands,  and  infeft  the  pafTage  of  our  ihips ;  nay,  they 
dare  to  annoy  us  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  Piraceus ;  and  it 
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is  in  vain,  that  Athens  boafts  of  its  fuperiority  at  fea,  whik 
our  firength  is  either  unfkilfully  ufed,  or  faintly  exerted. 
For  my  own  part,  1  think  nothing  more  defirahle  than 
peace  to  a  people,  that  exifts  by  commerce.  In  die  man 
time,  it  were  worth  while  for  us,  to  put  the  adminiftnttion 
of  the  war  into  hands,  that  may  (bon  bring  it  to  an  end  by 
conducing  it  with  activity," 

I  afTure  you,  it  was  no  eafy  thing  for  me  to  ftop  my 
friend  in  the  career  of  his  eloquence,  to  which  he  had  given 
the  reins  very  freely.  "  If  my  memory,  returned  I,  does 
not  fail  me,  it  was  an  opinion  pretty  generally  held,  beibre 
the  war  broke  out,  that  the  Corinthian  commerce  was 
encreafmg  fo  immoderately,  that  Athens  had  reafon  to 
entertain  fome  jeatoufy.  It  was  iaid  particularly,  diat  the 
Corinthians  began  to  fucceed  better  in  the  importation  of 
coin,  than  this  city;  and  for  that  reafon  it  was  even 
efteemed  a  fortunate  circumftance,  that  hoftilities  between 
the  Peloponnefians  and  your  ftate  were  almoft  in  courfe 
ineviuble.  Nor  was  it,  I  believe,  of  little  weight  in  die 
debates  and  refolutions,  which  brought  on  the  war,  that 
f^veral  merchants  had  prefented  a  petition  to  the  aflembly, 
requefting  them  to  enter  into  fome  method  of  preventing  f 
the  decay  of  the  com  trade,  which  is  one  of  your  moft 
valuable  commodities^  At  that  time  it  was  fiuther  agreed, 
that  you  would  be  able  to  injure  the  commerce  of  the 
Peloponnefians,  more  ^a^  it  would  be  poffible  for  them 
to  injure  yours.  Yet  you  are  impatient  at  the  leaft  lo(s  of 
your  own,  though  it  be  abundantly  recompenfed  by  the 
lofTes  of  your  enemy.  You  were  then  too  (anguine  tP 
think  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  a  war,^  and  you  talk  in- 
coniAently  now.  You  looked  upon  vidlory  as  the  infqn- 
rable  companion  of  your  fleets,  and  fancied  the  name  of 
Athens  would  awe  the  flates  of  Greece  into  fubmiffion. 
Behold,  how  the  event  diflFers  from  the  expe6bition !    The 
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ly  relburce  left  for  the  difappointed  is  to  be  angry  with 
ar  leaders.  For  as  it  is  ufual  for  die  unfuccefsful  pilot 
a  commonwealth  to  impute  die  faults  arifing  from  his 
m  imprudence  to  ill  fortune ;  (o  it  is  no  lefs  ufud  for 
okj  who  fufler  in  the  confequence,  without  being  con- 
med  in  the  management,  to  impute  the  faults  aridng 
3m  ill  fortune  to  a  want  of  prudence.  Were  I  to  a£l  as 
minifter  on  the  theatre  of  the  republic,  next  to  my  in- 
grity,  I  own,  I  would  comfort  myfelf  with  this  refledion, 
at  the  wifdom  of  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Cimok, 
id  Pericles,  could  never  fatisfy  the  body  of  Athenian 
lerchants.*' 

I  am  fenfible,  deareft   Hifpias,   thou  dofl  not  think 
lyfdf  concerned  in  thefe  remarks.  >  Above  indulging  the 
nigh  petulance  of  pride,  or  the  filly  fuggeftions  of  igno- 
uice,  thou  doft  not  fet  an  extravagant  value  on  thy  own 
nportance  to  thy  country,   nor  forget    to  make  proper 
llowances  for  the  miftakes  of  thy  governors ;  remember- 
ig,  that  they  judge  before  the  event,  and  thou  judgeft 
Iter  it.     The  merchants,  who  traffic  under  the  protedion 
f  the  great  king,  are  much  fitter  fubje£b  for  the  compari- 
m,  which  poets  have  drawn  in  their  fancy,  between  the 
iduflry  of  bees  and  that  of  traders,  than  the  merchants  of 
[lis  city.     The  latter  imitate  the  frugal  inhabitants  of  the 
ive  in  nothing  but  their  attention  to  wealth  ;  and  though 
hey  contribute  a  fhare  of  it  to  fupport  their  country,  yet 
nurmur  and  repine  at  thofe,  who  difpofe  of  it;  while  the 
Drmer  (agreeably  to  what  curious  naturalifts  have  obfervcd 
f  the  fame  animals)  intent  on  their  proper  bufinefs,  and 
neddling  not  with  things  beyond  their  reach,  if  the  jd^airs 
if  their  king  fhould  require  it,  would  lay  the  whole  of  that 
vealth  with  pleafure  at  the  foot  of  his  throne. 

C. 
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LETTER      CXXX. 


Cleakder  to  Sme&dis. 

*M Y  fituation  obliges  me  to  a  conftant  m^kA  tl 
Zerdusht's  inftitutions ;  but  his  everlafting  law  fbsH 
prevail  in  my  hea]t^  where  i  camMt  make  open  pmfttion 
of  it.    I  can  here  give  no  outward  expreffion  of  my  tiU^f 
and>  to  all  appearaiice>  am  as  much  an  idolater  as  thofe  I 
converfe  with.    I  dare  not  fo  much  as  put  oit  the  bidg^ 
of  our  religion^   the  lacred  girdte»    I  ^n  eye-witne6  <tf 
numberle(s  unneceflary  pollutions  of  the  elements  y  andpafe 
by»  without  (hewing  difguft,  fuch  abominations,  ^  it  wocdd 
ill  become  me  to  repeat  to  the  hdieft  of  die  magi.    I  af^ 
iadsfied,  diat  the  precepts  of  Zerdusht  are  wife,  but 
cannot  always  be  followed.    Many  righteous  Perfians  6^ 
childlefs ;  yet  it  feems  to  be  enjoined  as  a  duty,  that  ^ 


*  The  letters  of  moral  and  religions  fpecnlation  in  CtXA«Dta*s 
refpondence  niay  be  divided,  like  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  the  phiU^' 
lophic  piecet  of  other  great  men  of  antiquity,  into  the  e(bteiic  and  ex€>^ 
teric.    Thole,  which  contain  his  inward  do^bine,  are  afddrefled  lo  O^^ 
akMts ;  but  thofe  of  the  oppofite  turn  to  SMti^it.    In  JLetter  CIH,  h^^ 
tells  his  friend,  the  young  nobleman,   that  ■*  his  fentiments  of  aU  tl»^ 
*^  knoH  modes  of  popular  worQiip  arc  unfettled  ;**  yet  here,  and  in  ochc^ 
epifties  to  the  mage,  we  find  hiro  fcnipulonfly  attached  to  the  little  fors'^ 
and  ceremonies  of  the  religion  he  profefled.    This  can  be  rtcondlcd  oa  9^^ 
other  fuppofition,  than  that  he  had  adopted  the  double  doctrine  ot  hisfiP^ 
vonritesy  the  Greek  philoibphert. 
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(houIdletiFe  children  behind  tbem.  ^  Children,  &ys  the 
prophet,  are  a  bridge,  diat  reaches  to  panufife.  How  (hall 
ye  pa&  over,  if  ]re  have  provided  no  bridge  ?  The  angel 
tun  aflc  everjr  finil,  if  he  have  ptovidsd  children;  if  he  an-* 
fwtr  no,  the  fiwl,  that  has  contributed  fo  little  to  (odttjf 
lUlhiniictfbeleftdefolaleontbebanksofariver,  where 
heflmllfiBe  the  frefblprings  andUoomii^  fruits  of  paradife, 
hit  flial)  never  be  able  to  arrive  at  them.^ 

"  Agaim  iaid  ZBBJDUsh t,  if  thou  Icnoweft,  that  a 
corpfe  is  hid  in  the  earth,  and  fiiffcreft  it  to  lie  there,  and 
idk  that  element,  it  (baU  be  a  fcorpion  in  tbf  clothes^ 
and  a  ferpent  in  thy  bed;"  a  precept,  which  can  by  no 
means  be  complied  with  in  Greece,  where  it  is  the  cuftom 
to  bury  all  the  4ead, 

The  planting  of  a  tree  is  always  a  psadicable  duty,  and 
yttj  ufefiil  to  pofterity.  In  thi<  particular  I  have  greatly 
txceeded  the  commandment ;  I  have  a  hix  garden  of  fruit 
tcecs  near  Ephefus  to.  teftiiy  it,  a  Jong  avenue  of  limes  in 
^iBMON's  eftate,  a  rifing  pK>ye  of  pines  in  Sdamis; 
'^  to  mcndoa  that  beautiful  olive,  which  I  religiouily 
planted  in  the  peaceful  gardens  o£  tint  magi* 

I  read  the  books  of  our  prophet ;  I  diricea  day  proftrate 
'^yTdf  to  Mithras  ;  and,  when  I  eat,  I  give  fomediing 
^  the  dogs,  to  remind  me  of  the  duties  of  charity.  Before 
I  wafliy  or  take  my  reft,  or  go  uponbufinefi,  or  a  journey 
I  ufe  the  forms  ^refcribed  by  Zerdusht  ;  and  becauie 
^^  compliances  are  very  imperfe£^  I  folemnly  obferve 
^c  feaft  of  Churoao  to  expiate  the  neceflary  omiffions 
^  duty.  I  fubmit  with  reverence  to  thy  cenfures,  Smer- 
^Dis .  ic  fQf  ^^  rebukes  of  a  prieft,  a  parent,  and  an  in- 
^'^^r,  fhall  be  received  with  meeknefs,  lays  Ze^dusMT  ; 
**  their  fervices  can  never  be  repaycd." 
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Happy  art  thou  in  die  recefles  of  Bafiria,  guarded  hj 
miniftring  gemi^  who  will  not  fuffer  the  fufpicion  of  guilt 
to  reft  upon  thee  !  Temperance  governs  Ay  meals,  and 
Iweet  fleep  attends  thy  bed.  Thou  rifeft  before  Mithias, 
and  awaiteft  his  coming  widi  thy  fupplicadons,  and  lieft 
proftrate  before  him,  till  he  has  mounted  far  above  the  ho- 
rizon. Thou  feedeft  the  (acred  fires  of  B  alch  with  pre- 
cious oils,  and  with  odorous  flowers  and  fpices,  whidi 
thou  gathereft  from  the  garden  of  the  magi.  At  nooPy 
when  thou  redreft  to  thy  myrde  bower,  thou  hymneft  the 
praifes  of  Oromasdes  more  melodioufly  than  the  Thraciao 
Orphbus,  who,  they  tell  us,  appeafed  the  infernal  poweis 
with  the  mufic  of  his  lyre. 

When  thou  vifiteft  thy  folitar^  cave,  all  nature  lies  open 
before  thee.  Thou  rcRtSttti  on  the  regular  change  of  die 
feafons,  that  mark  of  an  invariable  beneficent  providence. 
Thou  ftudieft  the  c'ourfe  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  com- 
prehendeft  in  thy  capacious  mind  diat  circuladon  of  time, 
which  contains  all  their  revolutions.  Tlie  concave  ofthe 
heavens  thou  haft  delineated  oti  the  arched  roof  of  thy 
grotto,  and  adorned  the  horizon  with  the  emblems  of  a 
balance,  a  rule,  and  a  bridle,  to  fignify  weight,  meatfurei 
and  the  guidance  of  Oromasdis. 

H. 
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Artaphernes  to  Clbahder.    Frotai  Sardis. 

0 

I  have  lately  received  an  order  under  the  Imperial  fignet, 
i^ich  calls  me  away  from  this  place  to  affift  in  the  fupreme 
council  upon  the  vacancy  by  Meg abyzus's  death.  The 
government  of  Sardis,  and  the  care  of  the  province,  are 
entnifted  to  Pisuthnes  during  my  abfence,  ifdio  will  find 
all  things  in  a  ftate  of  perfed  tranquillity.  Sardis  is  fo 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  its  magazines  are  at  prefent  fo  well 
fupplied,  that  without  that  fabulous  fecurity,  to  which  it 
trufted  in  ancient  times,  it  may  juftly  be  called  to  this  day 
the  key  of  the  lefler  Afia ;  and  a  place  of  this  ftrength  in 
the  hands  of  faithful  governors  will  always  have  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  neighbouring  Provinces.  Excufe  me,  Clb- 
ANDER,  ifl  cannot  help  recapitulating  the  circumftances  of 
my  own  life,  and  the  interefting  events  in  my  family,  which 
have  in  a  particular  manner  engaged  my  afFeflions  to  this 
place.  My  fiither,  Artaphernes,  in  joint  command  with 
D ATis,  revenged  upon  the  Greeks  the  inj  ury  they  did  to  Da- 
rius when  they  reduced  this  city  to  aihes ;  and  they  have  feen 
it  rebuilt  by  me,  the  grandfon  of  another  Art  apherkes 
who  valiantly  held  out  the  citadel  againfl  them,  while  the 
reft  of  Sardis  was  in  flames.  In  the  old  city  the  houfes 
were  chiefly  built  of  cane  j  which  was  the  occafion,  that 
the  conflagration  fpread  fo  inftantly  ^  but  there  are  now  no 
buildings  but  of  brick  or  flone.     The  forum,  which  was 
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originally  a  noble  defign,  has  been  in  this  reign  confidenbly 
enlarged.  The  river  Padolus,  thou  knoweft,  runs  through 
the  midft  of  it ;  and  it  takes  rn  a  view  of  die  Tmoluswidi 
its  fruitful  vines,  and  the  fprings  £dling  down  its  fides.  I 
have  enjoyed  here,  for  the  greateft  part  of  my  time,  aftate 
of  eafe  with  dignity.  When  the  province  of  Lydia  wa 
added  to  my  former  government,  I  entered  upon  a  more 
unquiet  fcene;  but  that  lafted  no  longer  than  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  approving  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  my 
condud  to  Artaxerxes  :  and  I  now  leave  the  province 
wTdi  lefii  rduAance,  fiiiee  his  fervice  requires  it  fiom 
me. 

It  was  reMved  in  the  council  of  feven^  a  little  befcre 
Meg ABYzus's  death,  that  a  body  of  fixty  thoufand  dwice 
troops  fhould  be  appointed  to  encamp  near  Saidis  earljiii 
the  next  ^ting.    By  this  the  Greeks  will  be  made  fenfibic, 
that  Perfla  is  preparing  to  take  a  part  in  the  Pdoponnefian 
quarrd,  and  intends  not  to  let  flip  fo  critical  a  conjunfimt 
as  the  prefent  may  feem,  to  cancel  the  di^rac^  of  former 
treaties.     If  my  advice  (hall  be  of  any  weight  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Perfia,  I  fliall  eameftly  infift  upon  the  claims  alrialjr 
made  being  adhered  to,  as  conditional  to  our  entering  ixOO 
a  league  with  Sparta.    Xerxes  hnd  claim  even  to  the 
dominion  of  Greece,  becaufe  Pelops,  a  vaffid  of  his  ao- 
ceftors,  had  tranfplanted  thither  a  cdony  of  the  LjdiaoSi 
and  fubdued  the  peninfula,    called  after  him  the  Pdopoo- 
nefus.    I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  afcertatn  his  preteor 
(ions,   fince  this  happened  (b  long  ago  as  under  die  oU 
AiTyrian  monarchy.     But  this  I  am  furc  of,  that  unlefeour 
prefent  demands  be  compKed  with,  of  a  free  navigadoa  on 
the  Grecian  feas,   and  that  Artaxerxes  be  put  in  fcU 
pollfcffion  of  the  cdonies  in  Afia,  which  are  founded  upon 
much  more  dcffcnfible  prctcnfions,  diere  can  no  league  be 
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granted  to  Sparta,   but  by  our  affifting  that  republic  on 
very  diihonourable  and  diiadvantageous  terms. 

It  has  been  thought  expedient,  that  fome  experienced 
officers,  who  have  ferved  in  Greece,  Ihould  review  our 
new  raifed  forces  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  make  im- 
provements in  die  military  difcipline  after  the  Grecian 
manner.  This  was  wifely  fuggefted,  and  at  a  very  proper 
time,  in  a  letter  to  Megabyzus.  The  fatal  mifcarriages 
of  our  undertakings  againft  the  Greeks  ought  indeed  to 
have  convinced  us,  that  the  arts  of  war  and  conqueft  are 
to  be  learnt  from  our  enemies  i  a  truth,  Cleander, 
which  my  father  Artaphernes,  after  many  glorious  and 
fiuthful  fervices,  lived  to  inculcate  from  his  own  experience  $ 
happy  in  this  at  leafl,  that,  the  part  he  aded  was  always  ^ 
great,  though  the  fortune  of  his  life  wasvarious. 

I  much  applaud  myfelf,  CLeander,  for  having  recom- 
mended the^  to  the  fervice,  of  the  great  king,  who  with  fuch 
unwearied  diligence  haft  watched  over  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
1  am  not  ignorant,  that,  notwithftandrng  thou  haft  deferved 
fo  Well  of  Perfia,  there  are  fome,  who  have  fhewn  themfelves 
very  infenfible  of  thy  merits.  But  continue  thou  to  ferve 
our  fovereign  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  refolution,  and  alTure 
thyfelf  of  always  finding  Artaphernes  iii  the  number  of 
thy  moft  zealous  friends.    Adieu. 

L. 
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LETTER        CXXXII- 


Cleakder  to  GoBRYAs.    Ffom  Athens. 

I  was  yefterday  morning  furprized  by  a  vifit  from  Zo- 
PYRUS ;  and  think  it  my  duty,  noble  fcribe,  to  give  dieea 
recital  of  the  converfiition,   as  I  know  thou  art  attentive 
to  his  behaviour,  not  only  becanfe  of  thy  perfonal  concent 
for  the  family  of  Mso abyzus,  but  becaufe  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  his  future  rafhnefs  or  fobriety  to  thy  mailer  and 
thy  country.    Thou  mayfl  eafily  conjedure,   that  during 
my  refidence  in  the  palace  of  my  ever  honoured  patron,  I 
had  contraded  fome  acquaintance  widi  him,  for  the  fake 
of  his  own  parts  and  fpirit,  and  of  his  rdation  to  diat  great 
man.    I  was  a  good  deal  ffaruck  with  feeing  him  again 
after  an  interval  of  many  years ;   and  though  I  could  not 
receive  him  otherwife  than  affedionately,  yet,  on  account 
of  his  late  proceedings,  I  was  wiUing  to  fhew  him  a  little 
degree  of  coolnefs  and   referve.     He    prevented  all  my 
queflions,  by  telling  me,  diat  he  had  taken  Ephefus  in  his 
way  from  Suia,  and  had  feen  my  brother  Hippias,  from 
whom  he  learnt,  that  we  were  embarked  together  in  trade» 
and  that  I  was  fettled  here  to  carry  on  that  part  of  it, 
which  depended  on  the  commodities  of  Greece,  while  he 
managed  every  thing  which  belongs  to  die  traffic  of  die 
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As  £x>n  as  the  ordinary  comfdiments  were  over,  his . 
countenance,   on  a  fudden,  loft  its  gaiety,  and  aflumed  an 
air  diat  befpolce  a  diflatisfied  mind.    ^^  You  may  wonder, 
iaid  he,  if  you  have  npt  heard  my  ftory,  what  could  draw 
ZoPYRUs  from  the  feat  of  his  friends  and  kindred,  to  en* 
gage  in  the  company  and  projects  of  bold  adventurers; 
nor  when  you  have  heard  it,  will  there  be  room  for  wondeiu*' 
It  is  true,  returned  I,  no  man  in  Athens  can  be  a  ftranger 
to  the  character  or  hiftoiy  of  Megabyzus  and  his  fons; 
much  lefs  can  I,  whofe  curiofity  would  prompt  me  to  en- 
quire into,  as  well  as  whofe  gratitude  would  make  me  anxi- 
ous for,  the  htc  of  your  illuftrious  houfe,  be  uninformed 
or  uninterefted  in  its  honour  or  reproach.    **  You  know 
then,  replied  ZopyRUs,   all  that  has  paft  fince  the  death 
of  my  father  ;    nor  would  I  choofe,  by  relating  it  to  you, 
to  trace  ovqr  ifx  my  mind  thofe  misfortunes,  whiphi  wi(h 
might  be  for  ever  blotted  out  of  my  own  memory,  and  the 
annals  of  pofterity*    But  fuch  is  the  nature  of  difgrace, 
that  when  it  has  fallen  upon  us^  it  is  perpetually  haunting 
our  thoughtSj  fmce  its  jmpreffions  are  more  lively  and  laft- 
ing  than  thofe  of  happinefs..     After  the  iniquity  of  Apol- 
LONiDES  w;^  djfcovered  and  puAiihed)  I  aflced  thp  king-  to 
beftow  on  me  the  government  of  Damafcqs ;  a  requeft,  in 
which  I  fancied  myfelf  fufficiently  fupported  by  my  birth 
aivl  quality,  and  my  diligence  in  the  Army.     By  means 
of  that  fadion,  which  has  been  lon^  working  in  vain  to 
rjuin  the  credit  of  Mepabyzus,  it  was  refufed  me;  and 
though  I  was  civilly  told>   I  fhpuld  one  day  be  remem- 
bered, I  regarded  it  as  unbecoming  the  fon  of  a  minifter, 
who  had  deferved  fo  well  for  his  abilities^  to  endure  a 
rcfvlfc  without  refenting   it^    In  this   too  I  follow  his 
own  examplC)  and  approve  myfelf  the  heir  of  his  virtues, 
whodefertedthefervice  of  his  prince  with  the  fame  zeal,  and 
fftnn  t^e  bfne  principle,  which  d^ftinguifbed  hip  from  all 
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Others,  when  he  aded  in  it,"     You  forget,  (aid  I,  one 
part  of  your  fathei's  conduct,  the  moft  honourable  part  of 
it,  his  returning  to  court  and  to  his  duty.    Thus  you  fenn 
to  propofe  a  very  partial  imitation  of  him.     Forgive  mty 
ZopYRus,  that  t  take  upon  me  the  privilege  of  a  friend, 
and  advife  you  to  confider  well,  before  you  purfue  fiieh 
meafures,  as  may  blaft  thofe  hopes,  which  your  country 
has  conceived  of  you,  and  put  a  reconciliation  with  Ar- 
TAXfiRXEs  beyond  your  power.     I  defire  not  to  enter  into 
the  fecret  policy  of  your  fchemes,  whether  they  arc  well 
laid,  and  likely  to  fucceed;  or  whether  they  are  refined 
and  fantaftic.     **As  to  thefe,  anfwered  he,  be  under  no 
concern."    Y'cs,'  tepKed  I,  you  muft  permit  me  to  be  con- 
cerned for  your  fafety ;  nor  impute  this  to  an  over  diffidence 
arifing  from  experience,  but  to  a  well-timed   difcrction. 
For  if  men  ih  years  are  apt  to  be  flow  in  rcfolving,  becaufc 
they  think  it  difficult  to  correft  the  bad  confequences  of 
imprudence  jj  remembefj^lat  youth,  miftaking  the  reverfe 
of  wrong  for  right,  imagine  their  fpirit  will  make  amends 
for  the  errors  of  their  judgment.     In  what  way  did  you 
leave  Sufa?     ^'Tleft  it,  returned  he,  without  defiring  an 
audience  of  leave,  Or  conferring  v/ith  any  of  die  miniftcr?. 
As   foon  as  GobRYAs   delivered  me  the  king's  anfwcr, 
which,  I  muft  confefs,  he  did  in  the  moft  obliging  manner, 
I  went   abruptly   from  court,   to   feek  Artyphius  cry 
brother,  who  at  that  time  was  in  the  foreft  of  Njrla.    He 
endeavoured  to  give  me  comfort  under  my  di(appointment» 
but  I  defpifed  it  with  reafon,  and' told  him,  that  I  faw  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  Te- 
RYBAzus  the  treafurer,  and  Bacorazes  the  cup-bearer, 
my  father's  avowed  enemies  \  that  he  might  exped  our 
family  would  meet  with  no  encouragement  from  them; 
and  it  were  well,  if  we  did  not  feel  the  efFeds  of  tteir 
oppreffion.    I  added^  that  for  nly  own  psit  I  was  deter- 
mined to  be  out  of  their  reach,  to  court  the  protedion  of 
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F  Iwirioreign  {Knvcx»  or  plant  a  cpbny  in  (amp  4iAan^ 
ouAtry.  Soc^i  after  I  fet  outlbr  Afhens,  wbem  I  Iqpke^ 
If  ap  botpitaUe  jre^qition  from  d^  gratiMe  of  t\)h  i^kgr 
>iny  *modier;  a^d  you  fec^  I  have  fouod  i^  aci4  arn 
lankiU  for  it.^* 

^^  MediinkSj  aniwpred  I,  you  were  gcnremed  by  a  rafli 
lalaufy  in  miftniftiiig  the  boaouf  af  th(  l^ng^  and  beliey^ 
Dg>  that  the  ^ralt  of  any  iervant  coidd  tndvce  him  to 
^eg)(B^  the  fons  and  dependents  pf  Ms^abyzi^s.  How 
nuch  hetter  had  it  been  for  you  to  have  waited  the  kUujre 
^  our  ibvere^  i  nor  thought  yourMf  dilgraced  in  a  denial 
:)f  the  firft  reqii^ !  You  had  mw  hofn  in^offiKfion  of  a 
rich  fatrapyt  or  honoured  with  a  9^^  i)f  diAindion.  In 
ivfaat  date  can  you  exped  tp  itnd  eqMal  favoNU'  or  fecority 
mth  that  which  Sufacan  afibrd  you  ?  And  as  to  Ibunding 
a  colony>  you  will  meet  with  too  o^any  difficulde$  to  make 
k  either  fafe  or  defirable,  and  be  atteoded  with  too  few 
(bllowersy  to  prevent  it  from  being  abfurd  or  itnpra^ticahle. 
Would  not  your  time  have  beei»  ^^ployed  more  worthily 
for  a  young  man,  more  agreeably  to  youcfelf*  and  m  the 
end  perhaps  profitably  to  Perfia,  in  the  purfuit  of  ufeflil 
literature  with  the  fage$  of  Greece  and  iEgypt,  in  ftudying 
the  A^ime  doctrines  (^  Zoroaster  With  the  m^g^h  <^ 
m  learning  the  art  of  war  under  the  greateft  officers  ^f  the 
eaft,  thao  in  hearkening  to  the  infiHuatioDi^  of  ^attiirc^i 
and  foU^wing  the  counitia  of  the  defperate  ?  Is  it  4ipt 
prepoftorous  for  a  man  to  put  himfelf  into  die  faopeleft 
condidpn  of  one*  who  ba$  abandoned  his  country  fw  a 
cnme  committed  in  it,  by  flying  at  firft  unnece^rily  in  a 
hafty  (ally  of  refentment,  and  then  doing  fuch  adioB^  as 
muft  banifb  him  for  ever  ffom  it  ?  But  at  the  fame  time 
that  I  tell  you  what  different  things  I  expected  from  the 

•  Vid.  Ctcf.  Frajm. 
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innate  difpofition  to  virtue,  and  excellent  underftanding  I 
have  long  fince  obferved  in  you,  it  gives  me  pleafure  to 
refleA,  that  you  cannot  be  difgufted  at  die  trudi  or  the 
freedom  of  my  cenfures.**    **  And  you  would  dien,  replied 
he,  advife  me  to  return  ?'*    "  Without  doubt,  iaid  I ;  can 
you  a£t  more  wifely  in  refped  of  Artyphius  and  the  reft 
of  your  relations,  (for  as  to  yourfdf  I  will  urge  nothing 
farther,  as  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  confideration  of  the 
leaft  weight  with  you),  I  (ky  in  refped  of  diofe,  whom 
you  fo  much  efteem,  can  you  aA  more  wifely,  than  in 
making  a  proper  fubmiffion  to  the  court  ?     Will  not  your 
raihnefs  bring  fufpicions  i|pon  them,  preclude  the  favours 
of  the  king,    and  perl»ps    prove  at  laft    their    ruin.** 
^*  That's  impoffible,  interrupted  he,  with  fome  eagemefs. 
Their  fiicoefs  will  depend  on  their  own  behaviour.     Cle- 
Ai^PER,  I  am  never  angry  with  one,  who  feems  to  wiib 
me  well ;  biit  I  defire  you  would  neither  trouble  youfdf  nor 
me  any  longer  onthisfubje^     You  are  an  incompetent 
judge  of  my  defighs,  as  you  are  unacquainted  with  them; 
and  to  fbep  back,  when  I  am  advanced  fo  fiir,  would  be 
both  timorous  and  inconfiftent." 

Such  was  our  converiation,  noUe  Gobryas;  ftich  are 
often  the  fuggeftions  of  a  generous  mind,  mifled  by  youth- 
ful vanity,  and  unfortunately  betraying  its  weaknefe,  when 
it  means  to  difcover  its  ftrength.  Thus  the  young  Zo- 
FYRUS,  incapable  of  diftinguifhing  betwixt  perfeverance 
and  obftinacy,  is  bent  on  nothing  but  a<^ing  a  confiftent 
part,  however  indifcreet  a  one ;  as  if  uniformity,  for  the 
iake  of  uniformity,  were  not  a  mere  imaginary  beauty  in  ^ 
great  charaAer. 
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Chariclbs  to  Cleakder. 

I  imagine,  thou  wilt  not  think  I  enter  into  an  unnecef- 
iry  detail,  if,  befldes  laying  before  thee  an  account  of  the 
lanner  in  which  I  executed  thy  commlffions  at  Sufa,  I 
nlarge  my  letter  with  fome  particulars  of  my  journey 
bither,  and  of  the  (late  in  which  J  found  affairs  at  my 
xrivaL 

I  had  no  fooner  faluted  my  father  Hippias  and  his  family 
t  Ephefus^  than  I  fet  out  for  Sardis ;  where,  upon  inform- 
ig  PisuTHNES  the  governor,  that  I  was  fent  exprefs  to 
ourt  with  difpatches  from  Athens,  he  gave  me  immediate 
rdcrs  for  poft-horfes,  and  the  beft  guides,  which  the  pro^ 
ince  afforded.  Under  their  direction  I  proceeded  forward 
trough  Phrygia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Armenia,  and 
^flyria,  till  I  arrived  at  Su(a,  flopping  no  where  any  longer 
^  was  neceflary  to  take  refrefhments,  and  change  our 
^rfes,  at  the  feveral  public  ftations,  which  by  the  li- 
■^ity  of  our  monarchs  are  erefted  in  fuch  numbers 
trough  the  provinces  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
^^  (as  thou  muft  have  obferved)  there  are  not  lefs 
■^  II I  in  the  road  between  Sardis  and  Susa.*  Except 
be  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  fatigue  of  fo  long  and 
ontinued  a  journey,  it  was  not  difagreeable  to  take  a 

The  CTcfting  of  pofl-oflices  for  the  conveyance  of  the  kmg*s  and  go- 
^•r*i  difpatches  was  an  biOitution  of  Cyrus's.  For  a  further  account  of 
^njattcr,  ice  Rolljw's  Ancient  Hiil.  Vol.  M. 
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furvey,  though  a  traniitory  one,  of  countries  varying  in 
their  fituation,  nature,  and  manners ;  to  afcend  mountaim 
famous  for  their  height  and  fteepnefe ;  to  cro(s  rivers,  which 
vifit  diiFerent  kingdoms  in  their  paffiige ;  and  to  tnverfe 
plains  with  the  peaceful  retinue  of  a  traveHer,  where  the 
6te  of  empires  has  been  decided.    In  particular,  I  could 
not  help  being  ftrucic  with  die  contrail  between  Lydia  and 
Cappadocia.    The  former  entertains  one  with  a  view  of 
well  cultivated  extended  plains,   hills  crowned  with  the 
finett  woods,  and  watered  by  gentle  rivulets.     TTie  latter 
prefents  one  with  rough  craggy  mountains,  whofe  fides  ait 
worn  by  the  torrents  rolling  down  them ;  vallies  (iirrounU 
with  dreadful  precipices ;  and  rivers,  which  in  the  rapiAj 
of  their  courfe  overflow  their  banks,   and  lay  wafie  the 
country  for  many  parafangs.     I  met  on  the  road  die  cqw* 
pages  of  feveral  young  iatraps,  who  have  commands  in  the 
army,  which  is  to  a/Temble  near  Sardis ;  and  was  griered 
to  find,  that  the  number  of  covered  litters,  and  baggage 
waggons,  which   tend  to  enervate   the  diicipline  of  off 
troops,  and  retard  their  motions,  was  notdecreafed  amoogft 
them ;  but  I  have  fince  heard,  that  upon  the  rq^refentation 
pf  Hydarnes,  who  is  appointed  general  of  thofe  forces, 
flrift  orders  have  been  iffued  to  retrench  the  number  of 
fuch  magnificent  incumbrances.     On  my  arrivd  at  Su& 
I  paid  my  firft  refpefts  to  the  chamberlain  Hydaspes,  who, 
induced  by  that  afFedlionate  regard,  which  he  exprefles  for 
all  who  come  recommended  from  thee,  received  me  with 
open  arms,  and  appointed  me  a  lodging  in  the  fpacious 
apartments  allotted  him  in  the  palace,     I  was  by  him  in' 
troduced  to  Gobryas,  whom  we  found  didadng  to  the 
fcribcs  about  him  dilpatches  to  the  different  quarters  of 
the  empire.    There  is  a  politenefs  and  humanity  in  the 
/countenance  and  addrefs  of  Hydaspes,  which  even  ^^ 
firfl  fight  gives  ]^v  a  love  for  his  peribo »  but  the  pen^ 
trating  eye,  and  fenfiblelook  of  Gobhyas,  his  head  grow* 
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^  in  the  fervice  of  his  prince,  and  the  dignity  of  hii 
pvhole  appearance,  infpirc  a  refped,  not  lefs  due  to  the 
merits  of  his  charaAer,  than  the  eminence  of  his  ftationi 
That  great  minifter,  aftor  reading  your  letters,  and  expreff- 
Ing  the  latisfa^on  he  always  receives  from  them,  entered 
into  converfation  with  me  for  three  hours  on  the  pofture 
rf  affairs  in  Greece.  During  die  time  it  lafted,  I  was 
ioukful  which  moft  to  admire,  his  condefcenfion  in  hearing 
lie  difcourfe  upon  fubje£b,  wherein  he  was  fo  much  my 
fuperior ;  or  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  which  prefented 
^ery  thing  to  his  view ;  and  the  exa<Ebiefs  of  his  judgment, 
Mzh  fufiered  no  particular  to  efcape  him  unexamined  or 
imac)counted  for.  I  find  by  the  idea  he  has  formed  of 
Cleon's  charadier,  and  the  queftions  he  afked  me  relating 
to  Mm,  he  thinks,  that  turbulent  Athenian  may  either  be 
brought  over  to  the  Perfian  intereft,  or  at  leaft  made  ufe  of 
advantageoufly  in  regard  to  the  great  proje<9  which  he  has 
in  view,  of  eftabliihing  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  by 
iveakening  the  Grecian  (Vates  through  the  means  of  one 
another.  He  feems  extremely  impatient  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Lacedsemonian  embaily,  and  apprehenfive,  that  if 
^  blow  is  ftruck  on  either  fide  before  Perda  has  taken  her 
part  in  the  war,  the  contending  republics  will  conclude  a 
iiidden  peace :  but  he  added,  that  as  the  jealoulies  which 
occafioned  this  rupture  would  continue,  he  icarce  though^ 
it  would  be  durable.  V  endeavoured,  in  obedience  to  thy 
inftnj£tions,  to  dilcover,  how  far  he  would  comply  with 
^J  defire  of  being  recalled  from  thy  hazardous  employ- 
mem  \  but  from  the  manner  in  which  he  received  the  hints 
I  let  fdl,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  thy  other  friends. 
I  think  it  by  no  means  proper  to  prefs  that  affiur  any  farther 
at  prefcnt.  When  our  conference  was  ended,  he  told  me, 
lie  hoped  the  court  of  Sufa  would  afford  plcafures  fufficient 
to  detain  me  here  fome  time ;  not,  added  he  fmiling,  that 
^c  will  keep  you  as  an  hoftage  for  your  uncle's  fidelity  j 
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but  fince  in  two  or  three  months  we  may  have  occafion  (• 
fend  him  difpatches  of  the  higheft  importance,  I  would 
willingly  fecure  fo  trufty  and  expeditious  a  mefEmger  as 
yourfelf  to  convey  them.  I  replied,  I  ihould  expefi  his 
permiifian  and  commands,  before  I  thought  of  returning  to 
Athens ;  and  fo  took  my  leave. 

Amidft  the  variety  of  objeds  to  engage  my  attenboa 
here,  I  have  not  been  unmindful,  as  far  as  opportunity 
ferved,  to  enquire  into  the  points,  which  thou  gaveft  me 
in  charge ;  viz.  the  continuance  of  thy  enemies  pradiccs, 
and  the  ftate  of  parties  at  the  court.  As  to  the  firfl,  I  am 
well  aiTured,  that  the  intereft  of  Gobryas,  fo  feaibnabiy 
exerted  in  your  behalf,  and  the  expreiSons  which  the  king 
himfeif  ufed  in  your  favour,  were  more  than  fufficient  to 
confound  their  malevolent  defigns.  But  depend  upon  it, 
the  malice  of  Teribazus,  ^^diatever  countenance  be  puts 
on,  is  by  no  means  diminilhed ;  he  flill  refents  the  diiap* 
pointment  of  his  chimerical  alliance,  which  &e  attributes 
to  thy  artifice ;  and  whenever  hi«  power  can  fecond  his 
inclination,  thou  art  like  to  feel  the  efFeds  of  his  difpiea* 
fure  i  (b  true  is  the  old  maxim,  that  tbofe  who  commit  ao 
injury,  can  never  forgive.  The  animofities  between  him 
and  Gobryas,  which  were  carried  on  with  great  wanntb 
on  both  fides,  are  now  to  all  outward  appearance  fubfukd} 
in  obedience  to  the  king's  exprefs  dire^oi),  who  fent  for 
them  into  his  apartment,  and  exhorted  them  to  unite,  at 
this  important  juncture,  in  carrying  M^iiis  fervice ;  ^  Anit 
if  there  mufl  be  a  contention  between  youy  (aid  the  kingi 
let  it  be  in  promoting  fuch  meafures,  as  tend  to  my  t^onouTi 
and  the  public  welfare/' 

Your  patron  is  thought  to  have  carried  a  great  point  l^ 
bringing  Artaphernes  into  the  council  of  feven,  whcfl 
^e  interefl  of  Tissapherkes,  mafler  of  the  horfe,  was 
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ftrongly  efpoufed  by  Tbribazus.    In  few  words,  I  take 
die  interefts  of  thefe  two  minifters  to  lie  thus :  Gobryas 
is  ftrongly  fupported  by  a  perfonal  (hare  in  the  king's 
favour,  and  the  general  efteem,  which  the  integrity  of  his 
behaviour,  and  his  experience  in  bufinefs,  have  gained  him 
throughout  the  eaft.     Teribazus  relies  on  his  addrefs  in 
creating  dependants  to  himfelf,  his  never-failing  manage- 
ment of  court-intrigues,  and  the  intereft,  which  he  always 
takes  care  to  cultivate  with  thofe  ladies,  whofe  charms  at 
any  time  make  the  deepeft  impreffion  on  his  mafter.     Whilft 
be  pays  the  moft  fervile  court  to  the  reigning  monarch,  he 
negle^  not  recommending   himfelf  to   the  future  one, 
by  themeansof  Pharnalyas,  chief  eunuch  to  Xerxes.* 
That  young  prince   aiFords   but   a   dilagreeable  profpe^l 
to  Perfia,     Shut  up  in  the  inmoft  recedes  of  his  palace, 
he  devotes  his   whole  life  to  effeminate   pleafures ;   be- 
flowing  his  confidence  and  bounties  on  thofe  only,  who 
can  heighten  luxury  with  moft  elegance,   and   keep  his 
vicious  inclinations  perpetually  alive  by  freih   (cenes   of 
debauchery.     Alike  regardlefs  of  the  happineis  of  nations, 
ifriiich    will  one  day  be   entrufted  to  his  care,  and  the 
vnCc   admonitions  of  his  &ther,   he  plunges  out  of  one 
courfe  of  riot  into  another,  without  any  real  inclination 
to  virtue,   or  even  fenfe  of  ihame.      Sogdianus,   the 
eldeft  of  the  king's   illegitimate   children,  is  remarkable 
for  an  outward  generofity   and  opennefs    of  temper,  is 
fond  of  manly  fports,  and    aiFe£ts  making  himfelf  agree- 


*  Hiftory  oonfirms  the  charaAers  which  Chakliciis  gives  of  thefe 
princes.  Ximxit,  who  fuccecded  his  father,  reigned  but  a  few  days,  bein^r 
aflaflinated  by  his  brother  Soodianus  after  a  debauch,  in  which  he  had 
drank  to  exccfs.  The  latter  ufurped  the  crown ;  but  foon  made  himfcif  fo 
unpopular  by  his  many  a£ls  of  cruelty,  that  aimofl  the  whole  empire  joined 
inibpporting  the  claim  of  Ocnut,  who  took  thenameof  Dakius  Nothus, 
and  was  one  of  the  wifeft  and  bed  monarchs,  who  ever  iat  on  the  Pcrfian 
thfooe.    Note  by  the  Tfanflator. 


^ 
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able  Co  the  foldierj;  but  tfaofe^  who  know  him  bdt, 
aflUre  me,  he  is  a  mafter  of  the  art  of  diffimuhtioni  and 
bas  at  the  bottom  a  great  mixture  of  brutality  and  roagb- 
nefs.  OcHUS  ftiU  continues  in  the  government  of 
Hyrcania,  where  he  behaves  himielf  to  the  general  (ads* 
fii^on  of  the  peofde  f.  It  is  remarked,  that  the  pro- 
vinces never  enjoyed  a  ftate  of  fuch  profound  tranquillity ; 
which  is  attributed  in  a  great  meafiire  to  the  exa£t  obser- 
vance of  an  excellent  regulation  eftablUhed  by  our  an- 
cient monarchs,  viz.  the  fending  infpefiors  of  aiq>roved 
juftice  and  diicemment  annually  through  the  emphre,  to  ex- 
amine the  behaviour  of  die  governors,  and  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  the  fubjeds. 

Thus  have  I  laid  before  you  the  prefent  face  of  things 
in  this  court,  with  more  freedom  than  your  Feriian  friends 
Mfould  venture  to  do,  and  with  an  impartiality  (un- 
biafled,  as  I  am,  to  any  fide)  which  will  make  amends 
for  die  odier  deficiences  of  this  narration*  If  I  was 
not  fenfible,  how  much  you  preferred  die  real  offices  of 
refpeft  to  the  moft  eloquent  profeffions  of  them,  I  might 
lengthen  out  this  letter  by  acknowledgments  of  yoUf  kind- 
nefs  to  me  at  Athens,  and  the  recommendadions  with 
mdiich  you  accompained  me  hither.  Give  me  leave, 
however,  to  (ay  this,  that  I  (hall  think  myielf  un- 
worthy the  neiar  relauon  I  bear  to  you,  vAkcA  I  ceafe  making 
your  virtues  the  pattern  of  my  a6Hons,  and  your  inftru^ons 

the  rule  of  my  condudl. 

P. 

t  Ibid. 


Tl?e  end  of  the  ^xth  year  of  the  Peloponnejtan  war. 
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A.  M.  3579,    i^hyear  of  the  88/iS  Oijmp. 
Tbefevmthjear  of  the  Pelopoimefian  warm 
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CLBAin>ER   to  GOBRYAS. 

After  having  difpatched  away  Charicles  to  Su& 
with  the  fulleft  account  of  the  ilate  of  afiairs  in  this 
city,  I  refolved  to  defer  writing,  till  it  could  reafon* 
ably  be  conjedured,  upon  what  plan  the  campaign 
of  this  fummer  would  proceed,  and  where  the  ftreis 
of  the  war  would  lie,  I  cannot  fay,  that  things  are  yet 
arrived  at  a  crifis  important  enough  to  determine  the 
laft  reiblutions  of  the  contending  ftates,  as  to  peace 
amongft  themfelves,  or  fixrther  alliances  with  foreign 
powers;  but  fome  late  remarkable  tran(a£lions  about 
Pylus,  which  begin  to  draw  the  force  and  attention  of 
Greece  to  thofe  parts,  induce  me  to  lay  before  the 
Perfiaa  council  the  ftate  of  a  war,  which  ambition,  mu- 
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tual  jealoufies,  and  domeftic  fa^ons  have  lengthened  out 
to  its  feventh  year. 

Pylus  is  a  fort  fitiiated  in  the  territory  of  the  Mefle- 
nians,  not  above  four  hundred  ftadia  from  Sparta  idclf. 
The  place  is  by  nature  extremely  ftrong,  pardcularlyto- 
ivards  the  fea,  where  the  coaft  is  defended  by  a  chain  of 
rocks;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  fafe  and  fpad- 
ous  harbour.  A  little  off  the  (hore  lies  the  (mall  defert 
ifland  of  Sphafleria,  which  fo  (Ireightens  the  entrance 
of  the  port)  that  no  more  than  two  fhips  can  enter 
abreaft.  Early  in  the  fpring  the  Athenians  fent  out  a  fleet 
of  forty  faU,  under  the  commaiid  of  Sophocles  and 
EuRYMEDON,  to  affift  their  allies  in  Sicily.  They  had 
likewife  inft^u^ons  to  ftop  at  Corcyra  in  their  paflage, 
and  reduce  the  remains  of  the  ariftocratical  fadion  diere, 
vriio  have  taken  up  arms,  and  fortified  diemlelves  in 
the  mountains.  Demosthenes,  the  late  general  in 
^tolia,  who  was  aboard  the  fleet,  advifed  them  in  a 
council  of  war,  to  detach  a  fquadron,  and  take  poflef- 
fion  of  Pylus.  He  reprefented  it  as  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance, which  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing incurfions  into  Laconia,  and  retaliating  upon  the 
Lacedaemonians  the  ravages  which  Attica  had  fuflFiered  dur- 
ing the  war.  He  argued  farther,  that  it  would  animate 
the  Meflenians,  who  had  been  fubdued  and  cruelly  treat- 
ed by  the  republic  of  Sparta,  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
and*  excite  the  Helots  to  rife,  and  free  thcmfelves  from 
the  oppreffions  of  harfh  and  fevere  matters.  H  >wcvcr 
plaufible  this  propofal  might  appear,  the  other  generals 
refufed  to  give  their  confent  to  itj  for  they  urged,  that 
the  advantages  of  feizing  Pylus  would  not  countervau 
the  charge  and  diificulty  of  keeping  it.  Obferve  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  noble  fcribe;  chance  afiefted,  wbat 
all  the  plaufible  reitfoning  of  Demcsthekes  could  not 
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npols.  A  contrary  wind  arifing  in  their  pailage 
ive  them  into  the  very  harbour  of  Pylus,  where,  as 
J  were  obliged  to  Jand  and  refrefh  their  men,  the 
Iters  took  Aich  si  liking  to  the  [Jace^  that,  without 
iring  for  orders,  they  began  to  fortify  it  of  theni- 
ires>  and  in  Ax  days  time  put  it  out  of  any  danger  of  a 
prize.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  officers  to  oppt^e  the 
fk,  when  once  it  was  put  in  execution,  and  they  found 
tgrecable  to  theanny.  They  therefore  mad&DEMOs> 
lEHES  governor  of  the  fort,  left  htm  a  fmall  garrtfon  and 
e  fliips  to  defend  it,  and  held  on  their  coiirfe  for  Cor- 
ra.     The  news  of  taking  Pylus  found  Sparu  engaged 

the  celebration  of  fome  great  feftival  j  and  though  st 
ft  they  afield  to  defpife  it,  the  magiftrates^  upon 
tter  confideration,  fent  orders  to  their  king  Agis,  who 
d  entered  Attica  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnefian  armyj 
d  was  laying  wafte  an  exhaufled  country,  to  return  im- 
^iately,  and  expel  the  Athenians  fixnn  Pylus.  They 
b  ufed  their  utmoft  diligence  in  alTembUng  a  fleet 
>m  Corinth,  and  their  other  allies,  to  bloclc  up  the 
ice  by  Tea.  The  fubmiffion  and  exaSncfs^  with  which 
e  mandates  of  the  ephori  are  obeyed,  is  i^xprelCblt. 
he  land  army  amounting  to  twelve  thouland  men, 
lich  had  fbyed  but  fifteen  days  in  Attica,  decamped 
imediately>  and  nurched  toward  the  extremity  of  Pc- 
[xinncfus,  to  form  the  ficge  of  Pylus.  About  the  ran)e 
ne  a  fquadron  of  fixiy  fail  appeared  off  the  pUce, 
A  put  the  garriibn  out  of  all  hopes  of  recdviug  pro 
fion  or  relief.  Demosthenes,  on  the  point  of  being 
Jieged  both  by  land  and  fea,  fent  an  account  of  his 
(Irefs  to  NiciAS  commander  of  the  Atheiiiiui  fquadron 

Zacynthus,  defiring  immediate  fuccours,  without 
bich  he  could  not  anfwer  for  the  fiifety  of' the  [dace ;  and 

the   fame  time  he  difpatched  megengcrs  hiiher  to  le- 

VOL.  II.  R 
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quefty  that  further  reinforcements  might  be  got  ready 
with  all  expedition  i  but  unluckily  for  the  Athenians, 
there  have  been  fo  many  dekjrs,  to  which  their  coun- 
fels  are  very  liable,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  have  made 
all  their  preparations  without  difturbance.  We  bear, 
they  have  invefted  Pyhis  on  all  fides ;  their  land  forces 
have  cad  up  intrenchments,  and  ans  preparing  machbcs 
to  attack  the  walls.  Thrasymelidas,  the  admiral,  is 
ready  to  fhut  up  the  entrance  of  the  port  with  a  doable 
line  of  galleys,  and  has  thrown  a  detachment  of  picked 
men  into  the  ifland  of  Sphideria,  in  order  to  complete 
'  the  blockade,  and  prevent  the  only  thing  they  are  appre* 
henfive  of,  the  relief  of  Pylus  by  fea.  Moft  people 
here,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  garrifon,  and  the  ftrengtb 
of  the  befieging  army,  giv«  the  place  for  loft,  unle& 
NrciAS  makes  fome  briflc  and  fpeedy  effort  to  raifc  the 
fiege ;  but  that,  his  enemies  afiinn,  is  not  to  be  expeded 
from  the  timidity  of  his  nature,  and  the  flownefs  of  bis 
rcfclutions. 

As  I  am  now  writing,  noble  fcribe,  I  am  tdd,  that 
;fn  exprefs,  who  with  great  hazard  has  efcaped  through 
the  befieger's  lines,  is  arrived  from  Pylus,  and  gone 
direftly  to  the  Prytanes.  The  multitude  begin  to  fill  die 
ftreets,  and  require  with  clamours  an  immediate  fummons 
to  the  aflembly. 

I  amjuft  returned  from  it,  andean  afliire  thee,  that  he 
brings  an  account  of  a  moft  defperate  aftault  fuftained 
by  the  garrifon  the  thirteenth  of  this  moon.  The  La- 
cedaemonians attacked  the  fort  by  fea  with  good  hopes 
of  fuccefe ;  for  though  the  rocks  and  roughnefs  of  the 
waves  were  no  fmall  hindrances  to  their  defign,  the  for- 
tifications in  that  part  were  weakeft.  Demosthenes 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  heavy-armed  fol- 
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difers  and  a  fe^  archers,  whom  he  drew  up  on  the  (hore  j 
jsmd  ^fter  animating  them  by  a  (HorC  but  fpirited  harangue^ 
detennlned  his  brave  followers  to  ftand  the  aflault.  The 
enemy  made  their  attack  by  different  fquadrons,  which 
[ucceeded  each  other  ;  but  they  met  fo  Warm  a  reception^ 
iat  none  of  the  (hips  were  able  to  difembaMc  their 
men.  BrasidAs  the  Spartan  obliged  his  pilot  to  run 
liim  a  ground,  and  attempted  to  land  his  foldiers ;  and 
though  no  one  could  behave  with  more  perfbnal  bravery 
than  that  gallaht  officer,  killing  feveral  of  thofe  who 
defended  Ac  plade  with  his  ot^  hand,  yet  after  receiv- 
ing feveral  woundSj  whidt  difabled  him  from  giving 
orders^  he  put  bafck  to  feii  with  great  difficulty.  His 
bucklcTj  which  was  dropt  iri  the  fight  and  taken^  was 
fet  up  by  Demosthenes,  as  atrophyof  his  fuccefs,  when 
the  a^on  was  over ;  whidh,  for  the  time?  it  lafted,  the  ex- 
prefs  lays,  all  confeiled  was  the  hotteft  they  ever  were  en-^ 
gaged  in* 

As  flie  fiege  6f^  Pyliis  feems  likely  ko  colle<5l  the  main 
force  both  of  Athens  ahd  Sparta,  and  the  former  are  not 
lefs  eagef  to  preferve,  thari  the  latter  are  to  recovei*  their 
pofieffion  of  th^  fort  i  fom^  declfive  (Iroke,  it  is  imagined 
muft  enfue* 

Thou  wilt  ttfceivd  frotii  Cratippus  th€  cehaintyj 
of  what  I  am  here  told,  that  the  ruling  party  of  Sparta 
are  haftening  away  their  embafladors  to  the:  fublinie  court* 
Whilft  they  are  uncertain,  how  diis  affair  will  end,  the 
king  may  obtain  ad^^antage6us  terms;  but  good  fortune 
wiH  render  them  infolent,  and  adverfity  oblige  them  to 
ftrike  up  a  fudden  acconlmtklation.  There  are  a  fet  of 
bden  in  this  republic,  potent  lofd,  who  would  not  be  dif- 
)lfafed  to  anticipate  Sparta  in  the  proje£l  of  a  Perfian 

R  a 
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league.  Python  prcfies  the  nec^ffity  of  it  in  all  Us 
difpatches;  and  in  Us  laft,  ^r  acquainting  the  fagett 
with  the  conference,  of  lyhich  thou  fenteft  me  a  ]:ebtioB| 
aflures  them,  ^  that  the  miniftry  of  the  great  king  are 
reiblved  to.  make  the  beft  ufe  of  the.  difleqtigns  in  Gxeece; 
that  no  remoni^ances  of  (oftening  i^]|eecbes  he  cao 
frame,  will  prevent  their  ai$fliiig  the  pan^f  whiich  oflSos 
the  moft  probable  conditions ;  that  the  point  is  notnoW} 
whether  it  would  be  ^o^urabie  for  the  Qreeks  tp  uniK 
with  barbarians,,  but  whcdier  Atheos,.  or  her  encmitti 
iball  reap  the  benefit  of  the  Persian  ann^''  This 
mcaiiire  is  no^ithftanding  {jfx.  djjjagnDeabl^  at  prdi^t  to 
the  majority  of  tljie  people  ik^o,  think. their-own  ftrengtb 

fufl^cient  to  fany^  ^^^  ^^9?g^  ^.  ^^^^^^.-^4  ^v*^ 
giye^fuch  a  handle  to  NiciA3  yd  his  friends  ^gcon^plaip^ 
that  there  wp&  an  int^nfion  tp  perpetuate  the  war,  that 
thofc,  who  are  ia  their  h^its.  thf  great^.  advoca^  fior 
it,  dare  not  openly  propofe  it  in  the  aflembly.  Zqpy&us, 
whofe  arrival  here  I  fignified  in  my  laft  letters,  has  cd- 
lc(Sled  a  body  of  adventurers  pf  di/FereQt  natipns,  Cor- 
cyreans,  Rhodians,  and  Athenians,  with  whom  hp  intends 
to  make  a  fettlement  at  Caunus ;  and,  by  his  intelligeocs 
in  the  place,  hopes  to  become  niafter  of  it  without  much 
difficulty.  The  expences  of  this  expedition  are  defrayed  bj 
a  fociety  of  Athenian  merchants,  who  are  tempted  to  come 
into  it^  by  the  convenient  fituation  of  C^iufius^  for  trade, 
and  the-  commodioufnefe  of  it3  pprt  and  arfonaf.  Zopyrus 
carries  with  him  te|i  (hips,  hay^ing  five  hundred  men  oo 
board,  and  will  iail  in  a  fqwdays.  I  have  already  put 
Amorges,  gover^iorofCaria,  oahis  guafd,  and  exhorted 
him  to  reinforce  the  caftle  of  Imbrus,  and  feizc  all  fuf- 
pe£ted  perfons.  It  grieves  me,  generous  Goj|ry as,  that 
the  fon  of  my  iUuftrious  patron  ihould  behave  himfclf  in  a 
manner  fo  difreputable  to  his  naxn^  family,  and  fortunes. 
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Bttt  we  often  fee,  diat  Arimanius  takes  a  malignajit 
[jeaiUre  in  clduding  die  memory  of  an  eminent  peribn  with 
di^race,  by  leading  into  vice,  or  ovemriielming  with  ca. 
lamides,  bis  degenerate  or  unhappy  pofterity. 
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HiPPiAS  to  Clbander.    From  Ept^cfus. 

THE  capricious  Athenians,  among  whom  thou  fo« 
joumeft,  cannot  even  facrifice  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
commonwealth,  their  inlatiable  thirft,  and  unaccountable 
eagernefs  after  news.  How  oft^n  haft  thou  heard  them  in 
their  portico's,  when  their  fate  and  fortunes  feemod  to  be^ 
in  inuninent  hazard,  idly  inquifitive,  and  prepofteroufly  fe- 
licitous about  the  trivial  and  domeftic  occurrences  of  pri- 
vate men  and  families,  hardly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
moft  difengaged  inhabitant  of  that  potent  city  ?  And  can 
thy  brother  then  want  an  excufe  for  .diverting  a  while,  in 
this  way,  the  courfe  of  thy  (age  meditations ;  whofe  hum-* 
ble  and  obfcure  ftation  fetteth  him  &r  below  fuch  anxiety 
for  the  public,  which  in  him  would  be  intolerable  zSe&SL^ 
tion ;  while  yet  the  love  of  his  country  infpiretb  him 
with  the  m^  ardent  wifhes  for  its  profperity^  and  en- 
gageth  him  in  never-ceafing  fupplications  to  the  divine 
Oromasdes,  for  the  continuance  of  the  health  of  Ar- 
TAXERXEs,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  wife  and  able  minifters  ? 
Yet  before  I  turn  to  the  peculiar  fubje^  of  this  letter,  let 
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me  affiire  thee,  tfaattfay  hftdirpatch  of  thefixthdayof  tiia 
,  preceeding  moon  was  tranfinitted  to  the  noble  Gobeyas, 
with  the  fidelity  and  expedition,  which  I  have  ever  ob- 
ferved,  fince  I  was  honoured  widi  the  charge  of  receiving 
diy  informations,  and  forwarding  diem  to  the  Periian  court 
The  city,  in  which  I  live,  regardlefs  in  great  meafure  of 
the  bufUe  and  havock,  which  agitate  the  oppofite  coaftt 
of  Greece,  and  only  intent  on  fchemes  for  the  improve*' 
ment  of  trade,  and  encouragement  of  arts,  hath  fufiered 
itfelf  to  be  called  ofF,  for  a  little  while,  even  from  didc 
important  contemplations,  and  is  now  almoft  univeriaDy 
taken  up  in  dii'courfing  and  debating  on  a  late  event, 
v^ich  hath  amazed  them  all ;  and  which,  how  unintereft- 
ing  foever  it  may  be  to  othctrs,  is  not  fo  to  thee^  from  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  perfons  to  whom 
it  relates. 

Thou  muft  needs  remember  when  thou  lefteft  Ef^efus 
laft,    with  how  much  warmth  and  eagemels  of  love  the 

^  young  and  lively  Heliodorus  purfued  the  ddeft  and 
faireft  of  the  charming  offspring  of  the  venerable  Dio- 
PHANES  the  prieft  of  Jupiter.  Thou  canfl  not  forget, 
with  how  much  inoffenfive  pleafantry,  and  genuine  Attic 
wit,  thoa  waft  wont  to  accufe  the  amcjrous  and  gay  fer- 
vant  of  Apollo,  of  almoft  giving  up  his  duty  to  his  paf« 
fion ;  and  making  the  cloifters  of  that  temple,  in  which 
he  conftantly  refideth,  refound  much  more  and  oftener 
widi  ^e  praifes  of  the  beautiful  Antiope,  than  even  with 

•  thofe  of  the  far-beaming  God,  whofe  altar  is  day  and  night 
illuminated  ndth  a  thoufand  burning  tapers,  in  feint  and 
feeble  emulation  of  his  enlivening  rays,  and  at  die  foot  of 
whofe  refplendent  fhrine  innumerable  votaries  repofe  them- 
felves  nightly,  hoping  to  obtain  from  the  father  of  oracles 
fome  prophetic  impulfes,  concerning  their  future  lives  and 
fortunes.    Every  one  here  feemed  to  wifh,  and  even  to 
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aogurate  fuccefs  to  fo  well-grounded  an  afFedion ;  and  de- 
dared  by  almoft  an  unanimous  fufFrage  and  judgment,  that 
the  Gods  themfelves  had,    as  it  were,   deiignedly  formed 
the  charms  of  Antiope,   to  blefs  her  agreeable  adorer ; 
and  die  natural  gaiety  and  eafy  vivacity  of  Heliodorus, 
tp  complete  the  happinefs  of  his  beloved  miftrefs.    Thou 
mighteft  have  feen  them  often  together,  foon  as  the  radiant 
MiTH&AS  had  withdrawn  his  fultry  beam  to  gladden  na- 
tionSy  now  pining  and  fickening  at  his  regretted  abfence, 
walking  hand  in  hand  along  the  (acred  grove,  which  fur- 
roundeth  Apollo's  Fane ;    followed  by  the  applaufes  of 
multitudes,  who  were  icarce  able  to  reftrain  their  tongues 
from  crying  after  them,    what  their  thoughts  had  often 
whiipered  to  them  in  filence,   Go  on,   ye  lovely,  loving 
pair  !    Go  on  and  profper  !    Enjoy  unenvied  the  natural 
converfe  of  each  other,   with  a  iatisfa^tion  and  happinefs 
peculiarly  your  own !   Nor  did  it  appear  ever,   that  the 
virgin  herfelf  was  ill  pleafed  with  thefe  whifpers  and  ru- 
mours, which  fome  one  or  other  wi^  perpetually  acquaint- 
ing her  with;    whilft  her  lover  difcovered  by  an  inex- 
preffible  gaiety,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  or  to 
excufe,  how  ftrongly  and  how  agreeably  he  was  afFe6led 
with  this  general  deftination  of  fo  much  fweetnefs  ^d 
goodnefs  to  his  arms.    His    fpirits    ever  chearful,    and 
raifed  far  above  thofe  of  his  equals,    and  fam^iars,    and 
coUegues,   were  vifibly  and  remarkably  higher  for  fome 
months.     In  good  humour  with  himfelf  and  all  about  him, 
be  feemed  to  have  obtained  to  himfelf  a  fore-tafte  of  the 
bliis,    which  all  men  beftowed  on  him ;    and  which  he 
feemed  deflrous  to  repay  them  by  an  affability  and  eafe, 
which  gladdened  all  who  came  near  him.     His  conver- 
fation,  ever  fprightly  and  flowing,  became  now  in  a  much 
greater  degree  fo;   and  what  in  moft  lovers  is  wont  to 
drive  away  their  beft  friends,   the  never-ceafmg  recital  of 
d)e  £uicied   charms  and   imaginary  accompliihinents  of 
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their  miftrefles,  (drefome  fubjed  to  an  indifierent  ear  1) 
was  yet  fo  varied  an4  diverfified  by  die  inexhauftibk  vdn 
c^  HeliodoruS)  that  I  have  heard  many  profefi,  (add 
I  cannot  but  profefs  the  Cune  of  myfelf)  diey  could  hear 
him  with  pleafure  defcandng  hours  together  on  the  brat 
reputed  irkfome  topic.     His  lyre,  the  exa&  type  of  hltoSAif 
Was  never  (ilent.     Every  charm  and  grace  of  Aktiope, 
(and  th&u  knoweift  what  all  Greece  iayeth  and  thinkcth 
of  her  matchlefs  beauty  and  wit,)  fumifhed  his  fruitful 
genius  with  frefh  matter  for  fome  new  ode  or  hyilmy  wUdi 
he  would  come  forth  and  chaunt  to  his  lyre,  while  die 
walls  of  the  temple  rendered  back  each  harmonious  accord 
in  repeating  echoes,   and  the  voices  of  its  officers,  £rom 
the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  (fuch  was  their  love  of  He- 
LiODOR us  !)  (lill  joined  in  chorus  with  the  ravifhed  audioTf 
and  in  concert  with  him  gave  their  aiient  and  applaufe  to 
each  enraptured  thought 

Nothing,  it  was  thought,  would  or  could  diiconcert  their 
loves.     Yet,   couldft  thou  diink  it  ?    the  cruel  &ir  one 
too  fond  of  emulating  Ac  filver*lluifted  queen,  wbofe  wor-» 
fhip  is  eflablifhed  here,  and  of  fpending  her  life  in  devo- 
tion, and  a  perpetual  attendance  on  the  fervice  of  the  great 
Diana  in  her  magnificent  temple,  hath,  within  thefe  few 
days,  peremptorily   forbidden  the  late  fanguine  votary  of 
Phoebus,  to  entertain  any  hopesi  of  her  ever  yieldii^  to 
his  defires,  which  he  now  thought  it  proper  to  make  an 
open  profeflton  of.     Nor  can  the  grave  authority  of  DiO- 
PHA>^ES,  nor  the  winning  eloquence  of  her  brother  Cha- 
RAXUS,    whofe  long  friendihip  widi  Heliodorus,  and 
their  common  employment  in  the  fervite  of  the  temple, 
had  fixed  firmly  in  his  interefts ;  no,  nor  the  fbfter  and 
fpveeter  perfuafions  of  her  fait  fifters  PEf^EtopE  and  Eu- 
CHARis^    the  leaft  influence  tfie  refolute  and  inexorable 
maid  to  a  change  -of  her  romantic  and  vifionary  putpofe. 
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rhofe  amilM^  virgins,  CleaNdM,   her  fifters,  (fer  re- 
moved from  that  naf rownefs  of  Ipirit,  which  grafps  to  it- 
elf  aM  thuigs,  and  draws  every  body  into  its  own  power^ 
ind  vrhkrh  is  the  certain  atid  never  failing  concomitant  of 
r  mean  and  abjed  foul,)  think  no  fcorn  to  recommend 
iameftly  and  warmly  the  flighted  lover  to  their  mifguided 
ind  3I-dire£ted  After.    Senfible  of  her  irrefiftible  charms, 
which  they  can  praife  themfefvcs,   and  hear  praifed  by 
others,  not  with  patience  only  and  temper,  but  with  plea- 
fure  and  &tisfa6iion ;  and  not  infenfible  of  the  merit  and 
good  qualities  of  one,   whom  they  in  no  fort  think  the 
worfc  of,  for  not  having  preferred  either  of  them  to  their 
fitter ;   diey  vouchfafe  to  employ  all  the  arguments,   and 
dl  the  kind  arts  they  are  mittrefTes  of,    fand  what  is  the 
art,  of  which  they  are  not  miftrefTcs  ?)  in  his  behalf  and 
for  his  fervice.    Figure  to  thyfelf,  Cleander,  the  fitu- 
ation ;  imagine  the  alteration,  which  this  unexpcfted  and 
aftonifhing  event  has  made  in  die  difappointed  and  tfaunder- 
ftruck  youth  !    Think  thou  feeft  the  gay,  the  loud,  the 
talkative,  tfle  laughing  HelioI^orus,  funk  in  mifery,  grief, 
and  melancholy  !  Imagine,  thou  heareft  him,  (for  he  hath 
at  laft  broken  through  the  obttinate  and  fullen  filence, 
which  he  ftri£Uy  kept  for  (everal  days,)  loudly  and  paf«* 
fionately  complaining,  not  of  Antiope,  whom  he  never 
mentioneth  but   with  tranfport,   and  unektinguifhed  af- 
fedion ;  but  of  the  immortal  Gods  themfelves,  and  their 
providence  !  Bold  licentious  man  !  Yet  this,  Cleander 
is  allowed  by  the  principles   of  Grecian  piety.     How 
widely  different  from  thofe,    with  which  the  fage  Zo- 
roaster hath  infpired  the  enlightened  worfhippers  of  the 
great  and  glorious  Oromasdes  1   This  vain  young  man 
is  now  going  to  indulge  the  black  humour  which  governs 
him  at  prefent,   and  which  fuggefts  nothing  to  his  tor- 
tured foul  but  ahguiih  and  defpair,  at  a  fmall  village,  many 
parafkngs  north  of  tl^s  city  5  where  he  fom.e  time  fince  ob- 
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tained  (of  that  noble  and  generous  patron,  whofe  bounty 
and  liberality  had  before  fupported  him  in  fplendor  and 
plenty  at  Ephefus,  and  on  whom  thou  haft  often  heard  him 
enlarge  with  rapture,  and  a  natural  eloquence,  which  his 
great  fubje£l  always  gave  him,)  the  more  humble  and  re- 
tired poft  of  Neocorus  to  a  (biall  temple,  reared  in  the 
centre  of  a  dark  and  thick  wood  (gloomy  as  his  own  thoughts) 
to  the  tutelar  god  of  that  diftrid. 

Thus,  Clbander,  although  indeed  the  virgin-goddefi 
Diana  be  the  great  and  celebrated  divinity  of  Ae  mif- 
taken  Ephefians ;  yet  Venus  and  her  artftd  fon  find  means, 
as  thou  feeft,  to  infinuate  their  worihip  here,  and  to  fhed 
dieir  baneful  influence  over  the  unhappy  and  unguarded 
youth.  May  the  gracious  Orom  asdes  preferve  my  Ole- 
ander from  all  fuch  infection,  and  ftom  the  dangerous 
converfe  of  the  virgins  of  Attica  !  which,  however  it  may 
at  firft  appear  a  fpecies  and  inviting  amufement,  is  no  other 
nor  better,  than  a  peftilent  emanation  from  the  detefted 
Arimanius,  the  author  and  fource  of  all  human  evils ! 
Adieu, 
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* 

Cleander  to  Alexias,  chief  PhyficUn  to  Artaxe&xes 

King  of  Perfia. 

ACCORDING  to  thy  defire,  I  have  employed  an  able 
friend  to  procure  thee  a  copy  of  Hippocrates*s  genuine 
works;  a  bufinefs,  that  requires  no  fmall  judgment;  for 
a  great  number  of  fpurious  pieces  are  publifhed  under 
the  name  of  this  &mous  phyfician.  I  have  likewife  en-^ 
deavoured  to  get  thee  fome  account  of  his  life  and  cha-r 
TzAcT  i  for  which  purpofe  I  have  made  many  enquiries  of 
a  philofopher  here  in  Athens,  who  has  applied  himfelf 
more  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  phydc.  He  informs  me, 
that  Ae  pra6Hce  of  this  art  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  meaneft  and  moft  ignorant  of  the  people.  Any,  who 
by  chance  had  got  a  few  receipts,  inmiediately  called  them- 
(elves  phyficians,  and  were  applied  to  as  fuch,  though  they 
had  no  general  knowledge  of  the  natures  and  virtues  of 
fimples,  and  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ftru£hire  of  the 
human  body ;  the  ftudy  of  thefe  being  kept  entirely  among 
the  philofophers.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  phyfic,  when 
Hippocrates,  the  fon  of  Heraclides,  was  born  in  the 
iiland  of  Cos.  He  is  defeended  from  a  long  race  of  phy- 
ficians, being  the  feventeeth  in  a  direct  line  from  ^scu- 
tAPius,  the  deified  inventor  of  healing  amongft  the 
Greeks,  whofe  art  was  profefTed  by  all  his  defcendants 
down  to  Hippocrates.  For  the  Egyptian  cuftom  of 
inftruding  the  children  in  their  parents  employment  pre«^ 
vails  fo  much  among  ;he  phyficians  here,  that  their  difci- 
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pies  and  followers  are  always  called,  by  a  peculiar  tide» 
the  Sons  of  the  phjficians.  Befides  die  £unily  receiptSi 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  (on,  and  the 
coIle£led  experience  of  all  his  anceftors,  Hippocrath 
increafed  that  knowledge,  which  was  his  patriaoofiy,  by 
hearing  Herodicus,  the  inventor  of  gymnaftic  pbyfici 
which  is  too  feverely  called  by  a  certain  Adieniaii,  <'  The 
^<  art  of  preferring  dieir  lives,  who  ought  not  to  Ere^ 
^  and  continuing  valetudinarians  aburdentotfaeoifelvesand 
^^  fociety.*'  His  native  ifland  of  Cos  afforded  him  afiii- 
gular  advantage,  by  having  in  it  a  temple  of  IEscvhAfVS% 
full  of  votive-tablets,  on  which  were  regifterod  many  cures^ 
and  the  means  by  v^ich  they  wereefieded ;  all  n^iich  he 
diligently  ftudied  and  tranfcribed.  He  has  further  endea- 
voured to  inform  himfelf  of  the  pra^e  which  obtained 
wherever  he  travelled,  as  he  has  done  into  moft  countrieSf 
though  he  has  chiefly  been  confined  to  Tlieflaly.  For 
this  die  Greek  phyficians  are  obliged  to  do,  not  only  in 
purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  for  their  inq;>ro1rement|  but  for 
their  employment  and  fupport;  the  ftates  here,  unlikeour 
luxurious  ciues,  being  unable  to  maintain  a  (etded  phy- 
fician.  It  is  hard  to  iay,  whether  he  has  moft  advanced 
the  knowledge  or  the  ufefidneis  of  phyfic,  by  introducing  a 
prance,  which  was  not  common  before  his  dme^  of  con- 
fiandy  vifiting  the  fick  in  their  beds ;  by  which  careful  at- 
tendance to  the  whole  courfe  of  the  diftemper,  he  has  not  only 
been  able  to  give  a  timely  affiftance  agauift  every  in- 
convenient or  dsingerous  accident,  but  is  become  iti- 
perior  to  all  odier  phyficians  in  the  knowledge  of  diieades, 
and  in  foretelling  their  events.  From  diis  praAice  he  has 
got  the  name  of  a  Clinic  phyficiaa*  Nor  is  he  left  in- 
debted to  nature  for  a  found  mulerftandii^,  than  to  for- 
tune and  his  own  induftry  for  thefe  nncommon  opportu- 
nides  of  improving  it.  No  wonder  therefore,  that  he  foon 
found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  contemporary  pradidoners* 
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But  diis' glory  was  too  little  for   Hippocrates  ;  he  bw 
widi  regret)  that  part  of  his  province  was  invaded  by  the 
fiiUofoi^ers ;  and  refolved  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands. 
Widi  this  view  he  applied  himfelf  to  Heraclitus  of 
Epbefiis,  to  GoRGiAS  the  Sophift,  and  Democritus  of 
Abdera.     Of  them  he  not  only  learned  the  reafons  and 
foundations  of  his  pra^Uce,  but  was  alfo  enabled  to  write 
widi  ipe^od  and  elegance  ^   which  has  juftly  gained  him 
the  reputation  of  being  the  firft,  who  collected  the  feat- 
tered  precepts  of  phyfic  into  an  art,  and  delivered  them  in 
a  clear  and  eloquent  manner.     He  has  taken  great  pains  to 
fecure  to  die  phyficians  b  much  of  the  ftudy  of  nature,  as 
they  are  concerned  with,   diftindl  from  the  other  parts  ok 
philofophy,    and  has  in  all  probability  feparated  the  two 
profeffions  for  ever.     If  his  philofophy  makes  him  hr  fu« 
perior  to  the  common  pra&icers  of  pbyfic,  his  pradics  makes 
him  no  lefs  excel  the  fpeculative  ftudents  of  it.     On  the 
one  hand  he  is  preferved  from  the  ufelefe  refinements  of 
dieorifts,  as  on  the  other  from  the  grofe  errors  and  fuper- 
ftitions  of  vulgar  en)picics;    both  which  my  friend,  widi 
his  ufual  candour,  acknowledges,  that  he  frequently  rallies 
with  grea^  good  fenfe;  telling  the  fpeculadve  philofophers, 
that  ^<  their   vifionary  enquiries  abput  the  principles  and 
formadon  of  the  hun^ap  body  would  be  of  as  much  uie  to 
a  painter  in  drawing  jts  form,  as  to  a  phyfician  in  curing 
its  difeafes :"  And  as  for  the  empirics,    upon  occafion  of 
their  calling  the  epilepfy  a  iacred  diftemper,  he  (ays,  ^  that 
this  Was  firft.  confecrated  by  them,  in  order  that  its  divinity 
might  be  an  s^ylum  for  their  ignorance  and  inability  to  cure 
it ;   fince  it  gave  diem  a  pretence  to  attack  it  with  charms 
and  expiadons;  and,  if  thefe  did  not  fucce^,  the  gods  only 
were   to  be  blaoied.''      My    philofophical    acquaintance 
aflures  me,  that  this  is  the  true  merit  of  Hippocrates  ; 
and  that,   for  all  beyof\d  it,  he  is  indebted  to  the  conUnon 
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vanity  in  difciples  of  magnifying  their  mafter,  and  tb  (hat 
humour  of  mankind,    which  will  not  let  them  fit  dowfi 
contented  with  any  thing  moderate.     He  fircqucntly  ex- 
preffes  his  apprehenfions,  that  the  eictravagant  cbaraQer, 
which  fome  have  given  him,   may  do  a  great  deal  of  mif- 
chief,  if  it  makes  men  reft  in  what  he  has  done,  and  refer 
every  thing  to  his  authority.     For  though  (my  firiend  cofi* 
tinued)  he  is  fomewhere  fo  ianguine  as  to  aiTert,  that  Ac 
whole  of  phyfic  is  now  found  out ;  yet  in  reality  the  art  il 
but  ftill  in  its  infancy,  and  this  great  man  has  only  begun, 
what  cannot  be  perfefted  without  the  accurate  obferva- 
tions  of  many  ages.     In  particular,  he  is  not  mafter  of  a 
fufficient  number  of  fimples  for  all  the  various  purpofes 
of  phyf.c  ;  and  does  not  perhaps  fully  underftand  the  true 
fifes  and   qualities  of  thofe  he  has  ;   for  too  much  ftrefs 
feems  to  be  laid  on  fome  InefTedlual  ones,    while  others 
more    violent    in   their    efFeds    are  ufed  with  too   little 
caution.     The  ftudy  of  anatomy  is  ftill  lefs  advanced ;  all 
that  is  kno\im  of  it  is  derived,   either  comparatively  from 
the  animals  that  are  facrificed,  or  from  the  ^Egyptian  em- 
balmers  of  human  bodies ;    and  I  mueh  doubt,    whether 
Hippocrates  ever  faw  a  human  body  diflefted.     How- 
ever, he  has  endeavoured  to  fupply,  from  fancy  and  con- 
jc<^re,  his  imperfed  knowledge  of  the  ftrudure  and  true 
ufe  of  the  parts ;  but,  as  is  ufual,   where  this  is  done,  his 
accounts  are  generally  improbable,    often  ridiculous  and 
inconfiftent.'    He  has  farther  often  lamented  to  me,  when 
I  have  thrown  this  fubjeS  in  his  way,  that  Hipfocrates 
has  endeavoured  to  dazzle  the  world  with  a  fpecious  (hew 
of  knowledge,  v^ere  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that 
he  is  wholly  ignorant,   in  attempting  to  unfold  the  caufcs 
and  hidden  nature  of  diftertipers ;  "  i/rtiich,  laid  my  friend, 
he  had  much  better  have  let  alone,   and  confined  himfclf 
to  (What  is  the  only  valuable  part  of  his  works)  a  ftddifiil 
hiftory  of  difcafes,  though  even  here  he  is  juftly  fufjpeded 
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ting  more  than  he  was  ever  authorized  from  ob- 
>n  and  experience,  as  when  he  fays,  that  forty 
feven  days  have  a  peculiar  influence  over  the  birth 
hild ;  that  diftempers  kill  men  chiefly  on  the  odd 
ind  that  the  remarkable  ftruggles  of  nature  towards  a 
are  regulated  by  the  number  feven;  all  which  his 
es  firmly  believe,  though  the  more  knowing  look 
it  as  a  fantaftical  application  of  Pythagoras's 
::  philofophy.  In  other  matters  he  has  been  too  hafty 
ming  his  axioms,  and  in  reducing  to  a  certain  rule 
5  depending  on  too  many  circumflances,  to  be  fixed 
e  obfervations  of  one  man,  if  not  too  uncertain  to  be 
fixed  at  all.'' 

jeed  I  could  not  help  thinking  myfelf,  that  the  com- 
ftories,  which  are  told  of  him,  are  very  idle ;  and 
there  is  nothing  fo  miraculous  in  this  great  phyfician, 
{ I  amufed  my(elf  one  day,  fmce  his  works  have  been 
ly  houfe  for  you,  in  computing,  how  many  patients 
ived  out  of  thofe,  whofe  hiftories  he  gives  in  his  Epi- 
cs ;  for  it  appears,  that  out  of  forty-two,  only  feventeen 
cd.  Do  not  wonder  at  his  mentioning,  as  I  find  he 
,  fuch  food^  as  the  fle(h  of  afl[es,  horfes,  dogs  and. 
»;  for  thefe  are  eaten  without  any  fcruple  in  Greece. 
)ng  the  many  ftories,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  to  thee 
which  is  often  told  as  an  inftance  of  his  extraordinary 
:ity.  He  was  fent  for  to  Perdiccas,  the  prefent  king  of 
edonia,  who  languifhed  udder  a  fort  of  confumption 
was .  attended  with  uncommon  fymptoms.  Hippo- 
TES  obfervedhis  patient  change  colour,  and  fufFer  much 
der,  whenever  Phila,  the  late  king's  miftrcfs,  entered 
hamber.  Upon  which  he  immediately  found  out  and 
vered  to  Phila,  that  a  paffion  for  her  was  the  true 
r  of  his  illnefs.     The  lovc-fick  prince  was  treated  acr 
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cordingly,   and  tbe  fuccefs  verified  our  phy(ician*s  judg- 
ment.    I  dare  fay,   thou  wilt  fimle   at  the  romatitic  air 
.of  this  relation,    and  thittk   with  oie,    diat   if  tbe  dcx- 
leroiis  management  of  fuch  an  aiBur  was  the  proper  teS 
of  a  phyfician,  the  old  chief  eunuch  B  ago  as  wouM  horve 
^  much  fiurer  tide  to  be  reputed  one,  than  Hippocrates. 
As  to   morality,    his  reputation  is  very  high:    he  is  fu- 
perior  to  a  love  of  money,   and  freely  communicates  im 
art  for  the  reli^  of  the  neceffitous  and  ftrangers.    Perfii 
is  \«!ell  acquainted  with  the  love  he  bears  his  country, 
which    made   him   prefer  the    life  of  a  wanderer  to  dx 
"dignity  of  that  exalted  flation,   which  thou  fo  defervedl/ 
enjoycfL      For  which,   and  his  many  eminent  fervices, 
lie  has  been  made  free  of  Athens,  and  initiated  in  the 
JEleufinian  myfteries;  and  a  maintenance  in  the  Prytaneum, 
•at  the  publick  charge,  is  decreed  to  him  and  his  pofterity. 
The  oath,  which  he  enjoins  his  followers  before  he  teaches 
.4hem  his  art,  muft  give  thee  a  great  opinion  of  his  ftrid 
integrity;    it  forbids  them   to  procure  abortions,  to  ad- 
minifter  poi(bn,    to  make  ill   ufe  of  die  free  accefi  tbey 
nave  to  houfes,  or  betray  the  confidence  repofed  in  them. 
All   which  he  infifts  upon  their  fwearing   to  obferve  by 
Apoxlo,   i£scuLAPius,   Hygeia,   Panacea,   and  all 
the  other  gods  and  godd^ffiss ;  and  that  they  may  fo  pro^ 
in  their  profeffion,   as  they  keep  diis  oath.     However  be 
has  given  offence  to  fome  grave  men  by  a  rule  of  healtb, 
which  he  delivers,    that  a  man  ought  to  drink  twice  a 
month  to  (bme  excefs.     It  were  to  be  wiihed,    that  he 
could  as  eafily  anfwer  a  worfe  crime  that  he  is  charged 
with,  in  relation  to  a  young  (lave,  who  danced  and  fung 
at  the  theatre.     She  was  a  great  &vourite  of  the  public, 
and  -brought  her  miftrefe  in  very  confiderable  fums  of 
money;    for  the  Athenians  fet  fo  high  a  value  on  tbefe 
accompliihments,    that  the  celebrated  performers  not  only 
make  a  part  at  all  great  feafts,  but  even  a  k\c£k  coffl- 
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pany  *  of  philofophers  will  break  off  their  converfation  on 
die  mod  important  points  to  attend  to  thefe  diverfions. 
The  miftrefs  of  this  famous  dancer  one  day  made  a  difco- 
very  of  her  being  pregnant,  and  was  very  uneafy  to  think 
that  all  her  gain  would  foon  be  over>  if  this  was  fuffered 
to  go  on.  She  therefore  applied  to  Hippocratbs,  who 
owns,  diat  at  her  requeft  he  procured  an  abortion,  though 
in  dired  contradi£tion  to  his  oath*  I  remember  likewife 
to  have  heard  him  accufed  of  fetting  fire  to  ^sculapius's 
temple  at  Cos,  and  the  library  at  Cnidus,  after  he  had  tran- 
fcribed  their  regifters ;  but  thefe  are  generally  looked  upon 
as  groundlefs  calumnies. 

May  the  lights,  which  thou  received  from  this  celebrated 

Coan,  enable  thee  to  fulfil  the  ardent  wifhes  of  Perfia,  that 

ARTAXfiRX£S  may  live  for  ever. 

E. 

*  Xenoph.  Sympos. 


VOL.    II. 
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LETTER       CXXXVn. 


ClKANDSR   to  HiPPIAS* 

THOU  feemeft  to  have  been  tranfported  bejood  the 
bounds  of  humanity  in  thy  laft  letter;  for  the  virgins  of 
Attica  fhould  by  no  means  be  involved  in  the  (ame  cen- 
liire  with  thofe  of  £pheius.Think  not  that  I  deipife  thy  friendly 
caution,  or  die  paffion  of  He  LiODORus.Butlet  me  recommend 
it  to  thee  as  a  circumftance  of  high  entertainment,  that 
Oleander,  who  was  educated  in  the  ieverer  ftudies  of 
philofophy,  and  has  converted  entirely  widi  ftatefinen  and 
merchants,  (hould  zealoufly  vindicate  the  charader,  and 
court  the  company  of  the  fair  fex.  Such  is  die  alteradoa 
which  dme  has  made  in  me,  and  the  nature  of  my  em>- 
ployment. 

I  was  yefterday  in  an  aflembly  of  Adienian  matrons  at 
the  houfe*  of  Aspasia,  with  whom  I  have  cultivated  a 
correfpondence  ever  fince  my  introdudion  to  Pericles. 
She  has  conUnually  received  me  with  the  mofl  engaging 
condefcenfion,  and  abounds  in  fo  many  elegant  turns  of 
wit,  and  in  fuch  a  variety  of  good  knowledge  and  good 
fenfe,  that  no  one  here  is  either  equal  or  fuperior  to  her, 
except  the  great  Socrates.  As  foon  as  the  performers  on  the 
lute  and  harp  were  retired,  with  raoft  of  the  perfons  who  were 
invited,  we  drew  together  into  a  circle,  and  Aspasia  led 
the  converfation.  She  amufed  us  with  fome  curious  anec- 
dotes of  Pericles,  (for  whoie  memory  (he  exprefled  the 
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tendereft  regard,)  and  entered   into  large  diflertations  on 
Ifiveral  fubjedls.     At  laft  ihe  applied  to  me,  and  began  to 
1^  me  concerning  the  manners  of  the  ladies  in  thofe  parts 
of  die  world,  where  I  had  travelled.     **  I  conjefture,  faid 
(he,  from  the  treatment  which  the  women  have  met  with 
in  almoft  all  ftates,  it  muft  have  been  the  opinion  of  phi- 
lofophers  and  legiflators,  <^  that  they  have  no  fouls."  £lfe 
why  are  they  not  admitted  into  the  greater  myfteries  ? 
and  why  are  they  denied  the  improvements  of  letters  and 
the  politer  arts?    In  Athens,    however,   we   are  allowed 
more  privileges  than  in  many  places,  and  are  ufed  like  ra- 
tional creatwes.     But  tell  me,   Cleander,   die  refult  of 
your  obfervations  on  the  fex,   and  the  different  lights,  in 
which  it  appears  through  the  mediums  of  different  laws, 
prejudices,   and  fafliions.     Perhaps  you  have  not  turned 
your  thoughts  this  way,    fince  I  know  the  men  have  a 
contempt  for  our  underftandings,  and  forget,   that  fuch  a 
difparity  arifes  from  the  acquirements  of  education,  not 
the  natural  capacity. *'     '^  It  is  impoifible,  anfwered  I,  for 
any  one  to  forget  fo  clear  a  truth,  and  have  feen  the  ex- 
cellent AsPASiA.     The  liberty  indulged  to  the  ladies  in 
this  city  is  adapted  to  anfwer  all  the  good  purpofes  of  the 
promifcuous  converfation  in  Ionia,  (particularly  in  Ephefus, 
the  chief  refidence  of  luxury;)  and  their  own  fenfe  more 
effe£hially  reftrains  them  from   the  wantonnefs  fo  jufHy 
imputed  to  that  country,    than  the  bolts  and  bars  of  the 
eaft.     Here  alone  they  are  not  (laves  to  their  hufbands  or 
their  pleafures."    "  You  are  a  little  fevere,   replied  (he, 
on  your  native  place ;  yet  I  am  convinced,  that  what  you 
(ay  is  founded  on  fadl.     And,    for  my  own  part,    I  havd 
often  confidered   the  pompous  worfhip  and  temple  of  the 
Diana  of  Ephefus,  as  prefenting  a  very  lively  emblem  of 
the  genius  of  that  city.     Both  are  fitter  for  the  Cyprian 
Venus,  than  for  her,   who  is  reverenced  as  the  guardiaji 

s  * 
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Deity  of  groves  and  mountams.*'  ^^  The  romantic  ana* 
logy  you  have  difcovered,  continued  I,  between  the  effe- 
minacy and  the  religion  of  Ephefus,  is  prettily  conceived. 
But  the  fpeculation,  I  was  running  into,  is  of  a  moreab- 
ftrufekind;  and  I  would  repeat,  Aspasia,  widiyourleave, 
the  remarks  I  have  made  as  to  the  influence  of  various  ftates 
on  the  manners  of  the  ladies.''  ^  I  am  all  attention9*'  ^ 
ttkCj  with  fingular  politeneis. 


^<  Then,  laid  I,  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  a  politician 
to  a  great  miftrefe  of  politics,   an  arbitrary  conftitudon  of 
government  muft  alwa}^  take  away  the  rights  and  inter- 
courfe  of  perfonal  friendfhip  among  both  fexes,   and  make 
itfelf  be  felt  in  the  innocent  amufements  of  private  life,  as 
well  as  the  management  of  public  bufinefs.     Nor  can  I 
think,    that  this  altogedier  proceeds   from  die  fufpicious 
nature  of  thofe  governments,  but  from  every  man's  defire 
to  imitate  in  his  domeftic  occonomy  that  example^  vrtiicb 
b  fet  in  the  polidcal.     Hence  it  is,  diat  a  (ingle  nadonal 
tyrant  makes  many  family  ones ;  and  when  the  body  of  a 
nadon  becomes  inured  to  defpodc  fway,   die  fendoients, 
that  favour  it,  find  the  readieft  admiffion.    Notwithfbuid- 
ing  theabfurdity  of  them,  they  are  embraced  as  (bund  prin- 
ciples, and  infenfibly  make  their  way,   through  the  delu- 
ded underibnding,  into  the  temper  and  the  manners  of  dat 
people.    If  the  great  monarch  of  the  country  imprilbns  a 
fubjefl)  or  deprives  him  of  his  eflate  and  honours,  without 
affigning  a  reafon  or  producing  an  accuiadon,    the  litde 
monarch  imagines    himfelf  warranted  in    the   licentious 
cxercife    of    this    prerogadve    within  the  limits  of  bis 
own  houfe.     If  the    (ame    monarch    forbids    a  freedom 
of  fpeech  widi  refpeft  to  his  perfon  and  adminiflration ; 
his  petty  imitator,  jealous  of  the  lead  ioAringement  on  the 
authority  of  a  parent  or  an  hufband,  watches  every  un- 
guarded exprei&on,  diat  may  drop  from  his  children,  and 
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exdudes  his  wives  from  all  converfation,  left  thej 
(hould  be  guilty  of  treachery,  or  enamoured  of  a  ftranger. 
Surrounded  thus  by  eunuchs  and  mutes,  denied  every  ad- 
vantage, that  contributes  to  raife  or  refine  the  underftand- 
ing,  let  us  fuppofe  fome  diftinguifhed  beauty  (for  with 
die  Perdans  beauty  alone  is  regarded  in  the  women)  to  be 
taken  into  the  bofom  and  confidence  of  a  mighty  prince. 
Let  us  fuppofe  her  to  interfere  in  ftate- affairs,  though  fht 
be  ignorant  of  mankind,  and  the  true  intereft  of  the  king- 
dom.  The  natural  cffeSt  of  it  muft  be,  that  the  caprice 
of  the  miftrefs  added  to  the  caprice  of  the  prince,  while 
each  is  to  be  gratified  without  controul,  will  r.edouble  the 
miferies  of  a  country.  Such  events  have  often  been  feen 
in  arbitrary  conftitutions  of  government.  What  makes 
the  thing  fo  high  an  abfurdity  in  Perfia,  is  not  only  the 
confined  and  unii\forming  education  of  the  women,  but  its 
contradiction  to  the  fenfe  of  our  anceftors^  who  thought  the 
females  not  qualified  for  bufinefs,  and  by  the  laws  they 
fettled,  have  rendered  the  male  heirs  alone  capable  of  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  throne.  In  this  the  empire  of  Cyrus  has 
varied  from  the  AfTyrian  empire,  whof^  hiftory  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  charafter  of  queen  Semiramis.*'  Methinks, 
returned  Asp  Asi  A,  the  Perfian  ladies  form  a  very  good  contraft 
to  thofe  of  ♦  iEgypt,  who,  as  we  are  told,  drive  bargains, 
go  to  market  and  manage  the  plough,  while  the  men  fit  at 
home  with  the  diflafF  and  fpindle,  performing  the  more 
fedentary  offices,  which  .are  efteemed  here  the  natural 
province  of  the  houfewife.  We  have  none  in  Greece  diat 
refcmblc  them.  ^'  No,  faid  I,  unlefs  you  will  match  them 
with  die  military  ladies  of  Sparta,  who  are  equally  the 
reverfe  of  the  Perfian.  Inured  to  the  fame  exerciles,  the 
fame  hardfhips,  and  the  fame  difcipline  widi  the  men,  diey 
differ  not  in  their  manners.     It  was  the  intention  of  their 

»  Vide  Here  d.JUn. 
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great  lawgiver  to  fubdue  the  paffions,  by  methods  opfdbt 
to  what  are  ufed  in  PerHa.  And  as  in  this  laft  country, 
they  endeavour  to  reftrain  the  women  by  debarring  them 
from  the  fight  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  by  the  confinement 
of  the  body ;  in  the  former,  a  perpetual  femiliarity  with  the 
men  blunts  the  edge  of  irregular  appetites,  while  the  dieck 
that  is  laid  on  fenfuality,  I  mean,  that  fenfe  of  honour, 
which  is  inftilled  early,  has  a  reference  to  the  mind  only 
The  worft  of  it  is,  that  the  rough  genius  of  the  common- 
wealth gives  an  unnatural  boldnefs  and  fiercenefs  to  the 
fex,  which  the  introduction  of  foreign  commerce  into  the 
flate  would  foon  polifh.  And,  in  this  refpe£^,  I  take  it, 
AsPASiA,  Athens  has  a  manifeft  fupcriority.  Free  and 
independent  as  Sparta,  able  to  defend  its  liberties  Jn  the 
field  agatnft  the  moft  numerous  or  warlike  people,  it  care- 
fully  attends  to  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  brings 
home  the  wealth  of  the  moft  diftant  climates  to  its  own 
convenience  and  emolument.  At  the  fame  time  fuch  arc 
its  laws,  and  fuch  are  its  citizens,  that  as  the  one  appear 
to  be  very  wifely  calculated  to  prevent  the  growth  of  dut 
enervating  luxury,  which  is  ufuaily  the  companion  of  trade; 
fo  the  other,  perfuaded  of  the  necdfulnefs  of  fimplicity  to 
fupport  the  dignity  of  Athens,  concur  with  chearfiilnefs  in 
recef\'ing  and  obeying  them.  Under  reftri<^ions  of  this 
nature,  accurately  obferved,  what  happinefs  is  not  derived 
by  commerce  on  every  individual,  as  well  as  on  the  re- 
public ?  Every  man  has  fome  employment,  to  which  he 
is  not  only  induced  by  inclination,  but  by  the  feverity  of 
the  law.  For  here,  if  I  mifVake  not,  idlencfs  is  punifhed 
with  death.  On  thefe  accounts  the  fretful  jealoufies,  which 
difturb  and  imbitter  private  life  in  the  lefs  a£liye  countries, 
are  entirely  unknown  to  the  Athenians.  The  women  arc 
bred  up  in  thofe  arts,  which  become  them ;  are  irKlulged 
on  folenm  feftivals  in  frequenting  the  theatre ;  and  are 
admitted  into  a  great  (hare  of  the  domeftic  management* 
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Bjr  fuch  means,  thejr  gain  an  agreeable  ibftnefs  in  their 
behaviour  without  a  falfe  delicacy,  and  a  liberal  way  of 
thinking,  which  the  men  hardly  arrive  at  in  arbitrary 
governments." 

^  But,  interpoTed  Aspasia  imiling,  notwithftanding  the 
advantageous  circumftances  of  the  Grecian  ladies,  I  be- 
lieve you  are  as  zealous  agaiaft  permitting  them  to  deal  in 
politics,  as  you  were  a  little  while  fince,  againft  conceding 
that  privilege  to  the  £ivourites  of  Perfian  monarchs.** 
^  Such  a  privilege,  replied  I,  is  to  be  granted  only  to  ex- 
traordinary geniulTes ;  and  when  limited  to  thefe,  you  will 
admit,  Aspasia,  diere  is  no  danger  of  its  being  indulged, 
either  frequently,  or  improperly.  However,  your  obfer- 
vadon  is  certainly  very  pertinent,  that  there  is  not  the 
bme  abfurdity  in  making  a  woman  of  parts,  thus  educated, 
the  fiift  minifter  in  the  ftate,  as  in  raifing  the  ignorant 
beauties  of  Perfia  to  an  high  degree  of  confidence."  **  You 
know  the  light,  returned  (he,  in  which  I  was  formerly 
placed,  when  the  ambition  of  my  youth  prompted  me  to 
aim  at  being  admired  and  beloved  by  Pericles.  I  was 
then  traduced  as  a  defigning  politic  intriguer ;  and  the  fine 
underftailding  of  that  great  man  was  ftrangely  depreciated, 
in  being  reprefented  as  a  dupe  to  the  artifice  of  a  woman. 
Bat  I  had  a  mind  to  know  your  fentiments,  and  agree  with 
theoL  You  had  fomething  elfe  to  fay ;  I  am  afraid  I  have 
interrupted  jrou.  **  I  can  have  nothing  to  fay,  anfwered  I, 
when  you  have  any  thing  to  offer."  **  You  have  loft  fight 
of  Ephefus,  faid  fhe."  "  *Tis  true,  faid  I,  and  I  was 
gomg  to  (hew  from  the  very  conftitution  of  Ephefus, 
(which  has  one  of  the  nobleft  harbours  in  the  worid,  and 
therefore  is  a  place  of  the  moft  extenfiv^  trade)  that  a 
greater  freedom  of  courfe  muft  be  indulged  there  to  luxury 
and  the  manners  of  the  women,  than  either  in  Perfia  or  in 
Athens.    For  though  that  place  was  among  the  immediate 
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jes  of  an  arbitrary  goyemmcnt,  and  (notwitb- 


ftaoding  the  article  in  Cimon's  peace)  is  ftill  under  die 
awe  of  it,  it  has  always  beenaDowed  infeveral  immumdeSy 
and  comparativdy  with  die  reft  of  die  emfMre  in  a  rdaza- 
tion  of  abfolute  audiority,  with  a  view  to  encourage  oooi- 
merce,  which  can  never  flourifh  under  the  rigour  of  it 
This  has  brou^t  die  inhabitants  to  converfe  more  openly, 
and  bodi  fezes  meet  together  at  the  public  fairs  and  at 
fumptuous  entertainments.  Thus  the  education  of  the 
women  becomes  free  and  uAcontrouled,  which  fuffidentlj 
diftinguilhes  them  from  thofe  of  Perfia.  Should  you  then 
aik,  why  they  differ  from  the  Athenian  women  ?  That 
too  may  be  folved  without  difficulty.  For  though  in  Athens 
it  may  be  neceflary  for  the  prefervadon  of  its  liberties,  to 
enaft  bws  reftraining  prodigality  and  wantonnefi;  yet 
thofe  laws  are  not  wifhed  for  in  Ephefus,  where  they  wduM 
be  unwilling  even  to  eftablifh  freedom  at  the  expence  of 
their  pleafures ;  fo  that  while  the  Ephefians  (hare  all  the 
advantages  of  commerce,  they  are  fubjed  to  the  evils  of 
unbounded  luxury.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  women  aiieft 
a  gaiety  in  their  dre(s,  a  fpirit  in  the  very  air  of  their  counte- 
nance, and  a  libertine  deportment  unpra^fed  by  any  other 
people.  They  love  to  be  followed  by  the  men,  and  exped  an 
homage,  that  befpeaks  adoradon,  not  efteenu  The  con- 
fequence  of  it  is,  that  they,  who  fet  a  value  upon  their 
perfons,  (and  indeed,  there  are  few  ^o  do  not)  have  an 
averdon  to  an  hufband ;  and  the  city  owes  its  populoufiieft, 
not  fo  much  to  the  intermarriages  of  its  inhabitants,  as  to  the 
concourfe  of  {{rangers.  I  knew  a  lady  of  this  turn  of  mind, 
who  refufed  an  *  Ephefian  of  uncommon  parts  and  fenfe,frooi 
a  ridiculous  caprice.  Such  an  one  amongft  you,  Aspasia, 
would  have  been  defervedly  infamous.  For  in  Athens 
matrimony  is  held    honourable  and  highly    encouragedi 

•  See  Utter  CJtXXV. 
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Hence  an  Athenian  matron  is  bdoved  and  refpeded,  whca 
old.  As  fhe  has  been  diligent  in  the  education  of  her 
fiuBiilj)  (he  looks  back  on  her  paft  life  with  pleafure,  and 
has  a  pro(pe6l  in  her  children,  which  contributes  to  prolong 
her  happinefs*  An  Ephefian  beauty,  when  the  charms  of 
her  peribn  wear  off,  and  with  them  (he  lays  afide  the  luxury 
of  drefs,  incapable  of  reforting  for  confolation  to  the  folid 
pleafures  of  domeftic  life,  lofes  her  former  chearfulnefs, 
and  fpends  the  reft  of  her  days  in  the  low  arts  of  detrai^ng 
from  the  young  and  handfbme.''  ^  In  truth,  Cleander, 
returned  Aspasia,  the  Adienian  lady  is  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  preference  you  have  given  her  over 
all  others.  You  feem  to  thinks  fhe  has  every  good  quality 
of  the  Spartan,  Ephefian,  and  Perfian,  without  any  of 
their  foibles/'  ^  Moft  evidently,  faid  I,  for  fhe  has  the 
manly  fenfe  of  the  Spartan,  without  her  rough  feverity ;  the 
fprightly  eafe  of  the  Ephefian,  without  her  lafcivioufhefs ; 
and  the  modeft  referve  of  the  Perfian,  without  her  flavifh 
rcclufenefs/* 

I  flatter  myfelf,  deareft  Htppias,  thou  wilt  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  virgins  of  Attica  on  the  reading  of  this  letter  ; 
and  believe  them  for  the  future  to  be  the  choiceft  bleffings 
of  Oromaspes,  not  the  baneful  gifts  of  Arimanius. 
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Amorces  to  Cleander.    From  Pedafiu 


THE  intelligence  you  fent  me  of  Zopyrus's  defigns 
againft  Caunus,  vn^  {o  long  delayed  by  contrary  wiods 
and  other  accidents,  before  it  reached  my  hands,  that  I  bd 
not  time  to  take  all  the  neceflary  precautions  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  my  government.  The  province  was  unfumiflid 
of  the  beft  part  of  the  troops,  which  are  ufually  quartered 
in  it,  they  having  been  ordered  away  to  the  general  ren- 
dezvous  at  Sardis ;  and  the  citizens  of  Caunus  obfti' 
natcly  infifting  upon  dieir  privilege  of  receiving  no  Perfiao 
garrifon,  I  found  myfelf  without  a  force  fufficient  to  compd 
them  to  it,  and  could  only  exhort  them  by  letters  to  pre* 
ferve  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  write  to  the  (acrapi 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  af&ftance.  In  the  mean 
time,  ZoPYRUS  with  his  (hips  came  before  the  town,  and 
fent  in  a  meiTage  to  the  inhabitants,  with  offers  of  die  mod 
advantageous  conditions,  if  they  would  furrender  themfdves 
into  his  hands.  The  Caunians  after  confultation  returned 
for  anfwer,  that  though  they  ftiould  be  willing  to  deliver 
up  their  city  to  one  of  his  noble  birth  and  excellent  qua- 
lities, they  could  by  no  means  give  admittance  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 2oPYRUs  little  expeding  this  reply,  landed  his 
men,  and  began  the  aflault  in  form.    The  inhabitants  made 
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a  very  gallant  defence;  and  Zopyrus  himfdf  was  kilkd 

b/ Alcidas,  a  native  of  the  place,  in  attempting  to  fcale 

Ae  walls.     Upon  v^ich  his  troops  retired  in  diforder  to 

their  (hips,  and  within  a  few  hours  failed  away.     The  daj 

after  this  action,  I  arrived  myfelf  with  a  thoufand  foot  and 

three  hundred  horfe,  whom  I  had  found  means  to  draw 

together.     The  Caunians  evened  their  gates  to  me  without 

refiftance.     I  reprimanded  them  for  their  former  refuial 

to  admit   a  garrifon ;  telling  them,  I  expefted  them  to 

deliver  up  to  me  thofe  who  had  advifed  that  meafure,  as 

well  as  thofe  who  correfponded  with  the  enemy,  under  pain 

of  fcrfeiting  their  privileges.     The  terror  of  arms,  Cle- 

AVDER,  is  a  moft  excellent  monitor.     My  demands  were 

complied  with,  and  I  returned  to  this  place  with  my  pri- 

bncrs,  whofe  examinations  I  have  font  up  to  court,  and 

2xpe(El    the    king's    further    pleafure    concerning    them. 

rHERON,  the  Rhodian,  Cratippus's  brother,  (who  for 

ome  years  has  been  fettled  here)  contributed  not  a  little, 

)y  his  perfuations  and  example,  towards  the  brave  refiftance 

nade  to  thefe  piratical  adventurers,  and  was  very  inftru- 

nental  in  helping  to  difcover  fome,  who  had  been  con* 

rerned  in  pra£tices  with  them. 

I  am  told,  my  enemies  at  court  have  inftnuated,  that  I 
xras  indire£tiy  concerned  in  this  attempt,  and  had  given 
Zopy R  vs  fecret  affurances  of  joining  him,  in  cafe  he  met 
Bnth  fuccefs.  May  I  (hare  the  fete  of  the  curfed  *  Ari- 
MANius,  when  the  feven  thoufand  years  have  finiflied  their 
courfe,  if  the  nature  of  the  fe£ls,  as  well  as  my  own  con- 


*  The  Perflans  believed,  that  the  lower  world  (hoald  be  in  fubjc^tioii 
U>A«iMANivs  for  (even  thoufand  years,  after  which  order  fhould  be 
rcOored,  andOaoMASoes  reign  without  oppoHtioB.  Vide  Hyde  de  Rcr 
iigione  vetcnim  Pctfaram. 
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(cieDCCy  does  not  acquit  me.  Can  it  be  alledgcd  until  aqr 
colour  of  reafon,  that  I  ought  to  have  hazarded  the  king's 
authority,  or  perhaps  driven  the  Caunians  into  an  opai 
levolty  bjr  attempting  to  force  a  garrifbn  upon  them,  befare 
the  reinforcements,  \;diich  I  expeded,  arrived  ?  Or  wifl 
it  be  (aid,  diat  I  omitted  one  ftep,  which  the  weaknds  of 
die  province  fuffered  me  to  take,  that  was  proper  tofecure 
its  tranqillity  ? 

I  defire  nothing  but  juftice  in  this  affair:  I  amooo* 
vinced,  I  (hall  meet  with  it  before  the  tribunal  of  Aeta- 
XERXES ;  and  to  that  I  willingly  fubmit  my  life,  mj 
reputation,  and  my  fortunes.     Adieu. 

P. 


|. 
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Smerdis  to  Cleander. 

WHEN  my  zeal  for  the  purity  and  prevalence  of  the 
Magian  fcheme  of  religion  is  alarmed,  I  am  almoft  tranfported 
into  an  unbecoming  violence.     But  f  when  I  refledlon  thee 
and  thy  friendfhip)  the  fofter  paf&ons  take  place,  which 
draw  me  back  to   fentiments  of  moderation  and  peace. 
Doft  thou  a(k  v^t  incident  has  raifed  my  zeal  ?.  Know, 
Cleander,  that  in  the  Ipacious  grove  adjoining  to  the 
palace  of  Arsaces  in  the  foreft  of  Nyfa,  fome  conceal- 
ed Sabians  have  ere£ted  a  marble  altar ;  and,  under  the 
proteAion  of  that  ^e  (atrap,    have  in  the   night  time 
performed  their  horrid  incantations.    Not  long  fmce  they 
Were  difcovered  by  fome  true  worfhippers  in  the  cele* 
bration  of  a  ceremony  peculiar  to  them,  that  of  boiling 
the  kid  in  the  mother's  milk ;  by  which  they  impioufly 
and  impertinently  invite  the  fuperior  intelligences  of  the 
ftars  to  refide  in  their  images.     Thou  knoweft  the  fum- 
mary  courfe  of  our  proceedings :  they  were  feized,  con- 
vided  before  the  archimage,   and  delivered  over  to  the 
curies   of  Ahrimak,  and  the  torments  of  the  avenging 
angels. 

f  Smibdis  (cetns  to  entertain  the  good-natured  opinion  of  Antonikus, 
**  tfiat  we  ought  to  think  over  the  Tirtues  and  excelienciea  of  our  feveral 
loquintance,  when  we  have  a  mind  to  indulge  ourfelTes,  and  be  chearful/' 
AatoD.  Mcdit.  L.  VI.  p.  56.  Edit.  Lond.  1697.    Note  by  the  tranllator. 
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Believe  me,  the  ftate  of  Median  piety  aiFeds  me  with 
indignation  and   forrow !    This  fed  has  of  late   gained 
ground  upon  us  in  feveral  parts  of  the  %aft ;  and  though 
the  abilities  of  our  prophet  once  defeated  the  induftry  of 
it,  infomuch  that  the  holy  flame   glowed   in  all  minds, 
as  well  as  burnt  on  the  (brines  of  all  Perfia ;  jret  we  have 
been  fince  returning  to  the  fenfelefs  rites  he  taught  us 
to  difdain.     I  obferve  at  the  fame  time,  with  die  higheft 
fatisfa£tion,  the  attachment  of  our  monarch  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Zenda;  (and  the  only  hopes  of  the  magi 
are  centered  there :)  but  neither  the  encouragement  he 
has  vouchfafed  to  the  Jews,  whofc  praftices  are  diredly 
oppofite  to  Sabianlfm,  and  who  worfhip  in  thdr  temples 
by  continual  fire ;  nor  the  arms  he  gives  us   to  deftroy 
the  wicked;  neither  the  lenity   nor  feverity  of  the  go- 
vernment,  can   fecure  us  from  the    wiles  of    falihood; 
neither  arguments  nor  power.     Thou  wilt  here  be  apt  tp 
objeft,  perverted  by  the  reafonings  of  thy  Grecian  friends, 
"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  allow  an  intercommimity 
of  religions  ?  Such  an  exertion  of  the  legal  authority,  as 
that  which  you  have  mentioned,  can  only  lop  the  branches ; 
but  who  will  tear  up   the  root  ?    You  may  cut  oflT  the 
excrefcences ;    but  who  can  clcanfe  the  ill  humours  that 
produce  them  ?  You  may  clofe  the  wound  for  a  feafon ; 
but  will  it  not  open  with  the  firft  diforder?"     AH  this 
is  true,  and  it  might  perhaps   be  worthy  the  wifdom  of 
the  good  being,  to  fend  a  genius  like  Zoroaster  upon 
earth,  in  every  generation  of  men,  to  preferve  the  know- 
ledge and  worfhip  of  him  in   its  full  purity.     In  the  mean 
time  we  his  followers  mufl  ufe  force,  while  we  arc  with- 
out infpi ration ;  we  muft  not  accept  the  precarious  fub- 
miflion  of  the  Underflanding,  while  the  reafon  is   weak) 
the  heart  depraved ;  we  muft  prevent  this  danger  by  the 
means    we  have,  and   not   wait  for  thofe  we  have  not. 
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sft  thou,  fiiys  die  prophet  in  his  facred  volume,  a 
putting  out  CO  fea  in  a  ftonn ;  and  wouldeft  thou  not 
bain  the  avmcT  of  it,  to  keep  in  harbour,  left  it  dafli 
inft  the  rocks,  and  be  loft  ?  Seeft  thou  a  man  travel- 
;  into  a  ifar  country,  and,  inftead  of   preferring  the 

and  beaten  path,  taking  his  way  through  barren 
ths,  burning  (ands,  expofed  to  the  fury  of  wild  beafts, 
1  the  ftings  of  fcorpions  ',  wouldeft  thou  not  force  him 
be  ruled  by  thee  ?''  Again,  <'  Seeft  thou  another  pre- 
ing  to  throw  himfelf  from  a  (harp  point  on  one  of 

mountains  of  Caucafus ;  and  wouldeft  thou  not  lay  thine 
ids  on  the  wretch,  left  he  bring  mifchief  on  himfelf?  Even 
et  it  be  to  every  (Inner,  who  departeth  from  the  truth  to 
eviL'' 

This  being  the  opinion  of  the  book,  I  own,  many 
:  the  doubts,  which  have  arifen  in  my  mind  concern- 
{  thy  reiidence  among  the  idolaters  of  the  weft.  If  I 
re  fometimes  been  afraid,  left  the  pro^e  difputations 
ibphifts  fully  thy  unfpotted  faith,  I  have  reeolle^ied^ 
It  the  iame  prophet,  who  commands  us  to  avoid 
try  pollution  of  the  elements,  which  are  the  feeds  of 

things,  commands  us  to  avoid  every  pollution  of  the 
il,  which  contains  the  feeds  of  reafon,  immortality^ 
i  happineis.  Then  have  I  wiihed  thee  to  fly  away  from 
It  detefted  country  on  the  wings  of  the  mornings 
at  diou  mighteft  no  more  be  liable  to  fufpicion.  If  at 
ber  times  I  have  thought  thee  too  firm  to  be  fliaken 
>m  the  genuine  principles  of  Zoroaster's  law,  I  have 
colleded,  that  the  fame  prophet,  who  exhorts  us,  what- 
'cr  temptations   we  combat,  to  hold  faft  to  the  religion 

Oromaspes,  and  to  fuffer  our  minds  to  afcend  from 
Jth  to  heaven,  as  the  fun  mounts  above  the  level  of  the 
aters  to  the  zenith,  whence  he  emits  his  warmeft  and 
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moft  enlivening  rays;  exh<»ts  us  likewife,  for  want  of 
power,  by  reproof  and  by  inftmdion,  to  perfiiade  diofe, 
M^o  are  defiled  with  error,  to  foriake  it ;  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, diat  thou  wouldeft  compaffionatdy  free  the  prifixier 
from  die  captivity,  which  fooths  him,  for  it  may  ipeedily 
end  in  his  deftruftion. 

I  conjure  thee,  hide  not  the  profefion  of  our  law ;  gird 
up  thy  loins  with  die  holy  girdle}   let  me  not  be  ttdd 
again  of  diy  private  expiadons,  to  appeafe  Ac  prophet 
for  what  thou  foftly  calleft  the  neceflary  emiffions  of 
duty,  but  are  in  truth  die  Ihamefol  compliances  of  fear. 
Addreis    thyfelf  to   the  philofophers  and  magiftrates  of 
Athens:     let  them  bow    no   longer   to  idd-Gods  and 
idol-paiEons,  but  adopt  die  Deity  and  the  morals  of  Zo- 
roaster.    Think  on  die  example  propofed  to  diee  by 
that  great  man,  m^o  looking  on  death  with  contempt, 
when  fet  againft  the  eftablifhment' of  his   doArines  in 
the  hearts  of  others,  not  only  hazarded,  but  loft  his  life, 
in  endeavouring  to  convert  Aroasp,  king  of  the  Scythians. 
Be  thou  comfoi'ted  alfo  in  remembring  the  tjpeedy  ven- 
geance inflided  on   that  ftubbom   prince    by  Darius. 
Such  may  be  die  fate  of  Adiens  from  die  pious  Arta- 
xerxes,  if  flie  refufe  to  hear  thy  miffion,  and  treat  thee 
with  a  Scythian  barbarity.    But  if,  as  is  moft  probablei 
in  a  (late  renowned  for  letters  and  for  wit,  her  philofo- 
phers attempt  to  confute,  and  her  poets  to  ridicule  thee ; 
be  afiured,  as  the  (acred  fire  on  our  altars  is  finochered 
for  a  dnie  by  the  (hrubs  and  flowers  that  are    thrown 
upon  it,  yet  is  neverthelefs  raifed  and  fupported  by  them; 
fo  is  it  with  truth,  which  makes  every  impediment  in  its  way 
the  proper  matter  for  itfelf  to  work  upon,  and  converts  the 
means  intended  for  its  overthrow,  into  thofe  of  its  credit 

and  propagadon. 

C. 
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LETTER      CXL* 


Cleander  to  Hydaspes. 

ALCIBIADES  came  yeftcrday  on  a  vifit  tof'  Phile- 
mon and  myfelf,  and  we  had  a  private  fympodum.     He 
had  fcarce  entered  the   apartment,  when  he  laughed,  and 
faid,  *'  I  have  juft  been  prefent  at  the  deliberations  of  art 
ingenious  affembly,  into  which  I  am  lately  admitted."     t 
warrant  you,  interrupted  I,  fome  party  of  pleafure.     You 
have  perhaps  been  contriving  fome  conceit  or  fcheme  to 
take  place   at  the  approaching  Orgies.     "  No,  anfwered 
he ;    by   Hercules,    you  were  never  more   miftaken.'* 
Then  you  have   been  difcourfmg,    returned    I,    with    a 
knot  of  fophifts  or  philofopers.     '*  Why  in  truth,  replied 
he,    it   was   fo  grave  a   meeting,    that   you  would  havd 
imagined,   had  you  looked  at  us,  it  was  a   company   of 
philofophers ;   and  yet  our  conference  was  fo  void  of  all 
meaning,    that  it  might   vie   with  the  difputations  of  a 
fophift.       To  hold   you   no  longer  in  fufpenfc,    a   fet  of 
young  citizens,  who  are  fond  of  attending  the  debates  of 
the   people,    and  have  a  mind  to  make  themfelves,    not 
able  ftatefmen,    but    popular   orators,    have   compofed  a 
a  fociety,  where,  in  imitation  of  the  great  objcfts  of  So- 
CRATEs's  ridicule,  they  talk  extempore  on   every  topic, 
that  is  offered  them."    **  I  perceive,  interpofed  Phile- 
mon, there  is  a  great  fpirit  of  eloquence  gone  forth  into 
the  world ;    and  the  forum   (it   is   now  fuggcded)    was 
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not  dedgned  fo  much  for  the  tranfadion  of  bufinds,  as 
for  at  vain  oftentation  of  the  capacity.  If  Mikkkva,  the 
tutelar  Goddefs  of  Athens,  inspires  not  our  pofterity 
with  better  thoughts,  the  affairs  of  the  fenate  and  aflembly 
may  degenerate  into  carelefi  amufementSr  Thefe  trifles 
lead  to  ferious  *  misfortunes.^  ^  Pniyr  f^d  I,  who  are 
the  rulers  of  your  club  i^  Not  I,  answered  Alcieiadzs, 
though  a  member  of  it.  *<  I  take  that  for  granted,  return- 
ed I ;  and  it  is  impoffible  for  any  one  but  a  fopkift,  to  be 
ekber  the  fraiper  or  condu&or  of  it.  You  are  in  Ac 
right,  replied  he:  Theon  and  IsAGORASy  who  are  of 
that  {i^y  both  of  them  (liperior  to  us  in  years,  feem 
to  be  our  chief  demagogues  and  mans^ers^  Tlie  one 
was  a  follpwer  of  Hippias^  and  imkates  him  in  eondle* 
nels,  whicl)  he  looks  upon  as  a  proof  of  genius,  (though, 
you  know,  it  may  difcover  either  great  ftrength  or  po- 
verty of  parts :}  the  other  was  a  fcholar  of  Gorcias, 
and  values  himfelf  on  a  fiorid  copioufhefi.  The  former 
is  of  fo  ridipuloits  an  afpedt,  that  he  would  make  a 
droll  figure  in  the  paintihgs  of  Pyriecus  ;.  and  the  lat- 
ter is  a  man  of  fuch  univerdd  attainments,  that  he  prefum- 


*  pBitiMOR  fecms  to  hare  been  of  the  fame  fentiments  witb  Cicito, 
who  put$  thcie  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  elder  Cato  ia  the  piece  ir 
SituOttit,  **  ^odfiUgtre  out  muHre  vokHs  externa,  tmaximms  r^ffpUkmi  A 
HUefcemtiUs  UkefaStias  referietu, 

C«d,  fKl  Vfpram  rewtpvbiktm  Umt^m  owpfifis  th\m  nto  f  Jie  twim  pmnmtaati,  ti 
tf  im  Nmm  Ptttm  iud^^  rej^omhaur  a  atig,  et  bme  im^rUtUt, 

PrmttnUj^  Orstortt  tmtiy  fluUmii,  ad§lifuHhili. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Alcuiadks  (hould  hare  this  conreriation  witb 
PBiLEMOif,  who  foreiaw  the  ruin,  that  would  be  biDoght^opoB  the  ftatt 
bf  the  precipitate  advice  and  meafures  of  fuch  citizens  »  tbac  jooBi 
Athenian.  He  engaged  hi$  countrymen  afterwards  in  the  fatal  ezpedi' 
tion  to  Sicily.  Should  it  be  aikedi  hoy^  one  of  f^  romantic  and  debauched 
a  turn  could  maintain  any  coirefpondcnce  with  the  grave  PniaiMoiii  it 
may  be  laid,  he  did  like  CATiLiif  b,  bttwt  ftbi /peeit  gtMm  vhmtu  aj 
Untre^    Hote  by  the  Tranflator. 
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ed  to  Contend  in  tragedjr  with  Euripides  himfelf.  They 
faave  (b  high  a  regard  for  the  improvements  of  dieir  pu- 
pils, that  they  always  take  contrary  fideS)  and  frequently 
keep  die  converiation  to  themfelves.  As  ibon  as  Theok 
has  uttered  two  or  three  fentences  with  fome  diifi-* 
cidty  and  much  formality^  the  forward  IsaCoras  lays 
hold  of  them,  allows  him  die  whole  extent  of  his  argu- 
meat)  but  perhaps  drinks  it  not  to  die  purpofe;  and 
after  he  has  proceeded- in  his  ufual  ftrain  of  declamadon, 
the  fame  fendments  purfued  in  different  words,  and 
warmly  argued,  furnifli  out  the  exercife  of  the  day." 
^<  But  faid  I,  though  your  difputes  are  not  carried  on 
in  the  beft  manner,  you  keep  yourfdves  in  breath,  I 
imagine,  by  treating  fubjeds  of  importance  as  a  trial  of 
your  invention."  "  Yes,  rejoined  Alcibiaoes;  wc 
have  talked  over  every  charadler  in  *  Homer  from 
Achilles  to  Th£rsites;  and  have  ftarted  it  as  a 
problem  of  difficult  foludon,  whether  Nkstor  or  Ulys^ 
SEs  was  the  wifeft  ?  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been  in 
Ithaca  accidentally,  (where  hardly  any  body  elfe  ever 
was,)  valued  himfelf  much  upon  it,  and  told  us,  <^  he 
mig^t  perhaps  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  one,  whom  he 
had  propofed  as  the  pattern  of  his  travels;  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  when  he  traverfed  the  rocky  ifland, 
which  was  the  royal  patrimony  of  the  hero,  that  the 
good  efFedb  of  his  government  exifted  vifibly  in  the 
bee  of  the  country  dU  now."  He  concluded  with  fome 
fmart  refle^ons  or  ftrong  things  to  the  difadvantage  of 
old  NssTOR.      Such,   Cleander,  are  the  means,  by 

T2 


*  The  lbphtft«  were  Md  of  eztra^Hog  topics  of  <leelimatlon]froiii  the 
poets,  efpedally  from  Hon  br,  ai  maf  be  coUeAed  from  the  Dialogues  of 
PiATo.  It  U  iaid  in  odc  of  them,  that  Hjvpias  of  Elis  had  thrown  all 
the  precepts  ncceflary  for  inAituting  youth  into  an  oration,  and  cailed  it 
••  Nkstor^s  advice  loaSjn.** 
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which  many  of  the  Athenians  have  learnt  a  Vicious  fluenqr 
of  words,  and  a  petulant  vivacity.  But  we  begin  to  be 
tired  of  antiquity,  and  arc  defcended  to  the  worft  of  all 
modern  produ£tions,  the  regulations  of  our  own  focie* 
ty."  **  One  fhould  apprehend,  anfwered  I,  they  muft 
be  wretched  fubjefls  of  difcourfe.  The  flowers  of  do* 
quence  can  never  flourifli  or  be  raifed  on  barren  foils'* 
**  True,  faid  he ;  yet  you  know  there  is  art  required 
in  glofling  over  a  ftatute  or  old  order  of  the  aficmbly^ 
and  the  fate  of  a  queflion  will  now  and  then  depend  on  a 
defeft  in  the  vmy  of  drawing  it,  or  in  the  form  of 
proceeding  to  confider  it.  We  train  ourfelves  therefore 
to  a  qualification  fo  material  to  the  interefts  of  the  repub- 
lic." "  But,  continued  I,  this  might  be  an  improvii^ 
exercife,  if  you  would  refolve  to  digeft  in  jour  minds 
the  matter  of  a  curious  fubje£l,  which  would  admit  fome 
difFerencc  of  opinion  concerning  it,  before  the  day  of  de- 
bate. As  to  the  expreflions,  the  lefs  they  are  premedi- 
tated, methiiiks  the  better."  "  I  agree  with  you,  re- 
turned Alcibi  AD  Es,  and  had  once  the  boldnels  to  move  what 
you  mention.  I  believe  it  is  almofl  the  only  time  I  ever 
troubled  them  with  my  thoughts  at  all.  For  I  have 
learnt  from  Socrates,  not  to  talk  of  any  thing,  before 
I  have  confidered  it ;  fo  that  in  this  fociety  I  generally 
entertain  myfelf  with  the  wifdom  of  others,  and  ob- 
ferve  a  more  than  Pythagoric  filence.  It  was  laid,  in 
objedion  to  it,  that  the  very  end  of  the  meeting  woul4 
be  deftroyed,  which  was  "  to  fpeak  without  thinking.'' 
"  A  noble  inftitution,  cried  Philemon  ;  thefe  men  wouU 
ill  imitate  your  uncle  Pericles,  whofe  excellent  talents, 
as  an  orator,  were  formed,  not  by  an  idle  loquacity,  but 
by  long  application  to  philofophy,  joined  to  great  na* 
tural  quicknefs  and  comprehenfion  of  parts.  Words  arc 
only   tlie   inftruments    to    convey    our    thoughts!  and 
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you  might  as  well  flatter  yourfelf  to  become  a  painter  at 
once,  by  taking  a  pencil  into  your  hand,  ak  a  mafter 
of  eloquence,  by  gaining  a  readinefs  of  fpeech."  "  You 
may  remember,  faid  Alcibiades,  that  Thucydides, 
who  fucceeded  Cimon  in  the  oppofite  intereft  to  Peri- 
cles, founded  a  fort  of  political  ledture,  and  paid  fome 
fophift  very  largely  for  his  afliduity  in  teaching  that 
fcience  to  the  young  Athenians.  What  would  you  fay 
Tiow  (fince  you  feem  to  think  we  want  good  materials  for 
debating)  if  the  two  inftitutions  were  joined  together ; 
and  the  difciples  of  this  laft,  after  a  certain  time,  deliver- 
ed to  the  care  of  Theon  and  Isagoras,  that  they 
might  produce  in  the  fociety,  for  th«  encouragement  of 
eloquence,  thofe  abilities  they  had  acquired  in  the  fchool 
of  politics?'*  **  Forgive  me,  replied  he,  if  I  cannot  be 
pleafant  on  a  matter  of  fuch  lading  confequence.  For  I 
take  this  faculty  of  difcourfing  on  both  fides  of  a  queftion, 
which  the  fophifts  are  fond* of  exerting  themfelves  and 
communicating  to  others,  not  to  be  fo  hurtful  to  fcience, 
as  dangerous  to  virtue.  It  tempts  us  to  lay  afide  fmcerity, 
and  to  vamifti  over  falfhood;  it  introduces  fomcthing  of 
the  drama,  into  public  councils,  and  familiarizes  our  youth 
to  the  a<^ing  a  part."  C. 
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LETTER      CXU. 


Orsam^s  to  Clxander.    From  Taoces  on  the  borders 

of  the  Perils  guUl 

IN  the  leifure  of  a  few  mondis  recefs  from  the  court, 
I  want  no  inducement,  Cleanoeh,  to  refume  mj  cor- 
refpondence  with  thee^  From  the  opinion  thou  baft  formed 
of  me,  thou  wilt  readily  conceive,  how  great  a  relief  I 
find  in  this  retirement  from  the  hurry  ^nd  diffipation  of  a 
public  life.  Taoces  (for  that  is  the  na^e  of  this  place 
from  the  neighbouring  prcimoatQry )  was  aui  ancient  [Jeafure- 
feat  of  the  Achsmenian  princes,  the  arKeftors  of  Cyrus, 
but  has  fmce  paft  by  grant  into  the  £unily  of  Parmys* 
The  picaiantnefs  of  the  place  is  greatly  owing  to  its  ma-' 
ritime  fituati9n,  and  to  the  natural  variety  of  its  wood- 
lands, lawns,  and  water  ;  though  very  conftderable  im- 
provements have  been  made  by  large  plantations  in  the 
paradlfes,  that  encompafs  it.  Nor  is  the  beauty  of  its  proT- 
pedls  diminiflied  from  the  contraft  of  a  more  barren  and 
mountainous  country,  viewed  at  a  diftance,  towards  the 
borders  of  Carmania.  Above  Taoces,  about  two  hundred 
itadia  upon  the  river  Granis,  which  at  this  place  hUs  into 
the  Perfian  gulf,  ftands  Gabae,  one  of  the  royal  palacesi 
as  P^rgada  was  the  odier,  between  which  the  kings  of 
Perfia  in  former  times  refided;  for  the  champain  country 
about  diefe  places  reconunended  dieir  iituation  to  our  an- 
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dent  monarchs,  whoTe  pleafures  confifted  in  manly  ex* 
erciies,  and  whoTe  chief  diverfion  was  the  chafe.  In  thofe 
<iays  adl  the  yooth  of  Perfia,  educated  after  the  difcipline 
of  our  ancient  fchools,  were  called  upon  in  their  turns  to 
attend  their  fovereign  to  the  field;  not  indeed  fo  often 
againft  the  human  kind,  as  in  the  purfuit  of  favage  ani-* 
mals,  with  which  they  were  frequently  expofed  to  no  lefs 
haaurdous  encounters,  and  by  this  means  properly  trained 
to  all  the  ftratagems  and  toils  of  war.  They  then  purfued 
the  game  on  foot,  and  contended  in  (peed  with  the  fwifteft 
animals ;  for  till  the  dmes  of  Cyrus  a  horfe  was  little 
known  in  Perfia.  Paiargada  is  fituated  upon  the  river 
Agradatus,  now  more  commonly  called  after  the  name  of 
our  immortal  Cyrus,  The  courfe  of  it  is  through  the 
vale  of  Perils,  the  middle  and  moft  fruitful  part  of  the 
country.  Cyrus,  even  after  he  had  begun  the  moft  mag* 
nificent  palace  of  the  eaft,  ftill  retained  a  particular  fond- 
nefs  for  that  place.  There  paft  the  clofing  fcene  of  his 
glorious  life ;  and  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  that  ancient 
(eat  of  his  anceftors,  he  ordered,  that  his  remains  fhould 
be  depofited.  His  fepulchre  is  plain  and  Ample,  diftin« 
guiihed  only  by  an  obelifl;,  which  ftands  in  the  centre 
of  a  thick  wood.  Within  the  palace  of  Pafargada  are  the 
courts  of  juftice,  and  the  ancient  fchools ;  the  former  fup« 
pUed  by  the  itinerant  judges,  who  are  fent  annually  through 
all  the  provinces ;  the  latter  now  under  the  dire<£Hon  of 
the  Magi.  But  they,  C^eander,  are  more  induftrious 
to  maintain  the  reputation,  and  promote  the  (peculative 
ftudies  of  their  own  order,  than  to  fee  the  fpirit  of  the 
ancient  difciple  preferved  in  its  full  vigor.  Paiargada  is 
now  become  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  colleges  of  their 
profeffion ;  another  fettlement  they  had  in  a  village  near 
adjacent,  which  bore  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  till  Di RIU9 
obliged  them  to  remove  from  thence,  and  built  the  towa 
of  ^at  name  upon  the  mouQtainf .    The  court  is  this  Ijpring 
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at  Perf^polis,  from  whence  the  great  king  is  expcEttd  to 
make  a  progrefs  to  Pafargada.  Except  in  thcfe  progrcflcs, 
the  concourfe  and  fplendour  of  a  Perfian  court  is  feldom 
feen  there;  yet,  without  that,  even  indiefe  remote  comcn 
of  Perfia,  frequent  opportunities  oflfer  of  mixing  in  a  very 
polite  and  various  fociety.  The  vojrages  of  the  Phoenicians 
have  of  late  ages,  thou  knowefl,  opened  a  commerce  of 
literature  between  the  moft  diflant  climates  of  the  eaft  and 
weft;  which  has  occafioned  a  great  refort  of  ftrangers, 
cfpccially  of  the  Grecian  fophifts,  into  thefe  parts;  for 
they,  whofe  refearches  after  knowledge  carry  them  even 
to  the  Indian  Brachman^ '  will  not  fail  to  vifit  the  ichools 
of  the  Magi.  The  fituation  of  my  PerHan  villa  puts  ine 
fomctimes  in  the  way  of  thcfe  learned  guefts  ;  they  are  ge- 
nerally introduced  to  me  by  the  courteous  Mage  Teaspes 
who  obliges  pARr.fVS  and  me  with  his  company  in  this 
agreeable  retirement.  The  adjacent  promontory  of  Taoces 
affords  a  commodious  harbour  to  the  Tyrian  merchants. 
Among  them  I  often  meet  with  men  of  a  large  mind,  and 
improved  underftanding ;  fuch  as  I  have  heard  thy  brother 
HirpiAs  dcfcribed  to  me  by  the  great  men,  who  have  feen 
him   at  the  court  of  Ecbatana.  ^ 

I  have  long  entertained  an  opinion,  that  there  was  a 
nearer  confanguinity  between  the  diftant  nations  of  the 
earth,  than  they  themfclvcs  are  generally  apprised  of.  My 
happening,  upon  fome  occaHon,  to  fuggeft  this  hint  in  a 
mixt  co^r.pany  of  Greeks  and  AfKitlcs,  who  were  met  not 
long  fince  at  Taoces,  brought  on  a  converfation,  that  has 
a  good  deal  confirmed  me  in  thefc  fentiments.  Python, 
the  Athenian  agent,  who,  being  in  thefe  parts  upon  his 
mercantile  affairs,  chanced  to  be  one  of  the  company,  faid 
with  fome  earncflnefs,  that  though,  in  the  relation  he 
flood  to  a  certain  ftate,  he  fliould  be  unwilling  to  give  up 
a.  point  fo  interefting  to  many  of  the  Greeks,  as  that  of 
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their  being  the  Auro'xdwif  of  their  native  country ;  yet  he 
Ihould  with  pleafure  attend  to  any  difcoveries  of  a  natural 
alliance  between  them  and  the  fubjecls  of  the  great  king. 
"  I  fear,  faid  Teaspes,  you  muft  firft  relinquifli  thopj 
boafled  pretenfions  of  your  Grecian  friends,  before  any 
fuch  relation  between  them  and  thefe  eaflern  nations  can 
be  made  out  ?  Iromus,  a  Phoenician  merchant,  who  fat 
by,  VI  as  Jifpofed  to  treat  the  fubjccft  with  raillery,  and  al- 
ledged,  that  confidering  the  barbarous  ftate  of  ancient 
Greece,  before  Cadmus  introduced  humanity  among  its 
early  inhabitants,  he  faw  nothing  extravagant  in  the  pre- 
tenliuis  of  thcfc  Greeks,  who  make  their  firft  anceftors 
the  rpontaneour>  produft  of  the  earth."  It  muft  be  owned, 
replied  Python,  that  there  is  a  great  mixture  of  fable  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  Grecian  hiftory.  But  will  not 
the  fan.'-  objection  lie  to  the  hiftory  of  all  other  nations,  if 
you  attempt  to  trace  them  up  to  their  firft  original  ?  Thus, 
iflKACHUS  beftilcd  the  offspring  of  OcE  ANUS  and  Tethys, 
this  carries  his  arir.:quity  to  that  height,  as  to  leave  it  un- 
certain, who  were  his  progenitors.  And  is  not  Semi- 
ram  is,  in  like  manner,  reported  to  be  the  daughter  of 
the  Syrian  Goddefs  ?*'  "  I  have  had,  faid  Teaspes,  fe- 
veral  oj  port  unities  of  converfing  intimately  with  the  priefts 
of  Byblos,  who,  you  will  allow,  deferve  to  be  confulted 
in  poiiHs  cf  the  earliell  antiquity;  and  I  can  with  confi- 
dence anirm,  that  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Greeks,  till  the 
a;ra  of  the  Olympiads,  there  is  very  little  certainty  to  be 
collecled  from  any  traditions  or  monuments,  that  have 
been  prefcrvtd  by  their  own  hiftorians.  I  muft  fo  far, 
however,  difient  from  Iromus  as  to  believe,  that  there 
were  diftinft  communities  and  forms  of  government  efta- 
blifticd  by  the  Pelafgi,  before  the  coming  of  C/^dmus 
into  Greece.  Phoenicia  had  fent  colonies  thither  long 
before  tliat  which  he  fettled  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  The 
very  name  of  Iif  achuS)    who  is  the  reputed  founder  o( 
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the  Argive  kingdoiti)  betr^3rs  his  Ph<Knician  brigiial;  an! 
Phorokeus  bears  an  affinity  to  an  .Egyptian  name.  It 
was  under  his  government,  that  the  fcattered  fiunilies  of 
the  Pelafgi  were  brought  to  unite  diemfelves  in  a  regular 
fociety  with  the  new  tranfplanted  colonies,  who  followed 
Phoroneus  into  that  country  (bon  after  the  expuUion  of 
the  Phoenicians  out  of  .^Egypt/*  "  You  muft  allow  then, 
interpofed  Python,  that  the  Pelafgi  tfaemfelves  were  more 
ancient  in  Greece,  than  the  colonies  you  (peak  of." 
<^  Some  indeed,  replied  Teaspes,  muft  have  got  fooner 
there  than  the  reft ;  and  I  ufe  the  word,  Pelafgi,  becaufe 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Greeks  themfelves»  I  find  no 
name  more  ancient  for  the  firft  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
But  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  I  fuppofe,  diat  the  name  of 
Pelafgi  could  only  belong  to  a  people,  who  had  pafled  the 
fea,  and  fuiSciently  deftroys  the  high  pretenfions  of  yoar 
countrymen,  of  being  coeval  almoft  with  die  territory  itfelf* 
And  here  I  cannot  help  repeating  your  own  fiibulous  ac- 
count of  Inachus,  under  which  feems  to  be  difguifcd 
feme  hiftorical  tradition,  when  'ds  faid,  that  he  was  die 
offspring  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys;  which,  allowing  that 
he  came  from  a  country  beyond  the  feas,  is  eafily  ex- 
plained, but  is  otherwife  a  fenfelefs  legend.  I  muft  beg 
leave,  (aid  I  here  interpofmg,  to  offer  fomething  in  fupport 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  die  Athenians.  It  is  a  tradidoo 
among  the  ^Egyptian  priefh,  that  they  were  originally  a 
Sethroite  colony;  and  that  OsiRis  lefit  Triptolemiti 
with  them,  in  their  new  territory,  to  teach  diem  the  art 
of  tillage.  The  Phoenician  (acred  records  relate,  how 
Chronus  travelled  about  the  i^rld  with  his  daughter 
Athena,  and  gave  her  the  coaft  of  Atdca;  (bdiat  both 
thefe  authorises  fix  the  firft  fettlement  in  Attica,  as  high 
as  the  dmes  of  Osiris.  And  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
from  the  teftimony  of  diofe  two  nadons,  which  contend 
for  the  earlieft  antiquity,  that  thefc  eaftem  countries,  which 
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have  fucceffivcly  been  the  feats  of  empire,  were  overfpread, 
about  die  iame  dme,  from  one  common  ftock.  Beyond 
the  times  of  Osiris  we  find  nothing  in  the  iElgyptian 
account,  but  mjfthology^  I  am  not  ignorant,  there  are 
Pheemcian  traditions  pretended  to  be  derived  from  Taau-^ 
Tus,  which  carry  up  the  hiftory  of  the  human  race  for 
ten  generations  higher  than  Chronus.  But  you,  Teas- 
pis,  I  know,  cenAder  that  ancient  epoch  of  Osiris, 
about  vrhich  ends  with  the  Egyptians  die  reign  of  their 
demi-gods,  as  the  time,  when  the  earth  began  to  be  planted 
anew  after  die  univerial  deluge/*  "  I  do,  replied  Te aspes  ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  SisUTHRtrs  and  his  fa« 
mily,  who  fo  miraculoufly,  as  it  is  related  in  the  books  of 
the  Chaldxan  (ages,  efcaped  the  univerfal  deluge,  might 
pafs  among  pofterity  for  a  remnant  of  the  race  of  the  demi-> 
gods,  who  had  exifted  in  another  ftate  of  things.  And 
if  we  confider,  how  impoflible  it  was  for  any  monuments 
to  have  been  preferved  of  the  antediluvian  ages,  and  what 
the  ftate  of  moft  nations,  after  their  firft  planting,  muft 
have  been;  we  fliall  neceflarily  be  brought  to  fix  here 
the  earlieft  aera  of  the  hiftorical  times.  And  the  Greeks 
cannot  complain,  though  we  allow  not  of  their  fpringing 
from  the  earth  itfelf,  that  we  have  made  their  origin 
too  recent,** 

"  I  thank  you  both,  faid  Python,  for  this  polite  and 
rational  enquiry  into  a  fubjedl,  which  appears,  in  the  light 
you  have  confidered  it,  to  be  of  the  greateft  moment  for 
eftablifhing  an  univerial  benevolence  among  the  humau 
fpecies.  You  could  elfe,  I  am  ready  to  believe,  have 
more  eafily  indulged  me  in  my  Grecian  prejudices.  But 
to  (jpeak  the  truth,  I  am  much  lefs  concerned  for  what 
becomes  of  the  boafted  original  of  my  Athenian  friends, 
than  I  am  for  improving,  as  &r  as  may  be,  thofe  princi- 
ples of  humanity,  which  are  fo  forcibly  inculcated  from 
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the  confideration  of  the  whole  racey  as  being  defcended  of 
one  common  ftock.  But  my  curiofity  is  much  excited, 
to  know  the  opinion  of  your  enlightened  fiiges,  widi  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  man,  and  when  he  firft  exifted  upon 
the  earth.  The  fubje£l  of  our  prefent  converiation  na- 
turally leads  to  this  further  enquiry."  <'  This  queftion, 
faid  Teaspes,  is  clofely  conne£ted  with  our  Magian 
doi^rines  of  the.  Cofmogony.  However,  I  fliall  not  be 
unwilling  to  gratify  your  curioiity,  fince  an  explanation 
upon  thefe  fubje£b  will  do  honour  to  the  religion  of 
ZoROASTEK,  and  clear  up  our  philofophical  opinions  from 
thofe  grofs  miftakes,  which  fome  of  your  countrymen 
(lave  entertained  concerning  them. 

L. 
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LETTER      CXLIL 


Oleander  to  Gobryrs.    From  Athens. 

THE  fortune  of  the  war,   which,   fince  my  laft  dif- 
patches,  inclines  to  the  fide  of  Athens,  has  given  a  fudden 
turn  to  the  ai&irs  of  this  country,   which,  if  fome  un- 
forefeen  event  does  not  arife,  may  produce  confequences, 
not  lefs  advantageous  to  the  Grecian  ftates,  than  detri- 
mental to  Perfia.     Thou  muft  have  judged,  from  all  the 
accounts  of  Pylus,  1  that  it  was  reduced  to  the  lafl  extre- 
mity ;  and  indeed  fo  little  expefbtion  of  preferving  it  re- 
mained here,  that  nothing  could  be  more  furprizing,    as 
well  as  agreeable,  than  the  news  we  received  within  thefe 
few  days,  that  the  blockade  was  raifed  by  fea,  and  a  truce 
concluded  with  the  Lacedaemonian  generals.     Thofe,  who 
have  been  long  converfant  in  political  bufinefs,  muft  have 
frequently  obfervcd,    that  when  their  hopes   feem    beft 
founded,   and  their  thoughts  are  employed  in  purfuing  a 
feries  of  imaginary  triumphs,  one  unlucky  incident  reduces 
them  to  defpair,  and  foon  after  a  ftroke  of  good  fortune, 
as  unlocked  for  as  the  bad,    reftores  (pirit  and  refolution 
to  their  counfcls. 

Without  making  a  particular  application  of  this  remark  to 
the  Athenian  republic  in  the  prefent  crifis,  I  will  haften  to  ex- 
plain the  fa^ls,  which  gave  rife  to  it.  Not  long  after  the  defpe- 
rate  aflault  maintained byDEMOSTHENEs,  (o)f  which  my  laft 
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ters  made  mention)  the  Athenian  admiral  from  Zaqrn* 
thus  came  up  with  forty  (ail,  and  offered  battle  to  the 
Lacedsemonian  fleet,  which,  inftead  of  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge, kept  itielf  ranged  in  a  line  clofe  to  the  (bore  widi- 
in  the  harbour.  Upon  this  NiciAs  caUed  a  council  of 
war,  where  it  Was  determined,  by  the  unanimobs  opinion 
of  the  captains,  to  force  their  way  into  the  port|  die 
entrance  of  which,  either  through  negleA,  or  want  of 
fkill  in  the  engineers^  was  not  blocked  up  in  tbe  man- 
ner at  firft  propofed.  The  projed  was  as  gallantly  exe* 
cuted,  as  it  had  been  wifely  concerted  t  five  of  the  enemies 
fhips  were  taken;  feveral  of  them  run  aground  and 
were  much  fliattered ;  and  none  would  have  efcaped  be- 
ing  entirely  demolifhed,  if  the  foldiers  from  the  Lace- 
daemonian camp,  on  ^e  (bore,  had  not  entered  the  (ea 
with  their  arms,  and  recovered  fome  of  their  veflels,  at 
the  fword's  point,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 
In  confequence  of  diis  fuccefs,  fupplies  of  men  and  pro- 
vifion  were  immediately  thrown  into  Pylus,  the  coaft 
cleared  of  the  Pelopohnelian  gallies,  and  four  hundred 
ind  twenty  natives  of  Lacedaemon  {but  up  in  die  ifland 
Sphaifleria,  and  deprived  of  all  poffibility  of  relief,  whilft 
die  Athenians  continued  maflers  at  fea*  The  news  of 
this  adi6n  no  fooner  reached  Sparta,  than  the  magif-* 
trates,  in  the  deepeft  concern  for  the  danger  to  which 
fo  many  of  their  braveft  and  moft  diftinguifbed  citizens 
were  expofed,  repaired  in  perfon  to  the  Peloponnefian 
camp;  and  finding  it  impraflicable,  from  the  difpofition 
made  by  the  Athenian  commanders,  to  give  any  affift- 
ance  to  their  diftrefled  countrymen  in  the  ifland,  pro> 
pofed  a  (ufpenfion  of  arms  to  Nicias  and  Demos* 
THENEs.  They  agreed  to  it  on  the  following  conditions : 
Firft,  That  embafladors  fbould  be  fent  from  Sparta  to  Atherts, 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  definidve  treaty.     Secondly, 
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That   the   Lacedaemonians    fhould    deliver  up  all   their 
ihips  of  war,  at  that  tione  lying  on   the  coafts  of  La- 
conia,    to    Athenian  conuniffipnersy   who  (hould  be  in- 
ftni^ed  to  reftore  them  at  the  expiration  of  the   truce> 
which  was  to  laft  till  the  return  of  the  embafladors.   Thirdly, 
That  the  Athenians  fhould  give  leave  for  a  daily  ftated 
portion  of  bread,  flefli,  and  wine,  to  be  conveyed   into 
the  ifland  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon  there.     Fourthly, 
That  if  any  one  of  tbefe  articles  was  broke,  the  whole 
Ihould  be  void*    Thou  mayeft  imagine,  noble  fcribe,  with 
what  joy  conditions  fo  honourable  to  diis  ftate  were  ra« 
tified  by  the  people.    Nicias's  conduct  is  much  applaud- 
ed ;    and  the  general  opinion   of  him  ftrengthened,   that 
dunigh  he  is  flow  in  reiblving,  yet,  when  once  engaged  in 
a&icai,  he  wants  neither  addrefs  nor  vigour  in  executing. 
The  Lacedaemonians  have  nominated  three  of  their  princi- 
pal  citizens  for  embafladars,   who  are  fhortly  expected 
to  arrive  here.     This  full  tide  of  fortune  flowing  in  at 
once  upon  the  Athenians  has  greatly  exalted  their  fpirits  -, 
amd  from   that  very  circumftance,   I  fhould  conje£^ure, 
diey  would  not  make  a  right  ufe  of  it.     They  have  thl% 
day  ient  an  exprefs  to  PtTHON,  widi  an  anfwer  to  the 
points  complained  of  by  our  court*    As   to  the  depre- 
dations on  our  merchants,   they  afTert  the  right,  which 
all.  nations  have,  in  time,  of  war,  to  prevent  fupplies  be- 
ing carried,  to  dieir  enemies^   and>  endeavour   to  fhew^ 
that  the  Aur  greater  number  of  vefleb  on  the  lift  delivered 
in  to  their  minifter  are  included  under  that  head.     Foi: 
die  reft,  they  ofter  iatisfii<fUon  in  general  terms,  when  a 
more  particular  enquiry  has  been  made  into  the   lofles* 
As  to  the   receiving  Zopyrus,  they  alledge,  that  they 
could    not  have  fecored  his   perfon,     without   violating 
a^  the  laws  of  ho^itality  in  ufe  among   the  Grecians^ 
and  making  a  moft  ungrateful  return  to  the  kindnefs  and 
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regards  which  his  mother  had  always  fhewn  to  the  rc^ 
public  of  Athens.  That  however,  he  had  communicated 
none  of  his  projefts  to  the  ftate,  had  received  no  en- 
couragement from  them^  and  was  alone  anfwerable  for  the 
confequences  of  his  mifcondu£t.  Thefe  in^rudions 
conclude,  by  reprefenting  the  frefli  grounds  of  alann,' 
which  they  have  taken  at  the  king's  defigns  againft  the 
Greek  colonies,  by  the  encampment  of  the  army  near  Sar- 
dis,  and  the  difcovery  of  feveral  PerAan  agents  in  Mile- 
tus and  Smyrna,  who  have  confeiTed,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  they  were  employed  to  bring  over  the  citizens 
to  fubmit,  without  oppofition,  to  the  government  of 
Artaxehxes. 

Thefe  paper-weapons,  potent  lord,  give  me  no  unca-* 
finefs,  as  they  can  produce  no  obftruaion  to  the  king'i 
meafures.  But  the  profpedl  of  a  general  peace  amongft  the 
Grecian  ftates  fills  me  with  apprehenfions,  which  I  wifli, 
for  the  fake  of  Pcrfia,  may  be  entirely  chimerical.  Will 
they  not,  in  this  cafe,  unite  to  difconcert  the  views, 
which  our  mafter  may  have  formed  upon  the  maridme 
cities  of  Afia  minor,  and  the  ifles  of  the  JEgezn.  fea  ? 
Will  they  not  lay  hold  of  the  flighted  pretence  to  tranf* 
port  an  army  to  the  oppofite  continent,  and  fpread  de- 
flation over  the  neighbouring  provinces  i  And  to  whit 
hazards  may  not  our  commerce  and  marine^  which  have 
within  thefe  few  years  begun  to  recover  themfdves, 
be  expofed  from  the  uiiited  force  of  a  nation,  inured 
by  education  and  experience  to  continual  toils  and  war* 
fare  ? 

A  ftrong  party  in  this  republic,  compofed  of  the  men 
of  fubftance,  the  elder  citizens,  and  the  hufbandmen,  de- 
clare ftrongly  for  peace.     They  cry  out,  that  the  pre- 
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lent  opportunity  ihould  not  be  loft,  of  delivering  Athens^ 
as  well  as  the  reft  of  Greece,  from  the  calamities  under 
which  they  have  long  laboured,  and  of  eftabliftiing  their 
general  happineis  and  fecurity  on  lafting  foundations. 
NiciAS  is  die  principal  labourer  in  this  good  worky  a 
man  of  piety,  inclining  to  fuperftition,  and  a  gravity 
fomething  formal.  He  has  long  been  the  champion  of 
the  ariftocratical  &^on  againft  Clbon  and  the  popular 
demagogues,  and  for  that  reafon  ftood  the  mark  of 
their  calumnies  and  ridicule;  but  he  is  fo univerfally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  diftnterefted  lover  of  his  country, 
and  a  prudent  conduder  of  bufmefs,  that  he  pofleftes  no 
fmall  (hare  in  the  efteem  of  the  people*  Next  to  him, 
bodi  for  credit  and  capacity,  I  may  well  reckon  my  friend 
Philemon,  whom  I  have  often  mentioned  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  difpatches,  and  I  can  add  nothing  farther  now 
concerning  him,  than  that  he  wifhes  moft  ardently  to  clofe 
his  eyes  with  the  fati$ia£tion  of  having  contributed  to- 
wards uniting  the  Greeks.  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  doubt, 
that  Cleon  and  his  h&ion  will  throw  all  the  obftacles 
poffible  in  the  way  of  thefe  negotiations.  But  the 
queftion  is,  whether  the  true  intereft  of  this  republic, 
fupported,  as  it  is,  by  the  friends  of  peace,  will  not 
prevail  in  the  ftruggle;  nor  can  any  thing  prevent 
it,  unlefs  the  Athenians,  flufhed  with  fuccefsy  infift 
upon  terms,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  cannot  agree  to, 
confiftently,  with  their  own  honour  and  that  of  their 
allies. 

If  I  may  have  the  'pcrmiffion  to  open  myfelf  freely  to 
thee,  I  fhould  think  nothing  would  tend  more  to  advance 
the  king's  aftairs  in  thefe  parts,  than  to  keep  embaiTa- 
dors  refident  with  the  principal  commonwealths.     Thpfe, 
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who  3&,  by  •  public  authority,    can  take  their    meafum 
on  the  fpot    with    boldnefs,   can  lay   hold  of  every  fa- 
vourable  opportunity  to  fet  on  foot  an  uiefiil   negotia- 
tion,   and  are  not  afhamed  or  afraid  to  raife  up  friend  to 
thq^r  fovereign,  and  ad  in  concert  with  them :  whilft  an 
unauthorized  agent,   like  myfelf,   is  unable  to  take  ont 
ftep,  without  innumerable  precautions  and  reierves ;  can 
barely  fugged  fit  occafions  to  his  court,  iK^ich  pais  by 
unprofitably,  before  they  cstfi  be  turned  to  account ;  and, 
were  he  obferved   to  form  parties  in  Ac  flate^  or  declare 
himdelf   for    one    prince   more  than  another,   fulpiciom 
would  be  raifed,  his  own  fafety  endangered,  and  his  life, 
perhaps,    iacrificed  to   the  malice  of    his   enemies,  and 
the  feverity  of  the  laws.     Imagine  not,  potent  lord,  that 
I  would   decline  any  difficulties  or  hazards   in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  here.     Whatever  inflrudions  I  may  re- 
ceive in  this  critical  juncture  (which  I  expe&  with  impa- 
tience) (hall  be  performed  with  die  utmoft  exadneis.    I 
hope,  you  will  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  conferences 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  embafladors,  before  the  news  of 
thefe  changes  can  reach  them. 

I  (ball  not  lengthen  out  this  difpatch,  by  entering  into 
apy  detail  of  the  affairs  in  other  places,  to  which  the 
Athenians  themfelves,  at  this  time,  give  but  little  at- 
tention. They  are  not  much  concerned  at  the  lofs  of 
Eione  in  Thrace,  which  was  taken  by  Simonides,  their 
general,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fpringj  nor  with  the 
revolt  of  Meflana  in  Sicily  from  their  alliance^  though  a 
town  of  importance.  There  have  been  two  naval  en- 
gagements between  the  Syracufian  and  Athenian  fquadrons 
in  the  ftreights  of  Sicily,  of  no  great  confequence  to  either 
fide,  unlefs  that  the  latter  are  retired  to  Rh^ium,  and 
oxpcdl  orders  to  return  home,  and   leave  the  inh4>itanrs 
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of  Sicily  to  decide  their  controverfies  amongft  them- 
felves.  I  refer  the  event  ofZoPYRUs's  attempt  on  Cau- 
Nus  to  the  relations  of  the  governor  of  Caria,  being  per- 
fuaded  it  is  a  fubjedt  equally  difagreeable  to  us  both. 
The  giddy  youth,  intoxicated  with  pride,  paid  no  rc^d 
to  my  friendly  admonitions,  and  has  thrown  av/ay  his  life 
and  reputation  in  the  chimerical  projcils  of  rafh  adventurers. 
He  had  certainly  parts  to  have  deferved  better  of  his  fove- 
reign.  May  he  be  the  laft  inftance  of  difloyalty  Ar  ta- 
ker tces  may  experience  during  the  courfe  of  a  reign,  for 
the  conclufion  of  wliich,  I  finccrely  wifli  the  youngell  man 
in  the  empire  may  not  livt  to  fee  bishouihold  fire  extinguifh- 
ed»     AdieUk 
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LETTER        CXLim 


Drsames  to  Cleander. 

TE ASPES,  who  had  (b  civilly  complied  with  my  rc- 
queft,  continued  bis  difcourfe  in  the  following  inan^ 
ner.  ^'  In  the  theory  I  am  going  to  advance^  you  muft 
not  think  it  ftrange,  if  I  as  much  diflent  from  die 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  as  I  have  hitherto  held  widi 
them  in  their  hidorical  accounts,  againft  the  uncertain 
and  fabulous  traditions  of  the  Greeks.  I  can  no  more 
undcrftand,  how  a  wind  inclofed  in  the  cavities  of  un- 
(hapen  matter  could  be  the  a£live  principle  to  work  out 
of  it  an  organized  body,  than  I  can  believe  the  original 
producSlion  of  men,  and  other  animals,  to  have  been 
from  the  flime  of  the  Nile,  impregnated  by  the  heat  of 
that  climate,  without  recurring  to  an  higher  caufe.  The 
human  body,  we  allow,  was  formed  out  of  the  earthy 
and  blended  with  the  other  elements;  but  we  enquire 
after  that  rhtclligent  plaftic  power,  which  could  produce 
fo  excellent  a  fabric.  Without  it,  we  have  a  great  deal  to 
account  for,  before  we  come  to  the  production  of  a  be- 
ing endued  with  life  and  fenfe^  Let  us  fuppofe  then 
the  elements  in  a  ftate  of  chaos,  or  lying  together  in 
one  undiflinguifhed  ma(s.  By  what  innate  powers  (ball 
they  be  feparated ;  and  what  (hall  difpofe  them  in  that 
excellent  order  and  harmbny,  we  fo  juftly  admire  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  univerfe  ?  Let  us  fuppofe,  if  you 
pleafc,  for  mere  amufement,  a  dark  troubled  air,  hover- 
ing over   a  watery  mixture,  or  a  wind  caufmg  a  great 
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ferment  in  the  general  mucilage  of  matter.  Then^  in  the 
violent  agitation,  the  fiery  particles  are  to  find  their 
iightnefs,  and  mount  up  to  the  higher  regions;  and  by 
that  means,  out  of  this  rrtitj  or  troubled  mixture,  the 
fun  and  ftars  are  to  (hine  out.  The  grofler  matter,  by 
reaibnofits  weight,  muft  fink  as  low  as  pofiible ;  and  the 
humid  parts  being  lighter,  fhould  confequently  rife  and 
float  above  it.  What  lucky  chance  then  prepared  that 
great  chafm  and  profundity  to  contain  them  ?  And  when 
the  waters  were  taught  to  know  their  bound,  what  fixed 
the  radiant  Mithras  at  fuch  an  equal  difiance,  as  tcr 
dry,  but  not  burn  up,  by  his  parching  heat,  the  drained 
earth  ?  What,  in  the  mean  while,  fupported  the  whole 
fabric  ?  Or,  when  the  feparation  of  the  elements  firft  be- 
gan, what  afEgned  them  height  or  depth  in  the  boundJefs 
circumfcribing  fpace?  And  what  gave  the  terraque- 
ous globe,  when  formed,  its  perpetual  rolling  motion ; 
by  which  every  part  by  turns  is  made  to  partake  of 
the  genial  influence  from  that  luminary  ?  How  infinitely 
perplexed  and  embarraflied  are  our  notions,  when  we 
would  eftablifh  eflFe£ls  without  a  caufe,  and  fuppofe  a 
mafter-piece  of  defign  and  contrivance  not  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  an  intelligent  author  ?  But  let  us  proceed  in 
examining  this  hopefiil  formation  of  the  mundane  fyf- 
tcm.  We  are  to  fuf^fe  things  endued  with  vegetative 
and  animal  life,  and  at  laft  intelligent  animals  produced 
from  principles,  without  either  fenfe  or  intelligence. 
How  do  thofe  fkilful  Cofmogonifts  acquit  themfelves  of 
this  arduous  tafk  ?  Why,  they  tell  you  of  violent  tliun- 
ders  and  lightnings,  at  the  ftroke  of  which,  the  inani- 
mate organized  forms  were  awakened  into  life,  and  roufed 
and  fi-ightened  with  the  found  began  to  ftir  and  look 
about  them.  If  you  enquire  further,  how  thefe  chance 
produAions  came  to  be  ready  formed  and  organized,  I 
will,  with  Orsames's  leave>  make  free  with  the  recon* 
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ditc  wifdom  of  his  iEgyptian  friends."  **  I  thoughti 
faid  I,  Teaspes,  you  had  entertained  a  better  opinion 
of  me,  than  to  believe  me  a  convert  to  any  of  their  doc- 
trines ;  much  lefs  to  thai,  which,  without  the  mention  of 
a  divine  artift,  ^attempts  to  account  for  the  origin  of  his 
creatures."  "  Pardon  me,  replied  Teaspes,  I  would  by 
no  means  infinuate,  that  you  deferve  this  imputation; 
the  moft  that  can  be  faid,  is,  that  you  difter  from  us  i 
little  as  to  the  folemnity  of  the  fix  feafons,  which  by  Zoroas- 
ter we  are  commanded  to  keep  holy,  in  commemoratioa 
of  the  creation.  For  this,  1  know,  you  caoiider  as  an  exo- 
teric reprcTentation  of  it,  accomipodated  to  the  apprehen- 
f:cn  of  the  vulgar.  But  I  am  fatisfied  you  entirely  agree 
with  us  in  the  eflentials  of  our  belief,  although  you  may 
think  it  was  as  eafy,  for  the  power  of  Oromasoes,  to  have 
raifed  this  great  theatre  of  the  univerfe  in  an  inilant,  as  by 
tiic  fio'ver  progrefs  of  many  months.  The  iSgyptians,  I 
was  going  then  to  fay,  maintain,  that  as  the  muddy  earth  be- 
came  incruiled  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  moifture  under* 
n.ath  fermenting,  bubbled  up  in  many  places,  and  appear- 
ed  as  (o  many  puftules,  wrapt  up  in  thin  and  flender  coats 
and  fkins  ;  and  this  lafied,  tUl  the  foetufes  arrived  at  perfed 
age,  when  their  fhelly  prifons  growing  dry  aod  breaking, 
made  way  for  their  delivery.  This  might  be  well  reckoned 
among  thofe  abfurd  conceits,  which  are  more  wifely  con- 
temned than  confuted.  But  they  appeal,  in  this  cafe,  from 
the  arbitration  of  reafcn,  to  example  and  matter  of  b&y 
and  inftance  in  the  production  of  mice  and  other  vermin, 
at  this  day,  from  the  (lime  call  upon  the  land  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nil(\  Of  thefe,  they  pretend,  fomc  are 
perfect,  otiiers  half  formed,  cleaving  to  the  foil  whence 
they  are  produced;  which  you,  Orsames,  have  often  ob- 
ferved  to  be  a  very  ridiculous  miilake,  and  an  impofidoa 
too  ^rofs  to  pafs  upon  people  who  have  their  eyes  cpen* 
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TTiey  conclude  from  hence,  that  in  die  beginning  of  things, 
when  die  earth  was  perfedly  fertile  and  fucculent,  various 
living  creatures  might  proceed  from  it  in  like  manner. 
But  granting,  that  certain  fpecies  of  animals  or  infedls 
fwarm  moft  in  ^gypt  at  that  feaibn ;  does  it  from  thence 
follow,  that  motfture  generates  animals  from  heat,  without 
any  odier  feminal  principle  ?  If  it  be  capable  of  producing 
thefej  why  (hould  it  not,  by  the  fame  influence,  at  the  fame 
time,  produce  all  the  feveral  kinds,  that  are  exiftent  ?  But 
diis  not  happening,  it  is  fuficiently  evident,  that  there  i$ 
ibmething  more  than  the  a£lion  of  heat  upon  putriiied 
moifture  neceilary  to  produce  them.  I  fee  no  reafon,  if 
die  foil  be  as  fruitful  now,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  why 
it  (hould  not  produce  men  and  the  nobler  kinds  of  beafts  ia 
our  days,  if  ever  it  did  fo.  But  if  there  hath  been  a  gra- 
dual dioiinution  of  the  generative  faculty  of  the  earth,  that 
it  hath  dwindled  from  nobler  animals  to  puny  mice  and 
infedls ;  why  is  there  not  the  like  decay  in  the  produdlioa 
of  vegetables  ?  We  ought  by  this  time  to  have  loft  the 
whole  fpecies  of  oaks  and  cedars,  and  the  other  tall  and 
lofty  fons  of  the  foreft;  and  have  had  nothing  left  in  their 
room,  but  dwarfifh  flirubs,  and  creeping  mofs,  and  dcC-^ 
picable  muflwrooms.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  prodaftion 
of  animus,  it  amounts  with  me  to  the  fame,  whether  we 
confider  them  fpringing  out  of  the  earth,  as  they  might, 
for  what  we  know,  in  the  beginning  5  or  generated  from 
creatures  of  the  fame  fpecies  antecedent  to  them.  For 
whether  it  be  in  the  wombs  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  womb 
of  an  animal,  the  matter  muft  be  rightly  difpofed  for  this 
produftion  ;  muft  have  in  it  the  proper  femin.  J  principle  ; 
and  be  endued  with  that  prolific  power,  which  appears  not 
to  be  any  innate  quality  in  matter.  There  may,  for  aught 
wc  know,  be  one  general  plaftic  nature  belonging  to  the 
whcJe  terreftrial  globe,  by  which  all  plants  and  vegetables 
may  be   differcndy  formed,   according  to   their  difFercnt 
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feeds.     But  what  has  dils  to  do  with  animal  life  ?     Yod 
may  proceed  in  the  (ame  mamier,  and  fuppofe  one  more 
univerfal  difplayed  through  the   whole  corporeal  fyftem, 
which  makes  all  things  confpire  every  where,  and  agree 
together  in  order  and  harmony.     But  neither  of  thefe  can 
we  poilibly  conceive  to  be  any  thing  more,  than  the  laws 
of  motion  derived  to  matter  from  a  firft  intelligent  caufe, 
who  mud  be  the  beginner  of  motion,  ^^ch  ejqierience 
teaches  is  not  eflendal  to  matter,  and  the  author  of  life) 
fenfe,  and  intelligence ;  which  are  things  we  could  not 
pofllbly  conceive  to  arife  from  any  modifications  of  nut- 
ter, even  though  motion  were  eflential  to  it.     After  having 
£ild  this,  I  need  not  be  referved  in  explaining  to  you,  and 
developing  of  its  emblematical  drefsthe  religious  philoTophj 
of  the  Magi.    It  has  been  falfely  reported  of  us  by  Aokj 
who  knew  little  of  our  worfbip,  that  we  paid  divine  honoius 
to  the  elements,  and  to  the  planetary  fyftem.     This  they 
build  upon  flight  prefumptions  from  a  miftaken  notion  of  our 
civil  ceremonies,  and  of  the  reprefentadons  iaid  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  Mithriac  cave.    In  the  (alutation  of  Mith- 
ras, we  do  indeed  addrefs  ourfelves  to  that  luminary  with 
folemn  feftive  pomp  and  rejoicing ;  but  it  begins  in  tbc 
name  of  Oromasdes,  and  is  dire<^d  to  his  honour  alont, 
whom  we  praife  for  the  benefits  derived  upon  us  fi'om  the 
fun,  his  gfeat  fymbol  and  vicegerent  in  the  heavens.    Of 
the  fame  kind  is  our  feftival  of  the  moon,  of  Mars,  and 
the  other  planets.     The  figures  concealed  in  the  Mithriac 
cave  are  aftrological  reprefentadons  of  the  elements,  of  die 
zodiac,  and  climes  of  the  heavens  ;  as  die  cave  itfelf  is  the 
reprcfcntation  of  the  world  at  large,  in  which  the  radiant 
Mithras  fills  the  principal  orb,  difpcrfing  his  influence 
through  the  whole  fyftem.     'Tis  well  known,  that  in  our 
folemn  pfoceflions,  the  chariot,  or  horfe,  dedicated  to  the 
fun,  is  always  preceded  by  an   empty  chariot,  fecrcd  to 
Qromasdes,     This  is  not  intended  for  mere  idle  pagcan* 
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try,  but  to  emblematize  an  holy  doftrine.     Oro^asdes 
Is  with  us  confidered  as  the  firft  and  fupreme  direftor  of 
this  moft   pcrfeft  chariot   of  the  univerfe;  and  the  fun, 
though  the  moft  glorious  of  all  apparent  objefts,  yet  dif- 
jenfes  his  influence  through  the  vifible  creation,  only  in 
iibordination  to  that  invifible  power :  and  thus  there  is  an 
unity  of  power,  and  a  monarchy  in  the  univerfe.     What 
therefore  the  Greeks  have  falfly  called  a  Theogony  in  the 
hymn  ufually  fung  by  the  officiating  Mage  at  our  facrifices, 
is  no  more  than  Zoroaster's  doftrine  of  the  origin  of  the 
elements,  and  of  the  great  phaenonlena  of  nature."     *'  The 
Mithriac  ceremonies,  faid  Python,  have  generally  been 
objeded  to  you  by  the  Greeks,  upon  your  difclaiming  a 
vifible  divinity,  and  thought  inconfiftent  with  your  pre- 
tended averfion  to  image-worfliip.     How  is  it  we  hear  of 
your  Mithras  pictured  like  a  Perfian  king,  trampling 
upon  and.  wounding  the  fides  of  a  proftrate  ox,  which 
naturally  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  bh^hj  of  the  Greeks ;  a 
ceremony,  to  fpeak  freely,  of  a  very  ridiculous  kind,  per- 
formed annually  to  the  terror  of  all  oxen,  in  memory  of 
one,  which  had  the  boldnefs  to  devour  the  facred  corn, 
which   was  kept  for  the  feftival  of  Bacchus."    "  You 
are  refolved,  I  fee,  faid  Te  aspes,  to  force  your  admittance 
into  the  myftic  cave.     However,  I  am  not  unwilling  to 
indulge  your  curiofity  fo  far,  as  may  ferve  to  undeceive  you 
in   thefe  prejudices.     Know  then,  that  the  concerns   of 
agriculture  and  paftoral  life,  which  employed  mankind  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  firft  fixed  their  attention  upon 
the  heavens ;  and  that  as  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  animals  upon  it,  was  fancied  to  depend  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heavenly  bodies,  thofe  obje£b,  about  which  the 
firft  obfervers  were  daily  convcrfant,  and  in  which  they 
were  moftly  interefted,  gave  names  to  the  conftellations, 
which  marked  out  to  them  the  feveral  feafons.     Such  por 
tions,   for  inftance,   of  the   zodiac,    as  the  fun  p^eth 
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through  in  the  vernal  months,  they  diftinguiflied  by  the 
conftellations,  obferved  to  be  in  thofe  divifions,  which  they 
named  the  ram,  and  bull,  in  allufion  to  the  genial  influ- 
ence, which  the  fun  had,  at  that  feafon,  upon  their  flocks 
and  herds,  exciting  diem  to  propagate  their  kind.    The 
next  diviflon  of  the  zodiac  is  denominated  from  the  twins 
of  beafts,  the  emblem  alluding  to  this,  that  the  animals 
before  mentioned  are  obferved  commonly  to  increaie  by 
twins.     So  that  the  figure  of  Mithras  trampling  upen  the 
bull  is  no  more  than  an  aftrological  emblem,  impljdng  die 
influence  the  fun  has  upon  that  fpecies  of  animals,  when 
he  appears  in  that  fign,  or  when  the  heavens  are  in  tfasit 
particular  configuration  with  refpeft  to  us."     *'  I  perceive, 
iaid  Python,  that  not  latisfied  with  having  dethroned  the 
Gods  of  Greece,  you  will  go  on  to  vindicate  the  religion 
of  Zo&OASTER   at  the  expence    of  our  whole   poetical 
mythology.     Neither   the  golden   fleece,    nor    the    twin 
ions  of  Leda,  nor  die  unfortunate  daughter  of  Icarus, 
(hall  preferve  .their  flation  among  the  flars."     ^  Indeed, 
£ud  Teaspes,   the  celeflial  virgin,   for  fome  ages,  was 
taken  only  for  a  poor  leafing  maid,  holding  the  fibul  or  ear 
of  com,  in  token  of  the  harvefl,  till  your  poets,  in  com- 
plaifance  to  the  fair  fex,  difcovered  her  pedigree  and  defcent 
from  Dbdalus.*'    "  Well,    replied    Python,   I  could 
be  reconciled  to  you  upon  this  head,  had  I  not,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Greek,  the  lame  grievous  complaint  againft 
you  in  this,  as  I  had  in  the  former  queflion.     You  take 
pains  firft  to  mortify  the  vanity  of  my  countrymen,  by 
proving  them  to  have  been  colonies  from  other  nations; 
and  now  you  proceed  to  lefTen  the  reputation  of  our  Orphic 
doflrines,  by  expofing  their  Phoenician  original.     And,  to 
iay  the  truth,  if  the  Orphic  do<^ines  are  no  more  than 
Phoenician  or  iEgyptian  fables,  I  fear  the  popular  divinities 
have  proceeded  from  the  fame  fource,  and  have  a  like  pre- 
carious exiftence  with  Night  and  Erebus,  or  Love  and 
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Difcord  among  the  Orphic  principles.  But,  to  fpeak 
freely,  I  can  more  eafily  part  with  thefe,  than  not  acknow- 
ledge that  eternal  mind,  the  principle  you  contend  for,  in 
the  origin  of  thipgs." 

I  thought,  Cleander,  fome  account  of  this  conver- 
(ation  would  not  prove  uncntertaining  to  thee,  who  never 
couldft  enflave  thy  reafon  to  arbitrary  tenets,  nor  meanly 
proftitute  thy  afTent  to  any  popular  prejudices.  In  matters 
of  indifference  to  religion  or  civil  life,  it  would  be  deemed 
very  unjull  to  deny  men  the  free  exercife  of  their  own 
thoughts ;  and  {urely  thofe  fubje£b,  that  are  of  importance 
to  either,  deferve  a  free  and  impartial  enquiry,  the  more 
on  that  very  account.  Thaspes  felt  a  fenfible  pleafure 
to  find  the  Greek  agent  fit  fo  loofe  to  his  national  pre- 
judices ;  and  fmce  he  is  fo  well  inclined  to  the  rational 
belief  of  one  fupreme  mind,  doubts  not  of  bringing  him 
to  embrace  the  doArines  of  Zoroaster.  Thou,  who 
frequentefl  the  Lycaeum  and  the  porches  of  the  Greek 
philofophers,  mayefl  eafxly  account  for  the  fecret  preva- 
lence of  thofe  rational  opinions,  which,  the  politic  lawgiver 
had  reafon  to  fear,  might  one  day  prove  injurious  to  tho 
Gods  of  his  own  eflablifhment,  when  he  made  it  penal  to 
difTent  openly  from  the  national  fuperflition. 

L. 
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LETTER      CXLIV. 

GOBRYAS   to  ClEANDER. 

THE  reception  which  has  been  given  to  diy  nephew 
Charicles  at  this  ccmrt  will  (how  thee,  with  what  weight 
thy  recommendations  are  attended ;  nor  can  our  opinion 
of  his  diligence  and  fidelity  be  exprefled  in  a  ftronger  man« 
ner,  than  by  the  commiffion  he  is  charged  with  to  deliver 
thefe  difpatches  into  thy  hands. 

Thou  canft  not  be  in/enfible,  that,  for  various  reafons 
of  intereft  and  prudence,  Perfia  has  hitherto  declined  taking 
any  part  in  the  war,  which  for  fome  years  has,  with  greater 
or  leis  fury,  been  carried  on  among  the  Grecian  fhtes. 
Plcafed,  that  the  whole  attention  of  our  enemies  was  di- 
verted from  taldng  advantage  of  our  weaknefs,  and  their 
ftrength  wafted  by  domeftic  divifions,  we  looked  on  this 
interval  of  tranquillity,  this  refpite  from  unfortunate  cam- 
paigns, as  providentially  fent  to  enable  us  to  heal  our  loTs, 
and  recover  the  advantages,  which,  under  the  firft  mo- 
narchs,  rendered  this  empire  formidable  to  the  refl  of  the 
world.  But  as  it  was  never  intended,  that  our  repofe 
fhould  degenerate  into  inadlivity,  or  our  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  foreign  nations  be  entirely  loft,  a  favourable  op- 
portunity was  expeSed  to  interpofe  with  vigor  and  fuccefs, 
and  break  through  thofe  difgraceful  conditions,  which  the 
neceiSty  of  the  times  had  impofed  upon  us.  This  jundure, 
we  hope,  is  at  laft  arrived.  Sparta  feems  djfpofed  to  em- 
brace our  friendfhip,  and  a£l  in  concert  with  us  i  and  fince 
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it  19  lefs  againft  the  intereft  of  that  ftate,  to  grant  us  the 
termS)  which  we  expeA  in  exchange  for  our  ^ftance, 
than  of  any  other,  the  king  is  inclined  to.  think  a  Lace- 
dsemonian  alliance  the  moft  eligible  meafure  he  can  purfue. 
But  it  has  been  juftly  apprehended,  that  thefe  favourable 
fymptoms  in  the  Spartan  counfels  may  have  an  unwifhed- 
for  effeA,  of  alarming  the  Athenians  with  the  profpefl  of 
PerAa's  taking  a  (hare  in  the  war  againft  them,  and  in- 
ducing  that  republic  to  accept  a  difadvantageous  peace^ 
radier  than  hazard  being  opprefTed  by  the  united  weight  of 
fo  formidable  a  confederacy.     It  has  been  confidered  like-^- 
wife,  that  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  war,  which  has  drawn 
together  almoft  the  whole  ftrength  of  both  parties  at  Pylus, 
fome  a6tion  may  fhortly  enfue,  confiderable  enough  to  turn 
the  balanice  in  favour  of  one  fide  or  the  other,  and  bring  on 
a  precipitate  accommodation,  unlefs  at  the  fame  time  that 
precautions  are  taken  to  fecure  Sparta,  beyond  a  poffibility 
of  retracing  her  engagements,  the  like  care  is   ufed   at 
Athens,  to  foment  the  violent  humour  of  the  party,  who 
wifh  the  continuance  of  the  war,     Thefe  defirable  ends 
can  no  otherwife  be  attained,  than  on  one  hand  by  flatter- 
ing the  ambition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  with  the  hopes  of 
attaining   an  unrivalled  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the 
Greeks;  and  on  the  other,  by  engaging  fome  principal 
perfon  in  the  government  of  Athens,  to  co-operate   in- 
direftly  with  us,  through  motives  of  private  intereft  or 
miftaken  policy.     I  need  not  point  out  to  you,  that  the 
uneafy  condition  of  Cleon's  private  fortune,  his  rafli  and 
turbulent  fpirit  averfe  to  quiet  and  fettled  times,  and  the 
ftrong  pafEon,  which  he  has  at  heart,  of  facrificing  every 
thing  to  preferve  his  authority  with  the  people,  are  cir- 
cumftances  in  his  charadter,  that  concur  to  render  him  the 
fitteft  engine  for  us  to  work  with.     But  you  will  think  all 
other  arguments   needlcfs,  when  I   have    mentioned   the 
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overture  he  has  already  made,  to  begin  a  correfpondenct 
with  this  court 

Upon  telling  Python  the  other  day  i«  a  coirference) 
that  I  very  much  fufpeded  die  amicable  ititentions  of  his 
republic  towards  Perfia)  becaufe  they  not   only  deferred 
returning  an  anfwer  to  llie  juft  complaints  of  oor  mer^ 
chants,  but  had  fince  added  infults  to  injuries,  by  giving 
refuge  to  Zopyrus,  whom  the  king  had  declared  a  Aigi- 
tive  and  a  traitor ;  he  replied,  among  other  tilings,  that 
though  the  people  might  entertain  prejudices  s^ainft  usj 
Tome  of  the  (irft  men  in  the  ftate  were  ftrongly  indined  to 
cultivate  our  friend&ip ;  adding,  to  confirm  what  he  iaid, 
that  he  was   commii&oned  by  Cleon  to  lay  him  at  the 
king's  feet,  with  the  fincereft  profeffions  of  refped  to  hit 
royal  perfon,  and  defire  of  meriting  his  fiivour. 

Upon  thefe  grounds,  which  I  have  opened  to  you  i< 
large,  I  have  the  king's  direction  to  fignify  his  pleafure  to 
you,  to  take  the  moft  feafonable  and  early  opportunity,  after 
infinuating  yourfelf  fo  far  into  Cleon's  efteem,  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  repofe  a  confidence  in  you,  to  preient  him  with 
die  inclofed  letter  from  the  king,  wherein  he  exprefTes  the 
opinion  he  has,  both  of  his  capacity  and  intention  to  do  him 
iervice,  and  defires,  that  he  would  give  credit  to  what  you 
Ihould  communicate  to  him  in  purfuance  of  your  io- 
ftrudions. 

When  you  have  thus  entered  upon  the  fubje£l,  and  dif- 
covered,  by  the  reception  it  meets  with  from  Cleon,  how 
far  you  may  venture  to  open  yourfclf  with  freedom  to  him, 
you  fliall  proceed  to  engage  him  to  ufe  his  utmofl  efforts 
in  the  aflembly,  to  render  fruitlefs  any  negotiations,  which 
may  be  fet  on  foot ;  flatter  his  ambition  with  the  thoughts 
of  reducing  Lacedaemon,  and  fixing  the  balance  of  Greece, 
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during  his  adminiftration  in  the  hands  of  Athens;  alarm  his 
fears  with  the  defigns  of  Nicias  to  promote  an  enquiry 
into  his  conduct,  as  foon  as  the  war  (hall  be  concluded ; 
and  remind  him  of  the  views  of  Sparta  to  ruin  one^  whom 
they  look  upon  as  their  greateft  enemy,  by  favouring  the  ' 
fchemes  q{  the  oppofite  party.  Nor  can  you  well  fail  of 
fucceeding,  if  you  enforce  diefe  political  reafonings  with 
the  more  weighty  arguments  tranfmitted  to  you  by  Teri-* 
BAzus,  the  fdent  operation  of  which  has  more  than  once 
determined  the  fate  of  kingdoms. 

In  fhorty  as  the  whole  of  diis  important  bufmefs  is  en- 
tnifted  to  thy  management,  fo  the  time  and  manner  of 
introducing  it,  die  fubfequent  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  it,  and  above  all,  the  mediod  of  concealing  it  from 
the  moft  difcerning  eyes,  muft  be  left  entirely  to  thy  dif- 
cretion,  who  art  able,  not  only  from  thy  abilities,  but  thy 
experience  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  to  regulate  thy  conduft 
by  lights  on  the  fpot,  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
afford  thee  at  this  diftance. 

As  fobn  as  thou  cahft  inform  us  of  the  iffue,  thou  wilt 
difpatch  Charicles  hither  again  with  the  utmoft  expe- 
dition. If  thou  meeteft  with  fuccefs,  thou  wilt  have  the 
honour  of  performing  the  moft  advantageous  fervice.to 
Artaxerxes,  that  has  for  ages  been  atchieved  by  any 
minifter  of  Perfia.  And  if  an  unlooked  for  misfortune 
(hould  difappoint  our  expectations,  and  thy  bcft  endeavours, 
may  fome  light  bark  convey  my  Cleandsr  fafe  from  the 
rage  of  tlie  cxafperated  Athenians,  to  the  friendly  fliores 
of  Afia. 
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Artaxerxes  the  king  to  Cleon. 

WE  have  great  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  aflurances^ 
which  PyYhon  communicated  to  us  in  your  name,  bong 
perfuade^,  as  well  of  the  lincerity  of  your  intentions,  as 
the  abilities  you  poflefs  to  condud  yourfelf  in  a  manner, 
that  may  be  agreeable  to  us.  We  defu'e  you  to  give  entire 
credit  to  whatever  Cleander  the  Ephefian,  our  fervant, 
fhall  (ay  to  you  on  our  part ;  and  to  be  aflured,  diat  the 
radiant  Mithras  is  not  more  regular  in  performing  his 
annual  courfe,  than  we  are  conftant  in  extending  our 
bounties  to  thofe,  who  deferve  well  at  our  hands. 

Given  at  our  royal  palace  of  Perfepolis,  the  laft  of  the 
moon  Adar,  and  42d  of  our  reign. 

p. 
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LETTER        CXLV. 


GoBRYAS  to  Cleakder; 

I  fhall  not  pretend  to  add  any  tiling  to  the  inftruftions, 
Which  I  hare  fent  you  by  the  king's  orders  concerning 
Cleon.  Both  the  reafons  of  this  meafure,  and  die  par- 
ticular fteps  which  you  are  to  take  in  the  management  of 
it,  are  clearly  and  fully  marked  out.  The  chief  intent  of 
my  prefent  letter,  is  to  acquaint  you,  that  Lygdamus  of 
Cyprus,  the  captain  of  the  veflel,  which  carries  over 
Charicles,  has  it  in  charge  to  continue  in  the  Pirseeus 
under  pretence  of  trade,  till  he  receive  direftions  from  you 
as  to  his  departure.  He  is  not  in  the  leaft  acquainted 
with  the  fecret  of  your  commiflion ;  and  you  may  fecurely 
depend  on  his  fidelity  and  difcretion,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
and  his  care  and  fkill  as  a  feaman^  When  you  deliver  him 
the  token,  by  which  he  will  know  you  to  be  the  perfon  I 
have  mentioned  to  him,  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  open 
yourfelf  any  further  than  by  telling  him,  yoii  are  employed 
on  a  particular  bufinefs  for  the  king  at  Athens,  and  mud: 
deilre  he  would  keep  his  fhip  in  readinefs  to  fail  at  a 
minute's  warning.  If  your  negotiation  meets  with  the 
defired  iflue,  purfue  the  contents  of  your  inftrudllons  by 
redifpatching  Charicles  with  the  advice  of  iu  But  if 
Gleon  either  refufes  the  propofals,  or  hefitates  about 
accepting  them,  a  moments  longer  flay  in  Athens  will  be 
unfafe.     Embark  therefore  with  the  utmoll  fpeed,  for  die 

yot.  Hi  X 
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firft  port  you  can  arrive  at  in  the  Perfian  dominions;  and 
make  ufe  of  the  order  I  have  fent  you  for  poft  horfes,  to 
haften  your  journey  to  the  court,  where^  beliere  me,  we 
have  not  (o  ungrateful  a  fenfe  of  your  paft  fervtces,  as  to 
afford  you  a  worfe  reception,  after  having  failed  of  fuccc& 
in  fo  nice  and  dangerous  a  commiffion.  Be  afliired,  on 
the  contrary,  that  your  friends  will  omit  nothing  in  didr 
powery  that  can  contribute  towards  your  obtaining  a  re- 
compence  proportionate  to  t|ie  hazards  you  have  already 
undergone,  and  to  Ae  opinion  they  entertain  of  your  ex** 
traordinary  merits 

I  refer  you  to  Charicles,  who  has  been  a  diligent 
obfcrver  of  whatever  has  pafled  fince  his  arrival  amongil 
us,  for  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the  court.  He  wiH 
not  fail  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  queen-mother^s 
death,^  and  the  ceremonial  of  her  interment  on  the  royal 
mount.  It  is  generally  imagined,  that  the  miicondud  of 
her  daughter^  added  to  the  unfortunate  end  of  her  grandfbn 
ZOPYR us,  affefled  her  with  fo  deep  a  concern  in  the 
retirement,  which  of  late  years  ihe  has  enjoyed,  as  to 
fhorten  her  days.  Our  monarch  has  not  been  deficient  in 
exprefling  the  fincerity  of  his  concern  for  the  lofs  of  one 
fo  dear  to  him  ;  nor  omitted  any  inflance  of  a  pious  rdpcSt 
to  her  memory* 

There  are  two  cr  three  other  points,  which  havii^  a 
more  immediate  relation  to  the  duty  of  our  refpedive  em- 
ployments, I  fhall  not  difpenfe  with  myfelf  from  touching 
upon,  in  as  few  words  as  I  cam 

When  the  news  arrived,  that  Zopyrus  was  flain  in  hS 
rebellious  attack  againft  Caunus,  the  king,  out  of  regard 
to  the  fervices  of  his  illuftrious  father,  and  his  relation  to 
the  royal  bloody  .forbad  any  public  rejoicings  to  be  made;^ 
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but  was  fo  much  incenfed  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Athe- 
nians, in  permitting  Zopyrus  to  fail  out  of  their  ports, 
that  he  lent  immediate  orders  to  Amorgi^s,  to  put  to 
death  all  the  prifoners,  who  were  natives  of  that  city. 
Two  indeed  were  fpared  at  the  intercefEon  of  Python, 
who  reprefented,  that  they  were  defcendants  of  Cimon, 
and  that  any  refped  fhewn  to  the  family  and  name  of  that 
great  captain  and  worthy  citizen^  would  be  looked  upon 
as  an  aA  of  fingular  generofity  in  the  king*  The  poor 
governor  of  Caria  has  been  very  near  falling  a  vidim  to  the 
bale  artifices  of  one  of  our  minifters,  who  wanted  to  fup*- 
plant  him,  and  the  malice  of  a  favourite  female  flave,  who 
can  never  forgive  fome  words,  which  dropt  from  him  in 
raillery,  relating  to  hen  A  moft  terrible  cabal  was  formed, 
and  he  was  accufed  of  nothing  lefs  than  an  a^ual  corref- 
pondence  with  Zopyrus.  I  obtained  leave  for  him  to  be 
heard  in  his  own  defence,  before  the  council  of  feven ; 
and  though  the  objections  to  his  conduct  were  plaufibly 
dreiled  up,  he  made  it  appear  to  the  fatisfa£lion  of  all 
difinterefted  judges,  that  had  he  not  purfued  the  meafures 
which  he  did,  the  whole  province  oC  Caria  had  broken  out 
into  an  open  r(Wolt. 

I  difcovered,  that  the  vileft  pnuElices  had  been  ufed  to 
extort  confeflions  to  his  prejudice  from  feveral  of  the  pri- 
foners,  particularly  a  defpicable  eunuch,  who  ferved  Zo«- 
PYRUs  as  a  fecretary.  But  as  opening  a  fcene  of  iniquity 
may,  in  fome  cafes,  introduce  more  diforders,  than  it  can 
tend  to  reform,  I  advifed  Amorges,  after  obtaining  an 
honourable  juftification  of  himfelf,  to  puih  the  matter  no 
farther. 

It  is  not  neceflary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  tragical 
accident,  which  has  lately  befallen  fome  ef  our  young  fa- 

X  2 
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traps  at  the  court  of  Sitalces,  (Ince  your  nephew  is  wdl 
informed  of  the  particulars.  The  affair  makes  a  great 
noife,  and  is  much  to  be  lamented ;  two  of  the  ions  of 
Arberius,  general  of  the  horfe,  and  Res  aces,  latrapof 
Aflyria,  are  amongft  the  flain;  and  indeed  not  unde- 
fervedly,  for,  according  to  the  beft  accounts,  the  diforder 
took  its  rife  from  their  licentious  and  extravagant  bduviour, 
though  the  refentment  of  the  Thracian  lords  was  carried 
to  an  unwarrantable  excefs.  What  happened  in  that 
country,  during  the  reign  of  ♦  Darius,  on  an  occafioa 
pretty  nearly  refembling  this,  might  have  taught  our  young 
fatraps  more  difcretion ;  for  the  jealoufy  of  that  baibarous 
and  fufpicious  people  is  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Artaxerxes,  befides  foliciting  the  punifhment  of  the 
aflaflins  at  the  court  of  Trace,  has  publiflied  an  edid  pro- 
hibiting any  of  his  fubjefb  (except  merchants  and  artificers) 
from  going  out  of  his  dominions,  without  a  licence  from 
the  council  of  feven,  under  the  fevereft  penalties ;  and  has 
likewife  difpatched  inftrudions  fealed  with  the  imperial 
fignet,  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  our  agents 
in  foreign  countries,  which  enjoin  them  to  tiJce  particular 
notice  of  fuch,  as  prefume  to  difobey  diis  irrevocable  man- 
date. I  have  enclofed  copies  of  both  for  your  perufal,  and 
fhall  conclude,  by  reconunending  it  to  your  good  geniuSi 
to  infpire  you  with  a  double  portion  of  boldnefe,  addreis, 
and  vigilance  in  your  undertaking. 

P. 

•  Vide  Herod.  Ub.T.  cap.  18.  Ice 
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LETTER        CXLVI. 


Ckatippus  to  Cleander. 

reived  lately  a  difpatch  from  the  chief  fcribe,  in 
he  informed  me,  that  he  had  tranfmitted  to  you 
^articular  inftru^ons  of  great  importance  in  regard 
ir  condud  at  Athens  ;,and  that  if  I  could  afford  you 
;ht  into  the  aflairs  now  carrying  on,,  it  might  tend 
nuch  to  advance  the  king's  fervice. 

u  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  believe,  that  I  vi^ant  no 
from  Suia,  to  renew  a  correfpondence  fo  profitable 
felf,  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  fafety  to  us  both ; 
lat  I  waited  for  nothing  but  a  fure  and  fpeedy  con^ 
ce,  to  give  you  the  befl  intelligence  in  my  power 
!  prefent  difpofitions  of  this  republic. 

w  fincerely  they  arc  difpofed  to  accommodate  matters, 
ippear  from  the  inftru(£lions  given  to  Agis,  Pysan-. 

and  Chylon,  their  embafladors,  the  fubflance  of 
I  I  (hall  proceed  to  lay  before  you.  They  are  in  the 
place  ordered  to  reprefent  to  the  Athenian  afTembly 
irneft  defires  of  this  ftate  to  put  an  end  to  the  expen- 
var,  which  has  fo  long  raged  over  Greece,  to  the 
'ing  the  general  union,  and  the  great  weakening  and 
rerifhing  each  particular  commonwealth.  They  arc 
mtion  the  aftion  of  Pylus,  as  what  chiefly  induced 

to  apply  firfl  for  peace  -,  which  ought  to  render  the 
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Athenians  lefs  inclined  to  treat,  becaufe  experience  will 
teach  them,  that  fuccefs  is  ufually  followed  with  a  reverfe 
of  fortune ;  and  the  more  moderation  they  (hew  in  prof- 
perity,  the  greater  will  be  the  regard  and  efteem  conceived 
for  them  by  the  reft  of  Greece. 

They  are  next  inftrufled  to  deiire,  that  cooimiffioners 
may  be  appointed  to  confer  with  them  upon  the  pardcolar 
conditions  of  a  peace.  They  are  to  propofe,  on  their  fide, 
a  releaiement  of  the  Spartans  blocked  up  in  Sphaderia; 
a  reciprocal  exchange  of  the  towns  and  priibners  taken 
during  the  war ;  and,  if  it  is  iniifted  upon,  a  fum  of  money 
for  the  re-delivery  of  Pylus  into  the  hands  of  its  old 
mafters. 

The  embailadors  are  Rirther  enjoined,  not  to  break  off  die 
conferences,  though  the  demands  of  the  Athenian  commiflaries 
fhould  differ  firom  theirs ;  but  to  fend  an  account  to  Sparta, 
and  expefl  frefli  orders.  How  far  tiiefe  propofals  will  prove 
acceptable  at  Athens,  thou  art  the  beft  judge,  from 
thy  knowledge  of  the  charaScrs  of  the  ruling  men,  and 
the  temper  of  the  people;  but  that  they  will  not  coin- 
cide with  the  fchemcs  of  our  court*  I  am  extremely  per- 
fuaded. 

This  ftate  expefls  daily  to  hear  from  the  embafiadors, 
whom  they  fent  to  Perfia.  I  believe  they  will  ftay  till 
they  fee  the  event  of  this  Athenian  treaty,  before  they 
fend  them  frefti  inftruftions. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one,  who  is  not  an  cye-witnefi, 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  anxiety  and  confternation  which 
prevails  over  the  whole  city,  on  account  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  the  Spartans  in  Sphaderia.    They  call  the 
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lofsj  wUch  the  repabtic  is  like  to  fuftain,  in  cafe  the 
Athenians  make  a  defcent  into  the  Ifland,  the  greateft 
blow  they  fhall  have  received  fince  the  memorable  a£Hon 
at  Thermopylae ;  for  it  is  not  doubted,  but  thefe  men  will 
imitate  Leonidas,  by  falling  with  their  arms  in  their 
hands. 

There  is  fomething  rough,  I  confefs,  but  at  the  fame- 
time  wonderfully  noble  in  the  martial  policy  of  this  peo- 
ple, which  teaches  them  rather  to  (ink  under  misfor- 
tunes, after  a  vigorous  ftruggle  for  fucceefs,  than  pur- 
chafe  fafety,  where  the  confequences  might  tend  to  de- 
prefs  the  i^irits  of  their  countrymen,  and  lefTen  the  opi- 
nion which  their  enemies  have  juilly  entertained  of  their 
valour. 


P. 
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LETTER       CXLVIL 


ClEANDER   to  GOBRYAS. 

I  received  thy  difpatchcs,  with  the  thirty  talents,  which 
were  fent  me  by  the  treafurer,  and  have  executed 
thy  commands  with  fidelity.  The  fword  continues 
drawn,  nor  (hall  be  fheathed   but  In  the  bofom   of  diis 

city. 

In  expe£^ation  of  what  might  happen,  I  have,  un- 
known to  my  patron  Philemon,  taken  much  pains  to  re- 
commend myfelf  to  the  company  and  acquaintance  of  Cleok. 
I  have  vifited  him  at  his  own  houfe,  held,  feveral  pri- 
vate conferences  with  him,  prefented  his  wife  with  fome 
loniaji  filks ;  in  a  word,  by  doing  offices  of  cpurtefy  to 
himfelf  and  his  family,  have  gained  his  entire  confidence, 
and  made  my  way,  at  length,  to  his  fentlments  in  po- 
litics. I  have  already  acquainted  thee  with  the  fucce(s 
of  the  Athenians  at  Pylus,  and  with  the  intentions  of  the 
Spartans  to  fend  deputies  hither  In  order  to  demand 
peace,  Thefe  deputies  are  on  the  point  of  arriving.  And 
now  liften  to  the  fequel,  noble  Gobryas  ;  for  as  foon 
;is  I  received  information  of  their  meflage,  I  waited  on 
Cleon,  and  founded  him,  as  far  as  I  properly  migfat| 
upon  the  fubjeft,  I  told  him,  ''  I  could  not  help  join- 
ing in  that  joy,  which  every  man,  who  wifhed  well  to 
Athens,  fcemed  fond  of  exprefiing  on  the  late  fuccefs  at 
Pylus;    and  that  I  came  to  congratulate  him,   as  one. 
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^o,  being  at  the  head  of  affairs,  contributed  the  moil 
of  any   perfon  in  the  ftate,    by  the  wifdom  of  his  coun- 
fds,   to  fecure  its  general  felicity,  and  who  might  be  con- 
fidered    as    the    remote   caufe   of  that   particular  advan- 
tage/*    "  How  firmly,  continued  I,  muft  the  city  be  at- 
tached to  your  intereils,  when  it  reflefts,  that  your  abili- 
ties have  retrieved  the  ufual  good  fortune  of  the  Athenians, 
have  made  amends  for  the  diihonourable  meafurcs  of  the 
timorous,    the  tardy  Pericles  ;  and  have  opened  a  very 
fair  profped  of  conqueft  and  glory  to  thofe,  who  be  fore, 
difpirited    with  all    imaginable    circumftances  of  diflrefs 
thought  of  nothing   but  defeat  and  ignominy  !'*     When 
I  had  iaid   this,   the   vanity  of  Cleon   began   to    ope- 
rate,  and  a  fee  ret  Satisfaction  in  tl|^  praifes  I  had  given 
him  rofe  into  his  countenance.     He  anfwered,  ^^  that  he 
could  claim  very  litde  in  this  affair,   but  the   grace  of 
vigorous    refolutions.      To  thefe  indeed   he  had   always 
profeffed  himfelf  a  warm  friend,  and  would  invariably  con- 
tinue lb."     **  You  caonot,  returned  I,  a£t  in  a  way  more 
becoming  your  own  charafter,  or    the  honour  of  your 
country.      Excellent  Cleon  !    you  have  truly  thought, 
that  to  behave  with  courage  is  the  befl  policy.      Behold, 
what  a  fudden  change  is,  wrought  in  the  face  of  your 
affairs,  by  the  operations  of  one  active  campaign !    The 
pride  of  Sparta  is  humbled;   the  Peloponnefians  fue   for 
peace."     "  Yes,  replied  he,  with  an  elevated  tone  of  voice, 
they  fue  for  peace,  becaufe  they  know  it  is  the  in  power  of 
the  commonwealth  to  purfue  its  good  fortune,  and  effec- 
tually reduce  the  haughty  and  afpiring   Lacedaemon   to 
a  level  with  the  meanefl  republic  of  Greece.'*     "  Moft 
certainly,  (aid,  I.     You,  who  fee  further  into  the  courfe 
of  events  than  other  men,   know,  that,  inflead  of  clof- 
ing  in  with  the  advice  of  Pericles's  fadion,  who  pro- 
ceed  on  the  low  and  fhortfighted  maxims   of  his   poli- 
tics, it   would  be  right  for   Athens  to  bring  down  the 
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Spartans  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  they  (hall   nerer  be  able 
to  recover   themfelves,  or  thwart  die  future   defigns  of 
Adiens    for    its    own    credit^   and    the    wdhrt   of  its 
allies."     Cleon  feemed  to  applaud  what  I   threw  oo^ 
and  added,  ^  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  always  can* 
tioned  his  citizens  againft  treating  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians on   an  equal  footing,    fince  they  were  difficult  to 
be  pleafed,    fond  of  delays,  and  expe&ed  to  make  con- 
ditions for  themfelves.     I  fhould  not  wonder,  (aid  he,  if 
fome  propofe  it  in  the  enfuing  debates  of  the  aflembly, 
as  a  matter  to  be  coniidered,  whether  it  would  not  be 
highly  for  our  intereft,  to  clofe  the  war  at  this  jundure  in 
the  midft  of  the   Athenian  profperity.     What  if  that  old 
formal  prig  DiodotHTs,  the  orator,  or  the  youi^  cox- 
comb, Alcibiades,   (hould  &vour  thofe   Pdoponnefian 
deputies;    and,  in  imitation  of  their  mafter    Pericles, 
put  us  off  with  a  good  (peech,  or  a  (imile,  inftead  of  rea- 
fon  ?  Will  not  they  reprefent  to  us  the  ravages  we  have 
already  fufFered,  and  the  danger  of  a  new  incuriion  into 
Attica  ?    Will  not  they  talk  to  us  of  the  inftability  of 
fortune ;  and  tell  us,  that  we  ought  not  to  exafperate  the 
Peloponnefians    too   far,    and  drive  them  on  to  vidory 
through  defpair?  I  warrant  you,  they  will  produce  dieir 
common-place  topics,  and  perhaps  quote  to  us  the  an- 
fwer  of  Themistocles,  who,  when  the  Greeks  had  a 
defign  of  deftroying  Xerxes's  bridge  over  the  Hellefpont, 
faid,   ^  that  fo  far    from   breaking  down   what  he   had 
made  there,  they  had  better  by  him  a  new  one  than  de- 
tain him  with  them."     "  Such  things  as  thefe  are  apt  to 
make  an  impreffion  on  the  multitude.**     "  No,  replied  I, 
this  fophiftry  can  never  do  againft  the  power  of  your 
eloquence/*     *'  And  yet  (int^rpofed  he  with  the  ufual  un- 
fteadinefs  of  an  obftinate  man,  when  not   controuled  or 
contradi£bd  in  any  thing  he  aflTerts  to  be  true)  there  ap- 
pears to  be  feme  weight  in  thefe  arguments;    fince  in 
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time  of  peace  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  fecurely 
eftabiifhing    our  dominion   over-  the  reft    of    Greece.*' 
On  obferving)  that  hints  of  this  kind  came  from  him,  I 
endeavoured  to  confirm  him  in  the  other  way  of  think- 
ing, by  reprefenting,    **  that  the  Athenians   were  mors 
likely  to  adhere  to  the    prefent    adminiftration    in   war 
than  in  peace,  when  they  would  have  leifure  to  turn  their 
thoughts  homewards,  and  examine  into  the  ftate  of  their 
finances,  the  management  of  their  fleet,  the  government 
of  the  iflands,  the   fidelity  of  their  officers,  and  be  fan- 
guine  to  reform  what  they  call  abules,  or  (which  is  ge- 
nerally the  confequence  of  fuch  precipitate  enquiries)  to 
introduce   new  ones  in   attempting   to  amend  the  old.'* 
**  Nay,  anfwered  he,  with   great  warmth,  (refuming  his 
firft  reflections  on  the  pride  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  con- 
dud  of   the    Peloponnefians)  for  my  own   part,    rather 
than   fubmit    to   the    terms,    which    the    Peloponnefians 
would  offer  us,  if  they  were  fuccefsfiil,  I  would  call  in 
the  king  of  Perfia  to  our  ailiftance.     And  in  faying  that, 
continued    he,    I    fay   nothing    which   ought    to  fhock 
the  ears  of  a  Grecian ;    for  fuch    are  the  perfonal   good 
qualities  of  Artaxerxes,    fuch  his  juftice  and  mode- 
ration,   fuch  the   prudence    of  his   counfels,    that   I   am 
perfuaded  the  intereft  of  Greece  could  not  be  confulted 
better." 

To  detain  thee  no  longer  with  a  circumftantial  ftory, 
I  required  him  to  interchange  pledges  of  fecrecy; 
(and  I  own,  Gobryas,  I  trembled  when  I  did  fo ;)  he 
promifed  accordingly  to  preferve  his  faith  with  me  invio- 
late. I  opened  to  him  my  credentials  from  Sulk,  ex- 
preflied  to  him  in  the  handfomeft  manner  the  afFeftion  of 
'the  king  for  him,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  large 
prefent  I  was  coipmanded  to  make  him,  on  condition,  that 
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he  would  ufe  his  utmoft  efforts  to  prevent  the  Athe- 
nians from  making  peace  with  Lacedaemon;  a  meafiire 
advantageous  to  Athens^  as  it  would  break  the  power 
of  the  Peloponnefus,  and  defirable  to  Perfia,  as  it  would 
be  an  ample  revenge,  for  the  fevei:al  indignities  offered 
by  that  petulant  republic  to  our  mighty  monarch.  Cleoh 
confented,  and  appointed  to  meet  me,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  money,  in  the  grove  of  olives  under  die  walls 
of  the  citadel  at  midnight.  When  the  conference  was 
over,  I  went  home,  and  at  the  filent  hour  I  have  men- 
tioned, conveyed  the  talents  to  the  place  agreed  on, 
where,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  ♦  I  difcemed  Cleok 
at  a  little  diftance,  by  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  ad- 
vancing towards  me  in  difguife.  When  we  met,  we  ad- 
minidered  to  each  other  a  folemn  oath  of  fidelity.  I  told 
him,  that  my  life  was  in  his  power,  gave  him  the 
money  f ,  and  immediately  left  the  traitor  with  contempt, 


*  On  the  baflb-relicTO  before  the  title-page  is  a  reprefentation  of  tUf 
tnnflatioB.  The  Acropolis  is  didioguiihed  by  the  Parthenioo  and  the 
temple  of  Ercchtheus,  and  the  grotto  of  Pan  below.— Tht  moon  in  her 
charbt  marks  out  the  night-fcene. 

f  ThoDgh  none  of  the  hiftorians  mention  this  materfad  circomftance  of 
Cleon's  taking  a  bribe  from  the  Perfian  court  to  ptokmg  the  war,  there 
is  a  remarkable  paflage  in  a  comedy  of  Aristophawis,  called  the  Peace, 
(a^ed  about  five  years  after  the  negotiation  between  Clbon  and  oar  £ph^ 
fuin  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened)  which  in  all  probability  allodesto  ibiM 
fuch  (lory.  At  lead  it  appears  from  thence,  that  it  was  a  pretty  gsscial 
notion  amongft  the  Athenians,  that  the  influence  of  foreign  gold  was  the 
caufc  u  hicli  prcrented  the  condufion  of  a  treaty  with  Sparta,  at  a  juo^ei 
vhcn  rery  honourable  teims  might  have  been  obtained*  1  (bail  fubmit  the 
whole  pafTage  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  reader.  The  poet  introduces 
Mf  Rcuay  giving  an  account  to  Tetcjeus  a  Tine-drefler,  and  a  Chora* 
of  Athenian  rudics,  of  the  fecret  fprings  of  thofe  commotions  which  ha^ 
fct  Greece  in  a  flame. 
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though  not  without  fome  pleafure,  when  I  refleded  on  the 
fuccefs  of  n^y  conuniffion,  I  returned  to  my  houfe,  but 
was  fo  haunted  by  the  apprehenfions  of  my  own  mind,  as 
not  to  lye  down  on  my  couch  that  evening  with  tranquillity ; 
nor  can  I  remain  longer  in  Athens,  without  perpetual  alarms 
of  difcovery. 

Generous  Gobryas,  forgive  die  anxiety  of  thy  flave ; 
indulge  him  in  diiclofing  it  to  thee  as  his  friend,  not  as 
a  member  of  the  fupreme  council.  Suffer  him  to  wifli, 
however  expedient  this  meafure  may  be,  either  that  him- 
(elf  had  not  been  the  artful  indrument  in  performing  it, 
or  that  it  had  been  unnecefTary  for  the  affairs  of  Perfia, 
to  advife  it.  Henceforward  I  renounce  all  enjoyment 
or  fatisfa^on  in  this  city.  I  walk  not  in  the  ftreets 
about  common  buflnefs,  without  looking  behind  me  every 
ftep  I  take ;  nor  do  I  frequent  public  places  with  the 
fame  freedom  as  I  ufed.  When  I  view  the  countenance 
of  Philemon,  it  affects  me  with  fhame  ;  and  that  of 
Cleon  ftrikes  me  with  horror  and  averfion.  Let  me  be 
recalled  from  fo  dangerous  a  fituation,  where  it  is  at  the 
mercy  of  him,  who  has  betrayed  the  interefts  of  his 
country  for  the  Median  gold,  to  aflaffinate,  or  fpare 
the  man,  who  feduced  him.    I  befeech  thee  to  folicit  the 


XftwM*  rStf  TAvr*  votirrm  hCvtn  t»  a^fAa, 

*o  fiv^cvftmKn;.    Vide  Ariftoph.  p.  354.  1.  644.  A:c.  Edit.  Kuder*, 

Which  may  be  thus  tranflatcd :  «  But  the  foreigners  obferving  the  mif- 
chiefs  which  they  (the  orators)  efTcAed,  ftopped  their  mouths  with  gold, 
which  they  diftributcd  ia  great  abundance.  Thus  Greece  would  have  been 
defolated  without  your  knowing  it.— He  who  did  this  WftS  a  icather-fcl* 
let.** 
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• 

king  on  my  behalf;  reprcfent  to  hhn,  that  die  defign  of 
my  negotiation  is  completed  in  prolonging  die  war. 
In  the  mean  dme  permit  me  to  implore  the  gradous 
Oromasdes,  that  no  pillar  of  infiuny  may  be  crcded 
to  my  memory  in  Athens;  diat  the  hiftories  cl  Greece 
may  not  tranfinit  the  charader  of  Cleander,  as  a 
fecond  Arthmius  in  the  fame  page  with  Cleon  to 
pofterity ;  or  that  my  name  may  never  be  dragged  from  its 
chafte  and  fpodefe  obfcurity  into  a  kn^wn  and  hated  igno- 
miny. 


C. 
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LETTER        CXLVIII. 


Cleander  to  Smerdis. 

AFTER  having  ifrequently  written  to  thee  on  fubjeSs 
of  a  chearful  or  literary  nature,  and  fpeculated  on  points^ 
which  concern  cither  the  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  or 
the  legiflator  of  the  Magi,  I  fit  down  in  a  difconfolate  con- 
dition, to  relate  the  anguifh  of  my  own  heart,  and  to  implore 
the  fuccours  of  thy  divine  inftrudion  for  Cleander  the 
defponding.  Wilt  thou  not  blame  me»  O  thou  fountain 
of  the  pureft  truth,  for  tranfgreffing  the  law,  in  not  con- 
fulting  Ihee  in  an  afiair  of  a  dubious  nature,  before  I  de- 
termined in  what  manner  I  (hould  2&i  1  pray  thee  to 
inform  me^  if  the  book  does  not  allow  it  in  cafes  of  ne- 
ceffity ;  or  to  enjoin  me  fome  penance,  which  may  cancel 
this  enormity.  Confider  only  the  defign  of  my  em- 
ployment, whether  every  command  from  the  court  of 
Perfia,  enjoining  me  to  perform  a  difficult  and  (ecret 
talk  for  the  intereft  of  my  country,  is  not  to  be  imme- 
diately executed  ?  And  what  though  fuch  commands  may 
now  and  then  be  inconfiftent  with  the  letter  of  the  Zen- 
devift;  yet  I  truft  they  are  not  with  the  fpirit  of  that 
volume  V  and  a  blind  obedience  to  them  will  meet  with 
pardon  from  our  holy  prophet.  Suppofe  then,  it  were 
given  me  in  charge,  to  advance  the  glory  of  my  prince, 
as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  on  the  ruin  of  a  deferving 
people,  who  are  fo  far  from  having  done  him  an  injury^ 
that  they  have  received  many  injuries  from  him  or  his 
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ancefiors.  Suppofe,  in  confequence  of  this  charge,  laip 
conftrained  to  practice  everj  art  of  fraud,  flattery,  crudt; 
and  falfe  friendfiiip ;  to  make  myfelf  a  flave  to  the  paffions 
of  fome,  to  tempt  and  gratify  their  covetoufheis,  to  add 
fuel  to  their  prodigality;  ought  I  to  ber  drawn  by  any  con- 
iideration  into  thefe  inordinate  vices,  with  a  view  only  to 
indulge  the  ambition,  or  to  aggrandize  the  dominions  of 
that  prince  ?  Suppofe  too,  that  I  have  not  only  pryed  into 
the  policy  and  behaviour  of  the  people,  I  am  ordered  tore- 
fide  with,  but  have  been  an  a£lor  as  well  as  a  fycSbijx  in 
the  game,  and  by  undue  methods,  have  contrived  to  per- 
petuate the  miferies  and  defolation  of  a  civil  war. 

I  know  not,  whether  the  wntten  do£lrines  of  Zek^ 
DUST  can  be  urged,  to  vindicate  my  condud;  but  roe- 
thinks  it  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  unwritten  law 
of  univerfal  benevolence,  which  has  been  wrought  by  die 
dinger  of  providence  into  our  very  make  and  conftitudoa 
We  are  told  by  that  law,  that  every  private  inclination  fhould 
^ive  way  to  the  love  of  our  country ;  and  a  partial  attachment 
to  our  country  fhould  yield  toadifmterefledr^ardformankind. 
This  is  the  perfection  of  our  nature  :  and  furely  the  writ- 
ten commands  of  the  Deity  mufl  agree  with  the  unwritten, 
\inle&  you  would  contend,  that  one  revelation  has  annulled 
the  precepts  of  another. 

I  mean  not,  venerable  Smerdis,  to  perplex  thee  with 
my  doubts,  but  to  receive  illuminations  on  tfaeie  impor- 
tant queftions  from  thy  fublime  genius.  Forgive  the  dif- 
tra£lion  and  the  infirmity  of  a  broken  mind.  In  tliefe 
circumflances,  the  expiatory  feaft  of  CnuRDaD  gives 
me  no  relief.  Let  me  befeech  thee  to  recite  confhuidy  in 
thy  morning  and  evening  worihip,  the  prayer  of  confeffioo, 
the  facred   Pitupht,    becaufe  of  the  tranfgreifions  of  th/ 
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^end ;  and,  while  thou  art  humanely  employed  Ina£b  of 
landity  and  devotion  to  procure  me  a  paflport  over  diot 
bridge  which  every  mortal  muft  arrive  at,  I  will  make  a 
fire-temple  of  my  own  heart,  in  which  I  will  offer  up  the 
living  flame  of  repentance  to  the  great  Oromasobs. 
Thus  may  I  be  at  laft  perfuaded  to  entertain  fome  hope89 
that  the  angek  will  not  turn  me  naked  into  a  ftate  of  hor- 
ror after  deadi,  but  dutt  the  five  fillers  (hall  weave  for 
me,  in  common  with  all  true  believcrs>  an  everlafting 
mantle* 

c. 


rou  It. 
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LETTER        CXLIX. 

Cleander  k>  GoBRYAS.    From  Athens* 

I  intended^  noUe  fcribe,  according  to  thy  orders,  to 
have  fent  away  Charicles  immediately,  with  a  rdatioa 
of  the  conferences  between  Cleon  and  myfelf ;  but,  oo 
better  confideradon,  I  thought  it  more  advifeaUe  to  put 
off  his  departure  for  feme  days>  till  a  judgment  might  be 
formed,  as  well  of  the  ifTue  of  the  negotiadonSy  as  of 
Cleon's  abilities  and  fincerity  in  performing  his  engage- 
ments. I  can  now  venture  to  affirm  with  certainty,  that 
the  inftru£tions  lately  received  are  fiilly  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, and  that  the  Perfian  court  will  have  as  clear  aol 
comprehenlive  a  view  of  the  ftate  of  aflairs  in  this  country, 
as  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  them ;  and  muft  humbly  offer 
my  opinion,  that  in  the  crifis  to  which  things  are  arrived, 
it  is  high  time  for  them  to  take  a  final  refolution,  in  re- 
gard to  the  party,  with  which  they  may  diink  it  their  io- 
tereft  to  clofe. 

When  the  Lacedaemonian  embafladors  arrived  in  town, 
they  prefente^  their  credentials  to  the  Prytanes,  and  de- 
iired  an  audience  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  would  ex- 
plain the  reafons  of  their  coming.  An  aflembly  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  within  two  days  after.  This  inter- 
vening time  they  fpent  in  vifiting  their  friends,  and  con- 
ferring with  them  on  the  forms  of  making  their  overtures 
of  peace,  and  the  means  of  rendering  them  ef{e£hial,  not 
only  by  the  force  of  arguments,  but  (what  is  moft  mate- 
rial in  popular    goveriunents)  the  wei^  of  numbers^ 
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Whilft  the  embafladors  were  forming  their  cabals,  and 
feeling  the  pulfes  of  the  people,  the  oppofite  party,  with 
^  much  Keal  and  more  clamour,  held  hourly  confultations, 
ftirring  up  and  alarming  the  minds  of  fuch  as  defired  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  exclaiming  againft  the  craft 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  wer6  now  endeavouring  to 
deceive  enemies  whom  they  could  not  conquer,  by  fend- 
ing thofe,  who,  under  pretence  of  being  minifters  of  peace 
ihould  corrupt  bad  men  by  bribes,  and  amufe  the  honeft, 
chough  credulous  citizens,  with  fallacious,  general,  and 
trifling  conditions.  During  this  interval,  I  reminded  Cleon, 
that  he  never  would  have  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  himfelf  to  the  king,  and  cenfulting  at  the 
iame  time  his  own  interefl,  as  by  flopping  thefe  negotia- 
tions in  the  firfl  inflance.  He  aflured  me,  that  he  fpared 
no  induflry  in  oppofmg  them,  adding,  in  his  bold  manner 
of  fpeaking,  that  he  would  himfelf  go  to  Sufa,  and  offer 
his  head  to  Artaxerxes,  if  things  did  not  go  well. 

On  the  tenth  of  this  month  Hecatombeon,  the  embafladors 
were  introduced  into  the  aflembly ;  andPisANOER  thejirflin 
commiifion,  made  a  fpeech  to  the  people,  in  which,  without 
departing  from  the  dignity  of  his  countrymen,  or  making 
s^y  fubmiffions  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  Would  raife  the  arro- 
gance pf  the  Athenians,  he  told  them  truly  and  frankly  ; 
''  that  the  defire  of  faving  the  Spartans  in  Sphaderia  was 
the  motive  that  induced  his  flate  to  treat  -,  sand  that,  pro- 
vided the  garrifon  there  might  be  permitted  to  return 
home,  the  Lacedsemonians  and  their  allies  were  ready  to 
conclude  a  peace,  on  fafe,  honourable,  and  advantageous 
^rms  for  all  parties.  He  concluded,  by  warning  the  peo- 
ple againfl  prefuming  too  far  on  their  good  fortune ;  told 
them,  it  would  be  in  their  power,  by  eilablifhing  a  firm 
^on  among  the  Greeks,    to  give  the  law  to  other  na- 

y  2 
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tions ;  and  chat  himfelf  and  his  colleagues  would  think  it  dr 
greateft  happine(s>  that  could  be£d  them,  if  it  flkNiId  Ije 
in  dieir  power  to  contribute  any  thii^  towards  jb  uftfid 
an  end  !*' 

When  this  harangue  was  ended^  die  embaflsKtors  wot 
direded  to  withdraw  i  and  the  debate  began  on  the  qjaeC- 
tion»  whether  the  propolals  of  die  embafladocs  were  id^ 
ficient  ground  to  treat  upon.  Philbmok  was  the  fiifi, 
who  (poke  to  it ;  he  fet  out,  agreeably  t»  his  utial  fkij, 
by  tdling  his  countrymen^  ^  that  they  ought  to  thank  the 
Gods  for  the  iiibjed  and  occafion  of  this  dajF's  debate; 
that  after  the  hmvock  made  among  them  by  the  pbguei 
which  they  had  fcarcdy  recovered,  and  the  lofles  they  had 
(iifiained  in  the  field,  he  could  not  help  looking  upon  it 
as  a  Angular  inftance  of  the  divine  proteAion,  that  as  cae» 
iny>  who  had  been  fometimes  fuperior,  always  e<|Hal  t» 
diem  in  point  of  ftrengjdi  and  authority  in  Greece,  fliouU 
come  to  afk  a  peace  at  their  own  doors.  How  hi  tint 
meafure  was  a  wife  andnece&ry  one,  he  might  tddy  leafe 
to  the  Judgment  of  thofe^  vAko  wiflied  well  to,  and  un- 
derftood  die  true  intereft  of  Athens.  He  would  only  %, 
diat  if  increafing  die  annual  ezpence,  money  taken  up  at 
large  intereft,  decay  of  commerce,  ruin  of  dieir  eftates  hj 
the  negleft  of  agriculture,  and  other  difiKivantages,  which 
the  continuance  of  die  war  brought  upon  them,  could  re- 
commend peace  to  any  ftate ;  it  was  moft  defiraUe  ts 
them.  With  regard  to  the  preliminary,  which  the  em- 
bafladors  iniifted  on,  he  thought  it  not  unrealbnable ;  mi 
as  it  would  tend  to  reftore  a  mutual  confidence,  and  be  s 
pledge  of  their  farwardnefi  to  heal  die  diftradioos  of 
Greece,  he  was  heartily  for  it. 

When  NiCTAS  arofe,  befides  enlarging  on  die  topics^ 
which  Philemon  had  touched,  he  laid,  «*  he  thoii^  there 
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could  be  no  ftronger  argument  in  fitvour  of  treatingy  than 
dat  manj  of  thofe,  who,  like  himfelf,  had  been  bred  to 
arms,  and  whofe  intereft,  confequentljr,  might  be  thought 
to  lye  in  keeping  the  ftate  engaged  in  war,  were  yet  for 
putting  an  «nd  to  it.  With  regard  to  releafing  the  Spar« 
cans  in  JSphaderia,  hedid  not  think  it  was  giving  the  enemy 
any  advantage,  becauie,  as  he  was  juft  come  from  the 
army^  he  could  afllire  them,  that  they  would  lofe  more 
iQen,  by  making  a  delcent  upon  the  ifland,  than  the  con- 
^ueft  of  it  was  worth ;  for  the  garrifon  had  ftrongly  forti* 
fied  themfehres  La  it^  and  would  fell  their  livi^  very  dear. 
That  continuing  die  blockade  much  longer  muft  be  im« 
practicable ;  the  coaft  would  not  fumifh  provifions  for  the 
fleet ;  and  la  cafe  the  weather  proved  ftormy,  as  the  feafon 
grew  more  advanced,  their  guard  (hips  would  not  be  able 
Xo  keep  their  ftadons :  and  though  it  might  be  olje6^, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  themfelves  muft  be  firft  ftarved 
out,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  feveral  mediods  m^ht  be 
found  out  to  fupply  diem  ;  barks  with  provifions  from  the 
continent  might  be  run  alhore  on  the  ifland  during  the 
night,  notwithftandiog  aUthe  vigilance  of  the  Adieniancom* 
manders;  and  thofe,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  La- 
cedsemonians,  knew,  that  their  foldiers  could  live  harder 
than  the  troops  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.'' 

Epicekes,  one  of  Cleon*s  orators,  diftingutfhed  him« 
felf  much  on  the  oppofite  fide;  he  argued,  ^^  that  he  thought 
this  whole  bufinefs  a  piece  of  policy  in  the  Lacedaemonians, 
to  get  their  men  again*  When  once,  (aid  he,  Athenians, 
you  have  complied  with  the  propofals  of  the  embafladors, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
iind  out:  ^  pretence,  however  flight,  to  break  off  the  nego- 
tiation. Had  fhey  an  intention  of  proceeding  (incerely, 
PisANDER,  in  his  fpeech  to  you,  (hould  have  opened  (bme« 
thing  further  of  ^e  conditions,  which  his  ftate  propofed 
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to  treat  upon.     Then  you  might  have  judged,  whether 
you  ought  to  have  given  up  die  fiur  profpefl  you  have  of 
fuccefs  by  your  arms,  to  the  hopes  of  concluding  a  fecuie 
and  lafting  peace.''     When  Cleon  found,  that  diis  realba- 
ing  made  no  fmall  impreffion  upon  the  ailembly,   he  rofe 
himfelf  ^  and,  after  a  long  and  virulent  abufe  on  the  con- 
dudt  of  Sparta  towards  Athens  for  the  courfe  of  many  yeais, 
more  particularly,  by  refufing  to  liften  to  any  terms  of  ac- 
commodation,  during  the  violence  of  the  plague  in  the 
fecond  year  of  the  war,  he  added,  '^  that  the  Athenians  had 
now  an  opportunity  returning  the  ill  ufage  they  had  re- 
ceived from  them :  that  though,   in  his  own  opinion,  be 
could  not  help  being  againft  throwing  away  all  the  expences 
of  a  tedious  War,  by  concluding  a  peace  at  the  very  junc- 
ture, that  they  were  going  to  reap  the  fruits  of  them  ;  he 
would,  notwithftanding,  fo  far  comply  with  the  defires  of 
many- well  intentioned  citizens,  as  to  give  his  own  vote  for 
a  treaty,  provided  it  was  begun  on  fafe  grounds.     That  he 
could  not  help  entertaining  the  fame  fuipicion  of  the  over- 
ture,   with  his  worthy  friend  Epigenes;    and  therefijrc 
moved,  **  that  before  any  negotiation  was  fet  on  foot  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  garrifon  of  Sphaderia  (hould  Sur- 
render  themfclves   prifoners  of   war    into    the  hands  of 
Athenian  generals,    and  be  kept  at  Athens,  till  the  La- 
cedaemonians had  reftored  Niiaea,  Pegae,  and  Trcezen,  (all 
places  which  the  Athenians  had  abandoned  by  the  laft  treaty) 
and  on  this  foundation,  a  firm  and  lafting  peace  might  be 
concluded/*    This  queftion,   after  a  long  and  warm  de- 
bate, was  carried  in  preference  to  the  other ;  and  then  the 
embailadors  were  called  in,  and  acquainted  with  the  refo- 
lutlon  of  the  affembly.     They  defired  time  to  confider  of 
It,  till  the  next  morning,  when  they  delivered  in  an  anfwer 
to  this  effeA ;  that,  in  purfuance  of  their  inftruAions,  they 
were  obliged  to  infift  on  the  preliminary  of  rcftoring  an 
entire  freedom  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Sphai6leria  ^  but 
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Aey  were  (b  confident,  that  the  propofals,  which  they  had 
to  offer,  were  fuch,  as  would  appear,  juft  and  honourable 
to  the  Athenians  themfelves,  that  they  defired  commiffioners 
might  be  appointed  to  confer  with  them,  and  hear  what 
they  had  to  lay.  Cleon  appeared  more  violent  than  ever 
againft  treating  upon  this  reply  of  the  embafladors ;  he  told 
die  people,  *^  it  was  plain,  what  their  enemies  aimed  at ; 
ihey  were  confcious,  their  propofals  would  not  bear  the 
examination  of  the  aflemUy;  and  therefore  chofe  to  treat 
with  particular  perfons,  whom  they  might  gain  an  influence 
over,  flattering  themfelves  with  hopes,  that  the  people  would 
t>e  induced  <o  ratify  what  thofe  commiffioners  Ibould  con* 
dude  among  themfelves.** 

N1CIAS9  in  fupporting  the  embafladors's  requeft,   again 
infiftedonthe  difEculties  of  taking  Spha£leria;  upon  which 
Ci/£0N  rofe  with  great  paflSon.  and  (aid,   <<  every  body 
knew,  raflmefs  was  not  the  fault  of  that  general ;  and  per- 
haps too    much  confidence  might  feem  his:    however, 
he  knew  fo  much  of  the   flate  of  the  ifland,    and  thie 
ftrength  of  their  own  army,   that  he  would  undertake,  if 
they  woidd  give  him  the  command,  on  forfeit  of  his  life 
and  reputation,  to  bring  the  Lacedaemonian  garrifon  back 
with  him  to  Athens  in  twenty  days."    This  offer  occa- 
fioned  great  clamours  in  the  affembly,   and  every  body 
(oemed  amazed  at  fo  confident  an  aflertictn  from  one,  who 
had  never  been  much  converfant  in  military  aflfairs.   Dur- 
ing the  diflurbance  Nicias  got  up,  and  voluntarily  oflTered 
to  refign  his  general-fhip,  if  Cleon  would  undertake  the 
exploit*     The  other,  who  began  to  think,  that  in  the  heat 
of  his  diiirourfe  he  had  gone  a  little  too  &r,  feemed  now 
willing  to  decline  it,   and  made  fome  faint  attemptsf  to- 
wards excufing  the  peremptorinefs  and  extravagance  of  his 
project;  but  the  people  ftill  infifted,  that  NiciAS  Ihould 
Xcfign  bis  oflice  to  bim,  and  he  ihould  immediately  (ail  to 
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Pylus,  and  make  his  words  good.  The  modon  fiir  cooi- 
miflhmers  was  rejeded  with  difdain  i  and  the  Laccdznio- 
nian  embafladors  feeing  nothing  was  to  be  (d>tained  from  a 
people  intoxicated  with  die  flighteft  fiiccefi,  let  out  ibon 
^lper  on  their  return  to  Sparta. 

Thus,  noble  ibribei  are  the  king's  views  fuUy  anfWered 
by  a  renewal  of  the  war,  with  fuch  exafperating  circum- 
ftances  on  the  part  of  Athens^  as  muft,  in  ^e  end,  dirow 
Sparta  into  die  arms  of  Perfia.  For  befides  the  abrupt 
maimer^  ii^  which  the  aflembly  ftopt  the  firft  overtures  of 
a  treaty,  \Jl  am  informed)  diat  dif  edions  are  di^iatched  b^ 
the  Senate  to  the  Athpnian  commanders,  not  to  reftore  die 
Lacedstponian  fhips  in  their  pofleffion,  as  it  was  ftipulated 
ibould  be  done,  when  the  truce  ejcpired,  upon  pretence, 
that  ^e  Lacedaemonians  have  in  Come  articles  infringed  it 
'Tis  certain,  this  is  a  contrivance  of  Cleon,  to  render 
die  two  ftates  more  irreconcilable.  That  worthy  patriot 
has  iince  been  ele^ed  in  form  to  the  office  of  genenl  in  dip 
foom  of  Nicias,  who  is  much  blamed  by  his  friends  for 
hi$  hafty  and  imprudent  refignation*  Clbon  fails  in  a  few 
days,  to  join  die  fleet  at  Sphaderia,  ^th  fuppliesof  men 
and  money.  His  enemies  feem  to  be  extfemely  well  fi* 
tisfied  widi  his  taking  die  command  upon  himfelfj  for  by 
this  meanS|  lay  they|  we  (hall  either  get  rid  of  fo  turbu- 
lent a  citizen,  if  he  meets  with  ill  fuccefs ;  or,  if  theann$ 
of  the  republic  profper  in  hts  hands,  (which  does  not  feeip 
probable,)  we  ihall  give  a  ^nfible  hlow  to  the  L^^edacr 
XDonians. 

CuON  vifited  me  laft  night  ^  and  after  giving  a  loofeto 
his  vanity,  by  the  a^pplaufe  he  very  freely  beftowed  upon 
himfelf,  for  defeating  with  fo  much  art  the  defign  of  tbofe 
who  intended  his  ruin  by  concluding  a  peace,  he  informed 
me  that  be  was  juft  come  fropi  die  fcnate|  where  a  lettcf 
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ef  Python  had  been  read,  which  gave  an  account  of  die 
arrival  of  die  Lacedaemonian  embafladorsat  Perfepolis ;  and 
that  it  was  the  general  talk  of  the  courty  diat  the  treatjr 
was  on  the  point  of  being  concluded  with  them.  *^  It  is 
impoffible,  continued  he  vrith  much  warmdi,  to  &rve  Ar- 
TAXERXBs  here,  whilft  he  adds  the  power  of  his  arms  to 
|he  fcale  of  our  enemies.  Do  your  miniftry  confider,  diat 
diis  unfeafonaUe  declaration  wiU  make  the  tide  run  fo 
ftrong  at  Athens  in  favour  of  peace,  that  k  "wSl  not  be  in 
the  power  of  me,  or  any  manelfe,  to  ftop  it  ?  Or  can  diey 
think  it  confiftent  with  the  marks  of  efteem  and  generofity 
I  have  received  from  the  king,  to  put  die  finifliing  ftroke 
to  fo  important  an  affair,  without  giving  at  leaft  the  refu£d 
of  their  alliance  to  one,  who  would  ufe  his  utmoft  endea- 
vours j^o  bring  it  to  pafs/' 

I  endeavoured  to  moderate  bis  warmth,  by  acknowledging 
^  there  was  much  weight  in  what  he  faid,  and  that  I 
would  do  him  juiHce  by  reprefenting  it  in  the  ftrongeft 
light  to  my  own  court.  That  as  I  had  not  lately  heard  out 
of  PerGa,  I  could  neither  confirm,  nor  contradi£b  the  truth 
of  Python's  intelligence.  It  might  probably  happen, 
that  he  had  taken  up  with  the  common  rumours  of  the 
court,  which  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  That, 
however,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  die  minifters  of 
the  great  king  were  ready  to  fign  a  treaty  vath  Sparta, 
v^en  he  himfclf  muft  allow,  that  though  they  had  made 
feveral  openings  towards  entering  into  a  clofer  friendfhip 
widi  this  ftate,  none  but  general  anfwers  could  be  had  in 
return  ;  the  commerce  of  Perfia  had  been  interrupted,  and 
^  rebel  fufFered  to  fit  out  fhips  in  the  Piraeeus  for  the  an- 
noyance of  the  king's  dominions.** 

After  ibme  further  altercations  between  us  on  thefe  fub- 
je^  he  departed  with  afTuring  me,   that  he  had  a  great 
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probability  in  fiicceeding  in  his  esj^edition;  that  Db- 
MOflTHBKES  was  clearly  of  opinion,  a  ddcent  on  the  iflani 
was^nofuchimpra^caUethingy  as  Nicias  had  reprefeDtcd 
it;  and  if  once  he  fet  foot  on  fhore^  he  would  fliew  tiie 
Athenians,  that  it  was  not  growing  grey  under  an  hdmet^ 
or  being  perfe^  indie  various  figures  of  the  Phalanx,  duK 
capacitated  men  to  command  annies«» 

Such  is  the  arrogant  conver&tion  of  this  bold  Atheman; 
who,  whatever  outward  profeffions  he  may  make,  would, 
with  difficulty,  exchange  the  talents  of  Suia,  which  he  laxf 
hoard  in  his  coffers,  for  all  the  affiftance,  that  the  flcetsof 
Fhcmicia  could  afford  to  his  countrymen. 

Noble  (cribe,  I  (hould  beg  pardon  for  the  length  cf  dii^ 

difpatch,  if  the  importance  of  the  matters  it  contains,  wooU 

have  fuffered  it  to  be  drawn  into  lefs  compafe.    May  the 

helm  of  the  ftate,   where  thou  prefidefl,   long  coatimie 

to  be  conduced  by  thy  (alutary  counfels. 

P, 
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Clzakder  to  Orsames* 

I  have  fometimes  talked  to  thee  of  a  fet  of  men,  who 
travel  over  Greece,  and  are  fond  of  fixing  themfelves  ii^ 
Athens,  called  the  Sophifts.  A  very  remarkable  challenge, 
given  out  by  one  of  them  the  odier  day,  made  me  curious 
of  feeing  the  event  Protagoras  publicly  invited  the 
city  to  hear  him  difpute  in  the  Lycaeum  upon  any  pof- 
fible  queflion,  that  could  be  propofed  to  him  in  any  branch 
of  fcience,  ''  No  doubt  of  it,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  this  man 
muft  be  a  prodigy  of  parts,  as  well  as  learnin<^ ;  who,  after 
having  informed  himfelf  in  all  things  to  be  known,  cai| 
retain  them  with  fuch  accuracy,  and  produce  them  with 
fuch  readincfs^  as  to  be  capable  of  confuting  every  anta- 
gonift,  even  under  the  difadvantage  of  defending  the  wrong 
fide  of  the  argument.  How  am  I  to  be  blamed,  continued 
I,  who  have  lived  here  fo  long,  without  applying  for  im- 
provement to  this  great  genius,  or  being  ranked  p  the 
Bumber  of  his  followers/' 

My  mind  was  full  of  thefe  refle£Hons,  when  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  Alcibi ades.  I  exprefTed  to  him  my 
julmiration  of  the  fophift's  fuperior  wifdom,  or  fuperior 
confidence.  *^  Come  along  with  me,  anfwered  heyi,an4 
you  {hall  fee,  how  our  friend  Socrates  will  deal  with  him. 
\Ve  fbal}  have  much  eiitertainmeiit  from  his  ironjesy  fpf  { 
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hxve  juft  been  perfuading  him  to  go  to  the  place  of  di^- 
tatkm."  ^  With  all  my  heart,  returned  I;  but  give  me 
kare  to  dk  you,  whence  arofe  this  pradice  among  the 
Ibphifts  of  ezpofing  themfelves  to  the  triumph  and  ridicule^ 
not  only  of  true  philofophers,  but  of  rude  mechanio  ?  It 
is  a  rule,  you  know,  at  the  gunes,  never  to  match  a  Pca- 
tathlos  againft  him  who  has  been  continually  employed  in 
one  exercife.  But  die  fojdiift  gives  an  tmiverial  defiance; 
he  claims  the  benefit  of  no  reftri^oo."  ^  Tlierifeofit 
is  vcty  Angular,  replied  Alcibiaoes.  I  remember,  when 
GoRGiAs  came  here  many  jrears  ago,  in  the  cfaante 
of  a  private  teacher  of  eloquence,  he  envied  PRODicut,aad 
ufed  to  laugh  at  the  credit  he  had  acquired  by  his  allegorj 
of  the  judgment  of  Hercules.'*  ^  This  fool,  hUhCf 
tooue  of  his  friends,  who  tdd  me  die  ftory,  hasgotalefloB 
by  heart,  and  cons  it  over  in  every  noted  city  of  Gmcei 
Then  he  plumes  himfelf  upon  obtaining  the  name  of  Ot- 
PHEUS ;  begins  to  fancy,  that  he  is  placed  on  die  fame 
fbodng  with  the  ancient  civilizers  and  reformers  of  man- 
kind ;  and  believes  he  (hall  be  figured  to  pofterity  widi  aa 
harp,  Ibftening  the  wild  bcafts,  and  moving  trees  and  locb 
by  the  magic  of  his  harmony.  He  has  fhewn  fcarce  aoj 
learning  or  invendon  beyond  diis  &ble,  which  has  nihi 
his  reputadon,  unlcfs  it  be  in  the  famous  ledhu^*,  that 
reveals  die  whole  myftery  of  grammar,  to  which  he  is  in- 
debted for  his  wesdth.  By  Jupiter,  added  he,  the  im- 
pudence and  fblemnity  of  a  man's  pretenfions  gain  htm  more 
admirers,  than  the  modefty  or  juftice  of  them.*'  He  went 
immediately  into  the  forum,  as  it  were  to  exemplify  his 
lail  words,  and  proclaimed  his  abSides  and  wiliingnefi  to 
debate  any  point  of  leami^,  that  could  be  oflfercd 


*  Propicv  s  read  a  grammatical  leAnre,  to  whidi  no  one  was  adflrittei 
mider  50  drachms.  Soceatis  fpealu  of  it  in  Plato's  AuodiQS,  u4 
callf  it  TitWwmtMnra  e^^yMt  l«r»^f({ow 
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die  fpot    As  he  has  a  great  command  of  ezpreffion,  die 
thing  fucceeded  to  his  wifli ;  and*  the  good  people  of  Athens 
were  aftonifhed  at  die  power  of  his  eloquence.   Since  diat, 
the  reft  of  die  fophifts,  not  caring  to  yield  the  fuperiority 
to  G0RGIA8,  have  taken  up  the  thing  in  imitadon  of 
him.'*  Indeed,  laid  I,  the  prai^ce  and  its  origin  are  worthy 
of  one  another,  and  contend  the  palm  in  abfurdlty.    I  can 
calily  conceive  vrby  the  younger  fophifts  (hould  fidl  in  with 
tfai$  odd  humour  of  the  city,  and  endeavour  to  make  diem* 
fdves  known  by  their  extempore  performances.    But  Pro* 
Yagoras  has  been  long  at  the  head  of  his  fcSt,  and  is  a 
mafter  of  fenfe  a»  well  as  langus^e.    I  think  it  ftrange.'— 
<^  I  befeech  you,   interpofed  Alcibiadbs,  think  nothing 
ftrange.    I  find  you  are  not  fo  well  acqu^nted  with  Pro* 
TAGORAS  as  I  am.    Bdfbre  we  get  to  the  Lycaeum,   I 
fhall  defcribe  two  or  three  features  of  the  man  to  you, 
whidi  win  be  as  good  as  a  pi£lure  at  full  length  of  him.  It 
feems  he  is  the  inventor  of  a  logical  &llacy,  by  which  an 
argument  may  be  turned  two  oppofite  wa)rs,  an4  be  valid 
an  both.    Euathlus  (whofe  family  you  may  have  heard 
of  in  Athens)  had  a  ihong  paffion  to  become  a  celebrated 
oratt>r,  and  agreed  with  Protagoras  for  a  certain  funif 
diat  all  the  lecrets  of  the  art  (hould  be  opened  to  him.  The 
icholar  paid  half  the  price,  on  being  admitted  to  his  mafter, 
and  ftipulated  for  the  payment  of  the  reft,  provided  that  fat 
gained  the  firft  caufe,   which  he  (hoirid  plead  as  an  advo* 
cate  at  die  bar*    Protagoras,  without  delay,  informed 
him  in  all  things  neceflary ;  and  having  trained  him  fuffi* 
ciendy  to  the  exercife  of  the  rules,  which  he  gave  him, 
exhorted  the  young  man  eameftly  to  appear  in  p\d)lic. 
Euathlus,  either  willing  to  defer  difcharging  his  debt,  or 
diffident  of  his  capacity,  fhewed  no  refped  to  the  counfels 
of  the  (bphift.    The  fophift  reiblved  to  have  his  money, 
and  cited  Euathlus  beCore  a  court  of  judicature.    He 
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thought  this  an  undoubted  method  of  extorting  it,  and  could 
not  help  infuldng  his  pupil.    ^^  If,  fkys  he,  the  judges  dc- 
ten^ine  in  my  favour,  then  you  will  be  obliged  to  pay  me 
bydieir  determination.    If  not,   you  win  your  firft  canfei 
and  become  my  debtor  by  the  terms  of  the  agreemoit." 
*^  You  are  miftaken,  cried  the  young  man,    and  I  allow 
your  alternative.    If  thedecifion  is  in  my  favour,  youhaie 
no  claim  to  the  debt  by  that  decifion.     If  not,  then  I  Ub 
my  firfl  caufe,  and  the  terms  of  our  agreement  acquit  me. 
The  court  and  the  audience,  who  expeded  a  very  eloqaeot 
conteft  between  the  fophifl  and  his  (cholar,  burfr  out  ijilD 
a  loud  laugh  at  their  fubtlety.     The  judges  left  the  quefika 
unfetded,  and  Protagoras  began  to  repent,  diat  Euath- 
Lus  had  been  inflruded  fo  well  by  him.     <^  And  in  tnidi, 
replied  I,  he  had  reafon.     To  be  grave  with  you,   I  wifli 
all  the  philofophers,  like  Socrates,  would  endeavour  to 
bring  thefe  teachers  of  £dfe  fcience  into  general  diioedity 
and  (hame  them  out  of  Greece.    It  would  have  a  coofi- 
derable  effef^,  I  am  perfuaded,  on  the  advancement  of  real 
knowledge,  and  on  the  manners  of  the  times.     What  gives 
me  a  diflike  to  feveral  of  them,  is  their  intolerable  avarice^ 
If  a  rich  man  is  difpofed  to  be  kind  to  diem,  they  preach 
up  generofity,  and  cry  down  filver  and  gdd,  as  of  nomoie 
value  than  the  pebbles  on  the  fea-ihore.     Yet  if  an  indi« 
gent  friend  intreats  affiibuice  from  them,    they  recant  aB 
they  have  (aid,   in  favour  of  the  virtue  they  have  now  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  ;  fo  that  humanity,  gradtude,  and 
private  confcience,  have  no  weight  with  them.     They  have 
a  regard  for  one  another,    while  their  interefts  intedere 
not :  but  if  an  obolus  be  held  up  to  them  as  matter  of  con- 
tendon,  their  mutual  friendfhip  would  be  diilblved,  their 
lefTons  of  virtue  forgot,  and  they  would  engage  inaquarrd 
for  it"     "  Your  conceit  of  the  obolus,  iaid  AlcibiadcSi 
calls  to  my  memory  an  iEgyptian  king,  who  had  taught 
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fomc  monkeys  (for  Aey  have  a  wonderful  aptnefs  in  bur- 
lefquing  the  human  race)  to  dance  together  in  chorus,  and 
when  they  were  dreflcd  up  in  purple  robes  and  viror  maflcs 
had  frequently  produced  them  in  public,  with  fuccefe.   At 
laft,     a  facetious  fpefbtor  one  day  threw  an  handful  of 
nuts  among  them,  which  caufed  them  to  negle£l  their  danccy 
tear  their  clothes,  throw  off  their  mafks,  recover  the  na- 
tural manners  of  their  (pecies,  and  fight  with  one  another* 
But  your  refle£tions  and  my  fimilies  break  in  unfeafonably 
on  another  ftory  I  was  going  to  tell  you.     A  lively  young 
fellow  of  my  acquaintance,   who  was  formerly  a  follower 
of  Protagoras,  gave  me  a  pleafant  account  of  the  audience 
he  firft  had  of  him.     His  father,  a  plain  illiterate  citizen, 
accidentally  heard  the  fophifl  one  day  at  a  difputation;  and 
whether  the  old  gentleman  (as  many  do)  admired  what  he 
did  not  comprehend,  or  whether  he  heard  him  (peak  on  fome 
popular  fubjedt,  thatftruck  his  fancy,  he  determined  to  place 
his  fon  under  the  care  of  fo  excellent  a  tutor.  Accordingly 
he  carried  my  friend  one   day   to  Protagoras,   and 
took  the  liberty  of  afking,   what  improvement  he  would 
teach  him  ?  '^  I  (hall  teach  him  the  utmoft  attainment  of  the 
human  mind,  replied  the  fophift,  that  of  fpeaking  without 
preparation,    on  any  fubje£l    that  (hall  be    given   him. 
^*  What,  faid  the  old  man,  though  he  does  not  underftand 
it  ?'*    "  Yes,  anfwered  the  other,  or  I  am  no  mafter  of 
eloquence.     He  (hall  be  qualified  in  a  little  time,  to  turn 
the  wifeft  ailembly  to  any  opinion  he  would  chufe  for  them, 
by  the  mere  energy  of  words.     He  Ihall  have  it  in  his 
power,  to  reprefent  things  of  great  confequence,  as  of  no 
concern  ;  and  things  of  no  confequence,  as  of  the  greateft. 
He  (hall  know,  how  to  depreciate  the  beft,  and  colour  over 
the  worft  caufe  with  plaufibility."  "  Hold,  hold,  cried  the 
father ;  by  all  the  Gods,  this  is  more  than  my  fon  (hall  ever 
learn.     But  Protagoras,  have  you  the  face  to  tell  me^ 
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§or  inftance,  you  can  perfuade  any  man,  chat  todttf  off 
fubfift  widxNiC  juftice."  ^Are  you  defiroua  id  ifyatt 
upon  it,  rq>lled  die  ibphiil.  I  (haD  concetve  you  prcfendfy 
diat  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  thing/'  Would  yoo  be- 
lieve it,  Cleand£R,  they  entered  into  an  argument,  in 
Uriiidi,  you  may  guefi,  die  fophift  very  (boa  got  the  beUeTi 
^  You  amaze  me,  (aid  die  new  di(putant ;  diis  is  a  tsAm 
matter,  and  fit  for  the  cognizance  of  die  flate;  iflhal 
the  honour  to  be  a  magiftrate,  give  me  leave  to  tdl  yon, 
diat  a  fellow,  uriio  can  prate  trudi,  honefly,  and  jdBce 
out  of  countenance,  fliould  not  ftay  one  hour  in  the  ci^" 
^  Softly,  I  befeech  you,  replied  Pkotagohas.  Bnt 
though  you  are  unable  to  do  it,  I  can  confute  nqrfelf  vidi 
facility/'  In  a  word,  he  performed  diat  office  fi>  ready 
and  elegantly,  and  (b  much  to  die  (atisfa^on  of  the  bfacr, 
that  he  began  to  be  better  reconciled  to  him ;  and,  before 
the  conveHation  broke  up,  recommended  his  (on  to  hink 
At  the  (ame  dme  he  flridly  enjoined  the  (bphift,  to  ooooed 
from  him  the  fiiculty  of  impcfingonodiers,  whatiswrong: 
^  or  if,  continued  he,  die  £un€  arts  are  neceffiuy  for  the 
reconunendadon  of  trudi  and  fidfhood,  be  careful  to  inUl 
into  him  fuch  principles  of  virtue,  diat^  howtvu  he  nn^ 
ufe  them  to  die  one  purpofe,  he  may  (com  to  abufe  dieni 
to  the  other/' 

In  this  manner  I  was  entertained  Indi  the  cafy  flow  of 
converfadon,  and  good  humour,  peculiar  to  ALCinxAOts, 
till  we  arrived  at  the  Lyci0um« 

C 
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ClEANDER   to  OrSAMES*. 

WHEN  we  came  to  the  Lycseum,  we  found  Socrates 
there9  and  a  great  concourfe  of  people  gathered  about  the 
fophifL  Our  excellent  friend  began  with  faying,  '^  that 
he  was  by  no  means  qualified,  much  lefs  pretended,  to  cope 
with  the  art  and  eloquence  of  the  celebrated  Protagoras. 
He  told  us,  that  he  appeared  in  this  place,  not  to  anfwer 
the  challenge,  (which  would  be  as  abfurd  in  him,  againfl: 
a  perfon  of  fuch  (kill  in  his  profeifion,  as  for  a  mean 
wreftler  to  have  accepted  that  of  Milo  *  at  the  Olympic 
games)  but  to  intreat  his  inftru£tion  publicly,  on  what  he 
uied  to  teach  privately  to  his  fcholars,  as  well  for  himfelf, 
as  for  a  numerous  and  admiring  audience/*  The  fophift 
anfwered  with  propriety  enough,  '^  that  he  taught  his  pupils 
a  fcience,  of  which  he  underftood  Socrates  to  be  a  great 
mafter,  the  fcience  of  virtue.*'  **  And  is  then  virtue  to  be 
taught  V*  laid  Socrates*  '^  Yes,  like  all  other  arts, 
which  contribute  to  the  perfe£tion  of  mankind."  <^  I  fup- 
pofe,  replied  the  philofopher,  you  mean,  that  it  is  as  re-* 
ducible  to  a  fyftem,  as  grammar  and  arithmetic."  '^  Moft 
dearly."  **  And  is  that  fyftem  neccflary  to  be  known, 
before  we  are  proficients  in  virtue?"  "  Yes."  "  Then 
why  do  the  illiterate  attempt  to  judge  of  a^ons  as  well  as 
Ac    learned?"    ^  Becaufe   they,    who  know  little,   are 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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always  kaft  fbnfible  of  their  omn  wrakTwft,*    «  Let  it  fe 

gnmteiL    Bat  how  cpmcs  it,  Aat  in  die  aflhnHirs  of  the 

people,  when  addnte  is  ftarted  on  the  pid)Iic  bniUbigsor 

navigation,   none  interfere,  or  pan  a  jmigmeut,  csoept 

thofe,  who  have  ({vahned  thdnfeives,  bjr  ^  particiihr  ftndjr 

•fdiem^  under  die  care  of  confimanateartifts.     YetwheD 

a  qoeftion  b  mofvcd,  depencfing  on  chrii  poficy^  or  anjr  of 

die  virtues  which  (bppoft  and  adorn  life^  moft  men  of 

common  fenle  have  femeriiing  to  £17,  which  is  materiil, 

though  they  are  not  indebted  for  their  knoiriedge  in  dide 

matters  to  the  Ichoois  of  ibphifts  or  philofepheis?    Or 

whence  is  it,  that  when  the  rules  of  grammar  and  adduDe- 

tic  wiU  extend  themfelves  eSedually  toati  die  combinations 

of  words  or  numbers,  the  general  precepts  of  virtue,  bid 

down  by  the  teachers  of  wifikxn,  are  (b  imperfeS^  as  that 

many  of  the  various  intricacies  and  accidents  of  the  mofal 

world  cannot  be  comprehended  by  diem  f    In  the  ibniier 

we  are  feldom  perplexed,  but  in  die  latter  we  are  frequendy 

diilraded,  when  we  would  reconcile  die  narrow  reafinings 

of  theories  with  die  latitude  of  prafiice."    ^  I  iidpend  my 

anfwer,  cried  the  ibphift,  till  I  have  coBeded  your  whole 

argument*    And   what    is    your    inference  from  diis?^ 

^  nris  a  plain  one,  faid  Socrates  :  I  mean  to  aft  you, 

whether  you  think  virtue  can  be  taught,  by  advifing  a  man 

to  apply  his  reafon  to  fyftematical  (peculations,  and  not 

satfier  by  the  exercife  and  government  of  his  paffioos  in 

adion.    AVhether  thofe  few  principles,  which  are  the  great 

dues  to  lead  us  through  the  mazes  of  life,,  are  implanted  in 

every  man's  nature,,  or  imparted  only  to  die  feveurites  of 

heaven,  for  their  own  lucre>  and  the  ufe  of  feme,  who  can 

purchafe  them.**    '<  Your  olijedions  to  my  pofition,  tu6 

the  fophift,  cannot  be  anfwered  more  pertinendy  to  die 

matter  of  them,  or  more  entertainingly  for  thofe  vdio  bear 

nsy  than  by  an  ancient  feble* 
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*  There  was  a  time,  when  the  Gods  alone  exiftedy  and 
nothing  mortal   was  created.     But    when    fate  had  de- 
creed^ that  this  habitable  frame  of  things  fhould  be  pro- 
duced, it  was  given  in  charge  to  Proms thk us  and  Epi- 
MfiTHBUS  to  fupply  each  of  the  animal  kinds,  with  thofe 
fiiculties  which  might  be  neceflary  for  their  convenience 
and  fupport.     EpiMETMStrs   defired   his  partner  in  this 
office,  to  give  him  leave  to  perform  it  by  himfelf ;  "  at  the 
fiune  time,  laid  he,  do  you  overlook  and  correA  me." 
Prometheus    confented.     The  other  proceeded  to  his 
work    immediately,    and    endued    fome    creatures    with 
flrength,    and  fome  with  fvviftnefs.     He  next  diftributed 
hoofs,  hides,  horns,  briftles ;  and  nourifhed  all  beafts  with 
grafs  and   roots,  or  with  the  leaves  and  fruits  of  trees. 
The  folly  of  Epimetheus,  who  had  lavifhed  his  favours 
on  brutes,  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  man  in  this 
eftablifhment  of  things.     The  day  approached,  when  all 
animals  were  to  make  their  appearance.     Prometheus, 
concerned  for  his  own  honour,  after  many  expreflions  of 
diflrefs,  refolved  to  fteal  the  invention  of  Minerva,  with 
with  the  fire  of  Vulcan,  and  added  them  to  the  humaa 
compofltion*     Thus  man  was  enabled  to  confult  his  own 
prefenration.     But   as  to  thofe  qualities  ^diich   improve 
civil  life,  and  were  even  necefTary  to  conftitute  it,  they 
were  lodged  in  the  citadel  near  the  throng  of  Jupiter, 
whither  Prometheus  durft  not  afcend.     The   human 
race  by  this    means   contracted  an  affinity  with    divine 
natures,  and  ereded  altars  and  ftatues   to  them.     They 
made  a  language,  clothed  themfelves,  built  cottages ;  but 
not  being  gathered  into  cities,  they  were  expofed  to  the 
fury  and  incurfions  of  wild  beafls.     At  lad  fome  of  them 
attenopted  to  compofe  a  flate,  and  in  fo  doing,  they  added 
to  the  bavock  by  their  diiTentions,  inflead  of  preventing  it. 

*  Vide  Piatontm  in  Protigoii. 

z  a 
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JupjTZR)  out  of  his  infinite  benevolence,  compaffiofKrtrf 
mankind,  and  ofdered  Mercury  to  inftil  into  than 
juftice,  chanty,  and  aU  die  fecial  virtues.  MERCURr 
aflced,  M^ether  they  fhould  be  diftributed  in  unequal  por- 
tions, like  beauty  and  ftrength,  "  Yes,  (aid  JupirEt, 
I^t  a  few,  who  (hall  command  and  inform  the  reft,  bcr 
largely  furniOied  with  them ;  and  fbf  the  generality,  give 
them  the  feeds  of  thefe  good  qualities,  but  ib  as  it  fluD 
require  labour,  education,  and  inftru^on  to  mature  and 
bring  them  to  perfedion.*^ 

"  Thus,  Socrates,  continued  the  ibphift,  I  wouH 
admits  that  the  principles  of  virtue  are  implanted  in  die 
minds  of  all  men,  but  in  fuch  an  obicurc  perplexed  maimer^ 
that  they  muft  be  cleared  and  drawn  out  by  the  lefibos  of  . 
the  wife,  before  moft  of  us  are  able  to  apply  them.  Virtue 
h  therefore  to  be  taught,  (ince  the  pure  and  diftind  know- 
ledge of  it,  which  gives  uniformity  and  fteadineis  to  our 
condu6^,  is  not  attainaUe  by  practice  only.  Simonidei 
has  fomc  fine  verfes  to  this  purpofe.**  •*  I  own,  (aid 
Socrates,  I  cannot  help  admiring  the  fluency  of  your 
tongue,  and  beauty  of  your  elocution;  though  I  am 
unable  to  follow  the  train  of  leafoning  in  a  long  Ipeech, 
becaufe  of  my  natural  flownefs  of  apprehenfion.  Yo« 
were  going  to  cite  the  poems  of  Simonii>es,  vAuch  feem 
foreign  to  the  {Irifbiefs  of  our  argument  v  and  k  puts  me 
in  mind  of  thofe,  who  knowing  their  own  inability  to 
entertain  the  company,  would  introduce  a  lutanift,  or 
dancer..  As  this  obfervation  extends  not  to  you,  Prota- 
goras, you  will-  permit  me  to  wave  your  verfes,  and  in 
order  to  bring  our  controveHy  to  a  point,  let  mc  aflc  you, 
virhedier  you  do  not  admit,  that  the  principles  of  virtue  are 
implanted,  though  obfcurely,  in  the  minds  of  men  ?"  *^I 
have  faid  fo."  "  Does  it  require  a  regular  and  liberal 
education,  to  make  them  ferviceablc  in  life  ?'*    «  Yes." 
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<*  Can  he  be  (aid  to  a£l  VfhoUy  by  chance,  who  has  never 
^wn  them  out  clearly,  or  fcarce  beftowed  a  moment's 
diought  on  them?"    <«  Undoubtedly."     "Then  fuch   a 
one,  cither  infe£ted  by  the  dangerous  communication,  or 
grown  old  in  the  deTperate  habit  of  vice,  is  not  puniibable." 
**  Certainly  not.**    «*  Yet  the  laws  of  the  community  puniih 
Ac  vicious  of  all  ranks.**     *'  True."     **  Did  you  ever  know 
a  criminal  of  the  meaneft  education,  who  faid  in  excufe  of 
fais  crime,  that  he  aded  by  chance,  and  knew  not  it  was 
wrong  ?**     **  No.**    "  Have  not  you  often  obferved  a  man 
determine  rightly  of  an  adion,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  ab- 
AnSt  principle  on  which  its  re£Utude  or  depravity  de« 
pendcd  ?**    "  Yes.**     **  Then  your  own  experience,  and 
dutt  of  ^uman  nature,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  ourancef- 
tors,  is  againft  you ;  and  you  muft  admit  virtue  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  fcience,  but  that  the  illiterate  and  the  learned  are 
equally  qualified  to  pradife  it  ?" 

Thus  Protagoras  concluded  againft  the  ufefulnefs  of 
his  profeflion,  before  he  knew,  whither  the  reafonings  of 
Socrates,  pr  the  turn  of  his  own  argument,  would  draw 
him. 

I  dire  iay,  thou  haft  long  joined  with  me,  Orsames,  in 
admiring  the  man,  who  has  convinced  the  Greeks,  that 
logic,  and  the  difputatious  of  fophifts,  are  no  more  neceflary 
to  a  found  mind,  than  the  exercifes  of  racers  and  wreftlers 
to  an  healthful  body.  That  philofophy  is  not  like  a  prince, 
confined  within  the  walls  of  a  palace,  happy  in  the  con- 
templation of  its  awful  magnificence ;  but,  like  an  active 
magiftrate,  watches  over  the  wel&re  of  (bciety,  and  fre- 
quents the  forum  and  Piraceus,  not  the  fchools  and  walks  of 
fpeculating  fages.  In  truth,  it  is  fo  free  in  declaring  its 
fentimcnts,  that  a  very  little  attention  will  inform  us,  what 
part  it  takes,  not  only  in  the  general  fupport  of  virtue,  and 
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difcouragement  of  vice,  but  in  every  particular  fcheme  of 
a£lioh,  that  can  divide  the  time,  thoughts,  or  interefts  of 
men. 

C. 


LETTER        cm. 


Smerdis  to  Cleander. 

THY  doubts,  ♦Cleander,  have  caft  a  gloom  over 
thefe  peaceful  manfions.  When  firom  the  top  of  the  flowery 
Mount  in  my  beloved  hour  of  evening  meditation,  I  caft  tof 
eyes  towards  Greece,  I  no  longer  viewed  the  channing 
landfcape  with  delight.  The  glorious  works  of  Oromas- 
D£s,  difplayed  in  every  various  beauty  of  creation,  were 
clouded  over  by  die  evil  influence  of  the  wicked  Ahrimam. 
The  dark  perplexities,  in^^ich  his  baneful  arts  have  in* 
volved  the  race  of  men,  were  the  unpleafing  objeds,  which 
thy  letter  had  placed  ilrongly  before  me.  I  confidered 
Athens  as  an  infe£led  place,  whofe  tainted  air  the  delicacy 
of  virtue  could  not  fupport.  White-handed  Probity  and 
dove-like  Peace  of  Mind  feemed  on  the  wing  towards  fboie 
more  happy  region,  where  they  ihould  ho  longer  be  fiibjcfi 
to  the  harfh  laws  of  imperious  necei&ty. 

I  pity  thee,  Cleander,  (kicerely.  Tbicre  is  an  eternal 
bw  engraven  upon  the  tablet  of  the  heart  by  the  onmipottnt 
hand  of  Yesdan,  which  cannot  be  infringed  without  the 
feverefl  anguifh  of  nund.  Even  they,  whofe  compliance  widi 
thy  temptations  makes  thee  now  look  on  them  widi  abbor- 

•  See  Letter  CXLVDF. 
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rtnce,  bad  once  this  (acred  law  imprinted  on  their  fouls 
No  mortal  bofom  is  void  of  the  divine  illumination ;  but 
the  firft  deviation  from  that  innocence  it  invidably  pre- 
icribes^  throws  a  thin  mift  over  the  radiance.  By  frequent 
repetitions  of  guilt,  the  obfcurity  grows  thicker  and  darker  9 
and  the  wretch  comes  at  laft  to  give  up  every  ikcred  tie, 
widioiit  compundion,  to  thq  fordid  views  of  avarice  and 
ambition. 

Beware,  Oleander,  how  thou  permitted  the  leaft 
accefi  in  thy  foul  to  that  encroaching  principle  of  evil ; 
nor  ftrive  to  reconcile  a  doubtful  a£Hon  with  the  juft 
laws  of  the  £ige  Zerdhuhst.  No,  there  is  no  danger 
(0  fatal,  as  palliating  evil  into  an  appearance  of  good. 
The  laws  of  Zoroaster  are  but  a  tranfcript  of  that 
native  law,  which  Oromasdes  has  written  in  thy  heart. 
That  heart  is  revolted  at  the  idea  of  corruption.  Thy 
hand  draws  back  of  itfelf  from  offering  the  in&mous 
baitf  which  Grecian  avarice  fo  greedily  reaches  after. 
Yet  this  abhorrence  feems  to  thy  reaibn  contrary  to  that 
unlimited  obedience,  that  abfolute  devotion  of  fervice, 
which  is  due  to  the  monarch  of  the  earth.  Here  thy 
human  fight  is  dazzled,  thy  head  turns  round,  and 
the  precipice  is  beneath  thy  feet.  From  its  brink  thou 
lookefl  back  to  the  fchools  of  Balch ;  thou  calleft  for 
affifhmce  firom  the  Bafbian  groves.  This  flruggle  of  a 
virtuous  mind  is  much  to  be  commended.  May  a  gra- 
cious emanation  from  the  fource  of  light  afHfl  diee  to 
diftinguifh  that  narrow  path,  which  amongfl  the  per- 
plexed mazes  of  human  policy,  is  alone  confiftent  with  his 
original  dilates.  Human  wifdom,  Cleander,  even  in 
diefe  retirements,  where  it  is  not  difturbed  by  the  tu- 
muk  of  the  paffions,  or  diflrefl  by  the  intricacies  of  affairs, 
can  go  no  farther,  than  to  point  out  fome  few  certain 
;uid  immutable  truths.    Where,  in  their  confequences,  they 
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appear  to  clafb,  it  muft  be  a  fuperior  povrer,  that  cad 
demonftrate  dieir  eternal  confiftency,  fince  to  obfcure  that 
conflftency  with  &lfe  appearances^  is  die  utmoft  efibrt  of 
the  potent  A&imanius. 

All  we  can  then  advife  is,  to  wididraw  from  tfaofe 
paths,  which  are  fo  ov^rfpread  widi  btal  (hares,  and  feek 
for  fecurity  in  retreat.  This  is  the  only  penance,  that 
can  be  at  all  efFedual  towards  thy  paffing  die  eternal 
bridge  in  (afety,  and  arriving  in  thofe  regions  of  tfaeUeff- 
ed,  the  certain,  though  diftant,  contempladon  of  which 
is  the  fragrant  oil,  that  keeps  alive  the  (acred  flame  in 
die  bofom  of  every  true  believer,  widi  a  brigfatneis,  to 
which  the  fplendors  of  all  earthly  greatnefs  are  more 
dim  than  twilight,  outvying  even  the  radiance  of  the 
Perfian  throne.  While  thy  fervices  to  diat  were  con* 
fiftent  with  the  univerial  law,  thy  virtue  was  heightened  by 
its  exalted  objedh  Tliofe  fervices  have  been  long  and 
faithful.  It  is  now  high  dme  to  gain*  a  diimiffion  boat 
the  arduous  talk.  Wait  not,  I  charge  thee,  for  the 
tempting  rewards  of  ambition:  break  ofl!^  without  hefitat«> 
ingi  every  Grecian  attachment;  and  foUow  timid  Virtue 
to  fome  humble  ceU.  From  thence  thou  mayft  look 
J)ack  with  equal  tranfport,  on  the  duties  fo  attentivdy 
performed,  and  the  guilt  fo  narrowly  avoided.  Leave 
thefe  dark  fcenes  to  odier  adors :  if  Oromasdes  has 
doomed  the  deftru^on  of  the  Grecians,  fear  not  but 
he  will  find  fit  inflruments  to  effed  it,  while  thou  (haH 
look  on  in  happy  innocence ;  inffaiiments,  who  (hall  per- 
haps find  the  punUhment  of  their  guilt,  in  die  per- 
miffion  of  accumulating  crimes.  Farewd :  may  the 
iburce  of  light  illuminate  thy  foul !  No  ritual  ob(ervanoe 
jQiall  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  thy  friends,  to  atone  for 
what  is  paft. 

•  *  - 

T. 
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Go3RYAS  to  Cleander.    Frotxi  PerfepoIiSf 

I  was  fome  days  in  hopes  to  have  fent  you  the  agree- 
able news  of  Qur  treaty  with  the   Lacedaemonians  be-« 
ing  brought  to  an  happy  concluflon;    but  it  has  been 
broke  off  on  the  very  point  of  figning,  in  a  manner  fo 
extraordinary  and  unexpected,  as  leaves  us  entirely  at  a 
lofs    to  account  for  the    condui5t  of  the  Spartan  re- 
public*   From  this  preamble  thou  wilt  no  doubt  expedl 
li  detail  of   the  negotiation,    which    was    undoubtedly, 
in   its   obje£l,   the  moft  important,    but  proved  in  its 
iflue,   the  moft  (ingular,    that  was  ever  entered  in   ftie 
fdironicles  of  the  empire.     There  was  no  pains  fpared 
to  fecure  a  good  conclufion  to  the  treaty,   by  a  cour- 
teous  and  hofpitable  behaviour  towards  the  perfons  of 
thofe  who  negotiated  it  on  the  part  of  Lacedaemon,  and^ 
a   frankneis  and   fincerity    on    the  fide    of   the  king's 
commiffioners,  in  all  the  overtures  they,  made  to  fbrward 
it,      Plistolas  and   Pharax,  the   two    new   Spartan 
emba/Tadors,    were   received    by  the    governors    of  the 
provinces,    through  which   they  paiTed  in  their  way  to 
court,  with  all  the  refpe£l  that  could  be  (hewn  to  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  fo  confiderable  a  republic.      About  two 
paraiangs  from  Perfepolis  they  were  met  by  Tissapher- 
NEs,  mafter  of  the  horfe,  the  captain  of  the  immortals, 
and  (everal  of  the  fatrapg;  who  conducted  them  to  the 
ps^ace  prepared  fof  their  reception  within  (he  walls  of 
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the  city.  In  the  evening  Hydaspes  was  fent  to  wel- 
come them  in  the  king's  name,  and  fettle  a  time  forthdr 
publick  audience9  which  was  performed  in  fidl  fplendor  a 
few  days  after.  The  fpeech  which  Plistolas  made 
to  the  king,  when  he  delivered  his  credentials^  was  (horty 
but  not  without  dignity  or  politenefi.  ^^  Great  monardi» 
we  admire  the  magnificence  of  thy  court,  and  the  num* 
ber  of  thy  attendants;  but  are  more  ftruck  with  the 
grace  and  majefty  of  thy  perfon.  And  we  doubt  not, 
but  that  in  the  management  of  the  bufineis,  with  which 
we  are  entrufted  by  our  native  city,  we  (hall  have  rea- 
fon  to  efteem  thy  wlfdom  in  the  choice  of  diy  minif- 
ters."  The  king  anfwered  them  in  few  words,  ^^  that 
he  could  not  but  hope  well  for  fuccefi  of  any  negotia- 
tion, in  which  they  were  employed:  that  he  would  or- 
der ibme  of  his  council,  in  whom  he  repofed  moft  con- 
fidence, to  confer  with  them  as  often  as  they  defired  it, 
and  they  Ihould  find  him  not  lefs  defirous  of  the  alliance  of 
Sparta,  than  that  republic  was  of  his." 

When  that  day's  ceremony  was  over,  Teribacus, 
AnTAPHERNis,  and  myfelf,  were  appointed  cooumffi- 
oners  to  treat  with  them.  I  endeavoured  indiredly  tohave 
NiCANDER  fet  afide,  kno¥ring,  by  experience,  (faat  he 
was  an  impradicable  man,  and  would  certainly  dirow 
pbftacles  in  our  way;  but  was  told,  that  their  inftrudions 
fnjoined  diem  to  do  nothing  widiout  his  advice.  At  our 
firft  meeting  the  embafiadors  put  into  our  bands  a  de- 
claration concerning  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel  widi 
Athens;  it  reprefented  the  war  to  have  taken  its  rife 
from  the  ambitious  views  of  that  ftate,  which  had  endea- 
voured, by  oppreffing  their  allies,  embezzling  the  pMc 
treaiitre  at  Ddos,  and  other  unjuftifiable  methods^  to  over- 
torn  the  independance  of  the  Grecian  commonwealdis. 
The  hard  alage  of  Megara  and  Potidjia,  the  iiic« 
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cours  fent  to  the  Corcyreans,  and  the  private  interefts 
and  refentments  of  Pe&icles,  were  not  forgot.  It 
concludes^  by  expreffing  the  hopes,  which  the  repub- 
lic of  Sparta  entertained,  that  the  king  would  not  deny 
Aem  his  affiftance  in  the  profecution  of  fo  juft  ^ 
cauii^ 

Thou  mayeft  imagine,  Clxander,  it  was  notour  in- 
tention to  diipute  the  fauQs  alledged  in  this  memorial ; 
but  after  telling  the  embafladors,  that  we  would  lay  it 
before  the  king  for  his  confideration,  we  added,  that  as 
no  alliance  could  be  lading  and  fincere,  when  the 
contracting  parties  did  not  find  their  mutual  interefts  con- 
cerned, we  thought  the  moft  proper  way  of  bringing 
things  to  a  fiiir  and  fpeedy  iiTue,  would  be  for  both 
fides  to  communicate  their  reipedtive  proje£b  of  a  treaty 
to  each  other,  the  conditions  of  which  might  be  de- 
bated in  fubfequent  conferences.  They  readily  agreed 
to  it,  and  the  king's  commii&oners  prefented  the  follow- 
ing paper*. 

I.  *<  That  there  (hould  be  a  firm  league  and  amity  by 
fea  and  land  between  Artaxerxes,  kingofPerfia,  and 
the  republic  of  Lacedxmon." 


*  Such  of  our  readers,  as  are  not  much  verfed  k^  ancient  treaties,  will 
not  take  it  amiTs,  to  be  told,  that  this  project  agrees  in  the  mofk  material 
points,  (particularly  the  article  which  concerns  the  Adatic  Greeks)  with 
the  alliances  afterwards  concluded  between  the  Perfians  and  Laccdzmo- 
nians;  of  which  there  are  feveral  inflances  in  the  8th  book  of  Tbvctdi. 
Dis,  and  the  firft  of  XsNorHON's  Grzdan  hiftory.  So  great,  we  may 
reafimably  fuppofe,  was  the  reputation  of  the  miniftry  of  AaTAZitzis 
for  wifilom  and  integrity,  that  their  fucceflbrs  thought  they  could  not 
ieg;nlate  their  conduct  by  founder  maxims  of  policy.  Note  by  the  Tran(* 
ktor. 
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II.  ^  That  during  the  continuance  of  the  war 
Ae  Athenians  and  their  allies,  die  Idi^  of  Perfia  (houU 
affift  the  Lacedaemonians  with  a  fleet  of  feurfcore 
Cul,  to  be  employed  in  fuch  fenrices,  either  joindj 
or  feparatehfr,  as  fliould  moft  annoy  the  common 
<nemy/* 

in.  ^'  That  for  die  better  encourgement  of  die  Pdo- 
fonnefian  lailoFS,  the  king  of  Perfia  (hould  agree  to  raife 
their  pay  from  three  to  four  oboli  a  day." 

iV".  "  TJiat  in  confideradon  of  thefe  fiiccours,  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  dieir  allies  fhould  fecure  and  guaran- 
tee to  the  king,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  the  pofleffion  of  all  die 
cides  in  Afia,  and  their  dependencies,  which  had  for- 
merly "belonged  to  die  king,  or  any  of  his  royal  prede- 
ccflbrs.** 

V.  ^<  That  diey  (hould  further  promife,  not  to  dif- 
turb  or  molefl:  the  Perfian  navigadon,  in  any  of  tbofe 
feas,  where  it  had  been  carried  on  in  ^rmer  times.*' 

VI.  **  That  in  cafe  of  any  invafion  from  fin'eign  enc* 
mies,  or  troubles  from  domeftic  rebels,  diey  (hould  join 
the  king's  army  with  a  body  of  ten  thoufahd  Greeks,  to  be 
commanded  by  the  Perfian  generals.'* 

VII.  **  It  is  fiirdier  ftipulated,  diat  no  treaty  (hould 
be  entered  into,  or  peace  made,  without  common  con- 
fcnt." 

The  Lacedaemonian  prcjeA  differed  from  ours  as  to 
the  proportion  of  fuccours,  in  (hips  and  money,  which 
the  king  was  to  furnUh  them  with,  and  entirely  omitted 
the  two   principal    articles    of  a   free  navigatioiii   aod 
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the  goarantee  of  the  Afiatic  colonies ;  only  differing  ten 
d&oo&nid  men,  and  diirty  gallies,  as  their  quota  of 
affiftance^  in  caie  of  any  attack  upon  the  Pedian  domi* 
nions. 

• 

At  die  next  meeting,  they  were  told  by  us,  that  we 
could  by  no  means  diink  the  offers  they  made  in  any 
wife  an  equivalent  for  the  advantages  fecured  to  their 
republic  by  the  king's  own  propofalsv  much  leis  were 
diey  equal  to  the  extravagant  conditions  fet  down  in 
their  projed:  that  we  were  directed  to  tell  them  plainlji^ 
that  unleis  they  would  repeal  the  two  articles  in  Cimon's 
treaty,  as  exprefled  in  our  draught,  it  was  lofing  time 
to  continue  die  conferences  with  them,  and  this  negotiation 
muft  end  as  fruidefly  as  the  former* 

NiCANDER  replied,  that  they  were  vevy  ready  to  give 
us  all  reafonable  iadsfadion,  and  they  would  not  dilute 
widi  us  the  point  of  a  free  navigation  in  thoiie  feas,  where 
it  had  been  prohibited;  but  it  was  impoiEble  for  them 
to  fiirrender  in  exprefs  terms  aU  the  cities  of  Afia,  for 
whoie  liberties  their  anceftors  had  fought,  into  oar  hands  ^ 
fince  fuch  a  condition  would  reflet  a  difgrace  on  their- re- 
public, that  could  never  be  cancelled;  it  would  fet  their 
own  allies  againft  them,  and  for  once  make  the  caufe 
of  Athens  popular  in  Greece*  I  toU  them,  that  it  was 
but  common  juftice  to  reftore  the  king  to  his  rights, 
when  he  was  to  affift  them  in  vindicating  theirs ;  that 
I  could  not  comprehend,  what  offence  their  allies  could 
take,  at  a  ftep  neceilary  to  fecure  to  them  the  afliftance 
of  a  powerful  monarch ;  nor  how  the  £ite  of  Ionian  co- 
lonies, allied  to  the  Adienians,  their  enemies,  could  any 
ways  affe£l  the  intereft  or  reputation  of  Sparta.  The 
difpute  between  as  continued  for  fome  time  on  a  foot* 
ing,  that  plainly  diewed,  that  as  we  were  content  to  in^ 
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cxofe  oar  fiicocNuSy  pnirided  the  two  articles  Tboveaim* 
tiooed  were  nfcnittrrt,  diqroiitlie  contrary  would  befih 
tnfied  wicb  m  k6  praportiQD,  if  they  could  pievail  It 
hsve  tliem  liid  afide.  At  laft  it  was  agreed,  to  n£a 
the  final  dediioii  of  diis  matter  to  another  coofercoce. 
I  obfenred,  that  Plistolas  and  Phajhax  took  very  lit* 
tie  fliare  in  the  debate,  karing  the  maBageoMnt  of  it 
wfaoDj  to  NiCAKD£&^  nAo  appeared  moft  prgiidicd 
againft  our  demands*  Upon  communicatiiq;  this  hint  to  my 
colleagues,  it  was  agreed,  we  fliould  hav6  a  private  coo* 
YCf£ttion  widi  Plistolas,  and  endeavour  to  find  oul^ 
whedier  they  were  not  left  more  at  liberty  by  dieir  infimc- 
tions,  than  they  reprefented  tfaemielves  to  be ;  and  wbe» 
tfaer  thb  extreme  oUtinacy  was  not  put  on^  in  order  l» 
obtain  the  better  bargain  6)r  the  lepuUic  of  Laoedaemoo. 
Plistolas  readily  came  to  me^  and,  after  I  had  dif- 
courfed  him  on  die  prefent  inability  of  his  flate,  and 
their  allieSf  to  profecUte  die  war  vigoroufly  without  foftigi 
afliftance,  I  urged  him  to  declare^  whether  they  had 
not  power  to  make  us  farther  conceffions;  or  dte,  I 
afTured  him,  we  had  orders  to  break  off  the  treaty,  at 
the  rery  next  conference*  He  fiad,  there  was  a  genoai 
daufc  in  dictr  inftmaions,  dircfting  diem  to  ad)uft  die 
tntereft  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  (iidi  a  manner,  as  migfat 
be  leaft  diflionouiable  to  the  republic,  and  beft  tend  to 
ftrengthen  dieir  alliance  with  the  king;  and  he  wouU 
confer  to  me,  dot  he  thought  the  articles  we  propofed  aiw 
fwered  both  tfaofe  prorifbeSi  But  as  they  were  ded  down 
not  to  conclude  zny  thing  widiout  the  concurrence  of  aD 
duee,  and  Nicaki>sr  his  cc^es^e  was  dbftinate  againft 
adrnttting  this  ardde,  he  (fid  not  fee  what  was  to  be  done  • 
that  he  would  make  one  more  efibrt  to  gain  his  concurreoct} 
and  acquaint  me  with  the  refult  of  it.  The  next  momiiig 
he  feiit  me  a  fhort  letter  to  this  efFed,  ^  diat  NiCANDsa 
was^  at  laft  convinced,  it  was  better  to  comply  with  oar 
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demands,  dian  put  an  end  to  the  negociataoau''    This  con- 
vincfMl  my  feUow-cooiniiffioiiers  and  myfelf,  diiat  nothing 
mote  was  wandngy  than  to  draw  out  the  treaty  in  forrn^ 
and  fign  it  without  further  trouble.    But  how  much  were 
we  fiarprised,  when  at  the  next  conference,  after  having 
read  to  &e  fourth  ardclei  Nicandbr  rofe,  and  f^d,  that 
iipon  further  confideriidon  c^  the  purport  and  fenfe  of  his 
inflniQions  and  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  fendments  of 
thofe  in  the  adminiftradon  of  afiairs  at  Sparta,  he  thought 
himfelf  obliged  to  reba£t  the  confent  which  his  colleagues 
had  extorted  from  him,  to  an  article  inconfiftent  with  the 
intereft  of  Greece,   and  difhonourable  to  his  country ! 
The  other  embafladors  feeming  not  left  concerned  than  us 
at  diis  declaiation,   maintained,  that  the  republic  would 
radfy  die  article,  as  we  had  ofiered  it^  iince  the  cides  in 
Afia  were  not  exprefsly  given  up,  but  only  included  under 
die  genera]  defcription  of  territories  formerly  belonging  to 
Perfia.     But  Nicander  with  great  warmth  declared,  he 
had  radier  lo£e  his  right  hand,  than  fet  it  to  fuch  a  treat}'. 
Upon  this  perfonal  altercadon,  we  told  them,  that  till  they 
had  fettled  amongft  themfelves  a  point  of  fo  great  confe- 
quence,.  nothing  could  be  determined ;  that  we  had  done  all 
that  lay  in  our  power  to  facilitate  the  treaty,  and  were 
feny,  that  they  had  not  proceeded  with  thetfranknefs  and 
fincen^^  which  were  expected  from  them.     Plistolas 
has.fince  protefled  to  me  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  that  he 
could  not  imagine  what  were  Nicander *s  reafons  for  re^ 
trading ;  and  to  prove  to  me  that  PharAx  and  himfelf 
were  really  of  opinion,  that  they  fhould  not  be  difowned 
by  their  principals,  he  has  offered  to  fign  the  tnea^  without 
NiCAKDBR.     Butit  has  not  been  thought  proper  to  accqst 
^"diis  piopolal,  becaufe  of  the  chuife  in  dieir  inftruddons,, 
which  renders  their  unanimous  concurrence  in  every  par- 
ticular neceflary. 
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We  have  fince  received  your  letters,  which  cbnuditai 
account  of  the  truce  concluded  between  the  Lacedscmo^ 
nians  and  Athenians,  and  the  ftrong  diipolition,  which  ap- 
pears  in  both  fides  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.     Several  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  embafladors  muft  have  had  foaie  eariicr 
notice  of  thefe  tranfiuEtions,  though  they  have  not  acknow- 
ledged It  to  us;  for  they  fay,  diat  Niqander's  retraSioo 
of  his  confent,   and  die  abfurd  offer  <^  Plistolas  and 
Pharax,  which,  they  knew,  we  could  not  with  any  fe- 
cority  depend  upon,  bear  all  die  marks  of  a  difingenuoos 
piece  of  fhuffling,  contrived  to  palliate  a  change  of  mea- 
fures,  which  was  really  occafioned  by  an  alteration  of  af- 
fiurs  at  home.    However  we  are  not  without  hopes,  diat 
the  inftru^ons  fent  by  Charicles  will  have  reached 
Athens  time  enough  to  enable  you  to  prevent  a  final  ac« 
commodation«    In  the   mean  time,   till  their  fucceis  is 
known,  our  coiuiiels  here  are  at  a  ftand. 

What  you  mention  in  your  letter  of  the  good  efie£b  dot 
may  arife  from  employing  embafladors,  and  the  diiadvan* 
tages  with  which  unauthorized  agents  contend,  has  fudi 
weight,  that  it  is  determined  to  fend  Artaphernss  widi 
an  extraordinary  commiflion  to  Sparta,  as  foon  as  die  event 
of  the  treaty  begtm  at  Athens  fliall  be  known*  I  believe 
Python  is  pretty  well  recovered  from  theconflemadonhe 
was  at  firft  under,  when  he  heard  our  negodadon  with  the 
embafladors  was  almoft  ccHicluded.  He  came  in  great 
hafte  from  Orsambs's  Villa  at  Taoces,  to  intomipt  it,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power.  The  king  told  Orsames  plea* 
fandy,  upon  feeing  him  the  other  day  in  the  prefence  cham- 
ber, ^^  that  he  could  not  help  being  alarmed  at  the  frequent 
private  converfadons,  which  he  held  widi  the  Adienian 
agent ;  and  believed  he  muft  examine  him  upon  die  fubjed 
matter  of  them.'*  Orsames  replied,  *^  he  was  content  to 
undergo  the  enquiry,  and  would  confcfs,  that  in  fome  of 
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hts  letters  to  Cle  ander  was  contained  a  full  account  of  all 
his  pradices  with  Python."    I  had  a  long  conference  with 
that  minifter  upon  the  affembly's  anfwer,  mentioned  in  your 
laft  difpatch,  and  brought  him  to  acknowledge,  that  imme* 
diate  fatisfiiAion  ought  to  be  made  for  fome  of  the  fhips  on 
our  lift :  the  ftate  of  the  cafe,  with  refpedl  to  the  others, 
he  is  to  fettle  with  commifiaries  of  the  marine,  who  are 
ordered  to  confer  with  him.     He  likewife  informed  me, 
that  the  people  of  Athens,  to  fhew  how  little  part  they  had 
taken  in    Zopyrus's  expedition,   entirely  approved  the 
king's  proceedings  in  regard  to  fuch  of  their  countrymen, 
as  had  been  made  prifoners  in  their  retreat  by  the  Caunians, 
which  I  told  him  the  king  could  not  look  upon  as  an  ade- 
quate fatisfadHon  to  the  injury  they  had  done  him,  by  fuflTer- 
ing  ZoPYRUS  to  fail  out  of  their  ports,  when  his  defiga 
was  publickly  talked  of  at  Athens ;  and  that  he  infifted, 
they  (hould  punifh  all,  who  returned  thither,  after  openly 
appearing  in  arms  at  Caunus.     I  find  Python  inclined  to 
a  profecution  of  the  war  againft  Sparta,  particularly  if  our 
affiftance  can  be  obtained ;  and  ftrongly  of  opinion,  that  the 
majority  of  the  aflembly  will  rejcft  a  treaty.     But  as  I  fuf- 
pe£t  him  to  be  a  creature  of  Cleon's,  I  am  doubtful  what 
credit  to  give  to  his  aflertions.     The  perfons  feized  at  Mi- 
letus, it  is  true,  were  the  king's  agents,   which  gives  a 
prcfcnt  interruption  to  our  defigns  in  thofe  parts,  though 
the  chief  reafon  for  fufpending  them  is  to  wait  the  event  of 
the  treaty  at  Athens ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  tq 
draw  upon  ourfelves  the  arms  of  all  Greece,  before  we  are 
thoroughly  prepared,     f'arcwell. 

P. 
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Cleander  to  Smerdis. 

ONE  would  think,  that  the  inquiAtive  and  afplhng 
people,  among  whom  I  redde,  iatisfied  with  the  progrds 
they  had  made  in  all  parts  of  (cience,  were  for  pufliing  their 
intelle<SluaI  difcoveries  into  a  new  and  untried  region,  and 
had  fome  ambition  of  adding  to  their  boafted  acquiddoos  in 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  Infinite  almoll  is 
the  colle<Slion  of  obfervations,  which  they  have  made  for 
thispurpofe;  yet  an  order  of  men  is  fet  apart  for  collcding 
more,  or  interpreting  what  they  already  have;  and  tky 
imagine  themfelves  in  a  likely  way  of  reducing  to  all  the 
certainty  and  regularity  of  fyftem  fome  of  the  feemingly 
mofl  cafual  things  in  nature. 

I  was  drawn  into  this  reflexion  by  jufl  now  paiEiigbyi 
place,  where  one  of  thefe  augurs,  who  are  fupported  here 
at  the  public  charge,  was  engaged  in  the  bufmefs  of  his 
profeffion.  He  was  feated  in  a  chair  of  a  particular  make, 
and  appropriated  to  that  ufe;  clothed  in  a  long  white  robci 
had  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  and  was  adorned  with 
all  the  other  habiliments  of  his  office.  He  had  a  tablet  in 
his  hand,  on  which  he  writ  down  every  circumllance  re- 
lating to  the  birds  of  divination,  their  flight,  fpecies,  voicc^ 
and  manner  of  appearance ;  every  thing,  that  might  affift 
the  enquiry  he  was  making,  which  was  to  colled  fromfuch 
notices,  as  thefe  mcflengers  were  fuppofed  to  bring,  whe- 
ther a  projc6led  defcent  of  the  Athenians  upon  the  iflaivi 
Sphadleria  would  meet  with  fuccefs. 
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I  did  not  care  for  afking.  many  queftions  on  fo  nice  a 
point,  left  I  fliould  draw  any  fufpicion  on  myfelf  and  cha- 
ra£ler ;  and  therefore  could  not  perfeiUy  inform  myfelf 
about  the  whole  procefs  and  ifliie  of  this  affair :  but  I  fliould 
judge  from  the  general  joy  and  pleafure,  which  were  dif- 
fufed  over  the  countenances  of  the  affembly,  that  they  had 
not  the  leaft  doubt,  that  the  event  would  be  fortunate,  and 
the  Gods  favourable  to  their  defign. 

This  incident  naturally  turned  my  thoughts  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  divination,  and  the  various  kinds  of  it,  that  are  here 
in  ufc.  Some  indeed  attended  with  more  folemnity  and 
cxpence,  and  therefore  held  in  a  higher  degree  of  credit  and 
efteem ;  but  others  cheap  and  obvious  enough  to  every  one  : 
fo  that  all  have  here  fufficient  means  of  fatisfying  themfelves 
with  regard  to  any  event,  which  they  have  either  a  curiofity 
or  a  concern  to  know, 

I  would  not  prefume  to  trouble  thee,  awful  Smerdis, 
with  a  detail  of  all  the  particulars,  relating  to  this  myftery. 
The  whole  would  be  too  tedious,  and  many  parts  too  trivial 
for  thy  notice.  All  nature  indeed  is  fuppofed  to  have  fome- 
thing  of  a  prophetic  gift.  Every  thing  we  fee  or  hear  is 
thought  capable  of  affording  fome  infight  into  our  future 
fortune,  and  obferved  accordingly  with  a  fuitable  attention. 
Every  animal,  be  it  bird,  beaft,  or  infeft,  under  all  the 
variety  of  circumftances,  with  which  its  appearance  may  be 
attended,  every  uncommon  phaenomenon  in  the  heavens^ 
every  fudden  emotion  of  the  mind  or  body,  our  very  dreams, 
and  even  words,  arc  imagined  to  contain  fome  prefage  of 
approaching  good,  or  warning  againft  impending  ill. 
Thefe  notices  indeed  arc  fometimes  too  fin?  for  the  coarfer 
fight  of  common  apprehenfion,  but  cannot  efcape  the  pene- 
tration of  the  more  acute  obfervcrs,  who  are  trained  up  to 

A  a  2 
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the  art,  and  iavefted  with  a  public  authority  fo  interprtC 
them* 


There  is  one  kind  of  divination,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  fome  immediate  communication  of  the  Gods ; 
another,  which  is  the  refult  of  obfervation,  and  attaimbls 
by  experience.  Some  pretend  to  be  af^uated^  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  by  a  daemon,  or  fpi  ritual  agent,  who  tran- 
fafts  every  thing  without  their  privity,  and  makes  ufe  only 
of  their  organs  in  the  anfwers  he  gives,  and  the  difcovcrics 
be  makes.  Another  fort  have  their  bodies  thrown  into  a 
lethargic  and  infenfible  ftate,  while  their  foul,  at  thefe  fea- 
(bns,  difmgaged  from  its  heavy  aflbciate,  is  at  liberty  to 
traverfe  unconfined  the  regions  of  earth  and  heaven,  and 
inftru£led  by  the  free  converfation  of  Gods  and  hcrocs> 
brings  back  fuch  various  intelligence^  as  enables  them  to 
iatisfy  aU  enquiries.  We  have  accounts  of  thofe,  who  have 
continued  a  whole  age^  in  this  dormant  pofture  v  hut  I  think 
poor  Hermodorus  was  in  the  mod  pitiable  circumftances, 
whofe  body  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
while  his  foul  was  engaged  in  one  of  thefe  improving  cx- 
curfions,  they  took  an  unmanly  advant^e  of  his  abfence, 
and  defiroyed  the  cottage,  while  the  tenant  was  abroad. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  predi£tion,  that  depend  on  human 
(kill,  augury  is  here  in  the  moft  repute.  Nothing  may 
feem  more  uncertain  than  the  flight^of  birds,  or  more  unin- 
telligible than  their  voice^  or  uninterefting  than  their  ap- 
pearance. But  every  thing  relating  to  them  has  here  feme 
meaning;  fometimes  more  dear  and  explicit,  fometlmcs 
more  fecrct  and  myftical,  but  fuch  as  may  eafily  be  un- 
folded by  the  profeflbrs  of  the  divining  art,  in  all  the  more 
nice  and  complicated  cafes.  Thefe  creatures,  like  others, 
feem  commonly  intent  on  the  means  of  fupporting  their 
•wn  being,  or  providing  for  the  fupport  of  their  ofFspring- 
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3ut  it  is  concluded  here,  that  they  have  higher  views ;  and 
hough  they  may  appear  to  the  lefs  difcerning  bufied  in  fuch 
inferior  matters,  yet  they  come  to  inform  the  Athenians 
when  their  armies  fliould  march,  or  their  fleets  fail,  with 
whom  war  is  to  be  carried  on,  or  peace  concluded,  when 
their  magiftrates  fhould  be  ele<^d,  or  afleinblies  meet  for 
the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  ;  for  nothing  of  a  public  nature,  and 
of  any  confequence  to  the  ftate,  is  determined  here  without 
their  concurrence-  Whether  thefe  notices  by  birds  be 
owing  to  Tome  divine  diredion,  or  may  not,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  proceed  from  their  own  fagacity,  I  have  not  been  able 
fully  to  inform  myfelf ;  for  fo  fundamental  a  part  of  their 
religion  is  a  fubje6l  of  too  much  nicety  and  importance,  to 
be  entered  freely  into,  or  to  admit  of  any  debate.  To  fup- 
pofe  them  fent  by  an  exprefs  appointment,  feems  a  more 
reafonable  foundation  for  the  ilrong  confidence  they  place 
in  fiicb  admonitions  ;  though  fome  proverbial  fayings  in  ufe 
among  them,  of  their  being  privy  to  the  mofl  fecret  traa- 
ia£tions,  would  make  one  think,  they  believed  them  in  the;r 
own  nature  to  be  moft  prying  and  obfervant  creatures. 

But  though  this  method  of  divining  be  more  frequently 
praftifed  and  attended  with  more  formality,  yet  there  are  a 
thoufand  others  in  groat  credit.  Lightening  and  meteors 
are  coeleftial  figns,  to  which  great  attention  is  paid.  A 
tingling  of  the  eye,  and  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  clafs  of  divine  prognoilics^  It  was  a  fneese 
from  one  of  his  right-hand  attendants  at  the  tim^  of  facrifice, 
that  is  faid  to  have  given  Themistocles  the  firfl  earnefl 
of  his  fuccefs  againfl  Perfia*  And  our  calamitous  defeat  at 
Salamis  was  partly  owing  tp  ^e  warmth  of  fpirit  and  con- 
fidence of  viSory,  with  which  his  foldiers  were  animated 
by  this  feemingly  infignificant  incident ;  though  we  ought 
not  to  deny  the  owl,  that  perched  upon  the  mafl  of  his  (hip, 
the  (bare  he  had  of  kindling  up  this  martial  ardor.    F^t 
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however  unpromifing  or  inaufpicious  his  afped  may  be  in 
other  places,  he  is  treated  at  Athens  with  great  veneration, 
and  tnifted  as  one  of  the  fureft  omens  of  fuccefs. 

Sacrificing  likewife  is  not  only  ufed  here  to  engage  or 
acknowledge  the  favour  of  the  Gods,  but  to  colled  vrhethcr 
they  defign  to  be  favourable.  From  being  prafiifed  at  iirft 
merely  on  public  and  (ignal  occaflons,  it  is  become  a  fettled 
method  of  gathering  their  intention,  or  foliciting  their  af- 
fiftance  in  the  common  exigencies  of  life ;  before  a  journey, 
or  after  a  dream ;  in  any  difcompofure  of  mind,  or  indif- 
pofitlon  of  body.  In  looking  for  aufpicious  figns,  the 
foundnefs  of  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  lungs,  is  the 
chief  objeft  of  attention;  though  the  fparkling  of  the  in- 
cenfc,  znd  contortions  of  the  fmoak,  are  of  fome  ufe  in  the 
enquiry;  and  the  pofture  of  the  tail  is  not  a  little  obferved; 
for  being  twifted,  it  denotes  a  complicated  cafe;  if  turned 
down,  it  betokens  nothing  but  difafter  and  defeat ;  but  lifted 
up,  it  is  confided  in  as  an  undoubted  fignal  of  fuccefs. 

If  the  viclim  goes  freely  to  the  place  of  (acrifice,  it  i^ 
efteemed  a  good  omen.  To  try  the  temper  he  is  in,  they 
generally  draw  a  knife  along  his  body  :  if  he  not  only  bears 
this  quietly,  but  confents  by  a  nod,  (which  gracious  mark 
cf  his  approbation  is  commonly  obtained  by  pouring  a  litdc 
water  into  his  ear)  it  is  immediately  concluded,  that  the 
ofijering  is  acceptable,  and  the  event  of  the  bufinefs  will  be 
fuccef^fiil.  So  much  flrefs  is  laid  on  this  circumftance,  rfut 
the  Athenians  in  times  of  diftrefs,  have  ereded  extemporary 
alrars,  where  the  viiSims  of  their  own  accord  ftopt  in  the 
pt-oceiuon  ;  and  here  is  a  traditional  ftory  of  a  mad  buU, 
that  broke  loofe  from  ten  men,  and  then  tamely  followed 
an  old  prieftcfs  to  the  place  of  facrifice. 
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Thefe  rites  are  performed  with  great  folemnity  before  a 

battle,  the  vi£Hms  being  adorned  with  crowns,  flo\yers, 

and  ribbons,  and  their  horns  often  tipt  with  gold.     But 

unlefs  the  omens  be  favourable,   the  Greeks  will   rather 

throw  down  their  bucklers,  and  fubmit  to  the  enemy,  than 

by  refilling  be  guilty  of  impiety  and  difobedience  to  the  will 

of  the  Gods,     Mardonius  at  fuch  a  junfture  had  like  to^ 

have  cut  in  pieces  the  whole  body  of  forces  under  Pausat 

KiAS,  had  they  not  been  animated  by  a  fudden  change  of 

appearances,  and  made  fo  violent  a  charge  as  the  Perfian 

army  could  not  ftand. 

In  dwelling  on  this  fubjeft  I  can  hardly  keep  up  a  gra- 
vity, which  it  may  feem  to  require ;  becaufe  I  am  per* 
Xuaded,  that  the  whole  myftery  of  foothfaying,  as  it  is  here 
pra£tifed,  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  contrivance  of 
men,  than  the  communication  of  the  Gods ;  though  it  is 
with  the  utmoft  deference  of  judgment,  that  I  offer  my 
opinion  to  thee,  venerable  Smerdis,  who  art  fo  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  will  and  ways  of  providence. 
But  from  fome  inftances,  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice 
I  caimot  help  thinking,  that  it  is  a  ftratagem,  by  which 
(elfifli  and  artfiil  men  praftice  more  fafely  on  the  credulity 
of  the  weak  and  well  meaning.  And  1  have  often  fmiled 
at,  though  I  could  never  credit  a  common  report  of  our 
great  philofopher's  fuggefting  to  the  people,  that  a  fneeze 
was  an  admonitory  hint  from  his  attendant  daemon.  Doubt- 
lefs  thofe,  who  are  concerned  in  the  direi^-ion  of  civil  or 
military  affairs,  have  made,  and  do  make  great  ufe  of  thefe 
ftrong  perfuafions,  which  omens  generally  produce,  as  they 
may  accommodate  them  by  a  little  dextrous  management 
to  ferve  any  purpofes  they  have  in  view.  By  this  means 
they  may  baffle  the  beft  laid  and  moft  forward  projefl,  and 
throw  a  damp  on  the  moft  ailivc  and  cnterprizing  fpirits, 
By  this  they  njay  raife  a  multitude  to  the  moft  fanguine 
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cxpedadons  from  the  utmoft  depreffion  of  defpair,  and 
infpire  them  inftandy  with  all  the  fire  and  fiercends  of 
cnthufiafiiu 

The  felf-intereft  of  mankind,  and  their  importance  to 
themfelves,    would   indeed    have    their   Ihare,    both  in 
producing  and  continuing  this  turn  for  divination ;  as  it 
is  a  fcheme,  they  might  think,  that  would  be  often  fervice- 
able  to  their  welfare,  and  which  would  always  be  flat- 
tering to  their  vanity.     We  are  creatures  made  capable 
of  and  deiigned  for  happineis ;  we  have   therefore  great 
quicknefs   in  difcerning,  and  fenfibility  in  feeling  the  fe- 
veral  ways,  by  which  it  is  or  may  be  afFedled.     This  joined 
to  our  prefumed  fignificancy,  and  the  chief  rank  we  hdd 
in  the  vifible  creation,   makes  us  imagine,   that  we  are 
rsally   as  dear,    and    appear    as    confiderable    to    every 
other  being,  as  we  do  to   ourfelves ;  and  that  all  the  dif- 
ferent   r4nks  of   inferior    animals   were   made   folely  to 
adminifter  to  our  pleafure,  without  any  view  of  advanc- 
ing their  own.     On  this  account  we  are  apt  to  conclude, 
that  all  the  bufmefs,  which  is  tranfa£Ung  ^near  us,  has  a 
particular  regard  to  our  mighty  feJves,  till  we  come  at 
length  to  intercft  heaven  and  earth  fo  far  in  our  prefer- 
vation,  as  to  fuppofe,  that  whatever  is  done,  is  principally 
defigned  to  advertife  us  of  any  good  or  ill,  that  is  likely  to 
befal  us, 

Thefe  reflexions  have  often  led  me  to  coqumiferate 
the  hard  lot  of  this  fuperftitious  people,  who  are  thus 
taught  to  overlook  the  enjoyment  of  the  prefent  good,  for  die 
fake  of  thofe  little  &nciful  elevations,  which  they  have 
from  the  expe£bmce  of  fome  future  one,  and  when  the 
real  ills  of  life  are  fo  many,  are  expofed  to  a  thouiand  ad- 
ventitious diftrcfles,  that  fpring  only  from  groundlefs 
apprehenfions.    The  hoarfe  note  of  a  Taveii  is  enough  to 
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chill  the  warmeft  hopes  of  an  Athenian,  and  make  a 
public  aflembly,  intent  on  the  execution  of  the  moft  ne- 
ceflary  affairs,  break  up  in  confufion.  Journies  of  bu- 
fineis,  which  my  friend  Philemon  and  I  had  fettled,  have 
been  often  fufpended  on  account  of  the  unpropitious  fight 
of  a  fwallow  5  and  many  a  party  of  pleafure  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  ill-timed  appearance  of  a  hare  or  a  weafel. 
I  have  fometimes  ventured  to  argue  with,  or  banter  the 
good  old  man,  on  thefe  occafions ;  but  only  found,  that 
prejudices  of  this  kind  are  imprcfled  top  deeply  on  the 
minds  even  of  fenfible  and  ingenious  men,  to  be  ever 
erafed  by  reafon  or  raillery.  How  much  more  agreeable 
to  our  nature  and  circumftances  is  the  pnuSlice  that  is 
enjoined  us  in  the  pure  and  uncorrupted  pages  of  the  Zenda ! 
"  that  we  fliould  take  occafion  every  day,  from  the 
firft  animal  we  meet,  to  pay  our  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  fupreme  fource  of  light  and  happinefs; 
who  has  produced  fuch  an  amazing  variety  of  creatures, 
provided  fufficient  means  to  make  them  happy,  and  yet 
made  them  all  in  fome  degree  fubfejrvient  to  the  ufe,  and 
/conducive  to  the  welfare  of  man." 

G. 
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LETTER        CLV. 


CtEANOER  to  GOBRYAS. 

ON  the  firft  o^  this  moon  Scirrophorion,  PhiIocles, 
die  Tricrarch,  arrived  here  exprefs  from  the  generak 
at  Pylus,  with  the  news,  that  the  Athenian  forces  had 
made  a  defcent  on  the  ifland  of  Sphafleria,  and  after  a  brift 
engagement  oWiged  the  Lacedsemonian  garrifon  to  furren- 
der  themfelves  prifoners  at  difcretion. 

« 

I  have  enclofed  the  moft  authentic  detail  of  the  whole 
affair,  in  a  copy  of  the  difpatch  fent  by  Cleon  and 
Demosthenes,  which  has  been  read  more  than  once  in 
the  affembly  with  repeated  acclamations.  From  feveral 
ftrokes  in  it,  I  am  fatisfied,  it  could  be  drawn  up  by  no 
one,  but  the  enterprifing  fon  of  Cleteketus,  who,  what- 
ever fhare  of  merit  he  may  juftly  lay  claim  to  in  plan- 
ning out  the  a£lion,  feems  determined  not  to  lofe  one 
tittle  of  applaufe  fof  want  of  rhetoric  in  defcribing  it. 
The  rejoicings  on  this  occafion  are  now  at  their  height, 
accompanied  by  all  thofe  marks  of  rioting,  which  the 
multitude  are  apt  to  commit,  when  flu{hed  with  an  un- 
cxpefted  fuccefs,  which  they  afcribe  to  a  general,  who 
ftands  high  in  their  efteem.  The  tranfport  of  the  po- 
pulace has  exerted  itfelf  upon  the  houfes  of  thofe  citizens, 
Svho  promoted  the  late  negotiation ;  and  their  charaders 
are  made  the  fubje£l  of  fcholia  or  catches,  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  the  vulgar.     Neither  the  humane  fuper- 
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ftition  of  Philemon,  the  formality  of  Diodotus,  nor 
the  caution  of  NiciAS  has  efcaped  the  low  raillery  of 
thefe  political  fatyrifts,  whofe  rough  licentious  writings  give 
one  a  ftrong  idea  of  the  times,  when  the  great  men  of  Greece 
were  abufed  from  the  carts  ofTHESPis  and  his  contem- 
poraries. 

I  can  aflure  thee,  noble  fcribe,  that  this  event  is  looked 
upon  as  the  moft  extraordinary  one,  that  has  happened 
during  the  courfe  of  the  war ;  for  in  the  firft  place 
the  moft  intelligeilt  perfons  in  Athens  were  fo  far  from 
imagining,  that  Cleon's  wild  projeft  would  meet  with 
fuccefs,  that  they  rather  expefted  every  day  to  hear  his 
fhameful  repulfe.  In  the  fecond  place  it  was  the  univcr^ 
fal  opinion,  that  the  Lacedremonian  detachment  in  Sphac- 
teria,  in  imitation  of  the  300  at  Thermopylae,  were  de- 
termined to  die  in  their  ranks,  after  felling  their  lives 
fo  dear,  as  it  would  make  the  vidlory  worth  very  little 
to  the  Athenians.  But  the  iflue  of  this  affair  has  verified 
the  old  Graecian  proverb,  "  The  fortune  of  war  is  ever 
productive  of  novelties,"  fince  it  is  efteemed  the  moft 
difgraceful  blow  the  Lacedaemonians  ever  received,  with 
the  leaft  lofs  to  their  enemies ;  and  Cleon,  whofe 
military  qualifications  were  never  reckoned  the  fhining 
part  of  his  charafter,  is  now  put  on  a  level  by  his  flat- 
terrers  with  the  moft  celebrated  captains  of  Greece  for 
bravery  and  conduft.  He  is  expefted  to  arrive  from 
Pylus  in  a  few  days.  I  fhall  take  the  firft  opportunity  of 
communicating  to  him  the  rupture  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
treaty,  and  endeavour  to  difcover,  whether  the  profef- 
fions  he  made  me  before  his  expedition,  of  drawing  this 
ftate  into  a  clofer  alliance  with  Artaxerxes,  were 
fmcere.  If  I  find  they  were,  I  will  perfuade  him  to  feel 
the  pulfe  of  the  aflembly  upon  that  fubjeft.  His  emiflaries 
(hall  fpread  about  the  difpofition,  into  which  the  haughti- 
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nds  of  Sparta  has  thrown  our  monarch,  to  cultivate  the 
friendfhip  of  Athens;  and  infift  on  the  reaibnablcnefs 
of  foftening  the  rigor  of  Cimon's  peace,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  powerful  af&ftance,  from  Perfia,  which  may  in 
dxe  prefent  jun£hire  decide  the  £ue  of  the  war.  By  this 
method  the  Lacedsemonian  flownefs  may  be  quickened ; 
and  f  the  king  perfeveres  in  his  defign  to  take  part  with 
them,  Artaphernes  will  meet  with  the  better  recep- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  feen,  whether  the 
Athenians  really  intend  to  make  propofals  pf  a  ftrid 
confederacy  to  our  court,  or. only  contrive  amufe- 
ments,  to  prevent  our  joining  with  the  Pelopgnnefian 
allies. 

Thou  mayeft  be  fatisfied  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
"will  not  think  themfelves  much  obliged  to  their  em- 
bafladprs  at  Perfepolis,  for  giving  fuch  entire  credit  to 
the  firft  advices  of  an  accommodation,  as  to  break 
off  the  conferences  in  fo  abrupt  and  ridiculous  a  man- 
lien 

Inftruftions,  whiph,  like  theirs,  were  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  ai&irs,  fhould  never  be  en- 
trufted  but  to  minifters  of  the  greateft  capacity  and  experi- 
ence. And  for  my  own  part,  I  never  thought  negodation 
the  talent  of  the  Soartans. 

The  republic  of  Athens  is  determined  to  putb  on  the 
war  vigoroufly,  this  (limmer.  A  fleet  of  eighty  gallies  is 
equipping  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  which  is  to  be  put 
under  the  command  of  Nicias.  The  aflembly  have  paf- 
fed  a  vote,  that  a  tbouland  citizen^  (who are  to  be  chofen 
by  lot  out  of  the  tribes)  and  three  hundred  of  the 
Hippeis,  fhould  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  embark 
at  an  hour's  warning.    They  have  likewife  demanded  af« 
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fiftance  from  feveral  of  their  allies.  The  expedition  is  in- 
tended againft  Corinth,  either  to  land  and  take  the  city 
by  furprize,  or  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  {hipping 
in  the  harbour;  both  which  undertakings,  however 
plaufible  they  appear  in  the  fcheme  that  has  been  laid 
before  the  people,  fome  experienced  officers  have  affured 
me  to  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impra£Ucable.  Let- 
ters are  arrived  from  Sophocles  and  Eurymedon, 
who  were  fent  with  a  fleet  to  Corcjrra,  the  beginning  of 
the  fummer.  They  gave  an  account,  that  having  landed 
fome  companies  of  Athenian  foldiers,  the  revoltcrs  were 
beat  out  of  their  feftneiTes ;  a  fort,  they  had  built  on 
the  mountain  Ithome,  ftormed,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
them  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  The  unfortu- 
nate men  fo  taken  were  confined  in  a  fmall  ifland  near 
Corcyra,  till  the  people  of  Athens  had  pronounced  fen- 
tence  upon  them,  with  an  exprefs  condition,  that  if  any 
attempted  to  efcape,  they  (hould  all  be  furrendered  up 
to  the  Corcyrean  magiftrates.  Thefe  terms  were  vio- 
lated on  the  part  of  the  captives;  and  the  Athenian 
generals,  without  waiting  for  orders  from  hence,  after 
putting  them  into  the  hands  of  the  magiftracy,  purfued 
their  voyage  for  Sicily.  Advice  is  fince  come,  that  the 
latter,  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  extirpate  every  rem- 
nant of  the  ariftocratical  faction  in  Corcyra,  condemned 
them  all  to  death,  and  delivered  them  over  to  the  infults  and 
barbarity*  of  the  multitude.  Such  is  the  blind  violence  of 
party,  wherever  it  prevails.  May  the  extremes  of  it  be 
avoided  by  ever)'  ft^te,  that  would  preferve  its  good  fenfe, 
its  liberties,  and  its  humanity  ! 

Before  this  reaches  thy  hands,  thou  wilt  have  received 
Ae  difpatches,  of  which  Charicles  is  the  bearer;  and  I 
will  prefume  to  hope,  thou  art  not  unmindful  of  the  requeft 
I  prefumed  to  make  in  them,  that  thoa  wouldfl  intercede 
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"W'jih  thf  Ling  for  my  reruni.     Not  to  urge  again  the  topic 
of  Uit  diin^tj  I  run  by  a  much  longer  conticuance  here, 
zfii:T  pracijing  w]±  Cle?k,  I  wilj  juil  mention,  that  Py- 
TKZS  has  in  his  lail  leners  to  the  fenatc  informed  them, 
Vizi  the  Tcrii^n  court  has  very  cxacl  intelligence,  not  only 
of  ihr  aiibjons  bui  the  views  and  defi^as  of  this  ftate,.  and 
frequenily  earlier  and  more  in:porrant  advices,    than  him- 
ftlf.     I  am  fcnible  thcu  communicateft  my  difpatches  to 
none  b  Jt  thoie  of  the  fupreme  council ;  but  canft  diou  h 
wcIj  anfwer  toi  the  fidelity  of  thofe,    who  give  hourly  at- 
tendance at  thy  p:l^c  ?    And  as  my  letters  arc  regiftercd 
in  the  archives,  the  holy  mage,   who  has  the  care  of  them 
may  have  no  avenion  to  an  Attic  talent ;  and  in  that  cafe 
an  anf  J  inhnuaiing  minliter,  like  Python',  will  find  cafj 
^cctis  within  thoie  vener^le  TRralls.     Think  not  thefc  fuf- 
pici COS  founded  entirely  on  my  own  chimerical  reveries  j 
for  a  friend   of  mine,    who  ccrrefponds  vith  Pythcn, 
fhewcd  mc  a  letter  from  him,    in  which  he  bozfls,  that 
•*  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  one, 
nrfio  has  it  in  his  power  to  inform  him  of  the  moft  material 
paflages  at  the  court ;  and  that  he  finds  no  places  fo  fecure 
in  Persia,    to  which  a  gold  key   gives  not  the  readieft 
accefs-" 

I  will  own  freely  to  thee,  illuftrious  fcribc,  that  after 
having  fpent  the  earlier  part  of  my  life  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  learning,  manners,  and  language  of  diftant 
nations,  and  almoft  feven  years  of  it  in  the  king's  fcrvicc 
here,  I  long  impatiently  to  rcvint  my  paternal  farm  in  the 
vale  of  DiAKA,  near  my  native  Ephefus.  That  (hady  re- 
tirement is  of  all  others  the  beft  adapted  to  my  inclinations, 
as  it  places  one  beneath  the  envy  and  refentment  of  the 
great,  and  above  their  dependance,  'Tis  there  I  wouU 
finiih  my  courfc  in  tranquillity,  and  live  only  to  myfelf) 
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praying  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  the  health  of  Ar- 
TAXERXES,  and  the  happinefs  of  my  generous  patron. 

From  Athens,  the  3d  of  Metagnitnion. 

P. 
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Cleon  and  Demosthenes  to  the  Senate  and  People  of 

Athens. 

BY  our  laft  letters,  Athenians,  you  were  informed,  that 
the  reinforcements  under  Cleon  had  joined  your  fleet  before 
Sphafteria,  and  that  it  had  been  refolved  to  attempt  land- 
ing, unlefs  the  Lacedaemonian  generals  confented,  that  their 
men  in  the  ifland  fbould  be  kept  prifoners  of  war  at  Athens, 
till  an  accommodation  was  concluded.     This  propofal  has 
been  fince  made  in  form  ;  and  though  vifibly  intended  to 
prevent  the  farther  efiiifion  of  Graecian  blood,  was  rejefted 
with  difdain ;  anfwer  being  returned,  that  no  Spartan  ever 
came  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.     A  reply  fo  in- 
folent  and  unfeafonable  had  no  other  efFed,  than  to  inflame 
the  zeal  of  the  officers,  and  excite  the  courage   and  re- 
fentment   of  the  foldiers.     Accordingly,    after  giving  a 
day's  reft  to  the   army,    on  the  following  night  we  fet 
afhore  eight  hundred  heavy-armed  foldiers  in  the   ifland, 
who   furprifed  an  advanced   poft  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
and  either  killed  or  took  prifoners  all,    who  were  upon 
guard.     The  difpofition  for  landing  the  reft  of  the  forces 
was  performed  with  fuch  difcipline  and  regularity,   that 
before  break  of  day  they  were  all  difembarked,  without  the 
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leaft  oppofition  from  the  enemy.  An  accidental  fire  hav'* 
ing  a  few  days  before  confumed  great  part  of  the  woods 
with  which  the  ifland  was  overrun,  made  us  lets  appre- 
henfive  of  ambufcades,  and  gave  us  alfo  an  opportunity  of 
difcovering,  that  the  number  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
greater  than  we  imagined  it  to  be ;  for  which  reafon  nooe 
but  the  Thalamitai  *  were  left  aboard  the  (hips. 

The  troops  began  their  march  early  in  the  morning  in 
order  of  battle,  the  flanks,  van,  and  rear  being  covered 
with  fmall  parties  of  the  light  armed,  who  were  direded  to 
harafs  the  enemy,  wherever  they  appeared,  to  fcour  the 
woods,  and  retire  to  the  main  body,  in  cade  they  were 
puihed  too  vigoroufly.  A  large  detachment  of  Spartans 
and  Helots  charged  us  at  the  opening  of  the  defile,  and 
put  our  avant-guard  into  fome  confufion ;  but  our  main 
body  marching  up  to  fuftain  them,  and  our  peltaftai  and 
archers  forely  galling  the  enemy  from  the  higher  grounds 
at  the  fame  time,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  tolerable 
good  order  towards  the  extremity  of  the  ifland;  wbere 
they  took  refuge  in  a  fortification,  which  from  the  fita- 
adon  of  the  ground  about  it  feemed  in  a  manner  impr^- 
nable.  Here  being  joined  to  the  reft  of  their  men,  diey 
made  fo  gallant  and  obftinate  a  defence,  that  our  heavy- 
armed  infantry  were  thrice  repulfed.  After  feveral  hoois 
continual  combat,  your  troops  were  almoft  ipent  with  heat 
and  fiitigue;  and  we  began  to  think,  though  unwiUin^y, 
of  founding  a  retreat,  when  the  commander  of  the  Mefi- 
nians  propofed  to  us  to  attack  them  in  the  rear  widi  a 
chofen  party  of  the  light-armed.  We  accepted  this  ofa> 
and  having  given  him  eight  hundred  targetiers  and  archers, 
he  found  means,  by  conducting  them  through  craggy  oar 

*  Rowers  of  i;^e  lower  benches. 
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row  pafles,  to  appear  in  the  rear  o£  the  Lac^fdaemoniatis^ 
ready  to  fall  upon  them  from  that  quarter,  the  (ituation  of 
which  alone  they  thought  a  fufficient  fecurity.  We  no 
fooner  obferved  diis,  than  we  ordered  a  herald  to  proclaim 
aloud  in  the  front  of  our  lines,  that  if  the  enemy  would  lay 
down  their  arms,  they  (hould  he  admired  to  capitulate. 
The  words  were  fcarce  pronounced,  before  we  (aw  moft 
of  thofe  on  the  ramparts  throw  down  their  weapons,  and 
hold  up  their  hands  in  token  of  aflent*  A  fufpenfion  of 
hoftilitics  immediately  enfued,  and  it  was  defired  by  Sty- 
PHOK,  their  commanding  officer,  that  leave  fhould  be  given 
him  to'^fend  to  the  Lacedaemonians  before  Pylus  for  in- 
ftni^ons.  But  we  only  allowed  him  to.adl  ah  herald 
out  of  the  camp,  who,  ftandii^g  on  the  oppofite  fhore, 
(which  is  but  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  the  ifland)  wa% 
acquainted  with  die  neceffities  of  the  garriibn,  and  in  a 
few  hours,  returned,  and  declared  to  them  in  the  name 
of  Acis  and  his  council  o(  war,  that  they  had  permiffion 
to  confult  for  dieir  fafety,  provided  they  did  nothing  un- 
worthy of  the  Spartan  ^ame.  Upon  this  the  beiieged  de- 
livered up  their  arms,  aad  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners, 
ftipulatiiig  ^y,  that  they  ihould  be  ufed  with  humanity. 
The  number  of  .Lac^sttnonian  captives  are  above  three 
hundred  -,  the  whole  nui^iber  originally  fent  over  into  Sphac- 
teria  was  four  hundred  and  twenty,  all  picked  men. 

After  obtaining  this  glorious  fucce&,  we  offered  up 
according  to  th^  pipus  cuftom  of  our  aoceftors,  a  £Krifice 
out  of  the  £rft  fruits  of  die  fpoils  to  JuPiTfiR  and  Mi- 
nerva the  councilors,  the  tutelar  deities  of  this  flate. 
We  likewife  fet  up  a  trophy  on  a  rifing  ground,  which 
affords  a  &ir  profpeft  of  the  enemies  camp.  We  intend  to 
begin  embarking  our  army  with  the  prifoners,  and  the  reft 
of  the  booty  to-morrow ;  and  fhall  then  reinforce  the  gar- 
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ntan  of  Pyliis,  and  take  die  firft  Bnrourable  wind  to  fid  fir 
Athens. 

We  Atnk  ourielvcs  bound  in  jtiftice  to  aflure  you,  that 
die  wMe  anny,  as  wdl  oflicers  as  Ibldiers,  in  tfadr  rcf- 
pedive  capacidcS)  bcfaaTed  with  as  much  OdUj  valooTy 
and  intrepidity^  as  were  ever  Ihewn  by  any  troops,  on  any 
•ccaikm  whatfoever;  and  we  recommend  to  your  notice 
mofe  pordcularly,  fimr  their  gallant  condu^  Philocles, 
the  ion  of  Laches,  die  bearer  of  thefe  dtfpatches,  Lama- 
CHUS  captain  of  die  Pdtaftai,  and  THERAMEKEsTriendi 
6f  the  Nereids.  As  to  die  vidory  itfelf,  we  know  not, 
Athenians,  whether  it  may  become  us,  who  were  unwcHthjr 
inftruments  of  obtaining  it,  to  andcipate  die  impartial  judg- 
^lent  you  will  form  of  it  by  adding  our  own.  But  in 
juiKficadon  of  your  two  generals,  one  of  whom  undeitook 
for  the  fiicceft  of  this  meafure,  in  a  maimer  diat  might 
a^ipear  too  prefumptuous,  and  the  other  both  advifed  the 
deicent)  and  affifted  to  die  beft  of  his  abilities  in  making 
die  neceilary  di^fidons  for  it,  give  us  leave  to  iky  a  few 
words ;  that  coniidering  the  courage  and  obfHnacy  of  the 
garrifon,  and  die  advantage  in  point  of  fituadon  and  know- 
ledge of  the  iiland  with  which  they  ibught,  we  beUnre 
your  forces  never  gained  a  completer  advantage,  widi  Ids 
lois,  and  more  honour  to  themfelves ;  in  iight  of  an  enemy's 
camp,  fuperiorin  number,  which  looked  on  as  unconcerned 
fpedators  of  the  combat.  Certainly  the  confequences  to 
be  drawn  irom  it  muil  be  very  beneficial,  if  you  periif^  in 
refuiing  to  hearken  to  die  couniels  of  tfaoTe,  who  would 
efie£t,  by  a  difgraceful  peace,  what  the  united  ftrengdi  of 
your  enemies  is  not  able  to  compals. 

From  our  Camp  in  die  iihmd  of  Sphaderia,  die  25A  of 
the  moon  Hekatombeon« 

P. 
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Cleander  to  Cratippus. 

THE  people  of  Athens  are  fo  elated  by  the  vi6kory  at 
Spha&eria,  that  they  have  ordered  as  many  Hermae  to  be 
made  in  honour  of  it,  as  were  fet  up  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Medes  at  Strymon.  My  curiofity  led  me  the  other  day  into 
die  portico,  where  they  are  to  be  placed.  ^^  I  fuppbie, 
(aid  I,  to  a  friend,  who  was  with  me,  the  ftate  takes  this 
opportunity  to  pay  fome  acknowledgment  to  Demost- 
HBNES,  the  inftrument  of  its  fuccefs  againft  the  Spartans, 
by  infcribing  his  name  with  a  recital  of  the  a£lion  on  the 
bafes  of  thofe  ftatues ;  an  acknowledgment  fuited  to  one 
of  bis  elegant  mind,  who  is  equally  fenfible  and  deferving 
of  applaufe."  "  By  no  means,  anfwered  he  j  it  is  never 
ufual  on  thefe  occafions  to  mark  any  name  but  that  of  the 
people.**  "  Methinks,  returned  I,  your  praSice  is  an  odd 
one.  Why,  you  pay  more  honour  to  the  trifling  feats  of 
a^vity  or  ftrength  performed  at  your  folemn  entertain- 
ments, than  to  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  thofe  officers,  who 
decide  the  fate  of  your  country  !  The  Athenians  muft  have 
a  very  high  opinion  of  their  fellow  citizens,  to  think  they 
are  fo  much  the  fervants  of  the  public,  as  to  endanger  their 
reputation,  without  even  the  hope  of  this  fantaftical  re- 
ward. Or  you  muft  permit  me  to  have  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  the  Athenians,  if  the  paffion  of  envy  can  infe£l  a  nation, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  few  who  diftinguiihed  themfelves. 
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**  Yeu  are  miftaken.  Interrupted  my  friend,  in  impittiflg 
it  to  die  tnvy  and  jealoufy  of  the  Athenians,  not  to  their 
wifilom  and  magnanimity,  that  they  are  fond  of  public  mo- 
numents, but  fparing  in  private  memorials.  I  have  thought 
the  firft  often  preferable  to  the  lady  fmce  they  are  addre&d 
to  a  whole  nation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  incentive  to 
virtue  by  the  meaneft,  as  well  as  the  moft  elevated  mind. 
When  it  is  (aid  (for  inftance)  on  fome  of  them,  that  die 
people  fought  valiantly  and  fuccefsfully  for  their  liberties 
can  one  of  the  finei):  education,  of  the  greatefl  quality  or 
fortune,  infer  any  thing  lefs  from  it,  than  that  it  become 
him  to  be  the  ibremoft  in  fuch  contefh  ?  Or  can  the  moft 
uncultivated  fail  of  being  reminded,  diat,  diough  he  ads 
m  a  little  iphere,  liis  life  is  a  debt  to  his  country,  which 
muft  be  paid,  whenever  fhe  demands  it?  But  when  a  fhtue 
is  ere<fted,  or  an  infcription  drawn  up,  to  the  honour  of  a 
private  cfakr^er,  it  makes  an  imprcfffion  upon  few, — To 
attain  fuchexalted  merit  is  above  the  reach,  and  to  defire 
it,  is  beyond  die  wifhes  of  moft  men ;  fo  that  while  the 
liame  of  a  people  excites  a  general  (pirit  of  enthufiafin,  the 
memorial  of  one  genius  excites  only  the  emulation  of  ano« 
ther.  Like 'an  efoteric  treatife'of  philofophy,  it  may  60 
in  the  Ivay  of  the  vulgar;  but  tiiey  cannot  underiland  it. 
Or  improve  by  ity  beeaufe  calculated  for  men  of  (peculation; 
tvhereai  the  public  monuments  are  like  popular  eflays,  more 
ttfiiverially  lifefid  and  intelligible. 

To  turn  die  argument  In  another  fight.  Would  it  not 
he  inconfiflent  with  that  equality  of  rank,  which  fhould 
Be  carefully  maintained  in  a  free  government,  to  belkiw 
jSftlndlons  of  diis  nature  too  frequently,  even  on  tbofe 
who  are  eminent  ?  Can  any  more  eiFe£hiaI  way  be  taken 
to  infpire  a  love  of  our  country,  or  to  fupprefs  the  gende 
ridngs  of  vanity,  dian  to  let  it  be  known  to  every  man  of 
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paixth  Aan  it  is  a  matter  of  ftri£l  duty,  to  be  suS&ye  in  the 
common  fervice.     That  what  he  performs  with  credit  in 
die  field  is  owing  pardy  to  the  tutelar  deities  ^  the  ftate, 
partly  to  the  valour  of  his  foldiers,  and  the  experience 
his  officers;  and  after  all,  fortune  take  a  conflderable  fh 
of  praife  from  him.     That  on  thefe  accounts  he  has  no 
claim  to  crowns  of  gold,   ftatues,   or  infcriptions.     Yet, 
were  the  contrary  pratSice  obferved,  which  you  zealoufly 
recommend,  the  opportunities,   which  fuch  pre-eminence 
would  afford  its^pofleflbrs,  of  comparing  themfelves  with 
their  countrymen,  would  intoxicate  fome  with  a  dangerous, 
and  others  with  a  filly  pride ;  fo  that  he,   who  arrived  to 
thefe  glories,  and  had  good  talents,  would  in  reality  ere£t 
himfelf  into  the  monarch  of  the  fiate ;  while  one  of  meaner 
endowments  would  in  fimcy  be  fo  fuperior  to  the  r^tt  of 
his  plain  fellow  cidzens,   thai  the  gift  of  them  would  be 
a  certain  prejudice  to  the  man,  and  render  him  flra^gely 
ridiculous^     We  may  add  further,  that  as  the  heft  under.* 
ftandings  are  not  proof  againfl  the  giddinefs,  which  attends 
honours ;  fo  great  honefty  may  be  corrupted  by  a  facility  of 
procuring  them ;  and  they  will  be  fought  for  in  the  quarrels 
of  fusion,  not  contefled  in  the  raf  e  of  virtue." 

I  was  not  willing,  Cratippus,  to  hold  a  controverfy 
with  my  firiend,  and  yielded  to  him.  Frpm  a  trifling  par- 
ticular concerning  the  Herm^,  which  the  ftate  is  now 
ereding,  our  converfacion  rambled  into  general  topics ;  and 
the  longer  we  talked,  the  more  we  lofl  fight  of  what  we 
firfl  dilputed.  At  laft  I  faid,  "  How  difproportioned  is  the 
number  of  polEble  methods  for  preferving  fame  to  thofe  of 
acquiring  it !  an  argument  that  we  ought  not  to  concern 
ourielves  about  its  duration  after  death.  If  it  has  feirved 
our  turn,  while  we  lived,  we  fhould  not  eagerly  intrude  it 
upon  the  ftage  to  die  difturbance  of  th^  characters  that  fuc- 
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ceed  us ;  fince  it  Teems  a  fort  of  bufy  impertinence  io  aim 
at  ingroffiner  the  attention  of  pofterity.     Commemorative 
pillars  and  in|criptions  are  undoubtedly  the  beft  records  of 
antiquity,  as  they  are  pore  lafting,  and  leis  liable  to  altera- 
don  than  tradition.    In  the  firft  ages  an  unhewn  ftone  was 
often  placed  on  the  fpot,  where  fome  remarkable  tran&djoa 
had  paflTed ;  but  the  knowledge  of  its  occafion  could  only  be 
bad  from  the  memory  and  reports  of  the  inhabitants.    This 
imperfed  means  of  giving  information  to  fucceeding  times 
was  afterwards  improved,  by  Iketching  out  a  barbarous  re- 
prefentation  of  the  ftory  on  rough  columns ;  the  defign  of 
which,  in  a  courfe  of  years,  was  only  to  be  gathered  from 
conje(%ire,    till  letters  introduced  an  hiftorical  certainty. 
Herodotus  has  extracted  much  of  his  hiftory  from  the 
marbles  furnifhed  him  by  the  priefts  of  JEgypt ;  and  it  is  to 
thefe  we  are  indebted  for  our  acquaintance  with  the  cele- 
brated conqjuerors,   Sesostris,   Hercules,    and  Bac- 
chus."    *'  And  truly,  interpofed  my  friend,  I  would  wil- 
lingly part  with  their  acquaintance.     I  am  forry  we  were 
ever  poffeffed  of  tiieir  names,  or  their  examples.    The 
love  of  praife  foon  put  us  on  contrivances  for  tranfmitting 
it  to  our  defcendants ;  and  moft  of  the  ancient  monuments 
perpetuate  the  glory  ef  particular  great  men,  but  fcarce 
any  are  of  the  national  kind  I  have  commended^     So  that 
I  am  apt  to  fancy,  they  were  not  fo  much  ereAed  by  the 
veneration  of  contemporaries  for  exalted  merit,  as  by  the 
perfonal  vanity  of  oppreffors.**    **  I  believe,  returned  I> 
the  national  monuments,  which  are  your  &vourites,  were 
never  thought  of,    till  mankind  had  wifdom  and  courage 
enough   to  form  civil  focieties  upon  principles  of  liberty. 
Before  that  time  whatever  credit  the  fubje^  acquired,  was 
unjuftly  afliimed  by  the  prince.     But  are  you  not  of  opinioi 
however  feldom  thefe  marks  of  honour  fhould  be  beftowed 
by  the  public  on  individuals,  yet  if  a  ftatue  or   infcriptioa 
were  now  and  then  put  up  by  the  rcfpeSt  of  private  b- 
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niJies  to  dieir  diftinguUhed  relations,  that  fuch  memorials 
might  be  ufeful  ?"  "  Could  we  rely,  anfwered  be,  on  the 
impartiality  of  firiends,  and  were  the  voice  of  dependants 
as  difinterefted  as  that  of  the  public,  I  would  agree  with 
you.  Otherwife,  if  thefe  eulogies  become  cheaply  profti- 
;fiituted  to  the  purpofes  of  iervility,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
every  man  iball  exceed  the  merit  of  die  charadler  they  cele- 
brate, they  will  be  attended  with  the  moft  hurtful  confe- 
quences.  The  generality,  when  they  find  the  lives  of  die 
great  not  at  sdl  correfpondent  to  |he  laboi<red  commenda- 
tions of  them,  will  conclude  the  perfedion  fet  forth  there 
tto  be  unattainable  and  ideal :  for  the  difFex:ence  is  the  lame, 
between  the  impreffion  made  by  defcriptions  of  what  ought 
to  have  been,  and  wl;i^t  )us  been,  as  ;t  is  between  that  of 
precept  and  example.  Poetry  in  its  original  was  fet  apart 
to  do  honour  to  the  gods  and  heroes  -,  but  that  degeneracy^ 
which  infe£b  all  human  things,  has  j^^ed  oot  the  £ic/e4 
arts;  and  peijhaps  infcripdops  may  one  day  be  admired  for 
the  delicacy  and  fprightlinefs,  not  the  truth  and  (implicity 
of  the  encomium."  **  Then,  faid  I,  by  Jupiter,  I  could 
curfe  the  invention  of  letters,  which  muft  fubmit  to  con- 
vey fo  much  flattery  to  fuccecding  times.  A^er  all,  if  no 
man  ought  to  wifli  for  pofthumous  fame,  except  the  jimita 
tion  of  his  charaSer  might  be  of  r^al  fcrvice  to  the  world, 
then  it  is  wcaknefs  to  think  of  it  pn  our  own  account.  If 
the  vicious  {hare  it  her^  in  common  with  the  virtuous,  and 
fomedme^  men  pf  low  underftanding  with  men  of  parts, 
dien  he,  who  h^s  qualified  himfelf  to  deierve  it,  (hould  not 
lament  thofe  accidents  of  nature  or  fortune,  that  deprive  him 
ofiL  In  a  word,  if  the  opinion  of  philofophers  be  juft, 
that  there  js  another  flate  of  moral  defignatipn,  we  may 
exped,  that  Minos,  ^Eapus,  and  Rhadamanth,  will 
^everfe  all  the  falfe  judgments  that  have  been  pafTed  in  this ; 
and  while  they  condemn  monarchy  and  minifters  to  eternal 
iohlivion,  will  call  out,  to  the  obfervation  of  innumerable 
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good  iBCD,  wbo  were  cidier  im- 


LETTER       CLVm. 

Cleandek  to  Hydaspes. 

I  remember  to  biYe  ghren  thee  an  account  fome  time 
fince  of  the  charaScr  of  Euripides.  It  is  with  pleafiutl 
can  acqusim  thee  now,  that,  by  die  means  of  Socrates, 
I  am  admitted  into  his  cftecm  and  confidence.  He  enter- 
tained me  die  other  daj  with  a  play  he  has  wiitlen  on  die 
&te  of  Orestes,  after  the  murder  of  his  mother;  wfaidi 
is  wrought  up  with  aD  the  interefting  circumftances,  vfbich 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  or  the  paffions  of  human 
nature,  can  afibrd.  As  foon  as  the  diftre(s  is  raifed  to  the 
height,  and  the  expeAation  of  die  fpedator  with  it,  Apollo 
deicends  from  heaven  in  die  laft  (bene;  and  when  you 
look  for  confufion,  mifery,  and  bloodfhed,  puts  an  end  to 
it,  to  the  fadsfa£lion  of  all  parties.  ^^  Nothing,  (aid  I, 
can  be  finer  or  more  affe^ng  than  this  performance :  and 
yet  I  own  myfelf  no  fiiend  to  what  you  poets  call  "  the 
Deity  firom  the  machine.'*  Tis  true,  here  is  a  difficulty 
worthy  of  his  prefence ;  neverdielcfs  I  am  birtter  pleafed  to 
fee  things  unravelled  by  the  ordinary  (^>eration  of  (ecood 
caufes,  than  by  a  fudden  interpofidon.  The  Gods,  you 
know,  may  do  any  thing ;  and  though  I  can  truft  diem  in 
the  hands  of  fo  judicious  a  writer  as  yourfelf,  I  am  in  pain, 
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whenever   they  are  introcluced  on  the  ftage>   left  thejr 
ihould  do  a  great  deal  more  than  their  bufinefe.     The  prac- 
tice therefore  fhould  be  difcouragod ;   and  methinks  I  am 
unwilling,    it  (hould  have  the  £iii^on  of  your  example. 
Could  you  have  managed  the  ftory  before  U6,  as  you  have 
done  fome  others,  the  whole  would  have  been  of  a  piece, 
and  die  tragedy  would  have  concluded  with  as  much  na- 
ture as  it  is  condu&ed.**    ^^  If  you  coniider  the  plot,   an- 
fwered  Euripides,  you  will  find  it  impoffible  to  have 
turned  it  otherwife.     And  to  ipeak  my  fentiments  with 
freedom,  when  the  play  is  drawing  to  a  doTe,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  on  the  rack,    unable  to  divine  the 
coniequences,   it  is  an  agreeable  furprize  to  bring  things 
at  once  to  an  happy  iiliie,   and  fend  them  away  in  good 
temper.     Such  pieces  make  a  deeper  impreffion  on  the 
mind,  than  thofe,  in  which  you  are  prepared  before-hand 
for  the  event,    I  entirely   approve  what  you  fay  concern- 
ing the  coeleftial  machinery  of  the  theatre.     And  we  may 
obferve  they  are  the  fondeft  of  it,  who  fliew  in  every  line 
a  remarkable  poverty  of  invention,  but  value  themlelves 
on  a  fruitful  fancy,   becaufe  their  Deities  appear  in  all  the 
wantonnefs  of  miracles.    In  truth,  how  can  the  frequent 
recourfe  to  this  machinery  be  an  inftance  of  genius  ?  It  had 
its  birth  from  fimple  neceffity,  and  fiK>uld  be  ufed  only  in 
thelaft  extremity ;  yet  (like  feveral  of  the  artsof  Ufe,  which 
were  equally  mean  in  their  original)  has  been  applied  to 
die  purpofes  of  elegance  and  ornament.    Believe  me,  I 
Ihould  be  forry  to  deierve  the  ccnfure.*'    ^^  MiAake  me 
not,  returned  I :-— To  cenliire  you  as  a  lover  of  ihefe  ex- 
travagancies, who  are  the  tnieft  mafler  and  dUerver  of  m- 
ture  in  the  drama,  would  be  s^  ridiculous^   as  to  upbraid 
Socrates  with  the  folHes  of  the  ^ophift,    You  may  be 
convinced  then,  ihat,  i£  J  have  common  fenfis,  I  could  not 
mean  it ;  and,  upon  recollection,  I  am  perfiiaded,  there  Is 
no  way  of  finiihing  your  Orestcs,  but  that  whiph  you 
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have  d^oTen."  ^  I  was  fuDj  poflefled  of  your  meanii^ 
rq>lied  he^  yet  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  polite  manner 
of  explaining  it.  At  tbe  (ame  time  I  take  it  as  a  proofof 
friendfliipy  tbat  you  communicate  every  remark,  wfaidi 
occurs  to  you  at  firft  reading,  even  though  it  be  crudeand 
inaccurate.  I  afliire  you  it  pleafes  me  to  find,  dot  mj 
tragedy  is  exempted  from  the  imputation  you  have  jufUy 
dirown  upon  many  others.  If  I  do  not  deceive  myiUf, 
it  is  of  that  kind,  which  alone  renders  the  defcent  of  a 
God  excufeable,  (fince  I  think  it  can  in  no  cafe  be  com- 
mendable) and  may  be  vindicated,  as  well  from  the  afiec- 
tion  of  the  (pe&tors  for  the  wonderful,  as  from  the  reafons 
I  have  mentioned.**  ^  I  wifh,  interrupted  I,  you  would 
forbear  appealing  to  the  vicious  tafle  of  the  times  in  your 
defence,  efpecially  when  you  are  fupported  by  better  argu- 
ments.** ^  You  may  laugh  at  it,  laid  he,  but  itbof 
confiderable  weight.  A  dramatick  writer,  and  a  popular 
orator,  are  nearly  in  the  fame  circumftances.  Tliey  muft 
each  of  them  confult  die  humour  of  their  contemporaries ; 
or  elfe  they  will  never  have  an  hearing ;  and  impartial  poT- 
terity  muft  make  allowances.^' 

*<  The  affedion  for  the  wonderful,  continued  I,  pre- 
vails very  Wrongly  in  die  prefent  age.  And  thofe,  who 
are  defu'ous  to  enjoy  reputation,  while  diey  live,  always 
£u:rifice  tbe  matured  refult  of  their  own  judgment,  in  ac- 
commodation to  the  caprice  of  dieir  countrymen.  Hero- 
dotus has  interwoven  fome  of  the  traditional  romances 
of  antiquity  into  his  narration  fi'om  that  powerful  motive. 
The  ichools  of  the  fophifls  and  philofophers  abound  in  alle- 
gories. The  theatre,  inftead  of  exhibiting  to  us  floriesof 
an  eftablifbed  date,  or  undoubted  authority,  (fuch  as  die 
banifhment  of  Pisistratus*s  family  from  Athens)  is 
altogether  converiant  with  the  heroes  and  demi-gods  of 
feblc.'*. 
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^  You  would  gladly,  anfwered  Euripides,  bring 
hiftory  upon  die  ftage,  as  it  might  give  a  fair  opportunity 
for  inforcing  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  a  love  of  our 
country.  But  in  fome  inftances  the  nature  of  tragedy,  and 
ifl  all  die  temper  of  the  Athenians  forbids  it.  The  na- 
ture of  tragedy  cannot  bear  it,  becaufe  there  are  many  in- 
cidents, which,  though  they  entertain  in  the  relation,  are 
too  unanimated  and  uninforming,  or  too  difagreeable  and 
(hocking  in  the  pardculars,  to  compofe  a  play.  As  nothing 
can  be  more  fpirited  than  a  batde  in  die  a£^ion,  and  yet 
nothing  colder  in  the  defcripdon;  fo,  on  die  contrary, 
many  things  pleafe  in  the  hiftorical  defcripdon,  which  would 
difguft  in  real  life,  or  the  mimic  reprefentation.  It  is  for 
this  reafon,  that  in  modelling  a  piece  for  the  theatre,  we 
are  fre^uendy  obliged  to  vary  the  plot  of  it  from  the  trudi, 
for  die  better  difpofition  and  improvement  of  it ;  a  licence, 
which,  however  it  may  be  indulged  in  fi£lidous  fubjeds, 
would,  I  am  afraid,  be  denied  in  hiftorical.  The  temper 
of  die  Athenians  would  not  bear  it,  becaufe  thofe  fa£b  and 
charaiAers,  which  feem  beft  fuited  to  the  fcenes  of  a  tragic 
writer,  are  too  recent  in  the  memory,  and  too  much  en- 
gage the  paffions  of  private  families,  to  be  properly  intro- 
duced upon  the  fhige."  ^  Suppofe  then,  faid  I,  you  (hould 
refort  to  Sparta,  or  even  Periia,  for  die  topics  of  tragedy* 
I  prefume  the  Athenians  are  not  divided  in  their  fend- 
ments  on  the  eminent  men  of  thofe  countries."  ^^  In  that 
cafe,  replied  he,  it  would  be  furmifed,  that  I  paid  a  difiref- 
peA  to  die  heroes  of  our  own  republic.  So  that  the  way 
to  be  free  from  all  difficulties,  is  to  confine  ourfelves  to 
die  fabulous  anceftors  of  the  colonies,  which  firft  planted 
Greece.  The  only  poet,  who  ever  dared  at  a  performance 
of  the  cafl,  which  you  recommend,  was  iEscHYLUS,  the 
bold  inventor  of  the  drama.    But  you  muft  remember,  that; 
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wAat  be  wrote,  had  noduiig  to  do  widi  indhridiials*.    It 
mmtinrA  do  lattery  to  Thcmistocles  or  A&istides. 
It  catered  into  no  mromium  on  tiieir  valour  and  coodud: 
k  took  no  notice  of  tfacir  bjring  afide  all  private  refcnt- 
wmeatSy  to  imite  in  die  canfe  of  their  country,  (the  moft  in- 
flnidive  leSbn  of  that  important  war)  but  wis  a  genoii 
CQODiJiracnt  to  the  Grecians.    Nay,   to  avoid  the  odiiim, 
which  peribiial  commcndatioos  would  draw  upon  the  writer, 
and  to  keq>  off  that  envy,  which  would  have  fidkn  on  the 
objefis  of  them,  he  laid  the  ibeiKas  £tf  as  he  oould  from 
Athens,  in  the  very  palace  of  X£RX£s.     Should  I,  (or  in- 
ftaoce,  accept  the  (wbfoEt  you  propcrfe,  diffiarent  parties  id 
the  flate  would  take  alarm ;  the  one  proteding,   the  other 
reviling  me ;  and  while  I  may  have  all  men  applaud,  it 
wooid  be  prcpofteious  to  aim  at  the  praiies  of  a  kw.  Yoa 
wiB  grant  Pisistratus  muftbe  drawn  extremdy  amiaUei 
or  esdremdy  odious ;   for  in  the  mixt  ftate  his  charaAer 
would  be  unafieding  and  duD.    Were  I  to  (et  him  in  die 
fcraier  light,  Ifliouldbe  thought  fecredyaffiBfied  to  flavery, 
a  teacher  of  dangerous  principles ;  and  though  it  were  the 
beft  performance  I  had  produced,  the  very  turn  of  die 
thing  would  condemn  it.  Were  I  to  place  hkn  in  the  latter 
point  of  view,  it  would  flatter  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
but  contradid  my  own  fendmcnts,  and  the  fetitiments  of 
men  of  fenie,  and  do  an  injuftice  to  the  man.     For  he  was 
^  lover  of  lenity,  letters,  and  politene6 ;   nor  was  Athens 
happier  at  any  time,  than  under  his  goyenunent*     Should 
I  defcend  nearer  to  our  own  days,   and,  agreeably  to  die 
foheme  you  offer,  found  a  tragedy  on  feme  remarkable 
^'on  of  Thbmistoclss,  Cimon,  or  Pericles,  think 
you  not  it  would  be  to  wage  war  with  the  ill-nature  of 


*  See  the  Ttrfimm^  a  play  of  JEscHTivf «  written  fcTta  years  after  the 
defeat  of  Xxaxii*8  forca  at  Mycale. 
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enemies,  and  &e  partiality  of  friends  ?''  ^^  You  amaze  me,  re- 
turned I ;  it  feems  frequent  enough  with  you  poets,  to  ufe  fen- 
timentsandexpref&ons  alluding  to  the  circumftancesandper- 
Ibns  of  the  prefent  times  without  fcruple.  Then  why  are  you 
fo  careful,  not  to  give  offence  in  the  plot  of  a  play,  as 
that  it  mud  be  far  fetched  from  antiquity  ?*'  ^'  I  can  tell 
you,  (aid  Eu&ipides,  thofe  allufions  you  fpeak  of  are  as 
much  as  the  people  will  either  approve  or  forgive.  But  if 
we  were  to  ftrike  once  out  of  the  province  of  &ble,  and 
bring  the  ftories  of  die  time  upon  Ae  ft^e,  th6  rulers  of 
the  aflembly  would  grow  jesdous,  and  imagine  ¥^  aimed 
at  transferring  the  feat  of  bufinefs  and  advice  from  ^e-fo- 
rum  to  the  theatre.  Even  the  comic  poets,  the  privileged 
&tyrifts  of  the  ftate,  are  Often  not  fo  grois  as  to  fpeak 
plainly,  but  intimate  their  (burr ill  ty  by  uncouth  and  extra- 
vagant allegories.*'  "  Would  not  the  Athenians,  replied 
I,  be  pleafed  to  fee  the  great  geniiifes  the  commonwealth 
has  brought  fordi,  exhibited  in  th<rir  public  entertainments, 
as  it  mdft  reftefl:  an  honour  on  diemfelves  ?"  "  I  think  it 
appears,  f^d  he,  from  the  obfervations  already  made,  that 
diey  would,  on  fiich  occafions,  be  greatly  divided  in  their 
leritimeifts.  Befide^,  the  fubjefb  we  chufe  are  not  defi- 
cient in^^s  particular  ;  for  they  are  generally  taken  from 
die  lives  df  ^hefouhitersof  our  cities,  and  in  reciting  the 
misfoftiin^  er  proiperity  of  their  families,  we  may  be  con- 
fidered  as ^oing  credit  to  Afeir  defcendants.  Such  trage- 
dies arcfi-ee  from  the  exeeptioris,  to  which  thofe  yoa  wifh 
Ebr  are  0xp6fi$d,  tiihd  give  equal  feope  to  die  invention  and 
iaecondmy  of  the  poet.*'  "  I  only  wifli,  rejoined  I,  to  fee 
bble  bahifhed  from  the  theatre.**  <<  I  agree  with  you, 
Bud  he;  but  thetie  is  no  running  counter  to^dxe  tafband 
opinion  of  die  age.  The  tragic  writings,  ■■  however,  are  not 
to  be  reproached  with  wildnefs.  They  are  like" the  fidions 
pvhich  they  treat  of ;  a  mixture  of  falfhood  and  truth,  of 
ibfurdity  and  credibility.    For  I  muft  be  fo  candid  as  to 
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confeis,  though  our  audiences  are  fond  of  fables,  yet  they 
love  to  have  the  natural  graces  of  converfiuion  enter  into 
the  dialogues  even  of  fabulous  chara<^ers ;  to  fee  the  real 
paffioosy  and  probable  incidents  of  human  life,  wrou^t  upon 
the  ground- work  of  the  marvellous. 

EuRiPiDEs's  defence  of  the  Greek  theatre,  noble  (a- 
trap,  was  amufing,  but  not  attended  with  all  the  convidioa 
which  I  wanted.     Let  it  be  allowed,  diat,  fuch  is  the  coo- 
ftitution  of  Athens,  it  would  add  to  the  dlforders  of  its  ci- 
tizens, if  their  beft  hiftorical  fubje&s,  iiduch  are  contained 
within  the  late  flourifhing  period  of  their  afiairs,  were  in- 
troduced on  the  ftage :  but  it  can  never  be  admitted,  that 
thefe  afford  not  more  room  for  the  ikill,  and  leis  exalt  die 
ipiritof  the  writer,  than  die  unnatural  relations  ofmytho- 
logifts.     No,  Hydaspes,   the  inimitable  Cyrus,  whom 
biftory  and  Periia  boaft,  is  far  beyond  the  Theseus  a«l 
Hercules  of  fable.     Perfuaded  as  thou  art  of  this  tnid>, 
refine  on  the  model  of  the  Greeks,   and  build  a  theatre 
within  the  walls  of  Sufa.    With  a  view  to  encourage  the 
pro)€&i  I  have  drawn  up  a  rough  (ketch  of  the  plot  for  a 
tragedy,  in  the  manner  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
founded  on  the  (lory  of  Croesus,  and  the  taking  of  Sardis. 
If  thou  approveft  it,   thou  mayeft  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Thiamis  the  mage,  who  is  a  good  poet,  and  well  vericd 
in  their  writings.    In  the  mean  time  fuffer  me  to  congn- 
tulate  thee,   on  the  honour  which  will  accrue  to  tbyiel^ 
by  raifing  the  great  charaders  of  diy  country  from  the 
tomb  of  time ;  and  on  the  afcendant  thou  wilt  gain  over 
thy  mafter,  by  infmuating  thofe  leflbns  of  policy  and  virtue 
in  the  prefence  of  his  court  and  people^  which  Megabt- 
zus  fuggefted  with  equal  art  and  fincerity  la  the  dofet,  or 
^  councilrchamber. 
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Cyrus  in  Sardis. 


ACT.    I. 


The  chorus  is  compofed  of  Sardians.    The  fcene  lies  in 
Croesus's  palace.    Before  day-break. 

The  queen  appears  on  the  ftage,  expref&ng  her  anxiety 
for  her  lord,  who  went  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on 
an  alarm  from  the  Perilan  camp.  She  prays,  that  the  good 
fortune,  which  accompanied  Cyrus  in  the  day  of  Thym- 
BREA,  when  he  totally  defeated  the  Lydian  army,  may 
£ul  him  before  Sardis.  A  meflenger  enters ;  relates  the 
taldng  of  the  city,  Croesus's  danger,  his  efcape,  the  vio- 
lent effort  that  caufed  his  dumb  fon  to  fpeak.  The  queen 
recollects  the  oracle,  which  declared,  diat  the  young  prince 
(hould  never  be  cured  of  that  natural  defed,  till  the  day  of 
his  Other's  misfortunes;  is  in  defpair:  the  chorus  com- 
forts her,  and  concludes  with  reciting  the  change  of 
Croesus's  fortune,  defcrlbes  his  extenfive  power  and 
riches,  die  confidence  repofed  in  him  by  the  kings 
confederated  againft  Cyrus,  and  the  fteps  which  led  to 
bis  ruin. 


ACT    II. 

CroBsus  retired  into  his  palace,  comes  in  difordered 
with  die  .different  pafEons  of  fear,  indignation,  and  forrow; 
calls  to  mind  feveral  prodigies ;  doubts,  whether  he  fliall 
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yidd  to  the  conqueror,  or,  like  Sa&danapalus,  take  a 
refoludon  to  deftroy  himfelf.  His  queen  exborts  him  to 
tbe  former.  After  fome  difirouHe,  he  forbids  her  to  in- 
terpofe  her  advice.  She  withdraws.  Croesus  accufes 
the  deceitfuhieis  of  Apollo,  who  feduced  him,  by  am- 
biguous anfwers,  to  cro(s  the  river  Halys.  The  chorus 
counfels  him  to  fubmit.  They  difpute  of  refignadon  to  the 
Gods.  The  king  eageriy  enquires  after  the  embafladors, 
whom  he  had  (ent  *  with  iron  fetters  to  the  oracle,  in  tokeo 
of  die  return  made  him  for  his  religious  donations.  The 
chorus  reproaches  him  widi  temerity ;  a<ks  him  what  pur- 
pofe  this  deputation  could  ierve.  He  anfwers,  to  require 
an  expKcit  interpretation  of  die  prophecies  tranfinkted  to 
him,  and  to  upbraid  Apollo  with  ingratitude.  Goes  out 
to  try  M^t  may  be  done  for  the  defence  of  his  cifadel  and 
palace.  Tlie  chorus  entreats  him  not  to  flatter  himielf 
with  foolifli  hopes,  fmgs  of  a  vain  curiodty  into  future 
events,  and  laments  die  plunder  of  S^rdis,  with  tbe 
various  injuries  to  which  die  fate  of  war  expofes  its  in- 
habitants. 


ACT    III. 

An  officer  from  Cyrus,  paiEng  by  die  ftatioci  of  die 
chorus,  inquires  after  Croesus,  ia]ring,  that  he  is  com- 
manded with  a  chofen  band  of  foldiers  to  feize  his  peribo. 
The  chorus  prepares  reiiilance,  unwilling  to  inform  him* 
He  ufes  threats,  and  tells  them,  that  they  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  yiStou  After  a  litde  altercation,  they  dired  him 
to  an  apartment  in  the  palace*  He  goes  out,  and  (bon  re- 
turns with  Croesus  bound.  The  king  feems  Qieechleft, 
and  in  the  utmoft  amazement.    The  officer  acquaints  hiiOf 

•  Vid.  HtaoDOT*  L. «, 
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he  muft  be  ofFerea  as  a  *  lacrifice  to  the  guardian  Deities 
of  Perlia.  He  recovers  himfelf  5  at  firft  exclaims  againft 
the  cruelty  of  Cyrus,  but  converfing  a  little  with  the 
chorus,  he  is  foftened  ;  refledts  on  the  happy  circumftance 
of  not  out-living  his  profperity.  The  chorus  parts  from 
him  aiFe<%onately«  He  follows  the  officer.  The  chorus 
infinuates,  agreeably  to  an  old  oracle,  that  Croesus  fuf- 
fers  for  the  iniquity  of  Gyoes  his  anceftor;  and  clofes 
with  a  few  ftrophes  on  the  ufe  of  adverfity  to  fubdue  the 
paffions-  and  improve  the  underflanding. 

ACT     IV. 

Th^  queen  in  confufion  is  impatient  to  know  die  par- 
tjculiurs  of  Crobsus's  being  taken.  The  chorus  extols 
his  mi^nanimity  of  behaviour.  She  fuggefls  a  thouland 
indignities,  which  may  have  been  offered  him,  with  many 
turns  of  paffion.  One  comes  in,  and  tells  her  at  large, 
what  has  happened  at  the  pyle,  on  which  Croesus  was 
to  have  been  burnt ;  mentions  the  invocation  of  Solon, 
the  (iidden  (hower  that  extinguifhed  the  flames ;  informs 
her,  that  Cyrus  and  Croesus  are  moving  to  the  palace, 
[This  ftory  will  admit  a  noble  defcription.j  The  queen 
rg<H€es  at  the  interpoGtion  of  the  Gods  in  favour  of  the 
king ;  but  unable  to  bear  the  iight  of  the  conqueror,  and 
doubtful^  whether  he  may  not  punifh  her  hufband  in  ano- 
ther manner,  refolves  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  The  chorus 
ling9  a  panegyric  on  the  wisdom  of  Solon,  and  vindicates 
the  juftice  of  heaven,  which  always  rewards  piety,  though 
lat€i 

♦  Vide  HitoDOT.  L.  I. 
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A  C  T    V. 

Critus  appears  followed  by  his  chief  officers,  CroesCs, 
and  the  fourteen  Lydian  youths  devoted  with  him.  In 
entering  he  orders  his  attendants  to  dedicate  a  tenth  of  die 
fpoils  to  die  God;  then  he  turns  to  Croesus,  who 
kneels.  Cyrus  blames  him  for  having  broken  his  al- 
liance unjuftly,  and  with  hearkening  to  bad  counfellors; 
but  forgives  and  honours  him  on  accoimt  of  the  mirade, 
which  was  feemingly  wrought  for  his  prefervation.  Croesus 
makes  no  anfwer.  In  die  mean  while  the  ambafiador  re- 
turns from  Delphi,  who,  interrogated  by  Cyrus  of  h^ 
errand,  repeats  the  Pydiian  priefte6*9  interpretadon  of 
thofe  oracles  concerning  the  mule,  and  the  deftrudioa 
of  a  mighty  empire,  by  croffing  the  river  Halys.  Croesus 
acknowledges  the  fault  to  be  his,  in  relying  on  his  own 
iagacity  to  explain  them ;  declares  to  Cyrusj  that  he  is 
now  arrived  at  that  knowledge,  which  he  thought  him* 
felf  before  poflefled  of,  and  from  whence  die  God  told 
him  he  fhould  date  the  period  of  his  happinefs,  the  know- 
ledge of  himfelf.  Cyrus  is  warned  from  the  example 
of  Croesus's  fall  to  preferve  diat  temper  of  mind  in 
profperity,  which  is  ufually  learnt  from  the  reverie  of  it; 
promifes  him  fafety  and  prote^on ;  and  receives  him  into 
confidence.  The  chorus  concludes  die  whde,  with 
praifing  the  exploits,  the  clemency,  die  chara^r  of  CY' 
RUS,  as  worthy  the  empire  of  the  world;  and  wifbes, 
that  the  luxury  of  Afia  may  not  enervate  the  manners  of 
the  Perilans. 

C. 
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LETTER      CLIX. 


Smerdis  to  Clbander.    From  Balch. 

THE  (pint  of  philofophy  is  free,  and  recommends  the 
confronting  one  opinion  with  another,    that  the  force  of- 
each  may  better  be  difcemed,  and  truth  emerge  from  the 
comparifbn.     This,    Cleander,   can  be  no  oflence  to 
firiendfhip,  fmce  it  is  only  the  exercife  of  reafon.     Every ' 
man  does  it  in  his  own  breafl,    when  he  leaft  thinks  of 
it ;  he^  as  it  were,  divides  himfelf,  propounds  arid  reje£b, . 
areues  and  confutes-;    and,   though  the  point  remain  un- 
determined,  the  mind  is  pieafed  with  the  operation,  and. 
wants  no  perfualion  to  be  reconciled  to  itfelf.     The  tran-. 
fition  is  eafy  to  the  difputes  of  friends,    which  (hould  be- 
raifed  and  laid  afide  with  as  little  appearance  of  animofity. 
If  a  difference  of  fentiment  arife  betwixt  thee  and  me,  ar* ' 
guments  may  remove,  or  friendfhip  muft  tolerate  it.  I  aflure 
thee,   diy  miftakes  have  always  been  fuch,  as  I  not  only 
could    bear,    but  almofl  thought  amiable,    becaufe  they 
flowed  from  fome  generous  principle  carried  %  little  too 
fiw. 

Such  were  thy  thoughts  concerning  oracles  and  divina* 
tion,  which  thou  perfuadeft  thyfelf  are  mere  human  frauds, 
the  better  to  vindicate  the  divine  conduct,  and  prefcribe 
narrower  bounds  to  the  dominion  of  Ahriman.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  certain  prefages  have  been  fulfilled 
by  very  diflant  events,  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
human  forefight.    In  anfwer  to  this  thou  wilt  tell  me,  that 

C   C2 
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innumerable  others  have  never  been  verified ;  and  diat  aH 
together  they  are  but  mere  conjedures,  which,  like  feed 
thrown  up  into  the  air  at  random,  have  the  large  fidd  of 
time  to  fall  into,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  if  fome  kw  fhould 
come  to  maturity.  Are  we  then  to  fuppofe,  that  Ae 
Boeotians,  who  are  held  in  contempt  for  their  dulneis, 
fhould  have  been  able  to  carry  on  fo  gainful  a  delufion, 
and  counterfeit  infpiration  fo  fucce(sfully  ?  Is  it  to  be  ima- 
gilied,.;dM^  men,  not  thought  to  abound  in  ccnmiofi  fenfe, 
(hould  daily  pronpunce  fucb  things,  as  not  only  pafe  upoa 
pritfite  men,  but  pi in^es  and  ftates,|^  as  dilated  by  the 
U^d'Ofwiidom  and  ej^uence  ?  Yes;  Aou art coKviaccd 
thtriifuft  be  the  truth j  for  Oromasdss  mil  not  per- 
mit ^hjHiMan;  ^dhis  accurfeck  BMnifters,  by  arobigueiB 
apfipefSi  tot  lead  men  ioto  error.  If  Ami  fayeft  fa, 
bccaufe  o£  the  iU  codequences  of  fucb  error,  why  does 
hkridieir  permit  it  at  all;,  fince  tk0k  sutt  the  Smnt^ 
wkstbecit  arife  from  the  iaipoiition  cf  men^  or  the 
cndt  itf  ARiKfAN;us  ?  But  do  not  men,  yAo  love 
errcor,  deferve  to  meet  widv  it',  every  wicked  man 
is  a  lovdr  of  error;  he  wi&es  not  %o  fse  truth, 
which,  reproaches  hkn,  but  is  attcnove  to  any  fooA- 
ing^ 'feUhood,.  that.gi/ires  a-^ft  to^  his  condud.  If  then 
a vtapacions  mo^rcby  or  4n<  ambitions  ftate,  would  make 
ucveafiinable  eneroaehnieats  upon  ks  neighbMii^,  2mi 
wants  no  more  than  the  lan£tion  of  an  oracle  to  jufHiy 
its  attempts;  does  it  not  deferve  the  delufion  it  fedu 
fbr^  and  to  be  lead  inta  nun  (\K4ii«h'  is  cdnMSonly  (he 
event),  by  ibme  ^cious  prodigy  or  pTeiiige  I  This  was  the 
very  cafe  of  that  iinfbrtiinate  prince  of  Ljrdis.  What 
he  was  brought  before  his  conqueror  in  cfaoiA^  he  apolo*- 
gized  for  his  condud,  in  that  it  hud  Jken  akogedKT 
direded  by  the  I>elphic  oracle.  Cyrus  did  not  upbnid 
his  royal  captive  with  crcdolit)^  fsf  :f»f>pofing  fiich  a  di«- 
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vining  power ;  but  he  blamed  his  confidence  in  any  power, 
which  could  authorize  ambition  or  avarice,  and  give  coun- 
tenance to  illegal  invafions ;  things  oppofed  by  the  {landing 
oracles  of  reaTon,  which  Oromasdes  has  kt  up  in  the  hu- 
man mind* 

I  cannot,  like  thee,  doubt  the  reality  of  divination, 
though  I  do  not  thiidc  it  of  great  exteilt.  I  know  the  book 
of  fate  is  in  die  cuftody  of  Oromasdes;  and  thac 
time  alone  is  permitted  lei(urely  to  unf<dd  it  us.  Ne- 
verthelefe  we  cannot  be  inienfible  of  the  natural  £^acity 
of  evil  (pirits,  who  may  collect  many  events,  which 
depend  on  the  regular  operation^  of  nature,  as  a  phyfi- 
cian  can  foretel  a  difeafe  or  death  fometimes,  by  cer- 
tain fymptons,  that  are  the  forerunners  of  them.  Thofe 
daemons  therefore  may  be  allowed  to  forefee  mahy  vicif- 
litudes  of  fortune,  in  ftates,  as  well  as  particular  per- 
fons ;  but  vAien  diey  pretend  to  reveal  thefe  things  to 
mortals,  they  do  wifely  in  wrapping  them  up  in  words  of 
ambiguous  import,  becaufe  they  can  never  be  certain 
of  what  ftill  depends  on  the  wijl  of  the  Deity.  And  that 
diis  is  their  pra£Kce  I  make  no  doubt ;  for  as  the  mind 
is  no  fooner  difpofed  to  fwerve  from  truth,  than  it  is  fe- 
conded  by  the  fuggeftions  of  Ahriman,  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  he  would  fail  to  fupport  (q  extenlive  an  inftrument  of 
error,  as  the  public  oracles  of  Greece.  He  infpires  a 
knowledge  of  fome  hidden  truths  the  better  to  propao;''-s5- 
numerous  falfhoods,  and  eftabli(h  his  kingdom  among 
men.  The  end  is  worthy  the  ambition  of  Ahriman  ;  the 
means  bear  all  the  marks  of  a  fuperior  intelligence, 
which  dares  contend  even  with  the  higheft.  And  would 
it  not  be  as  impious  to  fay,  that  thefe  ftrong  deluftons 
flowed  altogether  from  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  as  that  external  evil  took  its  rife    from  the.  un* 
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depraved    laws    of  nature>   and    the  original   defign  of 
Oromasdes  ? 

Thou  knoweft,  when  man  was  formed,  die  laft  of  the 
divine  works,  the  Creator  fpoke  thus  to  Ahriman  in 
difdain :  ^^  Be  diou  no  longer  my  competitor ;  I  have 
formed  one  from  the  duft  of  the  earth  to  contend  widi 
thee.'*  Immediately  the  evil-one  called  together  his 
minifteral  fpirits :  ^  Obferve,  fays  he,  this  new  fyficai 
formed  from  feparable  parts,  and  therefore  capable  of  dif- 
folution  ;  mix  and  confound  the  elements  of  it ;  blend  to- 
gether fuch  materials,  as  have  antipathy  betwixt  them; 
and  fearch  out  the  feeds  of  corruption.  If  you  cannot  ftop 
the  earth's  fertility,  pervert  it  to  the  ruin  of  its  inha- 
bitants." Inftantly  they  divide  die  taik ;  they  pollute 
the  air  with  unwholefome  vapours ;  they  compreis  winds 
vdthin  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  and  kindle  fubterrane- 
ous  fires,  which  (hould  afterwards  break  through  their 
confinement,  to  the  terror  and  deftru^on  of  whde  cities 
and  provinces.  They  cheriihed  and  gave  increale  to 
the  caterpillar  and  locufl ;  the  bafeft  infeSs,  and  the  moft 
hurtfid  animals,  which  were  intended  only  to  gather  the 
refiife  and  wafte  fertility  of  the  ground,  but  now  make 
the  cultivation  of  it  neceflary,  and  even  rob  the  hufband- 
man  of  his  labours.  Thefe  daemons  proceeded  fo  far,  as 
to  impregnate  the  vafl  body  of  waters  with  falts,  that,  in- 
flead  of  allaying  the  thirfl,  they  might  increafe  it.  But 
here  the  heavenly  fpirits  interpofed ;  they  faved  the  fprings 
and  the  rivers,  and  fet  themfelves  upon  all  the  counter- 
works of  benevolence. 

Ahriman  was  thus  checked  in  his  career »  but  he  had 
a  dangerous  engine  ftill  in  referve.  "  Ashmug,  (aid 
he,  (\j^o  is  the  moft  malignant  and  infinuating  fpirit  of 
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his  train)  do  thou  in(pire  man  with  error.*'  This  was 
the  moft  fatal  attack,  which  only  the  wife  and  virtuous 
can  fiiftain ;  an  evil,  which  the  benign  fpirits  of  heaven 
cannot  forcibly  relieve  us  from,  without  an  injury  to  our 
nature.  Hence  it  rages  uncontrouled,  and  men  them<> 
felves  become  the  inftruments  to  propagate  it,  and  ac« 
complices  with  Ahrim an  ;  but  above  all,  thofe  are  his 
minifters,  his  public  votaries,  and  avowed  priefts,  who 
attend  his  (brines  for  the  fpirit  of  divination^  receive 
his  influence  in  dreams^  and  vend  his  delufive  oracles. 
Farewcl 


H. 
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LETTER       CLX. 


QoBRYAS  to  .Cl^akde^.    From  Peifefxdis. 

fiY  the  arrival  of  Charicles  (who  hath  made  a- 
traordinary  hafte  in  his  journey)  with  your  difpatches,  we 
were  freed  entirely  from  that  uncertainty  and  expeda- 
tion,  which  have  given  us  many  uneafy  moments  fincc 
we  firft  heard,  that  a  negotiation  was  fet  on  foot  at 
Athens  with  fuch  probability  of  fucceis.  As  the  affiiir 
has  ended,  we  admire  the  critical  junfture  in  which  you 
received  your  inftruclions,  and  much  more  your  abili- 
ties and  dexterity  in  the  fafe  and  eiFe£^ual  management  of 
fo  nice  and  intricate  a  bufmefs.  The  fenfe  our  maftcr 
has  of  the  important  fervice  you  have  thereby  done  the 
empire,  is  beft  fet  forth  in  a  royal  mandate,  which  was 
immediately  fent  to  Pisuthnes,  direfting  him  to  aiHgn 
the  annual  revenues  of  three  large  villages  near  Sar- 
dis  for  the  perpetual  maintainance  of  Cleander  the 
Ephefian,  and  his  heirs,  ^'  in  confideration,  as  well  of 
his  extraordinary  merits,  as  of  fome  remarkable  fcrviccs 
he  has  performed  at  the  hazard  of  hk  (afety,  the  me- 
mory of  which  (adds  the  order)  will  live  for  ever  in  the 
chronicles  of  Perfia."  Even  fome,  who  hitherto  have 
not  (hewn  themfelves  your  friends,  are  not  deficient  in 
doing  you  juftice  on  this  occafion.  What  then,  'my 
Cleander,  doft  thou  think  is  the  behaviour  of  thofe, 
who  love  and  efleem  thee,  who  have  protected  thee  from 
calumny,    and  anfwered   for   thy   fidelity  and    refolution 
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to  the  face  of  tby  enemies  ?  Let  me  appeal  to  thine 
own  heart,  how  thou  canft  imagine  mine  was  afFeAed  on 
this  event  ?  I  am  Aire  no  words  I  can  ufe,  will  exprefs 
half  the  Hadsb/Sdoa  I  fed  on  thy  own  and  the  public  ac- 
count. 

Before  I  enter  upon  any  new  matter,  give  me  leave 
to  (ay  a  little  with  regard  to  the  appreheniions  you 
feem  to  be  under,  after  having  meddled  in  (b  dangerous  an 
intrigue,  and  your  eameft  defire  to  be  recalled.  As  to  the 
firft  of  diefe  points,  thou  mayft  be  extremely  fecure, 
that  a  fecret  of  this  nature  is  entrufted  to  very  few  ears. 
To  deal  plainly  with  thee,  only  two  of  the  king's  mi- 
iiifters  beiides  myfelf  are  acquainted  widi  it;  and  care 
is  taken,  that  die  correfpondence  relating  to  this  bufinefs 
(hall  not  be  regiftered  in  the  archives,  till  a  proper  feries 
of  years  be  elapfed,  when  pofterity  may  benefit  by  the 
example,  and  the  perfons  of  thofe  concerned  be  removed 
froin  the  reach  of  danger.  Nor  can  I  think,  that  Cleok, 
however  deflgning  and  treacherous  he  may  naturally 
be^  will  lofe  the  advantages  he  has  reafon  to  expedt 
Arom  the  king's  iViendfliip,  in  order  to  facriiice  thee  at 
any  time  to  the  re&ntment  of  the  Athenians  ^  particular- 
ly if  thou  art  careful  in  managing  his  capricious  hu- 
mour ;  and  foothing  his  vanity.  As  to  the  fecond  point, 
the  king  directed  me  to  tell  you,  that  your  experience 
in  the  affairs  Greece  is  fo  necefTary  for  his  fervice  at 
this  jundure,  that  he  connot  think  of  your  return  home; 
but  that  he  will,  however,  endeavour  to  render  your 
employment  as  fecure  as  poffible,  by  (ending  you  a 
private  commi(£on,  fealed  with  his  own  fignet,  to  be 
his  agent  at  Athens,  which,  he  believes,  that  (late  will, 
in  ca(e  of  any  accident,  pay  fome  refpedl  to.  For  my 
own  party  I  am  perfuaded,  thy  zeal  for  thy  mafter's  fuc- 
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ess»  anl  xtr  ^isbczjaksa  tt>  hs  plcafiire,  will  not  permit 
^jyty^r  s»  icpmc  x.  a  ^dtrr^  vluch  thy  love  for  retiremait 
cncT^  pcr^up^  g^r-pi:  HksiT  to  pcare  a  long  one.  One  tfaiDg 
I  CBi  a£or  c»e»  tbH  £3re  thoa  art  fi>  much  bent  upon 
a  ^wTsat  Ijie,  I  wll  ccdcrrour  to  put  an  end  to  ixy  mi- 
mdbs:^  capKfrr,  c^ncflnaat  I  am  oooruiced  it  will  be  no 

Hie  cvonscfiocaors  or  tbe  marine,  have,  at  laft,  fettkd 
a  prcna^  of  a  ooeugKicul  treaty  with  Pythok,  wlio 
ftus  ikae.  k  W  sa  cxp:^  to  Athens  for  the  ratificatianof 
cie  jJSctlclt.  I  cBckiie  a  copy  of  it  for  diy  private 
uk:^  T^k:«  v^  ocifcTTe,  vsxi  the  fom  ftipulated  for  re- 
f  JcicscQ  o?  cazs&i^  ss>  not  a  btrge  ooe  ;  but  it  is  a  fidt' 
c:j£!3C  fickaonriccpKse  on  the  put  of  the  republic,  dot 

iz.r  cf  cbdr  c3^iQifes  were  uuwatiantable,  and  is  » 
aswecofiI«£»  sn  rcaibo,  i£i5tlupon;  for  itwiDahnjfS 
bt  tibuoi  gagciffKr  in  cootpLzints  of  this  nature,  when 
tvo  truJigs  ne^ciruce  gq  ec^ual  terms,  to  biisff  the  pre- 
tes£cc5  €j£  puctaculbr  penbos,  which  are  ufoadly  eft- 
c::;£:t>i  at  si  caagj^igjoc  rate,  without  giving  up  poinfi 
ct  a  aasore  isKscaal  conceni.  I  bdiere  the  Haiifes,  vhidi 
rtODt  K>  the  cvjcdmiag  mtd  Seeding  the  pririkges,  ml 
rr^.M^iir-;^  the  be£&iTiour  of  the  Athenian  traders  in  ov 
pccts,  aoii  tbe  Pbtomicsai  and  .Egyptian  meiiluutt  in 
tbdrs,  wlH  meet  with  a  pretty  general  apprcbadon,  s 
lici::^  aLke  kaiK^ci;^  and  £ur  for  aD  parties.  But  ihoe 
fi>  occ  ardcLe,  wtikh  nay  prore  of  a  more  difKcuh  i- 
^Jiioo,  as  it  intgiifacs  with  the  private  gains  of  fHk 
ikra-capGiInS  ^ic^  mxsi  thaefore  be  ftrcnuouJUy  iriiir^ip- 
cd  by  us;  and  the  kkig  has  dedsued  to  Prm», 
that  the  rrjcdu^  or  ahsni::^  it  will  ovcrtuni  the  vhok 
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The  purport  of  the  article,  which  I  allude  to,  is,  that 
the  Athenian  gallies  fhall  not  vifit  our  trading  veflelsy 
within'any  greater  diftance  than  two  leagues  of  an  ene- 
my's port;  and  dien  the  commanding  officer  {ball  call 
for  and  examine  the  mafter's  bill  of  lading  and  pafs  from 
die  pnefe£^  of  the  marine,  to  which  he  (ball  give  entire  cre- 
dit ;  and  in  cafe  he  finds  any  prohibited  conmiodities,  as  arms 
and  anmiunition,  on  board,  they  alone  (ball  be  confifcated, 
and  the  fbip  fufFered  to  proceed  on  its  voyage  without  far- 
ther arreft  or  moleftation. 

This  regulation  goes  to  the  root  of  fo  many  evils  and 
abufes,  and  is  fo  agreeable  to  natural  juftice,  and  the 
hvi  of  nations,  that  I  am  perfuaded,  you  need  no  argu* 
ments  I  can  furnifh  you  with,  to  defend  it  againft  any 
objeftions,  which  Cleon  can  make  to  it.  You  mud: 
exert  all  your  influence,  and  all  the  weight  of  the  king^s 
authority,  to  procure  his  intereft  and  concurrence  to- 
wards obtaining  the  ratification  of  zn  article,  which  is 
looked  upon  here  as  the  bafis  and  ground-work  of  the 
whole. 

I  will  add  nothing  farther  on  this  head,  than  that  if 
overtures  fhould  be  thrown  out  of  mixing  any  matters  in 
diis  treaty,  but  fuch  as  have  been  already  brought  into  dif- 
pute,  you  muft  put  an  abfolute  negative  upon  them,  and 
fay,  that  a  propofal  of  that  nature  would  be  very  ill  refented 
here. 

I  am  not  at  all  furprized,  that  the  news  of  our  treat- 
ing with  the  Spartan  embafiaddrs,  gave  an  alarm  at 
Athens.  By  this  time  it  will  be  pretty  well  over;  but  I 
think  Cleon  very  ill   grounded  in  reprefeoting  it  as  a 
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breach  of  faith  in  us  to  treat  with  their  enemies,  when 
he  knows  what  difficulties  would  have  attended  a  clofcr 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  how  much  the  king  has  rea- 
fon  to  refent  feveral  proceedings  of  his  countrytnen. 
Upon  the  H^ole,  I  think  with  you,  that  his  warmdi 
was  rather  afFedled  than  real ;  and  that  he  is  too  ftroi^y 
attached  to  his  own  intereft,  to  part  in  hafte  with  the 
protedion  and  fupport,  which  it  is  in  the  king's  power  to 
afford  him  in  any  reverfe  of  fortune.  Upon  bis  retare 
from  his  expedition,  you  may  acquaint  him,  diat  the  con- 
ferences with  the  Lacedemonians  are  entirely  dofed; 
that  it  would  ha%'e  been  want  of  common  refped  to- 
wards the  Spartan  republic,  not  to  have  given  a  fair  hear- 
ing, at  leaft,  to  what  their  ambafladors  had  to  lay  before 
us ;  but  that  their  offers  were  fo  unreafonable,  that  die 
king  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  unite  his  arms  againft  a 
ftate,  for  which  (however  ill  advifed  towards  him  their 
conduft  had  lately  been)  he  ftill  preferves  a  great  (hare 
of  efteem  and  confidence.  You  nuiy  add,  that  it  wiD 
now  be  his  own  fault,  if  he  does  not  (hew  by  his  ac- 
tions, that  he  is  (incere  in  his  wifhes,  to  effe£l  a  near- 
er conjunction  with  Periia.  And  for  his  farther  encourage- 
ment to  labour  in  fo  good  a  work,  you  may  afllire 
him,  that  there  is  at  prefent  nothing  in  agitation  to 
their  prejudice  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  any  other  of 
their  enemies.  In  fhort,  the  whole  drift  of  your  dif- 
courfe  muft  be,  to  engage  him  to  enter  into  a  debate 
with  you,  on  fome  particular  propofals  for  a  treaty,  whicbi 
if  you  can  fettle  between  yourfelves,  may  afterwards 
be  moved  in  the  fenate,  as  a  proper  ground- work  fiu*  a 
negotiation  at  Suia  the  enfuing  winter.  But  you  muft 
alwaj^  infill  upon  the  repeal  of  the  two  articles  in 
Cimon's  peace  (fo  often  mentioned)  as  a  condition, 
without  which  the  king  will  hearken  to  nothing.    Widi 
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regtfd  to  the  proportion  of  foccours  on  both  iides,  you 
muft  feUow,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  proje(9:  delivered  in 
by  the  king's  commifBoners  to  the  Spartan  embaila- 
dors,  a  copy  of  which  was  contained  in  my-  la(t  difpatch. 
One  (taution  it  is  ncCefTary  you  fhould  be  apprifed  of, 
which  is^  that  in  your  tranra<5tions  with  Cleoi^  you  are 
to  prcfe  the  bringing  thefe  propofitions  to  fome  maturity, 
with  more  or  lefs  eagemefsy  according  to  the  advices  you 
(hall  receive  from  Artaphern£s  of  his  fuccefe  at 
Sparta ;  for  the  king  ftill  perfifts  in  his  intentions  to  de- 
clare in  favour  of  that  republic,  as  the  lefs  dangerous 
rivd  to  Perfia,  if  terms,  in  any  degre^  advantageous, 
can  be  obtained.  That  Sad-ap  wiU^  in  a  few  days,  iet 
fovwar^i  on  his  embaifiiy ;  he  intends  ta  ci:o&  the  HeU 
lefponH  aQ  Abydifs,  and  froili  thence  purfuer  his  journey 
through  Thrace,  Macedon,  Theffaly,  and  Btseoti^  into 
Peloponnefus,  I  have  enclofed  the  letter  froni  the  king 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  of  which  he  is  the  bearer;,  and 
from  thence  you  may  judge  the  tendency  of  his  in- 
ftniftions.  Whenever  he  informs  you^  tha^  he  finds  no 
diipofition  in  the  Lacedaomonians  to  con^ply  with  his 
ofers,  the  king  gives  you  leave  in  that  extremity^  and 
not  elfe^  to  inform  Cleon  of  a  defign  gready  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interefls  of  Athens,  which  is  now  forming 
aitiongft  the  chief  of  fjheallieis;  no  leisaone,.  duui  to  deprive 
them'  of  dieir  colonies  in  Thrace.  We  arevery  well  aflured, 
that  meafijres  are  now  concerting  under-hand  to  march 
a  body  of  forces  into  that  country  noct  fpring,  un«^ 
der  the  command  of  Brasidas.  A  private  agent  from 
Sparta  is  actually  at  the  court  of  Macedon,  endeavour- 
ing to  detach  Ferdiccas  from  his  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  to  which  that  prince  is  not  very  averfe,  as 
he  perceives  their  garrifons  in  Thrace  are  at  prefeht  in 
a  weak  condition.  A  party  is  likewife  ready  at  Amphipolis 
to  throw  off  the  Athenian  government,  as  foon  as  they 
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fee  an  army  in  the  field  ready  to  fupport  them  in  die 
attempt.  The  difcovery  of  thefe  important  circtim- 
ftances,  accompanied  in  the  king's  name  with  an  offer 
of  affiftance,  whenever  the  Adienians  are  attacked  in 
thofe  quarters,  muft  convince  them  (or  nothing  can)  diat 
it  is  in  the  king's  power,  as  well  by  his  intelligence, 
as  his  ftrength,  to  prove  a  very  valuable  ally  to  diem,  if 
they  will  but  contribute  towards  fixing  him  in  their  iiw 
terefiis. 

As  the  king  is  very  fenfible,  that  whatever  outward 
turn  things  take  between  him  and  the  republic  of  Adieus, 
it  will  be  highly  important  to  have  a  fecret  fiiend  in 
their  councils;  he  refers  it  entirely  to  your  prudeoce 
to  offer  Cleok  firom  him  an  annual  gratification,  in 
fuch  a  proportion,  as  {hall  make  him  entirely  oorsi 
and  he  will  &ithfidly  perform  any  terms  you  (hall  en- 
gage for. 

I  have  now,  Cleakder,  traced  out  die  chief  oudines 
of  your  condud,  both  as  it  particularly  relates  to  Adiens, 
and  as  it  is  conneded  widi  Artapherkes's  nego- 
tiation at  Sparta.  Moft  of  the  finifhing  ftrokes  muft 
be  left  to  your  joint  judgments  in  the  fcene  of  adioo. 
The  king  thinks  he  may  fecurely  truft  the  moft  eflential 
intereft&of  his  crown  and  empire  in  the  hands  of  two  mi- 
nifters,  wfaofe  abilities,  diligence,  and  fiddity  he  has  ib 
often  experienced.    Farewd. 


P. 
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Artaxerxes  to  the  King,  Senate,  and  People  of  the 

Lacedjemonians. 


IT  has  been  our  conftant  endeavour,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  our  reign,  not  only  to  adhere  fteadily  to 
the  alliances,  in  which  we  engage  ourfelves  with  fo-> 
reign  powers,  but  to  ftrengthen  thofe  bands  of  amity, 
by  clofer  ties  with  thofe,  who  at  any  time  expreis  their 
good  diipofitions  towards  our  perfon  and  empire.  Much 
more  do  we  think  ourfelves  indifpenfably  obliged  to  pro- 
teA  our  weak  allies  from  the  encroachments  of  afpiring 
neighbours,  and  to  make  ufe  of  that  power,  wherewith 
Orgmasdes  hath  blefled  us,  not  wrongfully  to  feize  and 
lay  wafte  the  dominions  of  other  princes,  but,  as  £ir  as 
in  us  lies,  to  reprefs  the  injurious,  and  relieve  the  dif- 
trefled.  Upon  thefe  principles  we  have  conftantly  afford- 
ed a  hofpitable  reception  to  the  different  minifters  you 
have  fent  to  our  court,  and  given  a  full  and  Impartial 
hearing  to  the  complaints,  which  they  have  in  your 
name,  and  that  of  your  allies,  communicated  to  us  of 
the  ufurpations  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Athenians, 
the  neceffity  you  thought  yourfelves  under  to  declare  war 
againft  them,  and  your  defire,  that  we  fhould  afSft 
you  in  reftoring  the  balance  of  power  in  Greece,  and 
fecurlng  the  independency  of  every  ftate.  But  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  remonftrating  to  you,  that  we  have 
found  thefe  accounts  fo  varying  and  different  from  the 
relations  given  of  the  fame  fa£b  by  the  Athenians,  that 
it  has  been  impoffible  for  us  to  determine,  on  which 
flde>the  truth  and  equity  of  the  caufe  lay ;  and  we  truft  no 
confideration  whatever  ihall  engage  us  to  draw  the  fword, 
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but  on  juft  and  reafonable  grouuds.  Your  embafladon 
befides  have  not  agreed  on  the  conceffions  they  were 
at  liberty  to  grant  us,  though  the  queftion  concerned  in- 
difputable  rights,  derived  to  us  from  the  foundation  cf 
our  monarchy,  which  were  by  violence  extorted  from  us, 
and  which,  by  the  blefling  of  Oromasdes,  wbilft  we 
poflefs  one  foot  of  this  extended  empire,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  preferve  our  claim  to.  For  thefe  and  other  mo- 
tives we  have,  by  the  advice  of  our  feven  counfellors,  dit 
patched  to  you  the  fatrap  Artaphern^s,  one  of  dut 
number,  to  receive  any  propofals  and  accounts  you  AaH 
think  fit  to  lay  before  us,  to  acquaint  you  in  return  with 
our  intentions,  and  to  bring  back  to  us  your  determi- 
nate and  final  refolution.  He  has  been  employed  in  the 
weightieft  matters  of  ftate  by  our  ro)ral  father  and  our- 
felves ;  arid  both  by  his  birth,  capacity,  and  fervices,  is 
entitled  to  the  moil  honourable  reception  you  can  beilow. 
And  we  do  afTure  you,  that  whatever  marks  of  regard  you 
(hall  exprefs  on  his  account,  fhall  be  confidered  as  the 
ftrongefl  proofs  you  can  give,  of  your  refpe£l  towards 
us,  and  your  affedion  to  the  general  welfare  of  our  em- 
pire. 

The  firft  of  the  moon  Churdad.  P. 
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LETTER        CLXI. 


Cratippus  to  Clbander. 

THERE  IS  no  prejudice  more  frequent,  Cleakder, 
nor  at  the  fame  time  more  unjuft  or  ungenerous,  than 
that  we  are  apt  to  conceive  againft  the  characters  of 
thofe,  who  have  been  a6Hve  in  oppofition  to  us,  either 
ori  national  or  perlbnal  accounts.  The  moft  confum** 
mate  abilities  and  integrity,  in  fuch  circumftances,  are 
never  fecure  from  the  moft  virulent  reproach;  and  the 
partiality  of  mankind,  as  it  often  beftows  reputation 
for  ridiculous  or  abfurd  reafons^  fo  it  denies  it  for  felf- 
interefted,  or  &lfe  ones.  Thus  precarious  is  the  good 
opinion  of  the  world  -,  thus  contemptible  the  paflion  for 
it] 

I  am  led  into  thefe  thoughts  by  what  occurred  to  me 
the  other  day,  as  I  was  furveying  the  temple  of  Mi- 
KERVA  Chalci/ecus  in  this  city.  "  Pray,  faid  I  to  my 
companion,  did  not  Aristomenes  the  Meflenian  de- 
dicate a  fhield  here  to  the  Goddefs,  with  an  tnfcription 
fignifying  it  was  taken  from  the  Spartan  fpoils  ?'*  It  fur- 
prized  me  a  good  deal  to  find  him  backward  in  anfwer- 
ing  a  queftion  of  mere  heedlefs  curiofity,  which,  I  de- 
clare to  thee,  carried  no  other  meaning  in  it,  than  the 
words  imported.     "  I  don't  fee  any  fuch  ornament,  con- 

VOL*  II.  D  d 
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tinued  I  with  my  former  inadvertence,  among  the  of-* 
ferings."  **  No,  cried  my  grave  friend,  it  would  have 
been  a  difgrace  to  Sparta,  and  an  injury  to  Mikerva, 
not  to  have  deftroyed  the  fmalleft  memorial  of  diat  re- 
bel's vanity."  The  epithet  of  rebel  beftowed  on  one, 
whofe  family  had  been  royal,  while  Meflene^was  a  king- 
dom, and  the  imputation  of  vanity  on  him,  who  was  an 
imaffe<^ed  lover  of  his  country,  and  the  humbled  of  all 
great  men  in  his  generd  deportment,  made  fuch  an 
impreffion  on  me,  that  I  could  have  been  very  eloquent 
in  his  defence,  if  the  place  and  feafon  would  have  per- 
mitted it,  or  the  man  had  been  capable  of  feeling  it.  At 
laft  I  determined  in  my  own  mind,  to  appeal  from  the  nar- 
row and  opinionated  underftanding  of  a  Lacedaemonian, 
to  the  enlarged  and  penetrating  judgment  of  Clbanoer. 
Perhaps  you  may  think,  that  a  fpirit  of  extreme  good 
nature,  or  furly  contradiction,  has  drawn  me  into  an 
unreafonable  panegyric ;  and  if  you  have  heard  but  litde 
of  the  hiftory  of  this  extraordinary  genius,  or  un&voura- 
bly  of  it,  you  may  imagine,  that  while  other  people  unite 
in  admiring  Theseus,  Cyrus,  Leonidas,  or  Themis- 
TOCLES,  I  would  earneftly  contended  for  an  hero  of  my 
own  chufing,  for  a  portrait  of  my  own  painting.  But  I  be- 
feech  you  to  defpife  thefe  prejudices,  at  leaft  to  fufpend  them 
for  a  moment. 

The  MefTenians  are  a  people  of  the  beft  natural  fenfe 
and  courage  I  have  ever  been  acquainted  with,  and 
even  in  flavery  give  continual  proofs  of  their  capacity 
for  enjoying  liberty,  as  well  as  the  juftice  of  their  claim 
to  it.  I  have  converfed  with  many  of  them,  who  are 
defcended  of  a  noble  race,  and  are  fo  harrafled  by  the 
Spartans,  as  to  be  conftrained  to  the  drudgery  of  Helots. 
Under  all  thefe  oppreflions  they  ft  ill  retain  a  magnani* 
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mity,    which    may   break  out  one  day  or  other  to  the 
ruin  of  this  ftate.     They  refpeft  the  memory  of  Aris- 
TOMENES  as  much   as  their  mafters  can  deteft  it,  and 
are  careful  to  inform  their  youth  in  all  the  circumftances 
of  his  life   and  anions,   that    when   a    fair    opportunity 
offers,  they  may  be  excited  to  an  emulation  of  him.     For 
thjs  reafon  they  celebrate  his  birth-day  with  joy,  lament- 
ing at  the  (ame  time  the  unhappy  iflTue  of  his  endeavours. 
About  forty  years  after  the  entire  reduflion  of  Meflenia, 
(when  the  inhabitants  were  annually  conftrained  to  bring 
half  the  produce  of  their  lands  to   Sparta,    and  to  at- 
tend, without  any  diAin£lion  of  age  or  fex,  at  the  fune- 
ral  of  the  Lacedaemonian    kings    and  fenators)    in    the 
34th  Olympiad,  Aristomenes  ihone  out  to  the  honour 
of  his   country,  and  of  human  kind.     With  every  good 
quality,   that  could  engage  the  attention  of  his  fellows 
and  every  improvement,    that    the  ftrength  and   quick- 
nefs  of  his  parts,  though  little  cultivated,   could  acquire, 
he    raifed  a    fpirit  in  the    people  of  Meilenia,   and,   as 
foon  as  it  was  ripe  for  a  revolt,  communicated   his  de- 
figns  to  the  Arcadians.     They  were  old  allies  of  the  Mef- 
fenians,  had  fent  them  aids  in  their  former  wars  againft 
the    Spartans,    and    received  the  intimation  with    plea- 
fure.      Aristomenes    loft  no   time;  he  put  himfelf  ^t 
the  head  of  fuch  troops  as  he  could  bring  together,  and 
with  equal  intrepidity  and  (kill  ftood  his  ground  againft ' 
the  enemy.     His  little  army  entitled  him  their  king,  but 
he  forbad  them  to  give  him  any  name,  except  that  of 
general^     And  though  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  (hewed  amaz- 
ing inftances  of  his  military  genius  in  the  firft  battle  near 
Deras,    yet  he  was  fo  induftrious  in  diftinguifliing   the 
merit  of  inferior  officers,    and   imputing  the  viftory  to 
them,  that  he  at  once  removed  all  envy  from  himfelf,  and 
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infpired  his  foldiers  with  new  vigour.  Immediatdy  after 
this  he  came  to  Sparta  by  night,  and  gave  his  (hield  to 
Minerva,  praying  for  the  profperity  of  an  injured  pco- 
pie.  The  Lacedaemonians  in  the  mean  time  confulted 
the  oracle,  doubtful  of  the  event,  on  which  bodi  their 
honour  and  fecurity  depended.  They  were  ordered  to 
feek  a  general  from  Adiens.  The  Athenians  commiffioned 
the  blind  poet  and  fchool-mafter  Tyrtaeus  to  go  to 
them,  in  contempt  of  this  requeft,  as  well  as  in  confum- 
mation  of  the  oracle.  They  thought  nobody  could 
afSft  them  lefs,  at  a  feafon,  when  they  never  wanted 
a  commander  more.  But  the  conjedure  of  that  jealous 
republic  was  a  miftaken  one.  It  is  faid,  the  eulogies  of 
Tyrtaeus  roufed  the  valor  of  the  Spartans;  and  that 
they  were  not  fo  much  indebted  to  the  experience  and 
condu£l  of  their  officers,  as  to  the  fire, and  numbers 
of  his  poetry.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  alwajrs  looked 
upon  this  part  of  the  ftory  as&bulouS;  fince  the  necef- 
fity  of  the  times  muft  operate  more  ftrongly  on  the  minds 
of  that  brave  and  illiterate  people,  than  the  raptures 
of  the  fineft  verfe ;  and  becaufe  in  hSt  it  appeared,  diat 
Tyrtaeus  neither  retarded  the  progrefs,  nor  prevented 
the  victories  of  Aristomenes.  It  would  be  endle&to 
recite  the  difficulties  this  great  man  fkiiggled  through ;  the 
complete  triumphs  he  gained;  the  feveral  zEts  of  per- 
fonal  valour  he  performed;  the  turn  that  fortune 
took  at  laft  in  favour  of  the  Spartans ;  the  difperfion  of 
many  exiled  MefTenians  into  diflFcrent  parts  of  die 
world;  the  colonies  they  founded;  and,  after  all,  the 
tranquillity,  with  which  he  clofed  the  evening  of  his 
days  at  Rhodes,   in  the  palace  of  his    fon-in-law  Di- 

MACETUS. 

There  are,  however,   two  or  three  accidents  of  his 
life,  which  deferves  a  particular  enlargement.     During  the 
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courie  of  the  war,  he  frequendy  made  excurfions  into 
Laconia,  with  fmall  bodies  of  men,  and  one  day  fell  into 
an  ambulh,  which  might  probably  have  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  and  been  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  his  country^ 
men.  He  had  no  lefs  than  half  the  troops  of  Lac£- 
BJEMOfJ  to  encounter,  which  he  did  with  furprizing  dex- 
terity and  prefence  of  mind ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
gagement he  was  ftunned  to  the  ground  by  a  ftone  aimed 
at  him  from  a  fling,  and  fifty  of  his  men  were  taken 
prifoners  with  him.  The  Spartans  foon  detennined  what 
to  do  with  them ;  and  accordingly  they  were  all  thrown 
into  a  deep  cave,  not  as  honourable  enemies,  but  rebelli- 
ous traitors.  All  his  companions  were  killed  in  the 
fall :  he  alone  efcaped ;  the  guardian  Deity  of  MefTene 
proteAed  a  life  fo  important  to  the  interefls  of  it  He 
lay  there  three  days  on  the  dead  heaps  of  his  friends,  co- 
vered round  in  his  garments,  and  expeded  a  lingering 
death  with  his  ufual  magnanimity*  On  the  third  day  he 
was  waked  out  of  a  gentle  fleep  by  a  noife  he  heard, 
that  caufed  him  to  rife  and  look  about  him.  He  faw  a 
a  fox  coming  in  through  a  fmall  pafTage  to  prey  upon 
the  carcafTes.  When  it  flood  within  his  reach,  he  fiid- 
denly  caught  bold  of  its  tail,  and  as  it  offered  to  bite 
him,  put  his  cloak  into  its  mouth.  Then  be  fufFered 
ii\c  creature  to  drag  him  through  the  narrow  way,  and 
after  fome  time  finding  the  light  to  come  in,  let  it  go, 
and  got  out  of  the  dungeon,  to  the  inconceiveable  joy  of 
the  MefFenians.  Thou  feefl  this  ftory  is  rather  to  the 
credit  of  his  good  fortune,  than  of  his  virtue  j  but  the  next 
is  a  memorable  inflance^  of^he  Jafl. 

Some  virgins  of  Caryas  were  employed  in  ceremonies 
of  religious  duty  to  Diana.  Aristomenes,  with  one 
cf  his  foraging  parties,  took  them,  beeaufe  he  thought  the 
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price  of  their  ranfom  would  be'  confiderable,  as  they  were 
of  rich  and  noble  families.  In  their  way  to  Andania, 
where  his  refidence  was,  they  lay  one  night  in  a  petty 
village.  His  comrades,  heated  with  wine  and  luft,  offer- 
ed great  rudenefles  to  them,  and  attempted  to.  violate  their 
chaftity.  The  confufion  this  occafioned  alarmed  him, 
and  he  went  immediately  amongft  them;  but  perceiving 
that  neither  his  arguments  nor  authority  had  any  weight, 
he  drew  his  fword,  ftabbed  the  molb  furious  with  his 
own  hand,  marked  the  reft  with  infamy,  and  afTerted 
die  honour  of  the  women ;  fb  great  was  the  feverity  of 
his  manners,  and  fuch  were  his  exalted  notions  of  con- 
tinence. Nor  was  the  lenity  of  Aristomenes  inferior 
to  his  juftice.  After  the  enemy  had  taken  Ira,  and 
were  plundering  it,  (which  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Mcfle- 
nlans,)  this  unwearied  general  chofe  five  hundred  men 
out  of  his  army,  and  determined  to  attack  Sparta  itfelf 
in  the  night.  He  propofcd  it  to  the  Arcadians  and 
their  king.  Three  hundred  offered  themfelves  on  the 
fpot,  and  the  fcheme  was  agreed  to.  But  the  execution 
of  it  was  deferred  till  the  next  day,  becaufe  the  au- 
fpices  were  not  favourable.  By  that  time  the  king  had 
betrayed  it  to  Anaximamder  the  Spartan  ;  and  while  his 
anfwer  was  returning,  fome  perfons,  who  fufpefted  the 
import  of  the  packet,  feized  in  the  very  hands  of  the 
mefTenger,  and  laid  it  before  an  afTembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Arcadians  on  a  fliort  deliberation  refblved  to 
ftone  the  prince,  and  after  executing  the  fentencc  wiA 
their  own  hands,  treated  the  body  in  the  mofl  igno- 
minious manner.  As  they  were  proceeding  to  this  extre- 
mity, they  intreated  the  MefTenians  to  affift  them. 
The  looks  of  the  whole  croud  were  fixed  on  Aristo- 
MINES  in  eager  expedation  of  his  commands.     He  faid 
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nothing,  turned  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  burft  into 
tears. 

Dod  thou  think,  Cleander,  if  an  hiftorian  had  re- 
corded the  adlions  of  this  man,  a  poet  fung  his  praifes,  or 
the  theatre  of  his  glory  proved  nobler  and  more  extended, 
that  fuch  virtues  had  ever  been  confined  to  the  know- 
ledge and  admiration  of  the  Meffenians,  or  the  envy  and 
detradion  of  the  Spartans  ?  Would  not  his  name  have 
been  continually  ranked  in  all  nations  among  the  firft 
heroes  of  antiquity,  and  his  character  placed  in  competi- 
tion, unfortunate  as  he  was,  with  the  fuccefsful  deliverers 
of  mankind? 


C. 
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LETTER        CLXir. 


CLEAllbER   to   S\r£RDIS. 

THOU  miayft  ffemcmber,  venerable  Mage^  that  in 
Ac  account^  which  I  gave  *  thee  of  a  converlation  I 
had  with  Socrates  on  the  banks  of  the  river  llifl«Sy 
I  expreflcd  fome  regret^  that  I  could  not  then  engage 
bkn  in  deeper  difcuflion  of  one  principle,  which  he  af- 
ferted  with  an  air  of  die  fulleft  perfiiafion,  that  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul.  I  need  not  tell  thee,  with 
what  impatience  I  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  learn  his 
kitire  fentiments  upon  a  fubje6l  of  fuch  importance.  This 
(atisfa£^ion  I  obtained  yefterday,  upon  a  very  folemn  oc« 
cafion ;  and  his  difcourfe  has  filled  my  mind  with  fo  agree- 
ablQ  a  profpeft  of  futurity,  that  it  would  be  ungenerous 
to  confine  within  my  own  bread  the  light  he  has  difFufed 
over  a  dofh-ine,  which  it  is  fo  highly  the  intereft  of  every 
good  man,  as  well  as  fo  worthy  the  attributes  of  the  great 
Oromasdes,  to  be  true. 

t  AxiocHUSy  a  friend  of  mine,  confiderable  for  his 
Fank  in  this  city,  but  ftill  more  fo  for   his   integrity  and 

•  Sec  Letter  Lll. 

^  See  the  third  dialogue  of  ^scuinss,  the  Socratic  philoibpher,  pub* 
liOicd  by  Monficur  Li  Cli»c,  i7ii,m8vo.  Pmi.tnici7s,  cited  by 
Pbotiui  in  his  Bibliothcca,  Cod.  CLVIII.  tells  us,  that  thcfe  diiloguesv 
and  others,  which  arc  ioft,  were  afcribed  by  fome  to  Socrates  himrcif. 
However  it  i<  allowed,  that  ^scNinKtwas  a  faithful  teporter  o£  thai 
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amiable  qualities,  being  feized  with  a  very  dangerous 
diftemper,  I  went  to  pay  him  a  vifit ;  and,  to  my  great 
furprize,  found  his  mind  as  difordered  as  his  body,  from 
the  apprehenfions  of  inftant  death,  which,  under  the 
confuHon  of  thought,  occafioned  by  the  fevcrity  of  his 
difeafe,  appeared  to  him  nothing  lefs  than  the  abfolute 
extinction  of  his  being.  In  this  view,  even  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  a  long  courfe  of  years,  fpent  in  the  pradlice 
of  the  moft  difFufive  benevolence,  could  give  him  no  ade- 
quate confolation ;  and  the  dread  of  fmlcing  into  nothing, 
to  which  human  nature  has  a  natural  and  unconquerable 
relu£lance,  rendered  this  laft  fcene  of  the  good  man's 
life  very  unfuitable  to  the  fercnity  and  beauty  of  all  the 
former, 

Clinias  his  fon,  moved  with  his  diftrefs,  requefted 
SocRATBS  to  vifit  his  father,  and  to  (hew  the  advantage  of 
true  philofophy  in  a  circumftance,  which,  of  all  others,  moft 
requires  the  folid  fupports  of  reafon.  Socrates  entered 
foon  after  I  came  to  Axiochus,  and  began  to  diipel  his  fears 
of  death,  as  of  the  final  period  of  our  exiftence,  with  an 
uncommon  force  of  argument,  and  energy  of  expreffion. 
^^  The  powers  and  perfections  of  the  human  foul,  faid  he^ 
are  an  invincible  demonftration  of  its  divine  and  immor- 
tal nature.  For  it  could  not  have  raifed  itfelf  on  fuch  an 
exalted  height  in  executing  the  greatefl  affairs,  fo  as  to 
defpife  the  flrength  even  of  brute  creatures,  though  far 
fuperior  to  our  own,  to  pafs  over  feas,  build  cities, 
found  commonwealths,  contemplate  the  heavens,  view 
the    revolutions  of  the  ftars,  tlie  courfes  of  the  fun  and 


pfiilofopher*!  doOrine;  whereas  Plato,  on  the  ether  hancf,  indulged  his 
own  fancy,  and  publiflicd  many  thmgs  under  Socratcs's  name,  which, 
it  u  certain,  he  ntTcriaid.  Vide  Akistid.  Oration.  Platon.  567.  Edit. 
CaQteil 
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moon,  their  rifings  and  fetttings,  their  eclipfes  and  imme- 
diate reiloration  to  their  former  ftate,  the  equinoxes  and 
foIAices,  the  fignifications  of  the  pleiades  concerning  win- 
ter and  fummer,    the    winds    and   defcents   of  fhowers, 
and  the  unfeafonable  ftorms  and  whirlwinds  ;  and  to  fore- 
tel  for  €ver,    by  certain  rules,  what  (hall  happen  in  the 
natural  world :  thefe  things,    I  fay,    the  foul  could  never 
do,    unlefs  it  were  really  poflefled  of  a  divine  fpirit,  by 
which  it  can  extend  its  knowledge   to  {o  amazing  a  de- 
gree,   and  comprehend  within  its  view  the  whole  com- 
pafs  <^  nature.     It  is  impoffible   therefore,    that  fuch  a 
being,   allied  to,   and  refembling  the  Deity  itfelf,  {hoaid 
ceafe  to  exift,   by  any  change  made  in  the  body,   or  even 
the  total  diflblution  of  it.     No,  Axiochus,  you  will  not 
fink,  into  the  abyfs  of  oblivion  and  non-exiftence,   but  be 
raifed  to  a  ftate  of  immortality ;    nor   will   any  of  your 
rational  delights  be  taken  from  you,   but  you  will  enjoy 
them  more  perfeSly.     Your  pleafures  vnH  have  no  tinc- 
ture of  this  mortal  body,  but  always  continue  pure  and 
unallayed.     When  you  are  difengaged   from  this  priibn, 
you  will  be  tsanilated  to  a  world,  where  there  is  neidier 
labour,  nor  forrow,  nor  die  infirmities  and  decays  of  age. 
You  will  enjoy  there  a  flate  of  tranquillity  and  freedom 
from  all  evil ;  and  be  enabled  to  contemplate  nature,  and 
ftudy  philofophy,   not  for  the  fake  of  the  multitude  and 
the  public,  but  out  of  regard  to  truth  alone,  and  the  fatis- 
fadion  refuldng  fcom  the  puifuit  of  it." 

Axiochus,  ftruck  with  the  charois  of  this  difcourfe, 
cried  out ;  <^  You  have  drawn  me  over,  Socrates,  to 
your  opinion.  I  am  now  difengaged  from  my  former  weak- 
nefs,  and  become  a  new  man.  I  am  no  longer  fearful  of 
death,  but  ambitious  of  it,  and  impatient  for  it.'*  ^^  I  con- 
gratulate you,  replied  Socrates,   upon  your  convidion 
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of  tliis  noble  principle^  a  principle  ofthehigheft  advantage 
to  us  through  dl  the  circumftances  of  life,  but  mod  emi- 
nently fo  in  the  fituation  you  are  in.  And  now,  if  you 
have  the  curiofity  to  hear  a  more  particular  description  dF 
the  other  ftate,  I  will  give  it  you,  as  it  was  reprcfented  to 
me  by  Gobryas  the  mage.  He  toid  me,  that  at  the  time 
of  Xerxes's  expedition  into  Europe,  his  grandfather,  who 
was  of  the  fame  name  with  himfelf,  being  fent  to  Delos, 
in  order  to  fecure  that  ifland,  learned  there  from  certain 
books  of  brafs,  brought  by  Opis  and  Ecaergus  from  the 
Hyperboreans,  that  the  foul,  after  it  is  freed  from  the  body 
goes  into  an  invifible  place  beneath  the  earth,  the  realm  of 
Pluto.  The  Porch  of  Life,  which  leads  to  the  palace  of 
the  monarch,  is  fortified  with  iron  bolts  and  bars,  beyond 
which  lie  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus ;  and  beyond 
them  the  Plain  of  Truth,  where  fit  the  judges  Minos  and 
Rh  AD  AM  ANTHUs.  Thcfe  examine  every  one,  who  comes^ 
what  manner  of  life  he  has  led  in  this  mortal  (late;  and  it 
is  impoflible  for  him  to  return  a  falfe  anfwer.  Whoever 
therefore  has  followed  the  impulfes  of  his  good  genius  in 
this  life,  !s  placed  in  the  feats  of  the  good  and  pious.  Here 
the  air  is  always  tempered  with  the  gentle  beams  of  their 
own  fun ;  the  feafbns  produce  all  their  ftores  with  unbounded 
profufion.  Here  the  fountains- flow  with  the  moft  limpid 
ftreams,  the  meadows  fmile  with  all  the  variety  of  beautiful 
flowers.  Here  are  fchools  of  philofophers,  theatres  of  poets, 
and  the  moft  elegant  concerts  of  mufic  and  dancing.  In 
Ihort,  here  are  all  the  blifsful  fcenes  of  immortal  happinefs, 
and  undifturbed  eafe  and  tranquillity.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  whoever  has  led  a  vicious  life,  is  hurried  away  by 
the  furies  through  Tartarus  into  Erebus  and  Chaos. 
There  is  the  feat  of  the  impious,  the  pitchers  of  Danaus*s 
daughters,  which  are  never  filled,  tlie  everlafting  thirft  of 
Tantalus,  Tityus  with  his  bowels  ever  confuming. 
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and  SisYPHOii  rolling  up  the  (lone  with  endlefs  andun* 
availing  labour.  In  a  word,  here  the  wicked  are  tortured 
with  all  the  forms  of  punifhment  to  all  eternity.  I'his  is 
the  account,  which  I  heard  from  Gobryas  :  you,  Axic- 
CHUS,  may  pais  what  judgment  you  pleafe  upon  it.  For  I 
only  know  this  from  the  unerring  principles  of  reafon, 
that  the  foul  is  immortal ;  and  that  the  good  habits,  which 
it  has  contracted  in  this  world,  will  prove  the  fourceof  the 
mod  refined  happinefs  to  it  in  the  future.  Rell  therefore 
afTured,  my  friend,  that  whether  you  are  placed  above  or 
below,  you  muft  be  happy,  fince  you  have  lived  virtuoufly." 
"  How,  Socrates,  (hall  I  exprefs  my  gratitude,  rejoined 
AxiocHUs?  Thou  haft  more  than  reftored  me  to  life; 
thou  haft  raifed  me  to  immortality.  I  (hall  now  wait  with 
pleafure  that  crifis,  which  you  have  taught  me  to  confidcr 
as  the  birth  of  a  new  and  nobler  ftate  of  exigence." 

Venerable  Smerdis,  I  returned  home  full  of  adoration 
of  the  fupreme  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Oromasdes  ;  who 
has  endowed  hunran  nature  with  powers  and  faculties,  ca- 
pable of  perpetual  improvement  through  an  infinite  dura- 
tion, while  every  new  objeft,  in  the  boundlefs  fyftem  of 
the  univerfe,  will  prove  to  it  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  the 
tnoft  exquifite  (atisfa&ion.  Since  therefore  the  inftinds, 
the  defires,  and  the  expedations,  interwoven  in  our  very 
frame,  and  the  diAat^s  of  the  mqft  cultivated  reafon,  (hew 
me,  that  I  am  necedarity  to  exift  to  eternity ;  and  (ince  I 
feel,  that  the  happinefs  of  every  intelligent  being  in  every 
point  of  its  exiftence  depends  upon  the  rectitude  of  its 
di(po(ition ;  I  am  refolved^  from  this  moment,  to  govern 
myfelf  in  a  marmer  fuitable  to  the  importance  of  thefe  mo- 
tives. By  this  means  I  (hall  enjoy  all  the  prefcnt  advantages 
of  a  right  condud  ;  and  foften  the  uneafy  circum(huice$, 
to  which  my  peculiar  fituation,  as  well  as  the  general  con- 
dition of  mankind  expofe  me,   with  this  a(rurance)    that 
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virtue  ftands  upon  an  e\'erlafting  bails,  Secure  in  its  own 
nature,  as  well  as  from  the  immediate  protedion  of  the 
all-powerful  Orom asd  es.     Farewell* 

B- 


LETTER        CLXIII. 


CleANDER    to  GOBRYAS. 

MY  brother  Hippi  as  has  tranfmitted  to  me  from  Ephefus 
thy  letter  containing  the  king's  inftru£lions,  in  return  to 
the  difpatches,  which  I  fent  by  Charicles.  No  one, 
potent  lord,  can  entertain  a  ftronger  fenfe  of  gratitude  than 
myfelf  for  that  gracious  acceptance,  with  which,  my  royal 
mafter  hath  ever  deigned  to  honour  the  fervices  of  his 
&ithful  flave.  Permit  me  to  fay,  that  if  the  execution  of 
my  orders  can  claim  any  merit,  it  is  owing  to  the  for- 
tunate conjuncture  of  afFairs,  which  infpires,  and  the 
mafterlypen  of  Gobryas,  which  enforces  them  with  fuch 
ftrength  and  clearnefs,  not  to  the  genius  or  addrefs  of 
Cleander.  Lay  me,  I  befeech  thee,  at  the  footftool  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  reprefent,  in  more  refpe£tful  terms 
than  I  am  able  to  invent,  what  I  feel  for  this  laft  and  moil 
durable  inftance  of  his  princely  liberality,  which  is  as 
much  beyond  my  merit,  as  beyond  my  defires.  The 
aiTurances  thou  hail  been  pleafed  to  give  me  of  the  entire 
fecrecy,  with  which  this  whole  traniadion  relating  to 
Cleon  has  been  managed,  fets  me  free  from  many  appre- 
beniions  I  had,  perhaps  too  hailily,   given  way  to,  of  its 
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being  diTcovered  by  the  penetrating  eyes  of  the  agents, 
whom  this  ftate  employs  in  all  quarters*     But  I  muft  owd, 
the  paiEonate  capricious  humour  of  Cleon  ftiil  keeps  me 
in  perpetual  alarms,  left,  if  the  Perdan  miniftry  (hould  not 
anfwer  his  expectations  in  their  public  condu^    or  feed 
his  avarice  with  fufficient  fupplies,   he  may  turn  the  edge 
of  his  refentment  againft  the  perfon,  who  engaged  him  ia 
meafures,  which  he  will  then  iancy  inconvenient,  and  cut 
him  off  by  a  more  fummary  way  than  a  judicial  proceeding. 
J  can  however  aflure  thee,   that  it  is  not   fo  much  anj 
danger  to  myfelf,    which  occaflons   the  uneaiine6  of  mj 
prefent  fituation,  as  the  footing  I  am  upon  with  regard  to 
my  former  friends,  many  of  whom  being  in  the  h86on 
oppofite  to  Cleon;    and  having  formerly   proteded  me 
from  his  malicious  attempts,  behave  towards  me  with  great 
coolnefs  and  referve,    fince  the  difcovery  they  pretend  to 
have  made,    that  I  am  become  one  of  his  moft  intimate 
confidents.     They  charge  me  with  nothing  lefs  than  in- 
gratitude, ficklenefs,  and  throwing  ofF  my  old  principles; 
and  impute  t^  bafe  and  mercenary  views  the  part,  which 
my  duty  to  the  king  obliges  me  to  a<^. 

Philemon  has  not  for  fome  time  unbofomed  himfelf 
to  me  with  that  amiable  freedom,  which  he  ufed ;  and 
upon  my  entering  the  other  day  into  an  expoftulation  widi 
him  upon  this  fubjed,  he  replied,  that  he  was  not  apt  to 
conceive  fufpicions  lightly  againft  any,  who  had  once  fixed 
themfelves  in  his  good  opinion  j  but  there  were  ft>me  things 
in  my  late  behavioun,  which  appeared  to  him  wholly  un- 
accountable; and  though  he  would  not  aicribe^em  to  the 
motives,  which  fome  ventured  to  aifign,  he  muft  tell  me 
plainly,  whilft  thefe  reafons  fubfifted,  he  could  not  con- 
vcrfe  with  me  on  the  fame  terms  as  formerly.  I  en- 
deavoured to  juftify  myfelf  in  regard  to  my  late  fami- 
liarity with  Cleon,  which  I  knew  Philemon  alluded  to, 
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j  faying,  that  he  had  iirft  made  overtures  of  friend/hip, 
id  {>erfbniied  feveral  good-natured  offices,  in  the  way 
'  trade,  towards  my  brother  and  his  family  at  Ephefus. 
ut  the  fequel  of  our  difcourfe  (hewed,  that  expofhilations 
)  not  fucceed  fo  well  amongft  friends  as  lovers,  and  I 
ft  him  with  much  concern.  It  has  been  told  me,  that 
reral  of  the  moft  zealous  of  his  party  were  very  earneft 
ith  him  to  enter  a  declaration  in  the  Archons  court, 
at  he  no  longer  looked  upon  himfelf  as  my  patron ; 
It  the  humane  old  man  rejected  that  motion  with 
irmth. 

Imagine  not,  potent  Lord,  that  I  have  iaid  thus  much 
th  the  moft  diftant  view  of  declining  to  obey  the  king's 
ders  about  my  farther  refidence  in  this  city.  I  know- 
f  duty  too  well,  to  difpute  his  commands  one  moment ; 
d  if  he  thinks  fo  infignificant  an  agent,  as  my&lf,  in 
y  degree  conducive  to  his  fervice,  I  lay  my  head  in  the 
ft  before  him,  and  fubmit  without  rehidance.  But 
lidft  thefe  perplexities,  thy  protection,  generous  minifter, 
my  fureft  fupport.  'Tis  on  that  alone  I  do  and  muft 
pend,  to  releafe  me  from  an  emplpyment,  whereio  I  labour 
ider  peculiar  difadvantages. 

But  it  is  fit  this  peribnal  detail  (hould  no  longer  inter. 
pt  the  thread  of  public  tranfadions,  which  I  haften  to 
Y  before  thee. 

The  idle  prelages  of  the  adverfe  party  are  now  men- 
)ned  with  great  contempt^  who  from  two  eclipfes,  which 
ppened  juft  before  Cleon's  embarkation,  ventured  to 
rctel,  that  the  armies  of  the  republic  would  neyer  be 
cceisful,  whilft  fo  worthlefs  and  dangerous  a  citizen  was 
vefted  with  the  chief  command  of  them.  T*hat  fa- 
turice  fuperftition  of  turning  the  regular  operations  of 
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nature  into  omens  of  approaching  calamities,  has  graduallf 
loft  ground  for  fome  years  at  Athens ;  and  having  been 
exploded  in  the  (chools  of  philofophers,  wilt  foon  become 
an  objed  of  ridicule  with  the  multitude,  however  tenacious 
they  are  apt  to  be  of  the  prejudices  of  childhood.  When 
this  ill-boding  fpirit  lately  difplayed  itfelf,  I  told  Cleon, 
that  if  he  found  it  made  the  fame  impreffion  upon  his 
forces,  which  it  did  formerly  upon  thofe  of  Periclei, 
he  might  once  in  his  life  be  obliged  to  the  example  of  his 
predeceflbr  for  a  remedy  to  the  evil.  An  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  unfortunately  fell  out,  as  diat  great  general  was  pre- 
paring to  (ail  on  an  important  expedition :  the  whole  fleet 
was  feized  with  a  pious  conftemation ;  every  body  cried 
out,  that  the  Gods  were  difpleafed  with  the  management 
of  affairs,  and  fatal  might  be  the  confequences  of  jotnio; 
battle  widi  their  enemies,  before  they  had  SLppeaSd  the 
offended  Deities.  Pericles  obferving,  that  his  own  pilot 
fhewed  more  concern  dian  the  reft,  fent  for  him  upon  ded, 
and  before  he  was  aware  blind-folded  him  widi  his  gar- 
ment, in  the  prefence  bf  the  crew ;  and  then  aflced  the 
fellow,  whether  he  thought  that  (hort  deprivation  of  fight 
the  token  of  any  miichief  to  himfelf.  The  pilot  bluntly 
anfwered,  No.  "  Why  then,  replied  Pericles,  do  job 
imagine,  that  die  interpofidon  of  one  coeleftial  body  befere 
another  foretels  any  misfortune  to  your  country  ?"  This 
familiar  illuftration  was  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
hearers,  and,  I  well  remember,  produced  a  marvellous  good 
effea. 

When  Cleon  returned  from  SphaAeria,  h^  entered  the 
harbour  to  the  found  of  flutes  and  other  mufical  ioftru- 
ments ;  his  ihips  be'mg  adorned  with  trophies,  Ae  ftatoes 
of  the  Gods  at  the  ftems  crowned  with  garlands,  and  the 
foldiers  on  board  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  In  dropping 
anchor  at  the  mole  of  the  Piraceus,  be  made  a  libadoo  to 
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Nbptune  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  city^  who  came  on 
to  meet  hm  At  his  landing)  the  multitude  (aluted  him 
with  repeated  fliouts,  whilft  accompanied  by  DBMOSTHBKBSy 
and  the  other  principal  officers,  he  pafled  along  through  two 
rows  of  foldiers  to  the  Prytaneum.  During  the  proceffioni 
the  faireft  hands  in  Athens  were  emplo3red  in  pouring  the 
moft  fragrant  eflence  on  his  hair,  and  ftrewing  the  way 
before  him  with  flowers.  Tlie  prifoners  followed  in  chains 
two  and  two.  The  magiftrates  received  him  at  the  Pry- 
taneum>  ¥diere  they  offered  up  a  hecatomb  to  Mars  ;  and 
the  whole  ceremonial  was  concluded  by  a  fumptuous  en- 
tertainment at  the  charge  of  the  public,  which  lafted  till 
late  in  the  night. 

.  The  next  morning  Clbon  harangued  the  aflembly  in 
very  pompous  terms  on  their  fuccefs,  which  he  extolled 
beyond  the  vidories  of  Marathon  and  Platea,  *^  fince  in 
diis,  he  laid,  they  had  fought  againft  the  braveft  of  the 
Greeks,  and  depended  entirely  on  their  own  natural 
ftrength ;  whereas  in  the  former  a£Hons  they  contended 
with  pufdlanimous  and  undifciplined  troops,  and  {bared  the 
glory  in  common  with  the  reft  of  their  allies."  He  then 
propoTed  the  fiue  of  the  Spartan  captives  to  their  determi- 
nation. After  fome  debates  it  was  decreed,  ^  that  they 
ihould  remain  prifoners,  till  the  peace  vns  concluded,  and 
be  maintained  at  the  coft  of  the  ftate;  but  in  cafe  the  Pe- 
loponnefians  made  another  irruption  into  Attica,  they 
ihould  be  put  to  death.*' 

• 

The  anfwer  of  Mekas,  one  of  thefe  captives,  is  much 
talked  of,  who  being  afked  infultingly  by  an  Athenian 
officer,  whether  their  comjnnions,  who  fell  in  the  field  of 
battle,  were  not  the  braveft  among  them  i  anfwercd  with 
a  Laconic  phlegm,  ^  that  an  arrow  would  be  a  very  va- 

VOL.  IX.  £  e 
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iBUrdiag,  if  kcodddiiiogvilka  giB»tinifani 

DtGofy,  that  there  was  j»JfacuL< 

wfaovoekiBe^  aod  tfacfewkofaacndnd; 

hvl  never  veDtBied  to  attack  tka 


Thooy  «ko  artoDnuftcr  to  a  priiioe»  vho 
jipnfiiiifiii^^  hb  pnmoceSy  %^nd  the  lires  of  tj^nufeA 
fiibjedsy  in  fiqiport  ef  his  cwn  (figoity,  and  the  Im>- 
fhiseapoe^  tmaSt  be  fiorprised  to  hear,  whatcffcft 
k&  cf  three  hundied  ckixem  has  had  at  Spoita.  Not- 
wndx&MtSmg  the  haughty  maoBory  in  which  thenr  laft  pro* 
po^lls  were  rcceircd,  a  herald  arrived  here  latdy  fini 
thence  wkh  a  letter  to  the  Athenians  earaeftly  de&nng 
a  peaces  and  ofierii^  fane  more  towns  to  obtaan  one;  bat 
a  large  majority  in  the  aflemUy  carried  it  fer  aiifwetiiig> 
that  they  would  not  hearken  to  an  accommodation^  unkk 
they  might  keep  Pylus ;  a  condition,  to  which  noduiig 
but  the  ejLtiemcfl  ueceffity  can  ever  reduce  the  repobhc  of 


The  credit  and  power  of  Cleok  receives  new  Idbe 
from  die  ineficdual  expciEtion  of  NiciAS  to  Corindh 
That  general  landed  in  a  bay  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
city,  near  which  he  had  an  obftinate  encounter  with  a 
large  body  of  Corindiian  forces;  and  though  he daims  the 
honour  of  the  day,  (the  enemy  being  obliged  to  letiiti 
and  Batus  a  general  officer  killed)  yet  he  thought  itmoie 
adriicable  to  reimbaxk  his  men  the  following  night ;  and 
having  made  feme  incurfions  near  Epklaunis,  and  bdlt  a 
fert  on  the  Ifthmus,  is  returned  hither  with  his  fquadroo. 
If  thou  dcfireft  further  particulars,  they  are  contained 
in  the  endofed  paper,  which  comes  from  a  good  haiid. 
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Our  friend  is  Co  elevated  by  his  own  good  fortune,  and 
his  rival's  di(appointment,  that  he  thinks  he  may  be  in- 
dulged in  any  thing.  The  following  inftance  is  a  ftrong 
fpecimen  of  his  humour,  as  well  as  of  this  people's  temper. 
The  odier  day  the  aflembly  being  convened  on  fome  bu- 
(ineis  of  confequence,  waited  for  his  coming  two  or  three 
hours  before  they  begim.  At  laft  he  enters  the  forum 
with  a  chaplet  on  his  head,  and  told  them,  that  he  had  fet 
apart  that  morning  to  offer  a  domeftic  iacrifice,  and  had 
invited  fome  particular  friends  to  an  entertainment  after- 
wards ;  and  therefore  hoped  they  would  put  off  the  buftnefs. 
The  aflembly,  who  are  much  delighted  by  thefe  flights, 
burft  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  acyourned  to  another 
time. 

The  affair  qf  the  marine  treaty  is  brought  to  a  happy 
GOncluflon.  When  it  firft  arrived,  there  was  great  art  and 
in4uftry  employed  by  the  trierarchs  and  their  friends  to 
excite  Zr  general  clamour  againft  the  article,  which  re- 
gulates the  viflting  our  merchant  (hips  ;  and  Clbon  him- 
felf  feened  difpofed  to  infifl:  upon  the  talcing  off  the  reftraint 
of  two  leagues.  I  diicufled  that  point  with  him  very 
thoroughly,  and  proved  beyond  conCradidlion,  that  the  true 
iburce  of  all  the  obje&ions  to  dK  treaty  arofe  from  the 
ftop,  M^ich  it  would  put  to  the  rapine  and  extordon  of 
dieir  fea- officers,  whofe  private  gains  ought  not  to  be 
brought  into  compeddon  with  the  general  intereft  and  fe- 
curity  of  the  trade  of  both  nations.  My  reafons  were  fo 
Jucceis&il,  that  he  proipifed  me  to  ufe  his  bed  endeavours, 
that  aU  the  ardcles  without  exception  (hould  be  confirmed ; 
only  he  prefled,  that  another  might  be  added,  for  the  bet- 
ter difcovering  andpunifhing  the  authors  of  counterfeit  bills 
oi  lading  and  pafles.  I  though^  the  modon  quite  rea- 
fonable,   and  af&ft^  in  fcasnipg  iui  ardde  to  that  piiir- 
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pofe,  which  I  hope  wiD  meet  with  my  royal  mailer's  ap- 
probsttkxi. 


CuKON  has  kept  his  word,  and  reall  j  taken  Teiy  ho- 
dahte  pains  to  remove  the  prejudices,  that  were  raifed 
ag^inft  feme  chuifes  of  the  treaty;  idiich,  howerer, 
iqxm  the  whole,   pves  g;reat  6ti<faftion  to  the  merchams 


The  alemhly  have  confirmed  it  by  a  decree,  wfatcfa  ii 
fimt  to  dieir  agent  at  the  Perfian  courts  who  is  inftrnfied 
to  receiTe  the  king's  oath  for  die  oUervance  of  the  couE- 
tioiis,  and  require,  diat  the  Adienian  merchants  IhouU 
be  immrdbfriy  put  in  poflfeffion  of  die  pri¥3^cs,  wfaick 
diey  are  to  aqoy  by  virtae  of  die  treaty.  I  mnft  do 
Ptthon  die  jufiice  to  &y,  that  on  dus  occafion  he  hn 
aded  die  part  of  a  minifter,  who  thou^t  it  his  duty  to 
preferve  a  good  underftanding,  and  keep  matters  ev«a 
bttwtm  both  ftates ;  and  fubmit  it  to  yow  better  ]«%• 
ment,  potent  Lord,  whether  for  his  future  cncoungt* 
ment  you  fliould  not  take  notice  of  his  candid  and  mh 
partial  dealing  in  an  affiur,  which  a  maliciont  and  3 
defignii^  inftrument  mi^  have  entan^ed  with  many 
diflkultics. 


•  It  IS  modi  to  be  bneotcd,  tkat  tkk  trctty  of  conomce,  vUcb 
hajre  fhren  »  futbci  Kght  into  the  tnde  nd  naTig^tioii  of  ^btok  poloA 
|lites»  Athens  and  Pcrfia,  is  oolf  alloded  to  in  the  cotielpondcncc,  mi 
pot  pfdeired  entire,  Idoaotfind^thttlMr.  EAa»BTAAC,in  hbaoBBMi 
Colkaian  of  Ancient  Treaties,  has  given  us  ihe  kaft  hint  of  k ;  kit  V 
that  leatned  profiefler  flioold  pahlilh  another  edition  of  his  Tabahle  pcrw 
fbnnance,  I  dare  hj  he  wiQ  enrich  it  with  the  particoiars  redted  ia  tkc 
^fpatchesofCLsaiiBKB  and  Goaaras,  frotn  whcacc  manf 
fcROCCS  may  be  drawn.    Note  by  the  Tranflatoc 
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I  have  conferred  with  Clbon  upon  the  other  points  of 
my  inftrudions,  and  find  him  very  defirous  to  be  in-* 
ftrumental  in  ftrengthening  this  ftate  by  a  clofer  alliance 
with  Perfia.     He  told  me,   as  foon  as  I  ftarted  the  pointy 
that  the   people  would  never  repeal  the  two  articles  of 
CiMON*s  treaty   by  expreis   words;    but    if   we  could 
agree  on  fome  expedient  to  anfwer  the  lame  end  more 
indire6Uy,    he  would  ufe  his  beft  endeavours  to  make  it 
pais,    though  he  doubted  even  that  would  meet  with  a 
warm  oppofition.    I  anfwered,   it  would   be  diftcult  to 
ftiike  out  a  medium  upon  a  point,  wherein  both  par- 
ties thought  their  reputation  and  intereft  (o  nearly  con- 
cerned; and  that  it  behoved  the   Athenians  to  confider^ 
whether  they  would  not  gain  fo  coiiTiderable  an  ally  as 
die  king  at  an  eafy  rate^  by  giving  up  to  him,  with  a  good* 
grace,  what  he  had,  at  the  prefent  junfhire,  in  his  pow- 
er to  feize,  without  afldng  their  confent*     Nor  to  tire 
diee  with  a  needled  detail,  after  turning  the  fubjedi  over 
in   our  thoughts,   we  conceived,  that  an  article  to  the 
following   purpofe    might  anfwer    the    king's    intention, 
and  not  (hock  the  delicacy  of  the  aiTembly.    ^^  By  the 
prefent  treaty  all  ancient  jarifdidlions,    rights,   and  pri- 
vileges of  both  the  contrafling  parties  ihall  be  confirmed 
and  fecured.'*     But  I  added,    ^  that  as  my  inftru^ons 
directed    me    to   infift   upon    an    expreis    annulling    of 
thofe  difhonourable   claufes  in  Cimon's  peace,  I  did  not 
think  myfelf  at  liberty  to  accept  this   expedient,  as  an 
adequate  fatisfa£tion  to  the  king,  or  to  give  any  hopes 
of  its   being  agreed  to   in   Perfia:  I  could  only  tranf- 
mit  it  to  the  minifters,  and  expeA  dieir  farther  orders 
on  the  point.'' 

There  likewife  paflTed  fome  converfation  between  us 
on  the  fuccours,  which  the  republic  would  require  the 
ki^g  to  furniib,  befides  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  galleys.    He 
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tnfifts,  that  an  army  be  formed  on  the  Hellc^poRt  to  corer 
their  dominions  in  Thrace,  though  I  ccuM  not  diicorer,  that 
he  was  under  any  immediate  apprdienfion  of  their  being  at- 
tacked. 

H^  told  me  at  parting,  that  be  intended  to  communi* 
^te  die  fubftance  of  this  conference  to  feme  of  Ui 
ftiends,  vdio  had  greateft  weight  amongft  die  people ;  and 
when  it  had  been  more  minutely  and  thoroughly  cQnfidered| 
WouM  give  me  another  meeting.  Thoa  mayft  be  af- 
fiired,  I  (hall  preis  this  matter  no  farther,  dB  I  hear 
the  refult  of  Artapherkes's  negotiation  at  Spaita. 
There  will  be  always  matter  enough  in  referve  to  break 
off*  upon,  whenever  it  (hall  be  judged  expedient.  Cleojc 
*profefled  to  me  feveral  dmes  with  great  warmth,  that  he 
ihduld  think  it  the  greateft  honour  and  happinefi  of  his 
life  to  deferve  the  good  opinion  of  (o  generous  and  great 
a  prince  as  Artaxerxes,  and  to  cure  that  averfion, 
which  his  countrymen  had  contraded  to  die  very  name  of 
a  Perfian.  At  the  lame  dme  he  hoped,  from  the  king's 
juftice  and  humanity,  that  if  ever  the  malice  of  his  cnc- 
mies  prevailed,  which  in  a  commonwealth  fo  given  to 
ehange  was  puning  no  improbable  cafe,  he  might  find  a 
frfe  retreat  in  his  dominions.  I  hope  I  did  not  exceed 
Hfiy  inftnidtons  byaffuring  him,  that  whenever  fuch  a  re- 
Veife  of  fortune  (which  would  be  a  fatal  ftroke  on  bodi 
ftates)  did  befal  him,  he  might  depend  on  a  reception  propor- 
dotinte  to  hi^  merit,  and  to  the  fervices  which  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  perform. 

Since  thou  are  pleafed  to  rdy  upon  my  opinion  as  to 
die  annual  gratifications,  which  he  will  exped  from  our 
tmirty  I  am  confident  the  (urn  of  fifty  Attic  talents  of 
gold,  regularly  paid,  wiH  fix  him  entirely  in  our  intereft  i 
iuA  it  it  much  to  be  defired,  that  his  vanity  may  be  fo  bx 
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indulged,  as  to  receive  now  and  dien  from  the  king  a  letter 
in  approbsction  of  hiscondufl^  a  jewel,  or  fome  fuch  perfonal 
ftaatk  ofiavottr. 

But  let  me  aUb  forewarn  thee  potent  lord,  that  though 
a  loTc  of  money  is  a  predominant  paffion  with  our 
friend,  whofe  continual  expences  are  nnich  larger  than 
Jbis  annual  income,  or  the  profits  of  the  public  emfdoy- 
ments,  which  are  conferred  upon  him,  can  fiipport ;  a 
ftrong  and  unbricHed  refentment  is  a  no  Ich  diftinguifbmg 
part  of  bis  charafier.  And  I  think  him  very  capable, 
out  of  mere  vexation  at  being  duped,  when  he  thinks 
bimfelf  moft  fccure  of  our  aOiance,  to  take  a  turn  equaHy 
violent  and  oppoiite;  and  to  ftrike  up  a  fijdden  peace 
wifh  Sparta,  that  he  may  afterwards  have  his  revenge  upon 
Perfia.  For  as  he  finds  it  his  interefl  to  keep  Athens 
engaged  in  a  war,  he  will  not  much  concern  hinifelf, 
whether  tie  obje£k  of  it  be  Greeks  or  Batbafians; 
and  a  rupture  with  the  latter  is  a  caufe  more  univerfaUy  2^ 
proved. 

I  queflion  not  the  vigilance  and  induflry  of  ARTAT>HBlt- 
m^s  and  CkatiPpvs  to  keep  the  Spartans  fleady  to  their 
engagements,  and  prevent  any  exclufive  accommodation 
with  Athens  from  taking  cffeSt.  But  thou  mufl  be  fen- 
fible,  that  though  a  great  deal  of  pains  is  requifite  to 
preferve  things  in  an  natural  courfe,  (as,  to  fpeak  truth 
a  league  between  one  of  the  moft'  powerful  Gre- 
cian ftates  and  oiu'  empire  may  jufHy  be  called)  the  flighteft 
event,  the  mofl  unforefeen  revolution  of  affairs,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  bring  them  back  ta  their  natursd  channel.  Upon 
a  careftil  pen^  of  thy  laft  difpotch,  I  find  no  in(lruc« 
tions  in  what  manner  I  fhall  behave  towards  Cleon, 
in  cafe  an  alliance  is  concluded  with  Sparta ;  and  yet  it 
will  be  very  neceflary  to  inform  me  with  the  utmoft  Q)eed, 
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m  vfaac  tBtwKS  I  fluQ  pHiiftr  or  explain  fuch  a  matter  to 
ksHs  w&Dck  he  vi8  icfiUiU j  look  upon  as  a  breach  of 
Atik  ^Ljjsrnxts  md  hopes  thou  haft  warranted  me  to  gi?e 


I  dxLbt  iac»  Dob?^  firribe,  diat  befides  the  proper 
vethods  ot  carrving  ca  a  war,  in  conjun<EHon  with  d- 
dier  of  the  repibtucs,  whkh  (hall  purchafe  our  friendfliip 
bj  the  moft  aiivanta^coiis  tenns,  thou  rouf}  have  coniider- 
cd  of  fime  icheme  far  a  general  pacification  in  this 
countfT,  wheuercr  affiurs  ihall  take  that  turn.  And  as  it 
aBvft,  in  aQ  prohabilitj,  be  concluded  under  the  king's 
arbttiacioa,  give  me  kare  to  reconunend  it  to  him,  to  in- 
fift  upon  it  as  an  eficntial  condition,  that  all  die  Grecian 
dates  fhould  be  left  to  the  enjojment  of  dieir  own  laws 
and  liberties  *•  I  know  there  is  nothing,  ^diich  the 
two  principal  commonwealths  dread  (6  much,  as  to  be  de« 
priTcd  of  that  authority  diey  now  exercife  over  the  Idkf 
dates,  which  b  indeed  necefiary  for  the  union  and  com- 
mon  lafety  of  the  country.  At  die  (ame  time  nothing 
win  carry  a  more  popular  ibund  with  it,  than  to  eftabliih 
an  umvcrial  independency  over  Greece,  nor  have  more 
the  appearance  of  equity,  than  that  every  city  fixxn 
the  grcatcft  to  die  lead  diould  enjoy  an  equal  portion  of 
liberty. 


*  The  peace  of  Antalddat  conclofcd  abe«t  thirty  yean  after,  a3et 
the  arUtntioo  oT  AjtTAZKftxti  MvtMoit,  was  fbrmed  apGo  the  pba 
reoomoMiidcd  in  thk  letter  b]r  Clsamdie.  Tbofis,  who  arc  acqaistc^ 
with  the  Rooao  ftory,  onifi  rccoUeA,  that  Q^^FLAMiMrus,  after  dmmg 
thcBAacedoniaBsoQtorOffecc*,  poribed  the  (aae  polky,  which  hf  (mg 
tha  loiate  a  pretest  to  atcrpofe  in  every  difaeaccyhow  iminaterial  ibem, 
that  arofe  amo^g  fe  Bttiiyiiidepfiident  dilbnited  ftatet»  lboobroi«ht  thes 
aUndertheltoinaoyeke.  Thrfrrrn  rnmrlri,  T  miifT  [iuiiriii,bLii^fn 
my  opinioo  oT  our  Ephcfifui's  judgncat  and  6fKity.  Mote  hy  thaTiaaC 
xator. 
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Thou  art  too  (agaciouS)  experienced  minifter,  not  to 
perceive,  that  this  is  die  fureft  method  of  weakening  the 
general  ftrength  of  Greece,  and  fowing  the  feeds  of  per* 
perpetual  divifion  amongft  its  inhabitants ;  for  the  weakeft 
muft,  upon  every  occafion,  call  in  the  affiftance  of  Per- 
fia,  and  appeal  with  eagemefs  to  die  mediation  of  its  prince, 
who,  without  the  leaft  expence  of  blood  or  treafure,  will 
have  the  fatisfa£Hon  of  di<^ting  laws  to  thole,  who  refiifed 
to  receive  them  from  the  moft  powerful  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
auid  reign  in  grandeur  and  tranquillity  fecure  from  the  dan- 
ger of  any  confederated  invafion  of  their  territories.  Farc- 
weU. 

From  Athens  the  19th  of  the  month  Boedromion. 
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LETTER      CLXIV. 


Cratippus  to  Cleandsr.     From  Sparta. 

THE  rcToIution  taken  by  die  fupreme  council  to  faiJ 
one  of  their  own  number  to  diis  city  does  great  bo- 
nour  to  tliofe  reprefemationfi)  I  have  latdy  vcDturcd  to 
lay  before  them.  I  iaw  very  clearly,  that  NiCANDit, 
who  in  truth  had  alone  die  fecret  of  the  embafly,  was 
not  to  be  treated  with.  The  ridiculous  prgudice  about 
Greeks  and  Barbarians  entirely  takes  up  bis  litde  mind; 
befides  that  he  is  attached  to  a  powerful  faction  here, 
who  would  redeem  the  prifoners  of  Sphaderia  at  the 
price  of  almoft  any  peace.  My  friend  Brastdas  has 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  oppofite  party :  the  mili- 
tary glory,  which  he  acquired  in  the  late  campaigns, 
is  much  heightened  by  a  charader  of  juftice  and  huma- 
nity,  which  all  agree  to  give  him,  and  which  has  in- 
duced  ieveral  of  the  Athenian  allies  to  open  their  gates 
to  him,  and  become  the  friends  of  this  fhue.  Thus  qua- 
lified, he  has  projeded  a  noble  revenge  for  the  afiroot  at 
Pylos,  and  hopes  his  attempt  upon  the  enemy's  rich  fetde- 
ments  in  Thrace  will  more  than  compenfate  the  lofs  of 
an  handful  of  Spartan  citizens.  In  this  defign  the  af- 
fiflance  of  Perfia  will  be  of  fingular  ufe ;  and  if  Arta- 
|>H£N£S  may  undertake  for  a  body  of  troops  to  be  readj 
on  the  other  fide  the  Hellefpont,  it  will  fbaootfa  the 
y^j  to  whatever  demands  he  is  to  wsikc.     But  it  is 
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not  oidy  from  this  particular  circumftance  oJF  afiairs,  diat 
I  conceive  great  hopes  of  his  embafly.  A  fatrap  of  his 
nmk  has  never  been  feen  in  Greece,  except  at  the  head 
ofavaft  army,  laying  wafte  her  provinces,  and  enflaving 
Ithe  inhabitants:  and  it  will  flatter  the  vanity  of  this 
haughty  republic,  that  the  firft  of  that  quality,  who  pafTes 
into  Europe  with  offers  of  peace,  is  addreffed  hither.  By 
his  nearnefs  to  the  king's  perfon  he  will  fpeak  in  his 
name  with  great  authority ;  and  the  conceffions  he  fhall 
make  in  the  courfe  of  the  negotiation,  will  be  attended 
Co,  as  not  to  be  difowned  or  evaded*  As  I  promife  my- 
felf  fo  much  from  Artaphernes,  I  am  thie  more  impa* 
tient  for  his  arrival,  and  not  without  fome  apprehenfion, 
that  his  journey  through  Thrace  may  be  inconvenient9 
if  not  daogerous.  At  this  feafon  the  Athenian  com- 
miffioners  are  travelling  about  that  country  to  colle£^ 
the  tribute;  and,  I  doubt,  whether  the  law  of  nations 
vnll  prevail  upon  them  to  let  fuch  an  army  of  ftrangers^ 
as  attend  upon  the  fatrap,  pafs  through  their  territory 
toward  the  enemy.  It  would  have  been  more  advifabje 
to  take  the  rout,  I  mentioned  in  my  firft  project,  from 
fome  port  of  Caria  diredUy  crofe  the  iEgean  to  the  Bay  of 
Laconia. 

The  firft  notice  tt^e  public  had  of  any  expedition  ber 
ing  intended,  was  a  proclamation  addrefled  to  the  Helots% 
inviting  all  fuch,  as  had  ferved  in  the  wars  with  rer 
putation,  to  appear  before  the  Ephori,  in  order  to  their 
receiving  ihe  reward  of  their  bravery,  and  being  again  en- 
^fted*  Great  numbers  prefented  themfelves;  and  the 
magiftrates  chofe  out  two  thoufand  of  the  moft  vigOr 
rous  and  alert,  whom  they  immediately  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, and  led  in  procefEon  round  the  temples  by  thefe  cer 
j-emonies  declaring  them  fireemen  of  Sparta.  1  was  upoii 
^C  plain   at  the  foot  of  Tay^etus  the  day  they  were 
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iMt;  and  ftrnck  with  die  warlike  appeanoce  cf 
Enfirandafed  flares,   I  could  not  but  coif;ntiihte 
Polemaichs,    who    flood  near  me,   that  tbeir  d^ 
(  able  to  raife  tfatts  on  a  fudden  fiich  a  fbnnidable  boc^ 
■ica  finoiD  a  part  of  the  people,  whidi  "was  condeaiaed 
die    meaner  oficcs   of  life,    and  looked  on  as  no- 
^  Ic6  dian  a  femioary  for  ibldiers.     The  officen  re- 
red  mj  cocDpliment  in  a  more  cdd  and  dry  manoerf 
n  I,  diough  (o  kx^  ufed  to  dieir  turn  of  conTer6tioD| 
iSd  ezped;   but  a  litde  time  convinced  me,  dot  I 
i  tptichcd  upon  a  diiagrceable  point.      Theie  tn»pi 
lot  to  be  empfeyed  in  foreign  fervice  i  nor  wasthdr 
admiffion  to  die  rank  of  cidzens  intended  as  an  encreafe 
of  Srei^di  at  home.    Hiey  foon  began  to  difiippear  by 
degrees,  and  (bme  days  after  not  one  of  them  was  to  be 
feen  or  heard   of  any  more.      All  this  pafled   witboot 
one  remark   made  upon  it;  it  was  a  fubjed  ftudioufif 
aroided  in  erery  conTeriadon.     My  curiofity  was  tbercfact 
bat  the  more  excited ;    and  at  laft  I  got  certain  intdli- 
gence,  diat  diefe  deluded  wretches  had  quarters  affigned 
fhcm  in  the  houies  of  the  principal  citizens,  with  the 
intention,  that  each  man  might  have  an  opportunitj  of 
difpatching  his  gueft  in  the  moft  private  manner.     Thus 
perched,  without  an  enemy,  in  the  midft   of  their  owo 
city,  a  greater  number  of  men,  than  has  been  known  to 
fin  in  a  batde  amongft  the  Greeks.     What  a  lacrifice  to 
die  prejudices  and  fidie  maxims  of  Spartan  policy  !    Abfurd 
and  deteftable  policy  !    which  looks  upon  the  increafe  of 
inhabitants  to  be  dangerous  to  the  ftate^  and  treats  thofe, 
who  fiipply  the  firft  neceflaries  of  life,  the  tillers  of  the 
ground,  as  public  enemies.     A  plague  or   an  inundatioa 
would  be  proper  inftniments  of  fuch  a  government ;  and 
might  have  fpared  the  ruling  members  the  extenfive  ad 
of  barbarity,  which  has  now  been  thought  expedient.   The 
efiaUifhed  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Helots  are  fuch,  as 
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fend  to  make  them  foes  to  their  mailers,  and  to  introduce 
a  neceffity  of  keeping  down  their  numbers,  and  their  fpirits. 
But  this  is  ufually  brought  about  by  flow  degrees ;  the  pre- 
fent  exigency  of  afiairs  was  judged  to  call  for  fomething 
more  fudden  and  decillve.  Pylos,  a  fortrefs  fo  near  this 
ci^,  feized  by  the  Athenians,  has  by  them  been  delivered 
over  to  the  Mefllenians,  always  either  flaves  to  Sparta,  or 
her  deadlieft  enemies,  who  call  the  Helots  countrymen,  and 
loudly  invite  them  to  ihake  off  their  chains.  Such  an  occa- 
fion  of  liberty  and  revenge  the  Ephori  fuppofed  would  not 
be  negle&ed;  they  foreiaw  continual  detertion:  they  feared 
a  general  revolt,  and  knew  not  how  to  prevent  it,  but  by  a 
mallacre  of  the  moft  a£tive  and  daring. 

Iproteft,  Cleander,  this  cruelty  fhotVs  my  nature; 
I  am  fick  of  the  narrow  principles,  whereby  this  ftate  is 
conducted ;  I  am  afhamed  of  my  relation,  as  a  Greek,  to 
this  felfiih  little  people.     Happy  are  we,  my  friend,  to  be 
adopted  into  a  better  country,  where,  (afe  in  the  protedion 
<if  one  common  lord,  the  inhabitants  of  diftant  climates  are 
equally  encouraged  to  ferve  the  public ;  where  the  regifters 
of  honour  are  open  without  diftin^on  to  Lydians  and 
Medes,  to  Banians  and  lonians ;  where  thoTe,  who  cover 
die  fidds  with  grain,  and  the  mountains  with  plantations, 
are  efteemed  and  rewarded ;  where  domeftic  affedion  ex- 
tends even  to  flaves,  and  a  captive  Greek  often  (hares  the 
friendfhip  of  his  lord.     Full  of  fuch  ideas,  how  can  I  look 
upon  thefe  butchers  of  their  fervants,  their  hulbandpien, 
their  ufeful  fellow-citizens,  their  valiant  fellow-foldiers  ? 
Yet  fuch  is  the  force  of  cuftom  even  in  noble  minds ! 
Soon  after  the  execution,  I  waited  upon  Brasidas^  iiriio 
(hewed  no  marks  of  concern  or  remorfe,  though  forty  of 
the  unhappy  men  were  committed  to  his  care,  and  peri(hed 
under  his  inhofpitable  roof.    Adieu. 

W. 
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LETTER        CLXV, 


Clbander  to  Hydaspes. 

I  was  at  a  STrnpodtim  *  an  evening  or  two  ago^  wbot 
SocRATis,  Alcibiadbs,  Aristophanes,  and  fercni 
other  philofophers  and  wits  were  prefent.  When  we  parted, 
the  comic  poet  (with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted  ercr 
fince  the  afiair  of  Ac  Curaftical  f  iambics)  was  in  fiich 
good  humour,  that  he  invited  me  to  his  houfe  the  next  daj; 
and  promifed  to  indulge  me  in  the  reading  of  a  new  comcdfi 
which  is  to  be  prefented  to  the  judges  at  the  approachiiig 
feftival.  Thou  mayeft  imagine^  Hydaspes,  I  icadi^ 
complied  with  him,  pardy  becaufe  I  was  curious  to  katam 
what  he  had  upon  the  anvil ;  and  partly  becaufe  I  hoped  to 
be  better  informed  on  (omt  points  relating  to  the  Greek 
Aeatre,  by  one,  vAio  has  fo  great  a  (hare  in  fupporting  its 
reputation.  And  in  truth  I  had  much  entertitnmmr  £ra0 
my  vifit. 


*  It  is  prolMU>le  from  the  beginniiig  of  this  letter,  that  tbe  Syvpofim 
of  Plato  (the  fubje^t  of  which  is  Iotc)  took  its  ri(e  from  a  real  coavoft- 
tion.  The  interlocutors  mentioned  hete  are  exz€t]j  the  fiune  with  thofe 
intioduced  there,  AaisTorMAiras  makes  a  ▼cry  <Nid  6gime  mit;  aod 
chough  the  philoibpher  has  taken  no  notice  of  CLCAiisaEy  yet  he  vx 
ceitainlj  of  the  party.  The  intelligent  reader  muft  be  pleafed  with  toe- 
faig  out  the  minutiae  of  antiquity,  when  they  concern  incfa  Sympofis  » 
thofe,  which  Plato  has  recorded. 

t  See  Letter  XCI. 
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As  (bon  as  I  entered,  he  received  me  with  his  ufual 
Tivacity,  and  (aid,  ^  Let  us  lok  no  time  in  complimeats^ 
but  proceed  to  bufineft."  Accordingly,  he  at  once  un- 
locked his  cabinet,  and  drew  out  many  rough  unfiniihed 
(ketches  of  plays.  He  alked  my  judgment  of  fome  of  them, 
and  then  iat  down  to  read  the  performance,  which  I  ex* 
peded  with  impatience.  Tlie  tide  was  drawn  from  the 
Ibcond  order  of  men  in  the  ftate,  who  are  called  'i^fnCe,  and 
compofe  the  chorus.  The  turn  of  it  was  a  virulent  (atyr 
upon  Cleon  and  the  people.  The  firft  perfons,  who 
appear,  are  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  in  the  habit  of 
ilaves.  They  complain  of  a  fteward,  who  has  got  into  the 
houfe,  o^les  the  good  old  mafter  of  it,  and  pretends  to  wSt 
die  tyrant.  As  a  fpecimen  of  what  it  contains  I  will  copy 
one  (peedi  from  it,  which  is  in  die  mouth  of  Demosthe- 
nes. ^^  Our  mafter,  fays  he,  is  old,  deaf,  chderic,  ca- 
pricious, and  an  huge  lover  of  beans.*  It  is  not  long  ftnce 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  buy  a  Paphlagonian  f  into  his 
£imily,  who  had  been  formerly  a  currier,  a  fellow  of  in- 
trigue, and  a  noted  informer.  This  currier  finds  means  to 
work  himfelf  into  his  good  graces,  by  low  craft  and  infi- 
nuation.  ^  Good  people  of  Athens,  fays  he,  you  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to-day.  Eat,  drink,  and  be 
eafy.  Be  pleafed  to  receive  your  oboli.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  entertain  you  with  a  banquet  ?''  And  the  rafiral 
triumphs  in  this  impertinence.  He  has  won  upon  his  filly 
mafter,  and  deprives  the  reft  of  the  flaves  of  whatever  is 
their  due.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  do  well  at  P^us^ 
but  he  has  taken  firom  me  the  credit  of  the  aSion.    That 

*  Alluding  to  the  way  of  voting  in  nfc  among  the  Athenians, 

f  Cliow  is  called  a  Paphlagonian,  not  bccaaTe  he  was  of  that  coantiy, 
but  (as  the  commentators  fay)  becaufe  it  furni(bcd  AaisTOPHAMEs  with  a 
conceit  to  eaprefs  his  roogh  and  paifionatt  character,  the  Greek  word 
[mmfKtimt/erw^i  coDTqring  that  idea. 
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pbgujr  leadier  dumg,  which  he  carries  about  widi  hinif 
keeps  us  at  diftance ;  he  amufes  the  old  fool  widi  oracks; 
tells  lies  <^  us,  for  which  we  are  beaten ;  then  runs  about 
die  houfe,  and  terrifies  the  fervants :  ^  Don't  you  fee 
Hylas  ?  he  cries.  I  got  diat  dog  whipped.  By  JuPi- 
TER9  if  you  don't  buy  me  oiF,  you  fhall  be  ferved  in  the 
£une  manner."  If  we  bribe  him,  it  is  lafe  with  us.  If 
not,  our  mafter  falls  a  kicking  and  cuffing,  and  we  fufier 
for  our  honefty.'* 

The  whole  play  is  written  in  this  ftyle,  and  is  a  ftrai^ 
mixture  of  wit  and  nonfenfe,  of  faft  and  allegory;  for  it  is 
a  common  thing  with  Aristophanes  to  go  out  of  hi* 
allegory,  and  talk  openly  of  what  he  means  by  it.  As  (boa 
as  diefe  complaints  are  over,  they  confider  of  methods  to 
redrefs  them.  At  laft  they  take  a  refolution  to  fet  up  one 
Agoracritus,  a  fellow  of  mean  extradion  and  employ* 
ment,  in  oppofition  to  Cleon.  They  meet  him  as  he  is 
going  to  market,  and  (alute  him  with  a  farcical  refyeSt : 
^  Be  thou  the  faviour  of  the  city,  and  of  us."  The  man 
does  not  underfhuid  them,  but  they  make  him  a  politician 
againft  his  will.  He  tells  them,  that  he  can  fcarce  read, 
and  has  not  one  qualification  for  a  ftatefhian.  They  an- 
fwer,  it  is  no  matter  for  that;  he  has  a  great  deal  of  im- 
pudence, and  a  noify  tongue,  which  are  the  proper  talents. 
They  exhort  him  not  to  be  afraid  of  Cleon,  for  he  will  not 
appear  himfelf ;  fince  no  artift  in  Athens  would  dare  to  form 
a  mafk  after  his  likenefs.  He  is  promifed  die  afliftance  of 
the  chorus,  of  the  fpedators,  and  of  die  Gods.  Cleon 
comes  in,  and  after  much  ridiculous  difpute  between  them 
before  Nicias  in  this  a^  and  before  the  old  man  through 
the  reft,  where  they  forge  oracles  one  againft  another,  and 
contend,  which  fhall  make  the  beft  dinners  for  him,  Cleon 
owns  himfelf  defeated,  and  retires.  The  fcene,  to  prepare 
the  audience  for  this  event,  is  a  parody  of  that  noble  one  in 
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the  OsDiPUS  of  Sophocles,  wibere  the  king  eicamines 
Laius's  fliepherd  concerning  his  birth.  Agoracritus, 
(bywhom>  itfeems,  Hypbrbolus,  aman  rifing  in  fevour 
widi  the  people,  is  defigned),  produces  an  oracle,  in  which 
the  qualities  of  Clron's  fucceilbr  are  delineated.  Ci^fiotr 
difcems,  by  degrees,  that  his  antagonift  is  the  man,  and 
at  laft  ftnks  into  d^fpair.  The  comedy  concludes  with  joy 
on  the  part  of  Agoracritus  i  he  releafes  two  womeq^ 
whom  Cleon  had  imprifoned,  and  whom  he  calls  the  ancicftf 
alliances  between  Athens  and  Laceda^mon. 

^  I  hope,  (aid  I,  Aristophanes,  that  nobody  has  over- 
heard us;  for  though  you  are  not  afraid  to  write,  or  even 
to  publifh  thefe  pieces,  yet  I  am  afraid  to  be  privy  to  them* 
You  nuy  remember,  how  I  fuSered  two  years  ago  for 
being  thought  to  have  a  (hare  in  the  iambics.  I  know  you 
are  at  open  war  with  Cleon  ;  but  it  is  above  my  genius 
to  encounter  with  minifters  of  ftate.  I  do  afTure  you,  that 
I  never  heard  any  thing,  which  gave  me  fo  much  pleafure 
for  the  fmairtne(s,  and  fo  much  pain  for  the  boldneis  of  it." 
The  poet  laughed  f  ^^  Cle  ander,  replied  he,  if  you  were 
an  Athenian,  and  talked  to  me  in  this  way,  I  might  be 
tempted  to  expofe  your  weaknefs  in  one  of  my  comedieS| 
and  the  chorus  (hould  point  at  you  in  the  pit.  But  as  you 
are  an  Epheilan,  I  forgive  the  prejudices,  in  which  you 
were  educated  to  reverence  or  fear  bad  governors." 
^  Nay,  returned  I,  there  are  perfons  in  the  city  of  the  (ame 
fentiments  with  me.  Have  not  you  (aid,  fomewhere  in  this 
very  l^y,  that  you  could  procure  no  vis^or  to  refemble 
Cleon  ?"  ^^  Yes,  (aid  he,  and  I  can  tell  you  furthers 
that  my  two  beft  adors  have  refufed  the  part ;  fo  I  {hall 
perform  it  myfelf."  "  The  character,  replied  I,  which 
Ihould  give  moft  offence,  is  that  of  the  old  fellow,  whpm 
you  have  reprefented  to  be  the  tool  of  the  ignorant  and 
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defigning.  Cleon  is  but  one;  and  the  old  man  is  a  miit- 
dtude."  ^  It  is  for  diat  reafon,  (aid  ARisTOPHANBSy 
every  body  will  pretend  to  be  pleafed  with  it.  No  indivi- 
dual imagines  he  is  aimed  at  in  a  fatire  on  the  coDefiive 
body.  Each  owns  its  juftneft,  when  applied  to  his  nd^ 
bour>  and  thinks,  innotfeemingtobe  touched  with  it,  he 
a£hially  removes  the  point  of  it  from  himfelf.  But  CLiOif 
being  particularly  ridiculed,  and  of  a  proud  impatient  na- 
ture, he  will  endeavour  to  gain  fome  revenge.  It  makes 
me  happy,  that  I  can  mortify  his  vanity  in  the  height  of  his 
power." 

**  We  have  laughed  a  great  deal,  interrupted  I,  Aris- 
tophanes ;  you  fhall  now  permit  me  to  change  the  fcene 
from  mirth  to  fober  inquiry,  and  fix>m  humour  to  phikfo- 
phy.  When  I  refled  on  the  origin  of  dramatic  writing,  I 
often  wonder  at  the  diiFerent  progrefs  of  tragedy  and 
comedy.  The  firfl  has  filed  oflF  its  roughnefles  both  of 
di^on  and  fentiment,  and  is  polifhed  into  a  jufl  reprefeu' 
tation  of  human  adion.  The  lafl  is  not  an  artfiil  eidiibition 
of  die  real  nature  of  men,  but  an  uncouth  aggravatioQ  of 
its  deformities,  and  retains  much  of  the  licence  of  Thes- 
pis's  cart.  It  was  ufual  for  die  fboUers,  who  followed  die 
fortunes  of  that  poet,  as  they  pafied  through  the  towns  of 
Greece,  to  railly  the  foibles,  and  iatyrize  die  vices  of  the 
people.  Is  that  prafHce  forgotten?  Far  from  it.  Yoo 
do  the  very  fame  thing  at  this  day  by  encouragement,  which 
was  then  done  by  connivance.  Nay,  ridicule  has  enlarged 
its  province,  and  takes  the  range  of  the  (hue,  as  well  as  <f 
domeflic  conduA,  and  treats  the  meafures  of  a  nadon  with 
the  fame  levity,  wherewith  it  handles  the  foUies  of  private 
men."  **  Why,  (aid  Aristophanes,  if  I  muft  be  grave 
with  you  now,  it  fhaU  be  to  defend  my  laughing  at  anodier 
time.  Are  you  ferious  in  n^at  ypu  urge;  or  do  you  ooljr 
contend,  after  the  manner  of  a  Sophifl>  for  the  exercife  o^ 
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your  logic  and  eloquence  ?  If  you  are  ferious,  I  intreat 
you  toconfidef)  whether  it  is  not  the  employment  of  phi- 
lofophers  to  ftrip  things  of  their  falfe  colours,  and  repfefent' 
them  in  their  native  ones.  You  call  it  levity  to  ridicule 
the  abfurd  management  of  the  public.  But  if  the  public 
deferves  it,  what  fhall  prote£l  it  from  the  ftrokes  of  that 
keen  weapon  ?  Addreft  it  with  flattery,  you  fpoil  its  ienfe, 
iufFer  it  to  acquiefce  in  what  is  wrong,  give  a,fan£Hon  to 
that  formality,  which  forbids  the  approaches  of  advice,  and. 
do  an  injury  to  its  interefts.  Addrefs  it  with  freedom,  you 
improve  its.  underftandtng,  let  it  on  its  guard,  teach  it  to 
deipife  formality^  and  maintain  the  honour  of  your  country.'*. 
"  That  will  bear  a  debate,  returned  I.  Wife  men  have 
exprefled  a  contempt  for  ceremony  and  external  diftintSkionsy 
till  they  have  let  fools  into  the  fecret,  and  begin  to  find  the 
want  of  them  for  their  own  fecurity.  There  are  fome  per- 
(bns  in  fuch  ftations,  and  fome  bodies  of  men  of  fuch  im- 
portance, that  they  can  do  nothing,  which  is  trifling  in  its 
confequences,  however  frivolous  in  itfelf.  So  that,  inftead 
of  beginning  the  laugh,  we  (hould  aflFeft  a  folemn  air, 
when  we  fpeak  of  their  a&ions.  For  in  all,  that  concerns 
the  public,  even  a  miftaken  ferioufnefs  may  be  regarded  as 
viitue."  '*  But  fuppofe,  rejoined  he,  that  every  applica- 
tion of  ridicule,  either  to  the  faults  of  the  public,  or  of 
particulars,  is  agreeable  to  the  majority^  of  a  people." 
^  And  to  fpeak  out  &irly,  faid  I,  it  is  that,  which  I  do  not 
comprehend.  The  Athenians  excel  the  eaftern  monarchs 
in  their  encouragement  to  thefe  monitors.  It  is  enough  for 
the  Icing  of  Perila,  that  a  flave  daily  reminds  him,  when  he 
wakes,  of  his  mortality;  but  he  hires  no  flaves  to  ape  the 
Angularities  of  his  manner,  and  tell  him,  that  he  is  a  tyTznt 
and  a  fool.  Yet  this  is  a  juft  image  of  what  is  done  in 
Athens."  "  I  perceive,  faid  Aristophanes,  the  whole 
buflnefs  of  popular  government  is  a  myftery  to  you."    **  If, 
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continued  I,  the  people  axtcStei  dieir  errors,  when  tfaejr 
iaw  tfaem ;  if  thejr  appKed  the  fcenes  of  ridicide  to  tliepv* 
poiesiof  ferioufheft;  I  (bould  admire  their  patience  of  cen- 
ilire,  and  applaud  their  wifilom.  But  as  the  cafe  noir 
ftands)  they  periift  in  M^hat  is  wrong,  while  tbej  bu^  at 
it|  and  laugh  at  what  h  ri^t,  while  diqr  approye,  and 
fhoukl  praStce  it.'*  ^^  Is  there  any  thing,  repUed  Aui^ 
TOPHANBS,  fo  extraordinary  in  diat  condiid  i  Does  not 
your  friend  Socrates  fiieer  at  the  popular  religion,  and 
yet  conform  to  it  ?  Does  not  Euripides  contemn  die 
theology  of  die  poets,  and  yet  gravely  ufe  it  ?'*  ^  We 
fliall  never  agrdr,  refumed  I ;  hut  as  I  cannot  underftand, 
what  influences  the  people  in  this  point,  fo  there  is  one 
thing,  ¥diich  I  cannot  underfiand  in  you.  It  is  finequent 
with  you  to  reproach  the  tragic  poet  with  impiety;  and 
your  writings  condemn  a  negled  of  the  worfhip  enjoined 
by  the  legiflator  in  ieveral  citizens,  ^whofe  names  your 
adors  recite,  and  whofe  peribns  they  diftinguifh  to  the 
audience.  At  the  iEune  dme  you  do  not  fcrujde  to  intro- 
tluce  thofe  very  Deities  in  the  loweft  and  moft  abfurd 
lights ;  to  rcprefent  tfaem  as  the  fliadowy  beings  of  an  d- 
legory;  as  either  the  deceivers,  or  the  dupes  of  mortals^^ 
'<  By  Hercules,  £iidhe,  you  begin  to  be  too  Icderan  for 
me ;  but  youft*  objefUon  is  bu3t  on  a  miftake.  Have  not 
you  lived  long  enough  in  Athens  to  know,  that  the  Gat^ 
dans  would  no  more  bear  a  ridicule  on  the  religion  of  their 
country  from  Aristophanes,  than  they  would  bear  an 
attack  on  moral  virtue  from  your  finrourite  *  Euripides? 
What  then  is  it,  which  procures  a  toleration  for  me? 
I'll  tell  you.     They  know  the   difference    between  die 

0 

febles  of  the  poets,  and  the  theology  of  the  law^givers. 
The  Gods  of  Homer  are  vifionary  chambers ;  but  die 
Gods  of  Solon  diftribute  real  Ueffings  to  mankind.  The 

•  See  Letter  XCIV. 
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JuPiTSR  of  poetry  is  a  being  compounded  of  the  moft  de- 
praved paffions>  \duch  are  incident  to  our  frail  nature ,  but 
the  Jupiter  of  the  ftate  i^  father  a^d  king  of  Gods  9gid 
men.  The  former  eap&%  np  where  but  in  the  debauchoi 
and  irregular  bncj  of  mythologifts  i  but  the  latter  'was 
raifed  to  heaven  for  his  virtues,  and  remains  there  the 
objeA  of  univerlal  adoration*  So  thai  a  little  attention  unU 
inform  you>  I  take  freedoms  with  that  kt  of  Deiijei» 
indio  are  the  creatures  of  poetic  licence,  but  pay  homage 
to  thofe,  who(e  merit  is  either  declared  by  the  lam,,  or 
acknowledged  by  tradition*"  *'  Should  I  adaut,  retoned 
I,  that  there  is  fome  weight  in  your  anfwer,  yet  I  aqi 
convinced,  that  many  minds  are  not  capable  of  conceivtag 
it.  When  the  vulgar  liflen  to  the  tales  of  the  prieft,  do 
you  think  they  feparate  the  hidden  rpeaning  of  what  he 
(ays,  from  the  grofs  wrapper,  in  which  he  offers  it  ?  Can 
you  then  fancy,  that  they  reafon  nicely  on  the  Gods  of 
poetry,  while  they  are  Hftening  to  a  comedy  ?  But  tiibugfa 
you  treat  the  fiibles  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  MusjbuB| 
Homer,  with  fo  little  ceremony  ;  yet  you  might  be  more 
candid  methinks  to  the  verfes  of  their  descendants,  JCa- 
CHYLUjs,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  whom  you  laugh 
at,  to  the  dilcredit  of  tl^ir  cpmpofitioos,  and  the  injuiy 
of  your  own."  ^<  How  To  !  cried  he.  A  good  parody  is 
a  compliment  to  the  poet,  becaufe  none  but  the  beft 
things  are  honoured  with  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  purpofe  of 
my  plays,  becaufe  it  adds  to  the  entertainment,  which  they 
give."  ^  I  maintain  both  parts  of  my  afTertion,  (aid  I. 
Hie  firil,  becaufe  every  fwelling  expreffion  of  tragedy  or 
empty  line  is  aggravated  without  mercy;  the  laft,  becaufe 
your  dialogue  would  be  more  proper  and  natural,  and 
therefore  more  agreeable  without  it.  Befides,  parody  has 
fomethtng  of  the  mimic,  not  the  poet ;  of  buffoon  imita- 
tion, not  original  invention.  It  is  for  this  reafon  I  could 
wiih  to  fee  comedy  on  a  different  footing  from  the  pre- 
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fcnt.    K  die  tragic  writers  dtzirdidr  plot  from  the  nar'' 
TeHovs  they  cmulaSt  it  in  fiich  a  manner,   as  to  lower  k 
m  the  proUbk;  but  if  joa  kqrdown  a  plot,  whidi  is  pro- 
bable, yoa  naaage  it  fi>  SmtafticaDj,    as  to  heighten  it  to 
die  manrelkMs.    The  %eeches,   which  tbejr  infcrt  m  the 
ceufqfatiop  of  the  chama,   conduce  to  onravd  the  main 
inridrnt ;  but  joa  fi^quend j  dirow  in  an  abfiird  inddent 
for  the  lake  of  introducing  a  ^^ech.     Pcribnal  reflefiicxB 
d^ht  likewife  to  be  aToided.     Expofe  die  vice,  without 
inching  the  ricioiis.    Let  the  check  of  confciencereftraiiii 
witboiit  exciting  a  general  contempt  or  odium.     As  the 
poiflCer  formed  the  idea  of  his  Vekus  frtxn  compoiuidiog 
the  moft  perfed  features  of  Afferent  beauties ;  fo  the  poet 
flioald  coSIcd  the  moral  deformities  of  his  charaders  fian 
that  variety,  which  die  weaknefe  of  mankind  affords  him; 
as  the  bee  extrafis  an  uniform  and  original  fweetnefe  from 
die  borrowed  flairours  of  innumerable  pbuits ;    ib  the  gaD 
of  fittire  and  comedy  (hould  be  drawn  from  all  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  dmes.**    ^  Cleander,    interrupted 
Akistofhaiies,  I  fhall  not  contend  widi  you,  diough  I 
hare  dearly  the  better  in  this  controverfy.     You  remind 
me  of  what  Thuctdides  obfenred  of  Pericles  i  **  When- 
ever I  have  thrown  him,  laid  he,  he  has  the  impudence 
to  aflert  the  contrary,  and  I  am  almoft  iiifrituated  enough 
to  bdieve  him.*' 

The  charge  of  impudence  from  die  comic  poet  was  b 
unexpeded  and  emphadcal,  that,  though  it  fhould  have  put 
him  out  of  countenance,  it  unfettled  me  i  and  I  haftened 
away  from  him  abrupdy. 
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LETTER      CLXVL 


Or5AM£s  to  Cleandsr,    From  Taoces. 

THERE  is  a  cefladon,  thou  knoweft,  from  all  kinds 
of  bufinds,  during  the  great  feftival  *,  which  ends  the 
year.  Thofe  days  of  leifure  Artaius  determined  to  give 
to  a  part  of  his  family,  who  are  almoft  tempted  to  repine 
at  his  conftant  and  fuccefsful  application  to  his  country's 
fervice ;  fo  feldom  does  it  permit  us  to  enjoy  the  mofl: 
condcicending  parent,  the  moft  improving  companion. 
He  now  faw  Taoces  for  the  firft  time,  and  was  wonder- 
fully ftruck  with  the  iituation  and  the  improvements  fo 
adapted  to  it.  He  fpent  whole  days  among  the  woods ; 
he  entered  into  the  deiign  of  every  building  and  plantation; 
and  would  here  and  there  propofe  the  leading  down  a 
ftream,  or  the  gaining  a  new  point  of  view,  with  the 
greateft  propriety.  One  evening,  as  we  were  fitting  round 
him  upon  the  great  terras,  that  commands  the  profpe£l  of 
the  gulph,  and  he  was  obferving  to  us  the  frefhnefs  of  the 
air,  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  fea,  and  the  tender  colours  of 
the  (kyjuft  after  fun- fet;  my  Parmys,  laying  her  hand 
gently  upon  his,  faid,  with  that  unafFe£led  fweetnefs  pe- 
culiar to  her,  ^^  My  deareft  father  will  not  imagine,  I  wiiQi 


*  According  to  Htdb  de  Relig.  Vet.  Perfl  the  principal  feaft  of  the  an- 
ient Perfians  was  on  the  laft  ten  days  of  the  year,  in  memory  of  the 
creatiooy  which  they  fap^fcd  waft  then  compleated*  This  muft  be  the 
leilival  here  alluded  to. 
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his  pleafure  Ids,  when  I  take  notice,  haw  great  it  is.  But 
I  awn  myfelf  furprized  to  find  yoQ  thus  affeded  by  tbcfe 
beauties  of  ours ;  and  diat  the  multitude  of  aflBujSy  with 
nrfiich  you  are  perpetuaDy  furrounded,  has  not  extinguiflicd 
tfie  tafte  for  thefe  airy  delights,  the  amufements  of  die  idle 
and  die  fpeoJative.*'    "  To  what  an  uncomfortabk  ftate^ 
replied  he,  would  you  reduce  us,  that»  becaufe  thefe  na- 
tural,  thefe  unmixed  pleafures  are  rarely  indulged  to  us, 
we  muft  be  denied  even  die  power  of  feeling  tiiem  !  Bdicvc 
me,   the  very  different  way  of  life  I  am  in,   and  die  fliort 
intervals  it  allows  me  of  quiet  and  retirement,   do  but 
qmcken  my  rdifli  for  diem.     Y^ot  dist  variety  »  their 
principal  charm :   there  is  femediing  in  dicir  very  nature 
to  excite  die  deiires  of  a  good  mind;    and  it  muft  be  t 
narrow  and  illiberal  fpirit,   and  qualified   merely  for  the 
forms  and  drudgery  of  aifairs,   that  can  be  fo  immerfed  in 
bufineis,  as  not  to  look  beyond  it.    We  ferve  the  public, 
for  it  is  our  duty ;   our  allegiance  obliges  us,  our  friends, 
our  families  demand  it  of  us.     But  there  is  a  tenn  to  ril 
Aefe  labours,    which  the  greateft  men   have  ever  been 
icady  to  feize.     When  the  vigour  of  dieir  age  has  been 
given  to  their  country,   and  the  charge  of  indolence  and 
feHifhnds  can  no  longer  be  brought  againft  them,  fuch  a 
retreat,   fuch  a  manner  of  life,    as  your*s  at  Taoces,  has 
been  the  end  of  dieir  wiihes.     Your  Cleanber,  coati- 
nued  he,    turning  to  me,  is  foil  of  thefe  ideas ;  he  thinks 
his  political  life  has  been  long  enough ;  and  in  ev«ry  daf* 
patch  to  his  patron  Gobryas  (ighs  after  the  banks  of  the 
Padolus,   where  die  king  has  affigned  him  die  reward  of 
his  feidiftt!  fervfces.**  **  Is  he  then  about  leaving  Greece  ?'" 
{aid  I  haftily.    "  No,  replied  Artjeus,  the  prefent  con- 
jun^rc  will  fcarce  permit  it     But  he  has  behaved  (b  well 
in  aU  poits  of  his  employment,   and  his  defire  c^  retire^ 
BWDt  it  (b  fidcere,  that  I  am  not  for  banifliif^  Ubs  loag^ 
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tbon  b  neceflary,  and  (hall  affift  his  petition  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity that  offers/' 


\ 


Thou  wilt  believe,  dear  Clbandbr,  that  I  was  highly 
pleafed  to  hear  my  father  talk  thus.    Upon  fuch  occafionsi 
where  his  good-nature  and  humanity  are  to  be  exerted* 
he  never  fpeaks  lefs  than  he  intends ;  and  I  cannot  but 
promife  myfelf,    that  thou   wilt  foon  be  reftored  to  the 
arms  of  thy  friends.     Here  thou  wilt  be   moft  cordially 
welcome.     I  am  impatient  to  make  thee  acquainted  with 
every  particular  of  my  happinefs.     For  happy  I  am  in  my 
new  fltuation  to  the  extent  of  my  defires.    Not,  becaufe, 
as  fucceflbr  to  Sisamnss,  I  am  thus  early  ranked  among 
the  principal  fatraps,  and  command  in  Hyrcania ;  nor  that, 
when  I  look  round  from  this  lofty  promontory,   my  own 
poieffions  compofe  the  various  kmdfcape.    It  is  not  the 
palaces,   the  villas,   the  elegant  furniture^  die  magniikent 
equipage9  that  I  would  boaft  to  thee.     Sisamnes  gave  in- 
finitely more  than  aU  tbefe,  when  with  his  dying  hand  he 
gave  me  his  daughter.     Her  figure,   her  air,   her  voice* 
all  exprefs  that  graceful  eafe  and  engaging  foftneis,  which 
run  through  her  whole  charafier.    But  the  humblefl  (enfe 
of  her  own  excellencies,  and  a  fhinefs  of  applaufe,  however 
deierved*   permit  her  friends  alone  to  know,   that  to  the 
delicate  beauties  of  a  female  mind  (he  adds  the  ftronger 
features  of  a  manly  luiderfianding ;   an  apprehenfion  in- 
flantly  to  feize,  and  a  tafte  exa£Uy  to  determine  the  merit 
of  whatever  comes  befiMre  her ;  a  firmneft,  yet  only  tried 
in  the  little  occurrences  of  life,  but  which  may  be  equally 
depended  upon  in  the  moft  important  cafes ;  a  popular  be« 
nevolence,  which  makes  all*  who  approach  her,  eafy ;  and 
a  nicety  in  her  friendfhip,  which  keeps  off  die  forward  and 
undeferving.    Fondly  to  lean  on  fuch  a  bofom,  to  have  fuch 
a  heart  entirely  mine  to  retire  to,  can  I  form  a  wlib  be- 
yond it  ?  Here,  perplexed  with  court-faAions*  and  fatigued 
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witb  public  bufincfi,  I  may  dqxifit  all  my  cares;  dunk 
them  over  again,  affifted  by  the  tnieft  good  ienfe  ;  or  lofe 
aD  thought  of  them  in  the  tendered  endearments*  And 
here,  in  my  happier  hours,  theie  feaibns  of  domeftic  life, 
do  I  find  a  perpetual  fource  of  delights ;  a  tafte  for  the 
fame  amufements,  a  fpirit  to  invent  new  fcenes  of  enter- 
tainment,  and  an  unafieded  compliance  with  thole  propo- 
fcd  by  others. 

For  we  here  are  not  in  fditude ;  a  feled  party  of  fiiencb 
fliare  with  us,    and  improve  die  pleafures  of  the  place. 
AxANE  never  leaves  us;  (he  is  of  a  turn  more  lively  and 
eager  than  my  Parmys,  but  has  a  heart  amiable  as  her 
fifter*s«    The  daughter  of  die  Deftoor  *  of  Sogdiana  was 
educated  in  this  family,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  it 
You  know  her  fufficiendy  by  die  Hynm  to  the  Nig^ 
n^iich  Charicles  brought  you  ;   and  your  Greek  com* 
pliment  of  the  tenth  Mufe  is,  I  afTure  jrou,   by  no  means 
an  extravagant  one.    Our  company  of  the  other  fex  are 
the  M  partners  of  my  Badrian  ftudies ;  and  fome  of  our 
young  nobility,  who  are  connected  with  me  in  the  public 
fervice,  and  whofe  condu6l  and  vray  of  diinking  give  them 
fHU  a  more  honourable  diftindion.     Thou  knowelt,  Cle* 
ANDER,  how  I  enjoy  fuch  a  fociety  as  this;  Parmys  and 
Aeane  are  no  lefs  taken  with   it.     But  what  a  wretch 
fhould  I  have  been,  had  I  entered  into  a  family  incapable 
of  thefe  rational  entertainments  ?  And  when  I  look  round 
the  court,   how  do  I  wonder  at  my  good  fortune  i   As 
bShion  has  a  ftronger  influence  over  the  fiur  fex,  diey  are 
more  generally  degenerated  from  the  old  Perfian  feverity, 
than  we  are.    The  becoming  referve,  the  houfhold-virtuei 

*  Deftoor,  a  title  of  dignity  among  the  Biagi.  Htdb  writes  it  Deftv, 
and  £iys  there  was  one  of  them  orer  the  prieils  of  erery  prorince*  NoU 
1^^  the  Tranflator. 
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€^  our  mother's,  are  the  fubje£U  of  ridicule ;  and  the  wo- 
mens  apartments  have  loft  that  air  of  inviolable  fanfiity, 
that  ufed  to  furround  them.  An  eternal  round  of  trifling 
pleafures  leaves  no  room  for  improvement  or  refledion ; 
weakens  the  nobler  Acuities,  and  expofes  the  mind  to  any 
impreffions.  Hence  ridiculous  fears,  impotent  paffions* 
extravagant  defires,  and  a  long  train  of  follies  too  often 
ending  in  vice  and  infamy. 

At  Taoces  thou  wilt  meet  with  none  of  this  riot  and 
impertinence ;  all  here  is  calm  and  natural :  the  manners 
of  the  laft  age,  fet  off  by  the  elegance  of  ours.  Make 
hafte  then,  and  join  in  our  converfations ;  they  are  imper- 
.  feSt  without  thee.  As  foon  as  ever  the  ftate  of  Graeciaa 
politics  can  fpare  thee,  throw  thyfelf  at  the  feet  of  Ar- 
TAXERXES,  difpatch  the  laft  bufmefs  before  the  council  of 
feven,  and  begin  thy  retirement  with  us.  For  think  not, 
we  will  fufFer  the  improvements,  thou  art  proJe£ting  at 
thy  Lydian  farms,  to  engrofs  thee.  Here  I  can  promife 
you  an  ab folate  liberty  of  enjoying  your  friends,  or  your 
own  reveries ;  people,  who  will  receive  you  chearfiiUy^ 
not  purfue  you  impertinently;  and  a  moft  attentive  audience 
to  every  circumftance  of  your  negotiations,  and  the  greateft 
>yonders  of  your  travels. 
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LETTER        CLXVIL 


CiXANDiit  to  Ha&bahal  of  SidcMiy    admind  of  the 

Pcffim  gallies.    From  Athens. 

I  DO  faontr  handy  d&t  by  die  favour  of  our  gndaon 
■Mnwrdi  diott  wot  pronoled  to  die  diftinguiflicd  nnk, 
vhidi  diou  jiow  lK)Ucft  in  hb  fervicey  than  I  deter- 
woed  to   coogratuhfie    thee  in  the    moft    affediooaKe 


Mj  private  firiendfhip  and  gratkudb  for  Ae  bravtrj, 
^riitch  thoM  once  exertedll  in  refcuing  me  with  thy  fingle 
trifcnie  out  of  the  hands  of  that  terror  of  the  Mediler- 
laneaBy  the  pirate  Sostratus,  oblige  me  not  to  be  fiknt 
on  this  occafion.  But  my  seal  (ot  the  honour  and  fiifecy 
of  the  empire^  and  my  thorough  convidion>  how  much  thy 
advancement  will  contribute  towards  both^  raider  the  fiitis« 
£iSien  I  take  in  it  more  meritorious,  by  heightening  it  from 
a  focial  into  a  public  virtue.  Let  me  firft,  like  a  good  fubjcS, 
applaud  the  wifilom  of  Artaxerxes,  who,  inftead  of 
following  the  two  numerous  precedents  of  former  reigns, 
in  throwing  away  fo  important  a  poft  upon  fome  upftart 
favourite,  as  the  price  of  court- ferviUty  and  mean  arts,  or 
an  indolent  prince  of  die  blood,  ruled  by  men  of  worfe 
principles,  but  more  difcerhment,  thanhimfelf,  has,  <mthe 
contrary,  filled  it  with  the  ableft  and  moft  adive  navsl 
pficer  in  his  dominionst 
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It  is  from  thy  firmnefs  and  experience,  valiant  Har- 
BAHAL,  that  I  expefi  a  very  confiderable  reform  in  die 
management  of  our  fleets.  Thy  duty  to  thy  fovereign  calls 
upon  theC)  not  to  fufFer  bis  fervice  to  be  negleded  in  the 
manner  it  has  hidierto  been.  Thy  parts  and  knowledge 
win  fuggeft  the  fitteft  methods  of  improvement ;  and  the 
genius  of  the  prefent  vigorous  adminiftradon  will  ena* 
ble  thee  to  carry  them  into  execution  with  fpirit  and 
-cffeu* 

I  have  often  been  offended  at  that  fevere  and  incon* 
venient  pra£tice,  which  prevails  as  well  in  manning  our 
fleets,  as  recruiting  our  armies ;  I  mean  that  of  forcing  the 
rude  inhabitants  of  the  villages  to  enlift  themfelves  upon 
any  exigency,  and  driving  them  in  chains  on  board  the 
(hips,  which  are  thus  filled  with  unfldlfiil,  ufeleis,  and 
difcontented  failors,  ready  either  for  mutiny,  or  flight; 
wfailft  the  provinces  are  drained  of  thofe,  whofe  induftry 
ihould  enrich  the  foil  with  tillage,  and  adorn  the  face  of  it 
with  plantations. 

Another  great  and  growing  evil  in  our  fleets  has  beei| 
a  remiflihefs  of  difcipline.  I  have  heard  fuch,  as  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  tranfa£lions  of  that  time,  complain, 
that,  during  the  long  war  againft  the  Greeks,  many  in- 
ftances  were  notorious,  where  the  commanders  had  failed 
in  their  duty,  had  fled  before  an  inferior  force,  abandoned 
the  merchants  under  their  convoy  to  the  enemy,  and  mifled 
the  moft  favourable  opportunities  of  a(EHng ;  and  yet  not  the 
leafl  punifliment  enfued,  and  fcarce  the  flight  diigrace  of  a 
reprimand  was  infli&ed  upon  the  offenders. 

I  am  afraid,  the  rufl  and  inadi  vity  of  peace  has  not  much 
contributed  towards  the  necefiary  work  of  reformation  in 
thefe  particulars.    I  have  heard,   that  many  oflicers  have 
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arrived  at  preferment  in  the  gallles,  which  diou  com- 
mandeftr  whofe  names,  in  times  of  danger  and  adioo, 
would  not  have  been  heard  of.  Let  it  be  thy  care  to  an- 
fwer  the  expectations  of  the  pubh'c,  by  diicountenanciiig 
fuch  abufes.  Supprefs  the  burdenibme  method,  in  which 
the  numbers  of  the  fhips  companies  are  made  up,  by  crcft- 
ing  nurferies  for  feamen,  and  inviting  them  by  rewards 
and  good  treatment  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Repre- 
fent  with  a  decent  boldnefi  to  the  miniftiyi  when  improper 
advancements  are  meditated ;  nor  be  afraid  of  lofing  an 
intereft  in  the  inner  palace,  which  will  be  amply  repaid  to 
thee  in  the  affeSion  of  the  (ailors,  the  efteem  of  diewordqr 
and  difinterefted,  and  the  weight  thou  muft  at  laft  acquire 
in  the  councils  of  thy  prince. 

Excufe,  my  gallant  friend,  the  freedom  I  have  taken  in 
offering  my  fentiments,  inconiiderable  as  they  are,  upon 
matters,  which  have  occafionally  fallen  under  myobfer- 
vation,  and  in  which  thou  haft  been  converfant  diy  whole 
life.  But  the  example  I  have  before  my  eyes  of  this  re- 
public, which  merely  by  the  ftrength  of  its  naval  force 
has  raifed  itfelf  to  fuch  an  envied  height  of  reputation  and 
power,  muft  frequently  turn  the  attention  of  a  thinking 
man  to  fpeculations  of  this  nature,  and  may,  perhaps,  ex- 
cite thy  curiofity  to  know,  what  remarks  my  long  refi- 
dence  here  has  enabled  me  to  make  on  the  advantages, 
which  Athens  has  fecured  to  herfelf  by  the  extent  of  her 
commerce,  and  the  prote^on  of  her  floating  bulwarks. 

♦  The  former  was,  before  this  wau*  broke  out,  in  h 
flourifbing  a  condition,    that  fcarce  a  merchant-fhip  of 

*  Maoy  of  the  obreiTation&  b  the  following  part  of  this  letter  are  ooo- 
fitmed  by  Xtsv or  son  in  hU  tra^  9tfi  «r»x<7W«c  uid  rntfi  wifm. 
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any  of  the  neighbouring  ftates  navigated  diefe  feas,   with- 
out  taking  the  Piraeeus  in   her   voyage;   and  not  only 
found  the  readieft  and  heft  vent  for  her  own  cargo,  but 
replaced  it  either  with  the  native  commodities  of  the  plzccj 
oil,  honey,  and  corn,  or  thofe  of  foreign  countries,  which 
are  always  laid  up  in  die  well-ftored  magazines  of  its 
traders.     Nor  need  I  mention  how  much,  by  the  univerfal 
refort  of  foreigners,  the  Athenians  have  enriched  their  pe- 
culiar dialect,  above  the  reft  of  Cxreece,  with  the  choiccft 
and  nK)ft  fignificant  expreiSons,  without  debafing  its  pu- 
rity and  elegance  by  the  mixture.     Their  correfpondence 
with  Sicily,   Cyprus,   and  the  coafts  of  Ada  Minor,  has 
always  fupplied  them  with  plenty  and  variety  of  the  beft 
proviiions  at  no  extravagant  rates.     A  more  extraordinary 
circumftance,  which  I  cannot  help  adding  under  this  head, 
is,  that  Athens  is  the  only  ftate  in  Greece,  or  any  other 
country  I  know  of,  where  a  general  opulence  enables  even 
the  lower  kind  of  people  to  live  with  eafe  and  convenience, 
and  that  chiefly  by  the  frequency  of  public  facrifices,  at 
which  large  doles  of  flefh  and  bread  are  diftributed  to  the 
poor,  and  the  number  of  edifices,  as  baths,  ^ymnafia,  &c* 
ere£led  at  the  public  charge  for  the  ufe  of  all  the  citizens. 
And  notwithftanding  the  unavoidable  inconveniences,  with 
which  commerce,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  it,  muft  al- 
ways be  embarrafled,  during  a  ftate  of  hoftillity  between  na- 
tion and  nation,  it  may  eafily  be  proved,  that  the  Peloponne- 
fian  trade  and  navigation  have  fuifered  in  an  infinitely  larger 
proportion  than  the  Athenian,  by  the  continuance  of  this 
breach.     For  fince  the  a£iion  at  Pylus,  the  fleets  of  the 
latter  are  mafters  of  the  fea  without  controul,  and  not 
only  fuperior  to  the  fcattered  fquadrons   of  the   enemy, 
but  numerous  enough  to   prote^  their  own  commerce, 
and  interrupt  their  rivals ;   and,   what  is  of  the  higheft 
confequence,  to  oblige  even  neutral  powers  to  carry  on  an 
almoft  exclufive  traffic  with  this  republic,  and  not  to  ex* 
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port  their  naval  ftores,  or  the  procluSs  of  their  looms  and 
dieir  mines,  without  its  knowledge  and  confent. 

Another  principal  and  diftinguifhing  fuperiority,  which 
Ac  naval  ftrength  of  the  Athenians  has  afforded  them 
through  die  whole  courfe  of  die  war,  and  which  alone 
has  proved  fufficient  to  diiconcert  die  beft-framed  pro- 
je£b  of  their  adverfiuies,  is,  diat  whenever  the  allies  have 
taken  die  fureft  mediod  of  diftreffing  them,  by  laying  wafte 
Atdca,  invefting  its  metropolis,  and  obliging  die  proprie- 
tors of  the  land  to  cry  out  for  a  peace,   an  Athenian  fleet 
has  never  failed  to  prevent  the  bad  confequences  of  dieir 
defigns,    by  keeping  their  maritime  places   in  perpetual 
alarm,  haraffing  die  coafts,  perhaps  feizing  an  important 
poft,  (as  they  have  done  this  year  in  Laconia,)  and  obliged 
the  enemies,  before  their  troops  had  made  any  progrefi, 
to  recal  them  for  their  own  defence ;  infomuch,  that,  all 
circimiftances  confidered,  though  particular  perfons  have 
fuffered  by  captures,  and  the  owners  of  the  foil  been  con- 
fiderably  impoveriihed,  the  Athenians  having  been  able  to 
fupport  their  trade,  and  to  obtain  feveral  fignal  advantages, 
particularly  one  this  fummer,    which  is  pretty  decifive, 
may  be  laid  to  weigh  heavieft  in  the  balance  of  Greece; 
and  unlefs  they  make  the  objeft  of  the  war  more  extenfive 
than  diey  can  well  take  in,  or  feel  die  influence  of  Perfia 
in   the  oppofite  fcale,  muft,    in  all  human    probability, 
come  out  of  it  with  an  increase  both  of  reputation  and 
territory. 

I  might  carry  this  fpeculation  ftill  further,  and  aflert, 
that  were  die  feat  of  the  Athenian  government  and  their 
naval  ftrength  transferred  from  the  condnent  into  a  neigh- 
bouring ifland,  (though  of  no  greater  extent  and  fruitful- 
nefs  dian  Attica)  their  power  would  be  efteemed  twice  as 
confiderable.    For  not  to  infift  upon  the  additional  fecu- 
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rity  againft  conqueft  and  invaiion,  which  would  refult  from 
the  Tea's  being  dieir  barrier  on  all  fides,  it  would  entirely 
remove  the  greateft  danger,  to  which  the  republic  is  ex* 
pofed  in  its  prefent  fitoatton ;  for  thefe  yearly  devaftadons 
are  the  grounds  of  perpetual  animofities  in  one  part  of  the 
citizens  againft  the  other.     The  owners  of  the  land,  and 
their  tenants,  (a  very  ufeful  and  confiderable  part  of  the 
community)  fee  their  lands  ravaged,   their  forms  laid  in 
ruins,    and  their  families  deprived  of  fubfiftence,  by  the 
frequent  incurfions    of   the   Peloponnefians ;    whilft   the 
trierarchs  and  land  officers  are  enriching  themfelves  with 
the  plunder  of  the  enemy,   and  from  die  prote£lion  afForded 
to  trade,   the  Piraeeus  is  crowded  with  the  vefTels  of  its 
opulent  merchants,  either  carrying  out  the  commodides  of 
Athens,  or  bringing  back  diofe  of  other  countries  in  re- 
turn.   The  land-holders  being  therefore  with  good  reafon 
weary  of  the  continuance  of  the  war,   are  reproached  by 
the  oppofite  party  with  wifhing  well  to  the  arms  of  La- 
cedaemon.     The  cafe  would  be  infinitely  worfe,   if  the 
jdlies  were  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  any  confiderable 
fortrefs  in  Atdca,  which  by  an  unaccountable  mifconduft 
they   have   not  hitherto   attempted.     The  internal  feuds 
might  then  rife  fo  high,  as  to  become  really  dangerous  to 
the  flate ;  the  clamours  of  peace  almoft  at  any  rate  mufl 
increafe ;   and  whilft  foreign  aiSftance  might  be  fo  eafily 
called  in  by  thofe,   who  difliked  the  proceedings  of  the 
m^ority,  the  occafion  would  be  invidng  to  fuch  as  were  de- 
termined to  riik  the  public  fafety  for  the  fidce  of  gratifying 
their  own  revenge. 

The  condufion  from  what  I  have  beea  faying  is  evi- 
dent, that  an  Infular  fituation  would  go  to  the  root  of  this 
increafing  evil,  and  tend  to  unite  the  two  jarring  interefts, 
in^ch  unhappily  prevail  at  the  prefent  jun£hire  within 

rou  JL  G  g 
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die  vaiLi  of  Arfrt.    What  ks  been  already  achraocd, 

that  without  an  cz* 
Sdt  obuiuoi^  the  rcveanes  of  Perfia 
wand  oBscr  iai£:  a  icct  ahk  to  TcnhiTe  a  battle  for  the 
empire  a£dze  fea^  thco^  tfatj  vac  aD  cnmloycd  id  dot 
ic^Ie  tExriccL  It  k  caoftaat  ptadkc,  aad  variety  of  ma- 
rlcnxe  anpIcvoKB^  that  jptodaces  a  hardy  and  oumefais 
breed  of  Uilors^  of  ezpencnced  and  gaOant  oBtcau  It  is 
cade  aicne^  vindi  can  impoMre  iia:val  archtte£faire  by  ex- 
:ing  dxc  mgcomty  of  able  fliipfvrigfats  and  aitificersi 
keeping  tbeaa  ia  conftMl  hwfinrfc  Without  the  de- 
tiisy  wmck  trade  occa&ws  die  magaaines  will  never 
he  iitBssaaij  iaimOktA  wish  rcgiular  fuppUes  of  militaxy 
feres^  aod  other  nanl  pnwiiioaS)  to  repair  a  defieat,  or 

Frtnn  d^e  ftcrt  hiois  6gacioos  Harbahai^  I  leave 
k  S7  taj  juu^TBent  to  pronomce,  whedier  the  nioft  poivtr- 
jad  uid  weiildiT  Monuch  muft  ever  think  of  efbbliihing, 
his  ocminicn  oa  the  foods,  imle&  he  firft  encourages,  for 
a  kng  cxTurte  cf  years,  the  arts  of  peace,  naTigatioo,  and 
ccTiBmerce.  If  tn  anr  future  thnes  fcfne  enterprizing  prince 
giouU  aruir>  and  after  his  utmoft  efforts  flatter  himfelf  with 
luviiT^  cimtfd  £>  prepefterous  a  fcheme  into  pradice^  be 
allured,  his  iniaginaf y  empire  over  that  fickle  dement  wiO 
ink  oQ  cbe  ii^  reverfe  of  fortune,  and  in  its  duratioa  re- 
femble  the  trac&orr  inied  of  the  MypanisS  which  out' 

lives  not  the  day  of  its  n^vity.    FarewdL 

P. 


•  A  nrtr  in  Sancaiia,  now  called  the  Bq^. 
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LETTER      CLXVIII, 


Clbander  to  Smerdis. 

.  IF  the  religion  of  Perfia  wanted  any  other  recommcn^ 
dation,  than  its  agreeablenefs  to  the  genuine  and  uncor- 
nipted  dictates  of  reafon ;  if  it  required  any  comparifon  with 
others,  to  fhew  its  fuperiority)  and  fet  ofF  its  excdlence 
to  advantage,  I  know  of  none,  that  would  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  better,  dian  the  Athenian.  The  one  is  a  fteady  and 
uniform  plan,  wherein  the  notion  of  one  fupreme  being, 
the  eflential  duties  that  flow  from  thence,  and  the  fame 
fcheme  of  religious  fervice,  have  been  kept  pure  and  un* 
changed  through  a  fucceffion  of  many  ages.  The  other 
is  always  in  an  unfettled  and  fluduadng  ftate,  ever  in- 
creafing  the  catalogue  of  its  divinities,  and  confequendy 
altering  the  ceremonial  of  its  worfhip.  For  the  religious 
inftitutions  of  Athens  have  all  along  been  conformable  to 
die  cuftoms,  and  gone  dirough  the  gradual  refinements  of 
civil  life ;  and  befides  her  fingular  complai&nce  in  adopt- 
ing the  Gods  of  all  odier  countries,  with  whom  (he  has 
any  intercourfe,  (he  finds  fi-equent  occafions  of  admitting 
new  ones  of  her  own  by  a  folemn  a£t  of  the  great 
council. 

Whether  their  minds  here  are  not  enough  enlarged  to 
have  any  notion  of  a  Deity,  whofe  comprehcnfive  view 
can  take  in  the  whole  compafs  of  the  creation,  and  whofe 

G  g  2 
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power  can  n^ulate  all  die  various  parts  of  natnre;  orwhe* 
tber  cliej  think,  that  die  adaiiniftratkn  of  lb  raft  and  a- 
tenfive  a  province  muil  diiquiet  the  mind,  and  tfimtnifli 
the  happine^  of  any  being ,  however  diis  be,  diej  diyide 
the  government  of  the  worid  amoi^  a  number  of  tutdary 
divinities,  each  of  which  exercifes  a  kind  of  local  jurif> 
didion,  and  prefldes  with  uncontrouled  and  independent 
authority  over  his  own  particular  diftrid.  As  each  has  a 
peculiar  mode  of  woHhip,  his  proper  fet  of  minifters,  and 
diftinguilhing  catalc^e  of  rites,  their  interefts  are  happOy 
kept  feparate,  and  they  fubfiit  without  ^y  interfering  or 
enmity.  Each  religious  fyftem,  circumfcribed,  as  it  were, 
within  die  orb  of  its  own  influence,  has  no  malign  afpcd 
towards  any  other ;  but  their  refpe&ive  votaries,  fiuis£ed 
with  die  free  exercife  of  die  fervice,  which  is  appointed  to 
be  paid  to  their  patron  God,  entertain  no  jealoufies  about, 
por  are  inclined  to  call  in  queftion,  the  pretentions  of  tbe 
left. 

But  however  confined  and  limited  in  their  audiority  the 
Athenians  fuppofe  diefe  pfefiding  powers  to  be,  dieyare 
carefiil  to  make  their  religious  apfJication  to  them  at  fbted 
times,  befides  fuch  feafons,  as  more  particularly  incline 
them  to  apply  for^their  a/HHance ;  for  they  think  nothiif 
happens  without  their  cognizance,  or  can  be  brought  to  a 
happy  ifliie  without  their  conciuxence.  Their  manner  of 
fupplicadng  is  with  green  boughs  of  laurel  or  olive  in  their 
(lands,  t^ivifled  round  with  wo<^,  and  with  garlands  on  their 
heads;  all  which  particularities  have  a  meaning,  but  too 
mjrftical  or  refined  to  be  entered  into.  The  poflure  of  tbe 
petitioner  is  different  on  diflferent  occafions ;  but  the  hu- 
mility of  it  is  fuited  in  fome  fort  to  the  greatneis  of  die 
difirefs  the  fupplicant  is  in,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Divinity 
They  (bmetimes  proflrate  themfdves  on  the  threfholds  of 
the  temples,  fpmeimes  with  reverential  awe  kifs  t|ie  fcc^ 
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or  embrace  the  knees ;  or,  if  they  are  more  fanguine  in 
tbeir  expe^tions  of  afliftance,  prefume  to  touch  the  chin 
or  cheeks  of  the  (acred  ftatues;  on  which,  as  they  are 
vifible  reprefentations  of  their  Deities,  intended  to  excite 
or  enliven  their  piety,  they  are  not  fparing  in  the  ornaments 
they  beftow,  either  as  to  the  nicenefs  of  the  workmanfliip, 
or  coftlinefs  of  the  materials. 

How  much  better,  if  any  images  or  outward  exhibitiona^ 
of  the  Deity  are  neceflary  in  our  devotional  exercifes ;  how 
much  more  fitted  to  heighten  our  admiration,  as  well  as 
inform  the  underftanding,  are  our  Mithriac  figures  i  For 
at  the  (ame  time,  that  they  make  a  more  magnificent  difplay 
of  the  divine  glory,  and  afford  a  more  proper  fymbol  of  his 
prefence  and  emblem  of  his  purity,  they  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  worfhippers,  and  ferve  to  imprint  on 
their  minds  a  general  knowledge  of  the  planetary  fyftem. 

Tlie  Athenians  are  very  particular,  both  in  their  public 
and  private  offices  of  devotion,  in  fpecifying  what  teftimo- 
nies  of  divine  power  they  are  defirous  of  obuining ;  and  on 
fome  occafions  they  mention  fuch  of  their  allies,  as  they 
wiih  may  (hare  y^ith  them  in  the  benefits  they  a(k  for.  But 
the  Spartans  are  more  humble  and  referved  in  their  pe- 
titions, modeftly  referring  all  events  to  the  wife  and  graci- 
ous di(i>o(al  of  their  Deities,  and  only  requeuing  in  general^ 
what  may  moft  promote  their  honour,  and  conduce  to  their 
happinefs. 

On  fome  important  and  interefting  occafions,  they  have 
public  fupplications  of  many  days  continuance  ^  during 
which,  as  they  are  devoted  wholly  to  religious  matters, 
bufinefe  of  every  other  kind  is  fu(pended«  At  thefe  times 
the  ftatues  of  ;he  Gods,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  inforouMl 
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with  fane  degree  of  kitcIligeBce,  are  often  fdaccd  on  bedi 
of  MBBrble  or  wtiod,  that  they  may  fliare  perfimally  in  the 
emtrtainaicnt  iaftitiited  to  their  hoBour.  When  they  are 
bcfec  with  any  imoiiiKBt  danger,  they  have  petitiomry 
hyeam,  ia  which  they  cdcbvate  the  glory  of  their  tutelary 
Deity,  and  then  iiwiie  him  to  refide  anioc^  them.  His 
arriTal  is  ulbered  in  with  great  fonn,  and  as  foon  as  their 
ififficulties  are  got  over,  his  departure  is  attended  with 
equal  ibiemmty.  When  they  are  befieging  the  cities  of 
their  neighboiirs,  they  have  particular  ferais  of  evocation 
to  draw  over  die  guardian  Gods  of  the  place  to  their  pauty. 
In  fbek  they  pnmiife  them  a  moft  honourable  reception ; 
and  anle6  diey  fbcceed  in  Ah  application,  diey  imagine  all 
endeavours  by  fraud  or  force  will  be  ineffedual. 

Some,  who  pretend  to  a  nearer  intercourfe  with  the 
Gods,  offer  their  petitions  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Thefe 
words,  they  afSnn,  have  a  natural  meaning,  and 
were  the  original  language  of  mankind ;  but  dieir  in- 
tention is  doubdeft  to  prafiife  upon  the  credulous  and  un- 
wary vulgar,  who  are  apt  to  receive  with  the  more 
reverence  what  they  are  not  id>)e  to  uf)derftand. 

When  they  are  feated  on  die  hearth,  the  place  confecrated 
to  the  houfhold  of  Gods,  it  is  not  ufual  to  make  any  verbal 
rcquefts;  thrir  filence,  and  the  &dne&  of  their  garb,  the 
aflies,  and  the  humility  of  dicir  fituadon,  being  fuppofed  to 
ipeak  with  more  force  and  energy  of  perfuafion,  than  any 
expreffion  that  could  be  uttered.  In  cafes  of  extremity, 
the  petitioners  fomedmes  tear  their  hair  in  a  frandc  man- 
ner, and  ofller  it  to  die  Deity.  This  method  of  fuppiica- 
tion  is  thought  more  expreffive  of  their  diftrefs,  and  more 
likely  to  move  compaffion.  But  a  cuftom  prev^  at 
Sparta,  diat  I  can  hardly  mendon  without  indignadon  and 
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horror :  at  one  of  their  celebrated  feftivals  they  tear  the 
backs  of  their  youth  with  whips  before  an  altar  of  Diana  - 
and  think  the  blood,  that  is  (hed  by  diat  fevere  operation, 
acceptable  to  the  Goddefs.  Their  parents  are  ufually 
prefent  and  encourage  their  fons  to  bear  this  piece  of  pious 
difcipline,  with  a  refolution  worthy  of  a  Laconian  education* 
Is  •it  not)  venerable  Smerdis,  bringing  down  the  nature 
of  divine  beings  too  much  to  the  human  ftandard,  to  fup- 
pofe  them  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  mere  eameftnefs  and 
importunity  of  their  votaries  ?  But  to  imagine,  that  they 
exped  fuch  ads  of  unnatural  rigour,  or  are  pleafed  with  the 
mifery  of  their  creatures,  is  furely  to  affimilate  them  to 
tyrants,  and  pervert  the  goodnefs  and  ret^tude  of  their  dif- 
pofition  to  a  refemblance  with  the  bafeft  of  mankind. 

G. 
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LETTER 


C&XAxz>EK  to  Samton^ 


Lwft  vLJc^  js  ^or  aoi  Q^  ^crilaciog  is  cflecaKdlobc 
cs  iur  jzizi  c;irtrrty;*g3C£y  stdu  is  cf  CGurie  j^f^anV'^^l  with  the 
nn£  iuxSifitrT.     &j3t  k  fers  doc  dov  a>  be  confidoedi 

cf  meisi^s  gTfCr.t^  2rui  coi^zi  of  their  *l<T*«Mtj«r*  i  bat 
i-irfiwi  a»  2  ^Dd!D:£L,  Ka%^  cxpc^lj  to  conciliate  the  hmm 
cf  ±c  Gc<^  £zii  cst^i^  tb^m  to  be  a>ore  beartilj  in  the 
ioxrs:^  at  li^s,  wtsic  btdioivs  k.  \Micn  fimpie  cakes  and 
v^csTy  2DC  rrc  lijpccn-rBcioas  prod]t&5riocis  of  naoscy  vac 
cc?frriy  c^  rdiic:2rT  of  cacno^  was  not  liippofed  to  coofift 
K'  c7::cTi  Es  c!r^  i.il.«sf  of  dfef  rKin^  as  in  the  wjum  cmodaof 
ccAZTjrk^^  ^>£2rt,  Bvi!t  now  the  more  noble  and  coftlj  the 
cctbc^  jc^  tne  ooce  likdlj  it  b  tboiigbt  to  anfwcr  the  puqxife 
of  iq£r3d2£r!^  thie  doaor;  aod  tberdbre  k  is  not  to  be 
vccidfr^  M,  if  chtde  rdi^KNts  eaertaiumcuts  are  often  far- 
sz^2kii  ooc  vrkh  the  utmo^  luxury  and  pralufioa  of  cxpcnce. 


1  :!3e  rerj  2!tzn>  oa  wriicb  their  ^criiices  are  madei  re- 
tara  rocLing  cf  di!C  praHcr2l  pLinnds.  They  were  at  firft 
oclNt  ILrik  hzii^  d  earth  or  tur^  (et  apart  for  <he  Cxrcd 
u&;r,  br  a  £iaI2  Ifji^dcifL  But  tbe  confccratioiiS  are  now 
bccoc!::^  a  nx&tcr  of  gicat  coft  and  oilcntation  ;  and  they  rua 
inCD  the  grazdi  extrar^anci^  of  £uicy  in  the  ftiudure  of 
tbexn,  as  to  tbe  E^ure  in  which  thcj  are  made,  the  materiak 
cf  whivh  thqr  coQiIil,  and  the  ornaments  by  wfaidi  diey  ar^ 
ditlin^^^iifhcd. 
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If  any  one  ihould  judge  of  the  ftate  of  religion  at  Adiens 
by  the  number  of  its  altars,  he  could  not  fail  of  receivii^ 
impreffions  very  much  in  favour  of  dieir  piety.  For  not 
only  the  temples,  and  mountains,  and  facred  groves  abound 
widi  them,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  place  of  c(hi- 
courfe,  whether  for  bufinefs,  amufement,  or  exercife,  in 
die  fields  and  walks,  the  highwajrs  and  hippodrome;  (b 
that  fome  of  them  are  always  at  hand  for  die  civil  purpofes 
of  ratifyii^  private  alliances,  or  public  treades;  and  who- 
ever is  in  a  fit  of  devodon,  or  cafe  of  difficulty,  can  hardly 
ever  want  an  immediate  opportunity  of  explaining  his  wants, 
or  expreffing  his  gradtudc. 

One  circumfhmce,  inviolably  obferved  ia  the  fituation 
of  them,  is  peculiar  enough.  Such  as  are  confecrated  to 
the  coeleflial  Gods,  are  raifed  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  \  and  fuch  as  are  appropriated  to  the  infernal  ones, 
are  funk  bdow  it;  the  number  of  fteps,  by  which  the  ap- 
proach is  made  to  every  one,  exa£Uy  marking  out  the  rank 
and  dignity,  which  each  particular  Deity  holds  in  their 
ritual. 

They  draw  near  to  thefe  (acred  places,  as  being  in  fome 
fecret  and  inexplicable  manner  the  fuppofed  abode  of  dieir 
Divinides,  with  the  utmoft  veneradon ;  and  fome  remark- 
able flrokes  of  divine  refentment  have  fallen  upon  fuch,  as 
have  been  daring  enough  to  omit  the  leaft  dtde  of  this  re* 
ligious  obfervance.  One  was  faid  to  have  been  ftnick  with 
lightning,  not  long  ago,  for  prefuming  to  approach  an  altar 
of  Jupiter  with  unwafhed  hands.  Slaves,  perfons  of 
immoral  lives,  or  bafe  birth,  are  entirely  excluded  from 
them,  except  in  Hbrcules's  temple  at  Cynofarges,  where 
fome  indulgence  is  fhewn  to  the  lafl  upon  a  very  reafonable 
account,  becaufe  that  God  himfelf  lay  under  no  fmall  fuf- 
picion  of  illegidmacy. 
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The  jpntter  of  their  bctifices  hat  always  bad  a  near 
afifiity  to  the  diflnerent  methods  of  livings  that  obcained  is 
different  ages  ;  though  the  bcft  and  choiceft  of  every  kioi 
h  with  great  care  feleded  ibr  diefe  religious  uies.  Of  hodi 
which  practices  a  very  eafy  and  obvious  account  may  be 
given ;  for  men  have  been  generaBy  (o  partial  in  their  own 
fevour^  ai  to  ia^gine,  that  the  Gods  would  be  beft  pleaid 
wfdi  fiich  diingSy  as  give  moft  fieabue  to  tfacmfelvcs;  ad 
thofe  befides^  who  are  concerned  in  this  a&  of  worihipi 
bsve  always  a  certain  portion  of  the  offering  aiEgned  to 
them,  and  (hare  with  the  Gods  in  the  entsrtainment.  For 
the  fame  reafon  perhaps  it  is,  that  cups  are  always  to  be 
prefented  full,  it  being  efteemed  irreverent  to  allot  any  thing 
for  the  Gods,  that  is  not  pttfoEt  in  its  kind ;  though  wine 
was  for  a  long  time  excluded  from  their  bcrificial  fath 
through  at  conceit,  whidb  die  multitude  tuKT  entertained,  of 
its  profanenefs,  On  account  of  die  vine's  having  fprung  frooi 
the  blood  of  the  Titans.  At  Sparta  indeed,  where  diey  lis 
leis  nice  in  what  thqr  eat,  they  are  left  fcniputaus  b  niM 
they  oiFer, 

At  what  time  living  creatures  came  to  be  flain,  as  proper 
o&rings  to  the  Gods,  is  not  a  fetded  point ;  as  it  is  far 
from  being  a  &tisfa£lory  one,  why  fhey  were  ifadn  at  all. 
But  the  true  caufe  and  date  of  this  ufiige,  as  well  as  I  csn 
learn  from  converiadon,  or  written  memorials,  (eem  to  kf 
that  they  began  to  be  in  u&  as  (acrifices,  foon  after  dief 
were  in  efteem  as  food.  The  connexion  between  Atk 
things  I  have  hinted  at  above.  The  labourii^  ox  ¥ras  in- 
deed for  fome  dme  fpared  at  Athens ;  but  importunate  ap- 
petite at  laft  prevailed,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  flefli  was  an 
overmatch  for  every  confideradon  of  ufe  or  gradtude; 
though  a  ftrange  cuftom,  which  yet  prevails  here,  fecms  to 
fliew,  that  the  Athenians  are  in  fome  doubt  as  to  the  faiw« 
fiilneis  of  this  practice  -,  for  the  perfon,  who  has  killed  die 
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vi<5Hm,  immediately  retires,  and  leaves  the  axe  behind  him^ 
to  be  proceeded  againft  in  a  judicial  way,  as  being  moft 
concerned  in,  and  anfwerable  for  the  guilt  of  the  adion^ 

The  Athenians  ofFer  facrifices  in  return  for  benefits 
received,  as  well  as  in  expectation  of  receiving  them.  As 
to  the  kind  of  diefe  offerings,  each  Deity  has  his  favourite 
and  confecrated  animal.  Their  reafons  for  fuch  appropria- 
tions are  fomedmes  intelligible ;  but  diey  run  generally  into 
infinite  fubtilty  and  refinement.  Some  regard  is  likewife 
had  to  the  circumftances  of  the  offerer,  and  the  folemnity 
of  the  occafion }  from  the  pomp  of  the  hecatomb,  ufed 
commonly  to  diffinguifh  the  inauguration  of  kings,  or  tri- 
umphant return  of  conquerors,  to  the  beggar's  cheap  and 
humble  acknowledgment  by  only  kiifing  his  right  hand. 
But  I  have  fometimes  fmiled  at  the  expenfive  and  oftenta- 
tious  gratitude  of  one  of  our  Grecian  philofophers,  who 
facrificed  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  to  the  Gods,  for  the 
extraordinary  aififtance  he  had  received  in  the  difcovery  of  a 
geometrical  propofition. 

How  much  more  agreeable  to  good  fenfe  and  the  nature 
of  things  was  the  original  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  Athens 
in  her  religious  worfliip,  than  after  all  her  boafted  advances 
in  arts  and  politene(s !  How  much  more  conformable  to 
that  religion,  over  which  thou  prefideft  with  fo  great  faith* 
fulnefs  and  dignity !  which  teaches  us,  that  whatever  or 
whenever  we  eat,  we  (hould  oiFer  up  a  fmall  part  of  it  to  the 
fupreme  Being,  out  of  a  dutiful  fenfe  of  his  bounty,  and 
fupplicate  his  forgivenefs  for  the  liberty  v/e  take  in  applying 
his  creatures  to  our  own  fupport  and  prefervation* 

G. 
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LETTER       CLXX. 


Smerdis  to  Celandbr. 

THE  Greeks,  Clkander,  are  in  our  armies,  and 
fleets.  They  traffic  in  all  our  provinces,  and  the 
court  itfelf  is  not  free  from  them.  I  think  I  find  now 
smcTthen  a  Perfian  tinctured  by  their  converfation.  In  dif- 
courfe  with  a  friend,  who  is  not  the  ftrifteft  obfervcr 
of  our  religion  and  laws,  I  was  amazed  to  hear  him  (ay, 
he  thought  himfelf  under  obligation  to  be  virtuous, 
diough  die  blefled  Oromasdes  had  promifed  no  reward 
to  virtue.  I  declare  to  thee,  the  fentiment  was  fo  new  to 
me,  that  I  did  not  know,  whether  to  commend  the  difin- 
tereftednefs  that  appeared  in  it,  or  condemn  the  felf- 
fufficiency  of  it,  and  the  negle^lit  difcovered  to  the  bounty 

ofOROMASDES. 

^<  The  great  rule,  (aid  he,  of  right  and  wrong  is 
obvious  to  all ;  every  fociety  fuppofes  its  members  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  builds  its  laws  thereupon.  He  who 
will  deny,  that  anions  are  diftinguifhable  into  honeft, 
brave,  generous,,  and  their  contraries,  abjures  his  rea- 
fon ;  the  ufe  of  which  is  no  other  than  to  enable  him  to 
diftinguifh  diings,  as  diey  are  in  nature;  and  the  man, 
who  would  ftrip  himfelf  naked,  and  ba(k  in  the  funfhine 
for  coolnefs,  or  lie  down  upon  a  pointed  rock  for 
eafe,  a£b  as  wifely  and  properly,  as  he,  who  would  count 
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it  die  lame  to  give  an  hungry  per(bn  bread,  or  a 
ftone;  or  to  in&iSt  ftripes  upon  the  innocent,  and  die 
guilty.  The  rule  is  eafy  and  undeniable ;  to  follow  it 
is  to  z€t  our  proper  part ;  to  negle£t  -it,  is  to  deny  our 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  all  things :  it  is  a  rule,  which 
Oromasdes  has  not  made  for  the  government  of  our 
a^ons,  but  purfued  it  in  his  own.  Before  creation,  he 
comprehended  in  his  view  the  cxzQ,  image  of  all  things, 
diough  not  yet  in  being;  matter  with  all  its  variety  of 
forms,  relations,  and  efFedls;  animal  appetites,  and  ra- 
tional powers.  In  this  vaft  idea  of  innumerable  parts,  he 
perceived  fome  fit  for  ends,  which  others  were  not ;  that 
infinite  ufe  and  beauty  would  refult  from  the  coalefcence 
of  thefe,  and  the  reparation  of  thofe.  As  an  ingenious 
artift  in  contriving  a  curious  machine  examines  and  re-. 
jtSts  the  imperfe£l  fchemes,  that  occur  to  him,  till  he 
can  coUedl  from  amongft  diem  the  true  model  to  work 
upon.  Thus  the  almighty  Artificer  fubmitted  to  work, 
according  to  the  relations  which  things  muft  bear  one  to 
another ;  univerfal  nature  was  copied  from  a  model  in  the 
divine  mind,  in  which  we  can  obferve  no  blemifli,  becaufe 
order  was  there  preferred  to  confufion^  and  truth  to  incon* 
fiftency. 

After  creation  commenced  the  moral  ceconomy  of  die 
Deity,  which,  according  to  the  feme  rule  of  truth,  will 
find  an  exaiA  recompence  for  the  virtuous,  and  a  fuit- 
able  vengeance  for  the  wicked.  But  vrfiy  ?  is  it  not  be- 
caufe  this  is  treating  human  a£Uons  condignly;  and  the 
divine  wifdom  cannot  milapply  its  rewards?  The  truly 
wife  man  then  looks  upon  a£tions  in  the  (ame  light  with 
God;  he  confiders  virtue  as  diftinguifhed  in  nature 
from  vice,  and  thinks  it  amiable  enough  to  be  followed 
for  its  own  feke,  and  if  die  Almighty  recompence  fuch  a 
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condud^  he  accepts  diat  bouBty  widi  diankfiilne{%  whtdi 
was  no  motive  to  his  anions.  To  follow  a  reward,  and 
to  follow  virtue,  are  to  him  things  widely  different;  the 
purfuit  of  this  is  ever  honourable,  and  founded  in  rea- 
fon ;  the  other  is  no  more  than  felf-intereft  and  cun- 
ning, the  bafeft  motives  for  the  guidance  of  a  reafonaUe 


creature.** 


<<  My  friend,  faid  I,  I  confeis  it  is  die  curied  Ahu- 
MAN  alone,  the  author  of  mifrule,  who  would  confouiid 
truth  and  £dfbood,  light  and  draknefs ;  who  would  make 
his  fway  univer&l  by  diflblving  the  ties  of  virtue,  which 
unite  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Oromasdcs. 
He  indeed  obferves  this  rule  of  truth  through  all  his 
works;  for  his  wiidom  exhibits  it  to  his  view,  and  ap- 
proves it,  and  nothing  can  divert  him  from  a£Ung  according 
to  it.  But  furely  you  would  not,  widiout  any  far- 
ther inducements,  prefcribe  the  (ame  rule  to  man,  who 
would  find  fuch  difficulty  in  the  obfervance,  and  a  bias 
fo  frequently  to  decline  from  it.  And  ihould  we  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  virtuous  man,  at  the  hazard  of  all  his  io- 
terefts,  purfues  it  throughout;  will  not  this  extraordi- 
nary paradox  be  the  refult,  that  the  virtuous  man  excds 
his  Creator,  fince  he  governs  his  adions  by  the  fiune  com- 
mon rule,  but  with  greater  danger  and  difintereftednc&  ? 
A  dedudion  fo  clear,  and  at  the  (ame  time  fo  abfurd,  if 
fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  our  arguings  are  fomewhert 
falie. 

To  (ay  the  truth,  iuqppine(s  (b  clearly  toudies  every 
tieing,  that  it  muft  be  its  firft  concern.  Let  that  be 
(ecured,  (as  in  the  fupreme  Being  it  is  beyond  all  poffi- 
bility  of  change)  and  then  it  will  be  at  liberty  to  obierve 
the  beauty  and  force  of  this  law;  which  I  cannot  but 
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approve  in  its  own  xiatttrey  but  ihould  be  as  ridicu- 
lous to  purfue  to  my  own  miferjr,  as  a  poor  fBan  to 
Iquander  awaj,  out  of  an  afiteded  gcnerofity,  the  iiiiall 
means  neceilary  for  his  own  prefenration.  Difinterefted- 
neft  is  madnrft  in  a  creaturcy  who  has  conftant  intinui'* 
tions  of  his  miTery  and  weakneb;  and  unlefs  felf-pre- 
lenraticm  could  be  reconciled  with  the  rule  of  virtue,  this 
would  not  have  been  the  meafure  of  human  anions. 
We  truft  dierefbre,  diat  Oromasdes  will  not  let  us 
fufFer  for  our  adherence  to  virtue ;  but  that  we  (ball  be 
recompenfed  for  any  interruption  of  our  happine6  in  its 
purfuit.  Such  a  confidence  enables  us  to  BiSt  without  ap* 
prehendon,  and  brings  us  near  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  Deity,  whofe  happinefs  is  altogether  confiflent  with 
the  rule  of  his  anions.  As  a  philofopher  then  I  (hould 
think,  that  the  perfeft  law  of  truth  was  immediately, 
and  for  its  own  take,  regarded  by  the  Deity  alone  ;  and 
by  all  created  beings  through  him.  I  do  not  hereby  deny 
the  univerfality  of  this  law,  but  only  take  into  it  a  con- 
fideration  of  our  dependance  on  him,  whence  we  had 
our  being.  What  more  juft  than  this  ?  Nor  is  it  un- 
generous and  mercenary,  as  you  feem  to  think ;  for  I  would 
follow  virtue  fteadily,  while  I  might  with  tranquillity; 
and  when  I  could  not  do  this,  I  would  dill  follow  vir- 
tue, provided  you  will  let  me  afTure  myfelf,  (what  can- 
not be  excluded  from  the  mind  of  man)  that  my  con- 
duct is  approved  by  the  Deity,  and  that  he  will  fome  time 
vindicate  it  by  his  favour.  And  on  my  part,  to  fhew  all  the 
difmtereftednefs,  that  a  needy  creature  can  do,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  prefcribe  terms  to  him,  nor  afk  when,  or  where  : 
though  it  be  beyond  the  grave,  and  in  worlds  to  come,  I 
am  contented ;  and  thereby  fhew  a  generous  confidence  in 
my  Maker.'* 
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TUswasmyanrwer,  Cleands&$  and  I  confeft  I  knov 
no  better.  All  religion  is  declaredly  on  my  fide.  I 
diiflk  too  I  have  the  authority  of  all  legiflators  for  mj 
opinion  of  human  natnrey  who  do  not  exped  our  obedi- 
ence to  laws  without  promifii^  proportionaMe  adrantagek 
Matter  of  b&  ipeaks  aloud  for  me  on  every  fide ;  for 
where  do  we  meet  with  general  induftry,  connge,  aod 
Tirtues  of  every  ibrt,  but  under  the  proteAion  and  »• 
couiagement  of  a  good  monarchy  who  gives  us  reafbo  to 
beafiuredy  diat  our  beft  efforts  in  the  pnfiiceof  ourdnty 
win  be  followed  by  fbmediing  more  dian  die  mere  eoftj 
complacenccy  which  attends  it  I 
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LETTER        CLXXI. 


CleANDIR   CO  GOBRYAS. 

CHARICLES  arrived  here  laft  night  from  the  court 
at  Sufa,  and  put  into  my  hands  a  difpatch  from  thee> 
with  fome  charaders  inclofed,  which  I  fhall  not  fail 
to  make  ufe  of  in  any  thing,  that  requires  great  fecre- 
cy.  It  is  impoffible  for  me  to  exprefs  the  concern  and 
aftoniihment  I  felt,  whilft  I  read  the  account  thou  giveft 
me  of  the  king's  illnefs.  Every  melancholy  idea,  every 
fatal  confequence  crowded  at.  once  into  vn^  mind.  But 
how  greatly  vras  I  revived  by  the  furprizing  good  eflbft^ 
with  which  a  remedy  out  of  Hippocrates  was  admi- 
nifteredf  Alexias  well  deferves  the  honours  he  has 
received  from  the  courtiers,  who,  as  my  nephew  informs 
me,  were  preparing,  vriien  he  took  horfe,  to  congratulate 
the  king  upon  his  recovery. 

I  fympathize  with  thee,  noble  fcribe,  ia  thy  grief  for 
the  behaviour  of  Teriteuchmes.  It  is  fcarce  credi- 
ble, that  one,  wha  bore  the  moft  diftant  aff  iiity  to  Aee» 
much  lefs  one,  who  by  his  long  employitient  under  thee, 
had  opportunities  of  difcerning  the  frequent  proofs  thou 
givefl  of  fidelity,  and  an  unexampled  diAintereftednefs^ 
ihould  2&,  fb  corrupt,  b  vile'  a  part,  and  make  fb  xok* 

VOL.  ir.  H  h 
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grateful  a  return  to  all  thy  favours.  The  danger  to  my- 
felf  was  light,  I  aiTure  thee,  even  in  my  own  eftimation, 
when  compared  with  the  detriment,  which  the  king's  afBiirs 
muft  have  received,  had  his  pra£Uces  continued*  At  the  fame 
time  thy  friendly  care  oh  my  account  can  never  be  enough 
acknowledged. 

Surely  there  ^re  times,  when  ArImaKius  is  bufy  in 
fowing  the  feeds  of  treachery  amongfl  mankind,  and  pro^ 
modng  the  downfall  of  empires  by  internd  commotions. 
He  has  at  this  jundhire  infatuated  the  governors  of  Cyprus 
and  i^gypt,  and  dazzled  their  eyes  with  the  deludve  glare 
©f  royalty  and  independance^  f  •***♦*♦♦*♦ 
m  %  4^  4  *  defunt  catera4 

P. 


\  Mote  by  the  Tranilator.]  l^he  Jewiili  trandator  informs  as,  that 
the  original  has  in  this  place  received  foine  damage  from  fire,  fb  that  the 
remainder  of  this  important  diTpatch  h  become  aUolately  illegible.  He 
could  juftdifccrB  the  traces  of  letters  unlike  any  he  had  before  met  with, 
which  he  fuppofes  were  the  chaia^rs  mentioned  to  bare  been  fent  by 
CHAaicLBi,  probably  a  kind  of  cypher.  We  cannot  but  condole  with 
our  readers  oii  an  accident,  which  has  deprived  them  of  a  matetiil  ancc* 
dote  relating  to  the  above-mentioned  governors,  whole  intended  revolt  wat 
inall  likelihood  prt? ented  by  the  v^ance  and  induftry  of  Clbandbb  and 
his  patron ;  for  we  hear  no  more  of  it.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  the  learned 
Mbshobab,  in  the  grief  of  his  heart,  protefts,  that  he  would  willingly 
give  up  twice  the  number  of  pages  in  the  Talmud,  to  recover  thofe,  whicb 
mrt  defaced  in  hit  Perfian  MS« 

.Tkeaffidri  of  TBBiTBUciiMis,  from  the  wKnt  of  GoBBTAff't  letter 
to  which  Clbandbr  refers,  is  alio  very  obfcure.  Thus  much  appears^ 
that  he  was  a  relation  of  the  chief  fcribe,  who  had  been  employed  in  his 
dAce,  and  probably  intruded  tvith  aflairs  of  coUfeqOence;  and  that  he 
bdtrayed  what  pafled  through  his  hands  to  pTiB04f,  but  w«s  deteOed,  be« 
fort  his  tneachtry  had  produced  any  bad  effe^L  Thoic»  who  love  to  amuft 
UKmfelTCS  with  biftorical  pMallelsi  i^ay  compare  this  acddciK  wkh  mi 
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LETTER        CLXXU. 


Intapherkes  to  Oleander. 

WHILE  thou  art  perhaps  cxpc£ling  a  lively  defcrip- 
tion  from  the  pen  of  HydasPes  of  a  birth-day  folemni* 
ty,  I  alas!  Cleander,  am  inditing  a  letter  to  thee 
in  his  {lead,  which  muft  turn  upon  a  very  different 
fcene,  the  melancholy  obfequies  of  that  Hydaspes» 
our  amiable  friend.  Such  is  the  generofity  of  thy  na- 
ture, that  thou  wilt,  I  dare  fay,  lament  with  me  his  lofs, 
frc^  the  pureft  motives  of  a  difmterefted  friendfhip; 
whilft  thofe,  who  have  too  little  of  the  tender  paiSons 
in   their    conftitution,    to  be    much     afFe£ted   upon  the 

like  occaiions,  cannot   help  bellowing  a  tear  on  his  me- 
mory. 

The  laft  birth- day  of  Artaxerxes  was  celebrated 
with  more  than  ufual  pomp.  When  the  days  of  pub- 
lic audience  were  expired  (during  which  the  great  king  is 

H  h  2 


of  thf  ikmc  nature,  that  happened  to  a  very  ahle  minifter,  M.  Vfttf- 
aoT,  fecreury  of  (late  of  K.  Henrt  the  IVth  of  France.  Ni  lai 
01  l'Hosti,  his  god(bn,  and  firft  coromls,  took  a  bribe  of  1200  cr:wns 
per  annum  from  the  court  of  Spain,  to  giTe  them  advice  of  the  mall  fccret 
tranla^tionft  in  bis  mafter's  department.  After  having  continued  this  tral- 
terous  correfpondence  for  ibme  years,  he  was  difcovercd  in  a  very  odd  man- 
ner. The  whole  ftory,  which  is  a  carious  onr «  may  be  found  m  Sullt^s 
Memoirs,  Vol.,  IV* 
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taxtd  on  his  Qilcndid  throne  to  receiTe  the  addrefe  of 
his  frnps,  with  the  prdents^  that  are  (ent  finom  every 
pnniiKr  of  the  empire,}  then  all  that  numerous  muldtude, 
which  rcfort  to  Suia  upoa  thefe  occafionsy  were  feafted  in 
that  great  iqaare  called  die  court  of  the  garden  of  tbe 
king^s  palace  *.  Tlie  whole  ibleamity  was  condudcd  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  cuftoms,  which  are  well  fuited 
to  the  magmficencc  of  the  fupreme  Lord  of  the  Eaft. 
Bat  there  is  ooe  things  which  our  prdent  grief  (hould 
caufe  to  be  fcr  ever  haniflicd  from  thefe  public  rejoic- 
ii^s^  that  cz£e&,  which  has  been  thought  neceflary  to- 
cxprcfs  our  loplty  upon  fiich  occalions,  and  has  too  often 
proved  &tal  to  the  beft  and  moft  temperate  of  his  fub- 
jeds.  The  wiidom  of  A&taxerxes  has  long  fince  di£- 
avowed  that  ridiculous  priTilege^  which  he  thou^t  incon- 
iiftcnt  with  the  dignity  of  our  mooarchs^  that  of  drink- 
mg  immoderately  themfelves,  and  joining  in  the  Perfic 
<iaDoe  t  at  fiich  feafins.     But  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  this 

•  Wc  luLTC  s  the  fiia  dhap.  of  the  book  of  Eftfaer.  a  foO  deiaiptifli 
of  tbe  magnificcBce  Of  tbe  FcHUn  kings  upoo  tbeic  public  catcrtaiaments, 
Wc  read  of  white,  greca,  and  bloe  baspngs  fafined  wkb  coeds  of  fioc  lioca 
aad  pnrpkto  filverria^aBd  pillars  of  aurble ;  tbat  tbe  beds  were  of  gold 
and  £lvcr  npoa  a  paresient  of  red,  blae,  wbite,  and  black  maible ;  aod 
tkit  the  dnnkiBS  tcOcU  were  of  gold,  the  Teflols  bciag  dhreile  om&ob 
aaoihn  ;  jAd  royal  wioc  in  abnndancr,  aooording  to  tbe  Aate  of  tbe 
kinc.  Uc  lead  likcwifc  at  the  8th  Tcrie,  that  the  cuftooi  of  ooapelfii{ 
BMB  to  drink  tDorc  upon  iixfa  occaijoos,  than  voold  do  tbcm  good,  oas 
▼cry  much  diicooraged  bf  AaASUstos.  And  as  m«  have  iboBC  reafim  to 
coxKludc,  th«t  the  Aoasvbkus,  there  oieotaoiied  was  tbe  (ame  with  oar 
AaTAixcxEs,  one  is  the  more  furptired,  that  HroASpts,  wbo  has  all 
along  through  the  oourfc  of  thcfc  letters  iopported  the  charader  of  a  fcry 
ratiooa]  kind  of  man,  Ibould  have  impofcd  tbe  fatal  ncceflity  upon bimielf . 
Note  by  the  Tranflator. 

t  FortbePctiJcdaaoe  iee  Zavora.    6tbbook  of  tbeezpedkiooofthe 
younger  Ctaus  where  be  tbas  describes  it,  vik»s  tt   ^  Uif^mm  ifX*^ 
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ixidifcr«&oii,  which  perhaps  is  thie  only  confidenble  one 
you  will  find  throughout  the  life  of  tbajt  excellent  fatrap. 
And  indeed  it  is  my  opinion^  that  the  hurry  and  fatigue  he 
underwent  in  performing  the  cerenioDisls  of  bis  o$ce»  up- 
on this  grand  occafion^  contributed  mor^  than  the  royal^ 
winei  to  the  caufe  of  his  untimely  death. 

Very  incapable  am  I  of  doing  juftice  to  his  charaf^CT) 
for  few  there  are  who  fland  in  fo  amiable  a  light.  None 
have  I  Icnown  mo^e  largely  pofieflTed  of  all  thofe  fpcial  vir- 
tues, which  claim  an  univerial  efteem.  None  hav^  I 
known  fo  unenvied  in  his  greatnefe,  bec^ufe  fuch  was  the 
ufe  he  made  of  bis  intereft  with  his  fovereign,  that  nobody 
had  caufe  to  wifh  it  left*  A  ftranger  to  the  low  ^rts  of 
flattery,  he  difdained  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  favour 
of  his  prince  by  any  of  thofe  indirect  methods,  or  bafe  in- 
finuations,  which  are  too  often  the  praftice  of  a  court. 
He  never  profefled  friendfhip  where  he  was  not  cordially 
fincere,  much  lefs  to  any  perfon,  whom  he  would  fecretly 
have  betrayed.  Nor  did  he  ever  exprefs  a  zeal  in  any  caufe 
to  which  he  was  not  by  honour  and  principle  moft  firmly 
attached.  In  this  addrefs  and  behaviour  he  fhewed  a 
becoming  eafe,  a  manly  gracefulnefs ;  nothing  effeminate, 
nothing  fantaflicd.  Gay  without  levity,  and  polite  with- 
out affectation,  he  was  perfectly  /killed  in  the  minuteft 
exa£biefles,  and  all  the  moft  circumftantial  forms  of  a 
court ;  yet  without  looking  upon  thofe  things  as  of  any 
confideration,  abftra£ted  from  their  place  and  time.  The 
benevolence  of  his  difpofition  involuntarily  fhewed  itfelf  in 
diat  perpetual  ferenity  of  temper,  and  natural  checrfulnefs, 
which  could  only  flow  from  a  good  mind.  Sure,  Clean- 
DER,  fuch  a  man  does  an  honour  to  his  nation,  while  he 
fhines  among  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  court  Am- 
bafladors  of  foreign  flates,  by  being  introduced  by  him  to 
ihe  royal  prefence,  received  a  more  heightened  idea  of  the 
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Perfian  grandeur  9nd  politenefe,  dian  from  aD  that  dazzling 
fhow,  "(x^ich  furrounds  our  monarch's  throne.  By  an 
happy  addrefsy  an  agreeable  condefcenfion,  and  engaging 
affability)  he  bad  the  art  to  reconcile  ftrangers  to  our  cuf- 
toms,  howevet;^ifferent  from  dieir  own.  To  thee,  who 
haft  converted  and  correfponded  widi  him,  I  need  not 
mention  the  elegancy,  with  which  he  entertained  his 
friends.  Poflefled  with  diefe  virtues  and  accompliihments, 
he  died  lamented  by  his  royal  matter,  lamented  by  all, 
who  knew  his  wordi.  For  my  own  part  fo  highly  do 
I  prize  the  reputation  of  his  friendfhip,  that  if  my  name 
fhall  chance  to  go  down  to  pofterity,  I  defire  no  other 
memorial  to  remain  of  me  than  this,  that  Intaphbrnes 
once  lived  the  friend  of  Hydaspbs. 

L. 
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LETTER      CLXXIir, 


Cleander  to  Hyllus. 

MY  brother  has  had,  I  find,  a  regard  to  the  fatrap's 
recommendation;  he  has  paid  the  price  demanded  for  thee, 
and  placed  thee  in  my  Tmolian  vilb.  It  will  become 
thee,  by  thy  diligence  and  fidelity,  to  (hew,  thou  haft 
deferved  this  advancement,  from  a  laborious  employment 
in  die  old  gardens  of  Croesus,  to  the  command  over  the 
pea(ants  of  three  villages,  and  the  care  of  tbofe  works, 
which  will  be  the  delight  of  thy  maften 

Ever  fmce  the  pacing  of  die  king's  grant  to  me,  the 
inhabitants,  no  longer  in  fear  of  the  royal  colle£tors,  have 
been  remiis  in  bringing  in  the  accuftomed  portion  of  their 
produce.  This  thou  art  by  no  means  to  allow ;  and  if 
any  negle£l:  thy  fununons,  let  them  Ipow  that  the  governor 
of  Sardis  is  ready  at  any  time  to  fupply  thee  with  a  num* 
ber  of  foldiers,  to  be  quartered  at  thy  diferetion  upon  the 
defaulters,  till  (atisfa£tion  is  made.  There  is  another  irre«- 
gularity,  which  gives  me  more  uneaiinefs ;  the  laft  feafon 
of  the  g^ld-fifhery,  juft  before  the  tents  were  pitched  for 
the  officers  of  the  treafury,  fome  from  the  neighbouring 
farms  were  &en  at  work  in  the  river**  Ufe  all  poffible 
means  to  difcover  thefe  offenders ;  thou  knoweft  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  laws ;  and  let  tl^e  officers  in  their  next  Journey 

*  The  PaA*lus.  Cli  an  die's  villa  fcems  to  have  beenfituate  upon 
tifi$  tifer,  near  the  fpot  of  mount  Tmolai, /amous  for  its  faffron. 
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find  diem  impaled  upon  tbe  ipot.  What  an  uumnlhy 
return  to  my  gracious  lord,  to  iiifier  his  rerenue  to  be 
(Hllaged  upon  the  rerj  lands  ^riiich  I  owe  to  Us  bom^! 


When  Telefh AKE8  arrives,  fee,  that  he  be  enteftained, 
as  becomes  my  friend.     He  will  give  orders  for  feveni 
alterations  in  die  villa,    and  lay  die  foundation  of  a  fire- 
temple  :  let  him  be  fuppiied  widi  fiidi  auterials  and  work- 
men, as  he  demands.     The  quarry  on  the  other  fide  die 
mouatain  will  fumifli   ftone;    for  I  will  not  have  die 
tomb  t  lof  Ajlyatt^  any  more  defaced.    On  the  con- 
trary, I  intend  that  venerable  momnnent  flnU  he  ceftored : 
TfL^PHANjcs  mU  make  good  the  bafe,  and  die  five  rude 
|>yraBiids,  with  die  infcriptions ;  and  dion  OHift  plant  a 
laijge  circular  grove  of  beech  in  the  middle,  and  dimps 
of  pines  at  f>roper  diftaooes  aU  round  it.    A  double  avenue 
of  plane-trees  muft  join  dx;  houfe  to  the  teniae  ',  and  the 
banks  of  Gyges's  lake  are  to  be  repaired,  and  all  the  va- 
riety of  tirees,  that  the  foil  wHl  bear,  encouraged  to  grow 
<ipon  diem.    The  marfakbuftsof  die  Kii^  Megabtujs, 
and  GoaRYAS,    are   defigned  for  tbe  fuouner-portico, 
which  looks  towards  (he  north.     The  ftatues  and  vafe$ 
TctBFNANHs  will  4iSpok  among^  the  plantiticMtt. 

There  ^iU  be  Tent  from  Ephefus  twelve  Spartan  dogs ; 
tbe  Helot,  who  brings  them,  is  to  feed  and  train  them : 
fiich  provjfions  and  conveniencies,  as  he  wams,  muft  be 
alloiwed  him.  Prepare  a  flrong  indofure  by  the  river  fide 
for  the  hoifes  of  the  old  Perfian  race,  out  of  die  royal  ftud 
in  Nife ;  and  anotherfor  the  camds,  and  die  afles  fix  ftal- 

f  HcRODOTDS  calif  this  a  procUsioiis  wock,  inferior  only  to  thoie  m 
JEgypt  and  Babylon.  It  was  a  mound  of  earth  raifed  upon  a  bafcmeot  of 
huge  (tones;  "and  feems  to  haTe  been  a  circle  of  1300  feet  dsametcr.— 
Thofe  rude  pyramids  were  intue  in  the  hi(h>riaB*s  time.  Near  this  monn- 
xnent  was  the  lake  of  Gyges, 
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onS)  nMch  Orsames  promifed  me  from  Arabia.  Thou 
wilt  alfo  receive  from  diat  lord  fome  Scydiian  bows  and 
hundng-fpears  of  Damaicus :  let  them  be  carefully  laid 
up.  Send  back  by  his  meflengers  ten  meafures  of 
iafiron,  and  take  care  it  be  of  the  iineft  growdi  of  the 
mountain. 

Trufty  HvLLVBy   I  envy  diee  the  bufmels,   I  now 

charge  thee  with.    I  long  to  be  employed  myfelf  among 

my  buildings  and  {dantations.    Fear  not  however  to  lofe 

thy  office :  preferve  the  charaSer,  duit  is  given  of  thee  } 

and  Ay  mafter>  when  he  comes,  will  be  only  thy  fellow« 

labourer. 

W. 
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LETTER      CLXXIV. 


Clbardsr  to  Teribazus. 

THE  regular  remittances  thou  haft  made  to  me  for  a 
confiderable  time  paft,   noble  (atrap,   would  icarce  have 
claimed  my  particular  acknowledgements,    without  the 
honour  of  thy  letter,  ynhich  has  added  the  grace  of  private 
friendOiip  to  what  might  odierwife  hare  feemed  an  ordi- 
nary cffeSt  of  thy  care  in  die  execution  of  a  public  truft. 
I  foreiaw  and  r^retted  long  fince,  that  die  ill  defigns  of 
TiMOCLES  the  Euboean  would  not  be  limited  by  the  ez- 
crcife  of  his  unwearied  malice  againft  me,  but  would  end 
in  the  bafeft  ingradtude  to  hb  mafter.    The  lots  of  twenty 
talents  out  of  thy  coffers,   and  the  villains  flight,  are  fof- 
ficient  to  convince  thee  of  it ;  and,  like  a  generous  enemj, 
diou  art  not  afhamed  to  defcend  from  diy  dignity  to  do  an 
mEt  of  jufHce  to  die  meaneft  (rf  the  flaves  of  Artaxerxxs. 
The  promife  thou  haft  given  me  of  protedion  rdievcs  me 
firom  the  apprehenfion  of  court<rartifices ;  and  I  fliall  cnjojr 
my  fields  of  iaffiron,  and  die  fpriogs  at  the  foot  of  Tmolos, 
in  fecurity,  whQe  I  know,  diat  my  condud  is  s^iproved  hj 
every  minifter  in  die  king's  palace.    There  is  iometfaing 
too  in  the  reconciliation  of  a  potent  adverlary,  that  flat- 
ters our  vanity  more  dian  the  coodnued  affe^on  of  a 
friend:  die  one  is  often  the  tRcSt  of  long  acquaintance, 
prejudice,  and  habitual  partiality;  the  odier,  even  againft 
prgudice,  feems  founded  on  the  matureft  refiilt  of  con- 
viction.   I  cannot  perfuade  mjrfelf,  that  die  greatneisof 
thy  mind,  or  the  lowne(s  of  my  condition,  could  fiiffer  tbee 
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Co  make  any  advances  towards  me«  but  on  the  moft  ho- 
nourable motives. 

Thou  art  defirous  to  know,  how  far  I  have  been  led  by 
my  enquiries  into  that,  which  is  the  peculiar  objed  of  thy 
attention  i  the  fources  of  wealth  in  this  country,  and  its 
revenues.     The  Athenians  value  themfelves  on  the  veins 
of  marble,  which  they  have  kept  Open-  for  many  years  in 
the  mountain  Hymettus :  they  adorn  their  city  with  it  at 
an  eafy  rate,  and  fumifh  it  to  the  reft  of  Greece,  and  fome 
parts  of  the  lefler  Afia.     But  what  has  proved  of  the  moft 
fignal  advantage,  both  for  enriching  the  ftate  and  indivu- 
als,  is  the  pofleffionof  filver  mines  at  Laurium  between  the 
Piraeeus  and  cape  Sunium.    Thefe  are  truly  inexhauftible ; 
and  though  they  fometimes  complain  of  being  overftocked 
with  labourers  for  the  tillage  of  their  lands,  yet  here  is  per- 
petual employment;  they  even  allow  ftrangers  to  fearch 
for  them,  if  they  will  be  at  the  expcnce  of  raifmg  works. 
Silver  being  confidered  as  the  ftandard  of  commerce,  they 
know,  that  the  more  they  have  of  it,  the  greater  will  be 
the  quantity  annually  exported  by  their  merchants,  and  in 
return  the  commodities  of  all  other  countries  are  brought 
home  to  them;  fo  that  the  public  revenues  are  advantaged 
in  two  different  ways  by  thefe  works;  firft,  by  the  afleff- 
ment  on  the  ore,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mine,  and  then  by 
g  cuftom  levied  on  thofe  goods,  which  are  imported  in  ex- 
change for  it    Indeed  it  is  not  long,  that  they  have  made 
life  of  this  benefit  beftowed  on  them  by  nature  for  the  fer- 
vices  of  the  ftate;  finpe  before  the  time  of  Themistocles 
po  tax  was  laid  upon  the  digging  of  pre;  but  he  propofed 
the  ere&ing  that  fund,  for  the  fupport  of  the  war  againft 
the  people  of  ^gina. 

As  there  is  a  pretty  general  complaint  for  the  want  of 
puners^  I  cannot  avoid  digreffing  a  little  in  this  place,  to 
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•pen  to  tbee  a  favourite  projed  of  fome  peribm ;  whidi  tiy 
ditt  a  lirge  number  of  flaves  (hould  be  purchafed  by  tbe 
coounonwealthy  to  be  let  out  to  thofe,  who  have  mines. 
A  mark  maj  be  (etoD  their  habits,  to  diftinguifli  them  fipom 
ttfA  as  are  the  pimiciiy  of  private  men,  and  a  certain  price 
paid  into  the  trcafury  for  the  hire  of  them.  Thefe  flaves, 
if  prt^xriy  trained,  might  be  ufcful  in  time  of  war,  eidier 
for  die  fleet  or  (bldiery :  they  would  always  be  a  good  de- 
fence of  the  fartrefles  at  Anaphljrfium  and  Tlioricus,  whkh 
cover  the  mines  to  the  ibuth,  and  to  the  north,  about  die 
£ftance  of  fixty  ftadia  from  each  other  :  and  if  another  cat- 
dewere  built  between  both,  as  a  place  of  general  rendezvous 
in  time  of  danger,  the  filver  mines  might  be  proCcded  better 
in  any  future  invafionsof  dieir  territory.  This  caftle  wodd 
be  (ituated  500  ftadia  from  M ^ara,  600  from  Thebes ;  h 
ijtat  (hould  an  enemy  march  either  of  thofe  ways,  he  muft 
fab  by  Athens.  It  is  very  probable  therefore,  that  no  iiif- 
fident  force  could  be  fent  to  difturb,  much  lefs  to  pofle& 
and  ufe  them.  Befides  all  this,  if  better  encouragement 
were  given  to  ftrangers  to  fetde  in  Attica,  by  rc4earing 
diem  from  the  very  hazardous  and  diiagreeaUe  em^doyment 
of  ferving  in  their  (hips  and  armies ;  by  allotting,  as  a  free 
gift  to  thofe,  who  would  build  houfes  in  Athens,  the  wafte 
ground  in  feveral  quarters  of  the  city ;  or  by  inviting  them  to 
(ctde  near  the  mines  in  the  country,  and  raife  a  large  town 
diere;  great  eftates  would  be  made,  the  country  would 
grow  more  populous,  and  the  public  more  wealthy.  But  tbe 
(iiperfiitious  regard,  in  which  the  name  of  Theseus  is  held 
by  the  Athenians  and  a  falfe  maxim  of  policy,  makes 
diem  adhere  to  what  he  did  for  them.  He  very  wifdy  in- 
corporated  the  twelve  cities  of  Cccrops,  when  the  ftatewas 
in  its  infancy,  that  their  united  efforts  might  tend  under  one 
fcbeme  of  government  to  the  common  good.  Now,  it 
foeoss,  they  are  determined  to  raife  no  more  cities  in  Attica, 
left  thr  ftrei^  of  Athens  be  diverted,  and  its  greatneft 
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injured ;  2uid  they  rather  chufe,  when  crouded  with  too 
many  inhabitants,  to  fend  out  colonies  (as  they  did  lately  to 
Thurium)  for  the  improvement  of  other  countries,  than  to 
ixicreafe  the  inhabitants  and  buildings  on  their  own  foil. 

I  return  to  the  revenues :  The  wh(^  amount  of  their 
yearly  value  is  2000  tadents ;  a  confiderable  part  of  which 
is  nufed  not  only  by  the  fdver  mines,  and  ihe  cufloms  of 
the  Pirseeus,  but  by  the  loppings  of  the  grpves  on  the  banks 
of  the  IlifTus,  and  die  woods  on  the  fide  of  fome  of  Am 
bills*  Another  part  arifes  from  the  duties  laid  on  the  pro* 
feffion  of  particular  trades  and  arts,  and  Onilr^gets  and 
freed  flaves.  The  judicial  fines  and  amercements  bring^  in 
a  large  fum  to  the  fbte,  where  the  free  and  ilifbbom  tem- 
per of  the  people  fo  greatly  inclines  therti  tb  litigrouftids. 
A  tenth  of  thefe  is  let  afide  for  Mit^ERVA,  a  fiftieth  for  the 
other  Gods,  knd  die  rtfl  is  carried  into  die  treafury.  But 
the  annual  payments  e^fled  of  the  tributary  cities  are 
the  fureft  fupport  of  the  public  fervice.  They  were  brigi- 
nally  levied  under  the  alarm  of  general  danger  to  all  Greece, 
When  it  was  ov6r-run  by  Xerxes,  and  cominaed  after- 
wards as  contributions  to  enable  dbem  to  make  held  againfe 
Perfia,  if  a  fecond  inVafion  fiiould  ever  be  deigned  or  at- 
tempted. Aristides  flrfl  colleded  them,  and  raifid  460 
talents.  Pericles  added  near  a  third,  (6  as  to  increafe 
them  to  600.  Cleon  (as  furious  a  declaimer  as  he  was 
againfl  the  burdenibme  taxes  in  die  laft  adminiflradon)  bas 
enlarged  them  to  800.  And  the  fondnefs  of  the  people  for 
theatrical  entertainments,  the  ere£ling  temples  and  ftatues, 
joined  to  the  growing  charges  of  die  war,  will  probably 
carry  them  much  higher.  Notwithftanding  the  number  of 
c6urts  and  judges,  before  whom  all  proceedings  are  brought 
in  a  legal  way,  150  talents  fuffice  to  defray  their  appoint- 
ments ;  and  yet  by  the  corruption  of  thofe^  who  are  at  the 
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head  of  afHurs,  thefe  revenues  are  every  year  expended  by 
die  commonwealth. 

The  prefident  of  the  proedroi  has  the  keys  of  the  trca- 
fury ;  but  as  that  preddentfhip  lafts  only  for  a  day,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  keep  them  longer ;  and  no  man  is  entrufted  with 
diem  a  iecond  Ume.  He  takes  no  part  in  diipofing  the 
revenue,  which  is  aiSgned  to  the  care  of  the  principal  trea- 
furer,  and  the  comptroller  of  his  accounts,  who  bodi  wear 
gold  rings  as  the  badges  of  their  dignity. 

The  Citadel  is  the  only  pla^e,  where  the  wealth  of  the 
ftate  is  lodged.  How  difpropordonate  is  this  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Perfian  empire  I  where,  thou  well  knoweft) 
the  four  cides  of  Sufa,  Perfepolis,  Pafargada,  and  Damaf- 
cus,  can  fcarce  contain  the  fhining  heaps  of  filks,  jewels, 
filrer  and  gold,  which  adorn  the  court  of  our  monarch, 
raiie  2urmies,  equip  fleets,  and  create  the  awe  and  the  aiFec- 
tion  of  thofe  millions,  who  either  fear  his  power,  or  feel 
his  liberality*  Yet  whence  is  it,  that  the  litde  and  com- 
paradvely  poor  ftate  of  Atdca  becomes  even  formidable  to 
Afia?  Can  it  be  for  any  other  reafon,  great  minifter, 
dian  that  fuperfluity  depreiTes  the  mind  as  -much  as 
poverty  ? 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  officers  in  the  revenue. 
Thefe  (warm  in  every  comer  of  Athens,  and  the  caufe  of  it 
is  obvious.  In  a  government  like  this,  the  minifters,  who 
would  attach  men  to  their  fervice,  muft  have  a  variety  of 
employments  in  their  power.  It  is  very  eafy  to  find  out  a 
plaufible  pretext  for  making  a  new  officer  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  money,  when  it  is  not  fo  in  any  other 
part  of  the  conftiturion  j  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
die  claims  of  dependents  occafion  gradual  additions  of  this 
nature,  which  dfc  Intereft  of  die  public  is  at  no  time  power- 
ful enough  to  cancel. 
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The  taxes  raifed  in  different  ways  by  the  commonwealth 
are  paid  in  current  money  of  gold  and  filvcn  Not  fo  is  it 
in  Perfia.  Our  coin  as  yet  is  not  fufficiendy  fettled,  nor 
divided  into  various  fhapes  of  iefler  value  for  the  fervices  of 
life  among  the  vulgar.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
towards  it:  Dakius  gained  immortal  honour  by  the  gold 
pieces,  which  bear  his  name.  Aryandes  by  his  fUver 
drachm  even  raifed  the  envy  of  his  mafter,  who,  in  a  manner 
very  inconfiftent  with  his  ufual  benignity  and  good  fenfe, 
took  away  the  life  of  the  fatrap,  to  fatisfy  that  thirft  of  re- 
venge, which  his  vanity  had  provoked.  It  is  thy  part  to 
imitate  and  improve  on  thefe  great  models :  Artaxerxes 
can  think  nothing,  which  adds  to  the  glory  and  felicity  of 
his  reign,  whatever  be  the  hand  producing  it,  a  diminution 
of  his  perfond  merit. 

There  is  fomething  however  in  the  way  of  colle£Hng  the 
great  king's  revenues,  which  are  paid  in  kind,  that  has 
more  an  air  of  equity  and  grandeur,  than  the  pradice  of 
the  Athenians.  Every  country  lays  a  portion  of  thofe  com- 
modities, for  which  it  is  diftinguifhed,  on  the  fteps  of  his 
dirone.  The  fatrapy  of  Armenia  fends  20,000  young 
horfes  annually  to  the  ftud  at  Ni&a;  ^gypt,  immenfe 
quantities  of  corn;  Lydia,  a  thoufand  bars  and  ingots  of 
gold.  The  queen's  veil,  girdle,  and  mantle,  are  the  ho- 
nourable names  of  three  wealthy  cities ;  the  bread,  wine, 
and  wearing  apparel  of  Themistocles,  are  to  this  day 
the  appellations  of  others ;  and  while  thofe  cities  ftand^ 
they  will  be  lafting  monuments  of  the  royal  munificence. 

One  cannot  but  obferve  further,  that  this  way  of  coUeA- 
ing  is  very  little  expofed  to  the  hazard  of  embezzlements. 
The  tributes  of  the  empire  are  too  unwieldy  for  the  purpoies 
trf"  knavery ;  whereas  in  Athens,  the  pecuniary  payments 
toay  now  and  then  be  fccreted  or  leflfened  without  fear  of  a 
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difcovery^  and  afford  ftrong  temptations  to  the  avarice  and 
difhonefty  of  an  officer.  Yet  I  know  not  how  it  is,  Tbri* 
BAzirs,  fuc)i  is  the  increafing,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
baihfid  nature  of  corruption,  that  the  proftitute  rife  daily- 
in  their  demands ;  but>  unlefi  it  can  affume  a  more  conve- 
nient form  than  the  cumbrous  one  of  talents,  muft  Ijre  under 
difficulties  id  traniaAing  with  thofe,  who  are  di^Kifisdto 
gradfy  them.  The  little  dealings  of  that  fort,  to  which 
the  neCeffity  of  the  king's  fervice  has  obliged  me,,  were 
atteilded  with  aukward  circumftances ;  and  if  the  fum  was 
confiderable,  great  caution  required  in  the  conveyance  of 
k*  I  make  no  doubt)  but  the  wifdom  of  pofterity  will  in- 
troduce  new  refinetaients  into  this  fubjeft ',  or  elfe  vic^  out 
of  meiie  concern  for  its  owti  interefts,  muft  ftop  (hort  in 
its  career,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ahriman  be  deftroyed, 
before  the  leaibn  appointed  in  the  book  of  deftiny, 

C. 
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LETTER      CLXXV. 


ClEANDER  to  GOBRYAS. 

IT  h  probable,  thou  haft  already  received  advicC)  that 
Artaphernes  ha«  been  detained  at  Eione  by  the  Athe- 
nian colle6lor  of  the  tribute  in  thofe  parts;  and  therefore 
the  news  of  his  arrival  at  Athens  will  not  furprize  thee,  fo 
much  as  it  did  myfelf,  who  was  ignorant  of  what  bad  be- 
fallen him  in  his  paflage  through  Thrace. 

Judge  of  my  aftonifliment,   potent  lord,  when  going 
down  yefterday  morning  to  the  Piraeeus,  I  was  told  by 
a  friend,  whom  I  met  with  in  the  way,  that  a  Perfiaii 
(atrap  of  diftinguifhed  quality  was  juft  arrived  on  board 
an  Athenian  galley.    ^'  What,   returned  I  haftily,   hatll 
Artaxerxes.  (ent  a  public  minifter  hither  ?     Surely  it 
muft  be  a  commifiion  of  fingular  importance,  which  could 
require  fo  much  fecrecy,  as  that  a  more  formal  notificatioift 
of  the  embafTy  fbould  not  be  firft  given/'    My  friend  was: 
unable  to  give  me  any  further  light  into  the  matter ;  ai\d 
we  continued  our  walk  to  the  port,  but  in  the  way  fell  in 
with  a  great  multitude  of  people,  in  the  midft  of  vAkoai  a 
band  of  foldiers,  with  the  archon  Polemarch  at  their 
head,  were  conducting  an  old  man  of  a  grave  afpe&,  and 
majeftic  appearance,  to  the  Prytaneum.    I  had  the  curiofity 
to  prefs  as  near  this  venerable  ftrangeras  I  could,  and  was; 
amazed  beyond  meafure  to  difcern,  in' his  countenancey  all 
the  features  of  my  old  patron  and  friend  Artaphernes^ 

VOL.   II.  I  i 
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I  haftened  out  of  the  croud^  that  nobody  might  obferve  the 
eoncem  I  was  under  j  and  impatient  to  have  my  doubts 
cleared  up,  went  inftantly  to  Cleon's  houfe,  but  was  fome 
time  before  I  could  fee  him,  becaufe  feveral  of  die  magif« 
trates  and  ruling  members  of  the  aflembly  were  diat  morn- 
ing in  clofe  confultation  widi  him.  As  foon  as  diey  were 
departed,  he  came  to  me,  and  prevented  what  I  was  going 
to  iay,  by  telling  me^  that  an  accident  had  happened,  which> 
though  it  might  feem  to  prognofiicate  a  rupture  with  Perfiaf 
and  appear  inconfiftent  with  the  refpe^  which  the  republic 
kul  always  profefled  fof  the  great  king,  might  yet,  be 
hoped,  by  prudence  and  temper  on  both  (Ides,  be  fo  ma- 
naged, as  to  produce  a  pcrkSt  good  underftanding,  and  a 
clofer  friendihip  betwixt  them^  He  then  proceeded  to  ac- 
quaint me,  ^  diat  Aristides,  (grandfon  of  the  great 
Aristides)  the  coUeAor  of  thcf  tribute  at  Eione,  having 
ftrong  rciafons  to  imagine,  that  a  Perdan  (atrap  travelling 
through  his  ]urifdi£Hoh  was  ferit  to  negotiate  widi  the  ene- 
mies of  this  ftate^  had  ventured^  widiout  any  orders  from 
the  people,  to  ftop  both  him  and  his  retinue  i  and  being  on 
his  departure  out  of  the  country,  had  brought  them  in  his 
fquadron  to  Athens.  That  he  had  likewife  infpeSed  the 
ps^rs  of  this  embaflador,  which  entirely  confirmed  his  fuf- 
picions ;  for  amongft  them  he  found  a  letter  firom  Arta- 
XERXES  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  empowering  the  bearer  of 
it,  to  make  propofitions  in  his  name,  and  receive  Aeir's 
in  return,  and  inftruSions  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Spartan  republic  on  conditions  therein  fpecified.*'  •*  This 
condu£l  of  your  court,  added  Cleon,  is  the  ftrongeft  juf- 
tification  of  our  commiiHoners  proceedings  $  for  if  they  may 
be  thought  irregiilar,  and  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
furely  the  part  Perfia  has  taken  to  amufe  us  with  overtures, 
in  order  to  fell  her  alliance  dearer  to  the  Lacedaemoniansi 
cannot  deferve  a  much  gentler  name ;  and  one  extraordinary 
ftcp  may  fcrve  to  cxcufc  the  other.'*    He  concluded,  hotr- 
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ever,  by  afluring  me,  that  ^^  Aich  were  the  real  difpfitions 
of  his  countrymen  to  prefer  the  friendfhip  of  Perfia  to  all 
other  confideradons,  and  fuch  his  own  defire  to  acknow- 
ledge die  favours  he  had  received  from  the  king,  that  the 
magiftrates  would  give  orders  for  the  entertainment  of 
Artaphern£s  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  rank,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  prince  he  reprefented ;  and  it  was  likewiie 
refolved  to  call  an  alTcmbly  in  a  few  days,  wherein  he  in- 
tended to  move  the  nominating  a  fojemn  embafly  to  the 
court  of  Sufa;  and  that  Artaphernes  (hould  be  defired 
to  accompany  thofe,  who  where  cbofen  for  the  employ- 
ment. In  the  mean  time,  he  faid,  we  might  in  private 
conferences  bring  the  projeft  (mentioned  in  my  former 
letters)  to  fome  maturity,  and  confequently  ripen  and  pre- 
pare things  for  a  more  public  negotiation.'' 

I  heard  him  to  the  end  of  his  difcourfe  without  interrup- 
tion, and  then  replied  briefly,  that  ^  as  I  had  no  orders 
from  the  king  on  this  unexpected  event,  I  could  only  fpeak 
my  own  fenfe  of  the  matter,  which  was,  that  fo  notorious 
a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  flopping  the  perfon  of  a 
public  minifter,  and  examining  his  papers,  could  no  other- 
wife  be  repaired  or  foftened,  than  by  a  fevere  and  fpeedy 
punifhment  inflidted  on  Aristides,  and  an  open  difavowal 
of  his  behaviour :  that  I  wondered  to  hear  him  aim  at  juf- 
tifying  the  feizure  of  Artaphernes  from  his  being  fent 
to  the  Lacedemonians,  as  if  the  war  between  them  and 
the  Athenians  deprived  the  king  of  his  liberty  to  trania£t 
budnefs  with  either  of  the  parties  by  his  ambaiTadors,  who 
had  an  indifputable  right  to  a  free  paflage  over  the  domi-* 
nions  of  every  (late,  with  whom  their  mafler  maintained  a 
friendfhip,  and  were  not  to  be  flopped  upon  bare  furmifes.'* 
I  obferved  alio,  that  '*  he  himfelf  tacitly  fuppofed  the  in- 
juflice  of  the  a6lion  confidered  apart,  by  putting  it  as  a 
retaliation  for  the  infmcerity  of  the  Perfian  court  in  their 

I  ia 
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dealings  #ith  Athene.  But  I  little  expeded  to  hear  re^ 
proaches  of  that  nature  come  from  one,  towards  whom 
the  king  had  exprefled  fo  (mgukr  a  confidence,  and  given 
ah-eady  feveral  proofs  of  his  regard.-  And  as  to  the  papers^ 
upon  which  he  laid  fuch  flr^  I  ventured  to  affirm,  diat, 
upon  a  more  accurate  conCderadon  of  them,  nothing  elfe 
would  appear,  than  that  Aktaxerxesj  like  a  prince  care-* 
fill  of  his  own  intereft,  and  that  of  his  fubjeds,  was  de- 
termined,* that  diofe  fhouM  reap  the  advantages  of  his 
alliance,  who  fhewed  moil  readine&  in  acknowledging  his 
jufl  claims,  and  proved  their  title  to  his  protedion  bj  tbe 
goodnefs  of  their  caufe.  In  re^>ed  to  the  laft  point,  vii. 
the  continuing  our  conferences^  I  remembered  thy  orders, 
that  I  (hould  not  be  over  forward  in  bringing  matters  to  an 
ifliie ;  and  therefore  contented  myfelf  with  alledgtng  the 
propriety  of  deferring  them,  till  we  heard  in  what  manner 
the  king  received  the  news  of  Artaphernes's  journey 
being  (topped,  left  we  (hould  fpend  time  to  no  purpofe,  if 
violent  meafures  on  the  part  of  Perfta  were  the  confequences 
of  it. 

This  is  the  fubftance^  potent  Lord,  of  my  conver- 
fation  with  Cleon,  who  embraced  me  at  parting,  and 
faid,  *^  Do  no  ill  office^  CleandeRj  andj  I  will  anfwer 
for  it,  this  affair  will  be  amicably  adjufted."  I  repliedi 
*<  I  (hould  do  my  duty  by  giving  a  £uthfiil  account 
of  what  pafled  oh  this  occafion,  but  that  die  king,  whom 
I  had  the  honour  to  ferve,  was  too  wife  a  prince^ 
to  want  any  fuggeftions  finom  me^  by  which  to  r^;uLue 
his  afBurs." 

I  have  fince  found  means  to  procure  a  private  admit** 
tance  to  Artaphernes,  whp  is  lodged  in  the  Prytaneom, 
and  entertained  in  a  nlore  fplendid  and  honourable  man* 
ner,  dian  the  minUters  from  any  foreign  ihne  j^Anom  I 
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ever  (aw  here.  I  refer  thee  to  his  letters,  which  he  dif- 
patches  this  night  by  m  Aftanda,  .for  the  particulars  of 
his  beiiig  feized  at  Eione,  and  of  his  ufage  and  reception  imce 
Us  arrival  in  this  city.  He  has  likewife  taken  it  upon  him-r 
felf  to  vppnze  thee  of  the  reafons,  which  have  induced  him 
to  come  to  a  refolution,  not  to  refufe  accompanying  the 
embafiadors  (if  the  people  fliall  apppint  any)  to  the  Perfian 
court. 

Thou  wilt  no  doubt  be  curious  to  know,  if  AitiSTfT 
DES  was  really  inftruded  by  his  mafters  to  fccure  Akta« 
PHERNfis  in  his  pafTage;  or  whether  (as  Clbon  pro* 
tefted  to  me  more  dian  once)  he  aded  by  his  own 
authority,  and  did  not  acquaint  ^e  magiftrates  here  with 
what  he  had  done,  till  he  entered  the  Piraeeus  with  hi$ 
prifoners. 

I  have  made  the  moft  diligent  enquiry  im^inable 
into  this  'point.  Our  refiners  in  politics  entertain  them- 
felves  and  their  hearers  with  feveral  fpeculations  upon  it 
equally  various  and  uncertain.  Some  affirm,  that  Aristi- 
DEs  was  inftigated  to  commit  To  bold  an  a£lion^  by  a 
private  letter  from  Cleon,  and  two  or  three  of  his  prin- 
cipal friends:  others,  with  as  mi^ch  confidence,  are  ex- 
tremely eager  to  whifper  in  one's  ear,  that  it  }s  all  a 
contrivance  of  Nicias,  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  clap 
up  a  peace  with  Sparta^  after  having  offered  fo  fenfible 
an  affront  to  the  court  of  Perfia.  But  I  have  fuffici- 
ent  grounds  to  believe,  that  this  extraordinary  behaviour 
of  Ari$tides  takes  its  rife  entirely  from  the  natural 
temper  of  th^  man,  who  is  rough,  enterprizing,  and  in- 
confiderate,  defirous  at  any  rate  to  pufh  himfelf  for- 
ward^ and  filjed  with  an  hereditary  abhorrence  for  Per- 
fia and  die  great  king,  which  he  carries  to  a  ridiculous 
pitch. 
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From  what  I  can  colle&  of  the  difpofitioiv  vibiA 
the  people  at  prefent  are  in,  they  will  not  make  the  kaft 
fcruple  to  difown  their  commiiSoner;  but  any  motion 
for  puni(hment  is  not  likely  to  prevail,  becaufe  it  w3I 
be  thought  hard  to  give  up  an  officer  for  a  fiuilt,  winA 
was  occafioned  by  the  exceis  of  his  zeal  (though  a  mif- 
taken  one)  for  the  public  fervice.  But  I  comfort  my- 
felf  with  the  thoughts,  that  die  folemn  embafly,  which 
the  Athenians  are  preparing,  will  come  charged  with 
fubmiffions  for  what  is  paft,  and  with  conceffions  of  die 
higheft  importance  to  the  future  intereft  of  Perfia.  I 
am  bold  to  lay  this,  becaufe  it  is  wonderful  to  ob- 
ferve,  how  ftrong  a  turn  the  afFe£Uons  of  the  people 
have  taken  in  our  fav6ur,  and  with  how  much  rapture 
they  extol  the  wife  government  of  Artaxerxbs,  and  the 
felicity  of  his  reign.  It  is  improbable,  that  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  will  yield  to  dieir  rivals  in  the  conteft,  for  an 
ally,  who  can  add  a  cafting  weight  to  the  balance  of  Greece : 
and  thus  will  our  monarch,  the  light  and  glory  of  die  eaft, 
enjoy  a  diilindtion  unknown  to  the  moft  renowned  of  his 
;mceftorS|  of  feeing  the  chief  nadons  in  the  weft  proftrate 
themfelves  by  turns,  for  prote^on,  at  the  foot  of  his  re- 
fplendent  throne,  ^ 

From  Athens  the  i4di  of  Pyanepfion. 

P. 
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LETTER        CLXXVI. 


ClEANDER  to  G0BRYAS« 

I  have  long  imagined,  nobleGoBRYAS,  that  the  accounts^ 
which  I  fometimes  fend  thee  of  debates  in  the  Athenian 
aflembly,  muft  be  peculiarly  agreeable  to  thee,  as  they  tend 
to  open  the  nature  and  genius  of  popular  councils,  and 
the  different  colours,  in  which  the  fame  point  may  be  (hewn 
by  the  wit,  the  zeal,  and  thejealoufy  of  contending  par* 
ties- 

Yefterday  CiEO.fr,  as  ♦  principal  treafu/'er,  prefented 
to  the  people  a  fcheme  of  the  expences  for  the  next  year. 
They  amounted  to  near  two  thirds  of  their  annual  re- 
venues, which  he  propofed  to  lay  out  in  equipping 
60  gallieS}  2000  foot,  and  300  horfe,  for  a  fecret  expedi- 
tion. This  propofition  occafioned  a  long  and  remarkable 
debate,  in  which  the  chiefs  on  both  fides  wer.e  careful  to 
diftinguifli  themfelves.  The  adventrous  minifter,  who 
moved  it,  opened  the  nature  and  reafons  of  it  in  a  long 
and  elaborate  harangue.  He  declared,  <^  that  the  opi- 
nion he  was  now  going  ^o  offer  was  a  natural  confe- 
quence  of  his  averfion  to  a  peace,  which  muft  neceflarily 
have  been  broken,  when  Sparta  had  recovered  its  ftrength, 
and  found  means  to  create  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
the  yrar;   that  the  only  way  to  reftore   Athens  to  its 
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original  dominion  over  Greece,  was  to  attack  their 
enemies  in  the  moft  fenfible  parts*  He  did  not  know, 
uriiether  it  was  right  to  intimate  too  ftrongly  what  be 
had  proje£M  for  a  plan  of  military  operation,  in  the 
words  of  the  queftion ;  but  he  believed,  that  every  one 
might  underftand,  where  by  the  moft  (enfible  parts  of  the 
pofleffions  of  Lacedaemon.  He  (aid  the  ifland  of  Cy- 
thera  was  the  wall  and  the  citadel  of  Sparta;  thatdiere 
had  not  been  that  attention  to  fecure  it,  which  might 
have  been  expe^ed  from  the  importance  of  its  £tuation ; 
and  he  could  not  think  it  either  impra£licable  or  roman- 
tic to  attempt  it:  that  many  had  thought  the  attack 
upon  Corinth  laft  year  a  very  wild  fcheme,  yet  it  had 
been  attended  with  for^e  degree  of  fuccefs :  that  many 
more  had  thought  the  defcent  upon  Spha<^eria  abfurd 
to  the  degree  of  being  ridiculous,  yet  the  Gods  had 
profpered  them:  that  he  faw  no  colour  of  argument, 
why  they  (hould  be  fo  far  wanting  to  themfelves,  to  the 
genius  of  their  ftate,  and  to  the  propitious  Deities,  whom 
they  worOiip,  as  to  negle<^  an  occafion  of  endeavouring 
to  compafs  what  they  might  long  in  vain  have  wiihed 
for ;  that  now  the  occafion  had  prefented  itfelf,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  decifive,  and  the  defign  more  probably  for- 
tunate, than  the  expeditions  juft  mendooed  before  they 
proved  fo  in  event :  that  let  others  fay  what  ^hey  would 
of  his  meafures,  and  mifcall  them  rafh,  he  muft  remind 
them,  that  the  courage  of  a  wife  man  does  not  arifefo 
much  from  fpirit,  as  from  knowledge.  ^^  Athenians,  con- 
cluded he,  I  am  not  one  of  the  turn  of  mind  with 
fome,  who  might  be  named  to  you,  who,  when  the  affairs 
of  our  adveriaries  are  in  a  flourilhing  condidon,  walk  up 
and  down  with  a  more  than  ordinary  chearfiilnefi  in 
the  forum,  giving  their  hand  to  fuch  as  will  be  pleafed  with 
the  news,  and  make  a  fair  report  of  them  to  others,  vibo 
mean  the  ruin  of  our  flate.     Nor  when  your  counlels  are 
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profperous,  do  I  fix  my  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  figh, 
becaiife  it  flatters  tbe  opinion  of  the  man  I  hate,  and 
out  of  very  grief  for  your  fecurity ;  but  as  I  mean  to  ex- 
ercife  my  reafon,  fo  I  intereft  my  paflions  and  all  my 
powers  in  your  fervice."  He  was  fecondedby  Lysicles 
and  EucRATES,  two  of  his  inftruments,  one  of  them* 
paymafter  of  the  forces,  the  other  f  comptroller  of  the  pub- 
accounts. 

The  fpeech  of  Clbon  made  a  good  impreflion,  and  was 
efteemed  an  artful  and  notable  performauce.  Diodotus 
rofe  up  to  anfwer  him.  He  fet  out  with  profeffing,  ^^  that 
he  was  not  in  the  leaft  furprized  with  the  reafonings  of  that 
day :  he  thought  thofe,  who  had  appeared  with  fo  much 
zeal  in  oppofition  to  the  Spartan  commiffioners,  a&ed  very 
confiftently  in  propofmg  this  meafure  for  their  afl^t :  that 
be  had  all  along  differed  from  Cleon  in  opinion;  and  for 
his  own  part  he  durft  as  heartily  oppofe  it,  as  others  more 
(anguine  dare  advance  it;  for  every  ftep,  which  carried 
them  from  the  profpei^  of  peace,  carried  them  further  from 
die  true  intereft  of  Athens.  He  iaid,  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  particularize  the  evils  of  war  before  thofe  who  felt  them ; 
and  the  rather,  as  an  inexperience  of  them  leads  no  man 
into  it,  and  the  fevereft  fenfe  of  them  diverts  no  man  from 
it,  while  he  fuiFers  inclination  to  contrive  his  entcrprizes, 
and  hope  to  fuggeft  the  ifTue  of  them.  That  the  effects  of 
peace,  in  fiivour  of  th^t  ftate,  after  former  difficulties, 
Ihould  have  induced  them  at  leafl  to  give  its  advocates  a 
£ur  hearing ;  that  after  the  retreat  of  the  Perfians,  they  had 
for  many  years  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  to 
the  fplendor  of  their  temples,  and  religious  ceremonies;  to 
the  increafe  of  their  wealth,  and  quiet  eftablifbment  of  their 
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power :  that  the  thing,  which  had  moft  contributed  to  the 
prefervation  of  their  own  and  the  common  liberty  at  that 
juncture,  was  their  moderation  towards  Sparta;  that  the 
wifdomy  which  they  then  fhewed  in  deferring  the  command 
to  that  ftate,  when  it  was  fooliflily  and  petulantly  infifted 
on,  had  been  the  great  fource  of  their  fubfequent  authority; 
and  an  imitation  of  that  wifdom  fecmed  the  proper  means  of 
continuing  it.    That  their  expences  are  very  burdenfome : 
the  poll-tax  had  been  raifed  more  than  once  fmce  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  (a  circumftance  extremely  unufual); 
and  though  the  public  can  fupport  the  calamities  of  a  few 
private  men,  yet  no  private  man  can  long  fupport  the  cala- 
mities of  the  public :  that  they  were  already  fo  ftur  exhauft- 
ed,  as  that  in  many  years  they  could  not  be  reftored  again 
to  a  fufficient  balance  for  Perfia :  diat  it  was  neither  the 
intereft  of  Greece,  nor  of  the  great  king,  to  fee  Lacedse- 
mon,  or  indeed  either  of  the  contending  cities,  deftroyed; 
becaufe  the  former  might  fufpeA  the  conqueror  would  ty- 
rannize over  the  leflTer  ftates ;  and  the  latter  would  know, 
that  in  fuch  cafe  the  united  ftrength  of  Greece  might  be 
brought  to  z£k  uniformly  againft  him  under  one  head.     So 
that  the  end  propofed  t6  thefe  meafures  of  entirely  reducing 
Sparta  appeared  wholly  unattainable;  the  means  too  imprac- 
ticable; for  though   there  was  fomething  plaufible  in  die 
thought  of  attacking  Cythcra,  yet  it  muft  prove  very  diffi- 
cult in  the  execution;  that  the  Spartans  would  certainly 
draw  down  their  whole  force  to  its  defence,  as  foon  as  they 
hear  of  the  defign,  and  would  be  particularly  ftudious  of  re- 
trieving any  credit  they  had  loft  in  Sphadleria.  As  to  die  efti- 
mates,  ht  thought  them  extravagant,  and  not  made  without  a 
view  to  the  perfonal  benefit  of  fuch  cidzens,  as  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  coffers/'  ^^  In  condufion,  added  he,  to 
thofe,  who  eagerly  wifli  the  continuance  of  war,  I  defire  leave 
to  fay,  that  it  is  not  difficult,  when  advice  isneceilary,  to  af- 
fume  an  air  of  courage,  nor  when  danger  approaches  to  re- 
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prelent  its  terrors;  but  diis  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  becomin 
in  danger  to  ihew  courage,  and  in  council  prudence." 

The  turns  in  popular  ailemblies  are  To  quick,  th 
the  fpeech  I  have  juft  recited,  accompanied  with  gre 
energy  and  pathos  bodi  of  ad^ion  and  expreffion,  Teemed 
have  an  cffcA  upon  the  people,  which  was  only  to  be  tak< 
off  by  Epigen'es,  an  orator  of  great  eloquence  aj 
parts.  He  (aid,  ^<  he  had  flattered  himfelf  with  hopes  < 
the  former  queftion  concerning  the  propofitions  of  tl 
Spartan  commiffioners,  that  thofe,  who  were  for  reje(f 
ing  them,  would  have  had  die  concurrence  of  the  men,  wl 
entered  into  the  war  with  eagernefs,  and  admired  the  coi 
du£l  of  Pericles:  that  he  remembered  the  time,  wh< 
that  party  hdd  a  very  different  language,  and  in  a  (eaf( 
of  general  diftrefs,  againft  the  general  opinion,  oppo(! 
fending  embafladors  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  receivii 
any  from  them:  that  fince  the  fupport  diey  had  giv< 
to  the  commiffioners,  it  was  in  fome  fort  aftonifliing  thi 
ihould  difapprove  the  motion  now  made ;  but  dieir  coi 
du£l  was  a  ftrong  proof  of  unadvifed  levity ;  all  for  w 
and  vigour  to-day,  peace  and  moderation  to-morro) 
That  it  is  no  argument  againft  the  fitnefs  of  political  me 
(ures  to  iay  they  are  attended  widi  hazard ;  every  meafu 
of  government,  efpecially  in  war,  is  expofed  to  it;  and  pn 
vided  the  end  be  right,  and  the  means  not  improbable,  yc 
ought  to  be  at  an  expence  in  maintaining  them  :  th 
while  the  Athenians  intend  to  be  the  firft  people  of  Gree< 
in  trade,  they  muft  endeavour  to  be  die  firft  in  powe 
that  their  naval  force  would  decay,  if  they  did  n 
aflert  dieir  audiority  on  the  continent  of  Greece  ai 
Aiia.'*  ''  Where,  exclaimed  he,  will  be  the  vent  f 
your  merchandizes  ?  where  the  tribute  and  obedience  of  d 
iflands  ?  What  friend  will  truft  you  ?  What  enemy  w 
ftar  you  ?*'   That  the  beft  way  to  maintain  that  auth 
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rity,  was  to  purfue  the  beginnings  of  their  Aiccefi,  and  to 

do  otherwife  would  be  prepofterous.     That  to  iajr  nothing  of 

their  intereft,  they  were  bound  in  honour  to  this  conduft. 

The  late  cruel  uiage  of  Plataea,  an  ancient  ally  of  this  citj, 

as  well  as  the  injuries  and  violence,  that  produced  the  war 

on  their  part,  (hewed  how  little  the  Spartans  regarded  juf- 

tice  or  humanity:  that  no  puniihroent  was  too  great  for 

them,  and  the  Gods  are  preparing  to  inilid  it  by  the  hand 

of  Athens.     That  as  to  what  is  faid  of  being  reftored  ss 

a  balance  to  Perfia,   there  is  no  weight  it;   they  were 

at  no  time  a  balance  for  Perfia,  fcarcely  even  at  the  head 

of  the  confederacy:  but  the  defpair  of  being  fo  great  as 

Acy  could  wi(h,  is  no  reafon  why  they  (hould  not  aim 

to  be  as  great  as  they  can.    That  as  die  interefl  of  all  ftatcs 

muft  vary  according  to  dieir  engagements  and  exigencies 

in  different    periods  of  time,   fo  the  intereft  of  Atiiem 

mufl  vary ;  and  he  was  not  without  good  hopes  of  the 

aflFedion  and  alliance  of  the  great  king ;  and  if  they  could 

fecure  his  friendfhip,  the  reafonings  about  the  politics  of  the 

fuUimc  court  muft  fidl  to  the  ground.    He  declared  be 

would  not  enter  into  the  particular  eftimates  at  prefent ;  he 

believed  they  were  well  confidered ;  but  that  was  a  meaner 

confideradon,  and  the  fitne&  of  the  general  meafure  fliould 

not  be  overlooked  on  their  account.    That  it  was  higUj 

necefiary  the  queftion  propofed  by  Cleon  fliould  be  carried 

by  a  very  great  majority,  if  diey  meant  to  give  fpirit  to 
their  allies,  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  Sparta,  and  to  gain  that 

revenge,  which  the  juftice  of  their  caufe,  as  well  as  ^ 

profperity  of  their  arms,  prefiiged  for  thenu" 

Alcibiaoes  rofe  next  after  Epigenes,  and  convinced 
the  people  that  day,  he  wiU  be  one  of  the  fineft  fpeakos 
they  ever  have  heard  in  their  afiembly.  He  opened  widi 
iaying,  ^^  that  he  had  very  feldom  troubled  them  with  his 
thoughts  upon  any  fubjed ;  and  thou^  he  bad  fome  things 
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to  offer  of  moment  to  the  prefent  queftion,  yet  he  believed, 
that  even  the  preparation  he  had  made  for  delivering  his 
(entiments  before  them,  could  hardly  have  induced  him  to 
get  the  better  of  that  referve  and  modefty,  which  he  thought 
became  him,  if  he  had  not  been  drawn  up  out  of  a  regard 
to  truth,  and  the  memory  of  his  uncle  Pbricles.      That 
the  friends  of  this  great  man  had  a^d  a  wife  and  confiftent 
part,  fuch  as  would  have  been  approved  and  followed  by 
himfelf :  that  when  Pericles  was  againft  fending  ambaf- 
fadors  to  treat  of  peace  with  Lace^aemon,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, the  city  was  diftrefled  by  the  plague,  and  by 
the  defolationof  Attica:  the  terms  they  could  then  have 
gained,  muft  have  been  attended  with  difgrace.    That 
great  man  knew,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  ftate  had 
ftrength  to  fupport  itfelf,  till  a  turn  of  fortune  (hould  hap- 
pen in  its  favour ;  then  would  be  the  proper  feafon  either^to 
make  or  accept  overtures  of  peace,  and  that  feafon  in  his 
apprehenfion  was  the  prefent.     That  thofe  alone  are  to  be 
charged  with  inconfiftency,  who  were  for  negociating  a 
treaty  in  adverfity,  when  it  would  have  been  to  yield  to 
their  enemies,  and  not  at  prefent  on  the  terms  of  conqueft, 
when  it  is  intreated  at  their  own  doors ;  who  are  for  conti- 
nuing the  war  in  profperity,  which  will  be  to  leave  things 
again  to  chance,  that  their  valour  had  reduced  to  certainty : 
he  could  fee  nothing  confiftent  in  this>  except  an  uniform 
plan  of  oppofition  to  the  public  good.    That  if  the  Atheni- 
ans behaved  on  this  occafion  with  that  infolence,  which  is 
but  a  too  natural  as  well  as  fotal  confequence  of  vi6bry,  wa 
might  depend  upon  it,  that  on  the  firft  change  the  Greeks 
would  defer  the  generalfhip  and  authority  to  fome  other  city : 
that  the  jealoufy  Pbrdiccas  had  of  them  was  no  fecret,  nor 
how  affiduous  the  Lacedxmonians  are  in  exciting  a  di(l 
afie£tion  in  Thrace  ;  and  if  that  republic  could  receive  no 
QudsbiRion  as  to  the  peace,  fo  earneftly  defired,  it  would 
exert  its  laft  efforts  in  attacking  Eione  and  Aipphipolis :  . 
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that  (hould  the  propofition  now  made  be  attended  tc^ 
Athens  would  become  engaged  in  a  war  of  acquifition,  and 
not  of  defence:  that  this  would  be  to  alienate  juft ice  from 
tiieir  fide,  as  well  as  to  affront  fortune.  That  as  to  what  is 
concluded  from  the  fuccefs  at  Sphafteria  to  the  event  of  the 
projed  propofed,  h©  laid  no  weight  upon  it :  he  ftill  thought 
that  expedition  precipitate  and  rafli ;  that  every  man,  who 
has  taken  reafonable  meafures,  has  always  the  fatisfaclion  of 
having  done  his  part,  even  when  thofe  meafures  are  de- 
feated ;  but  if  he  who  undertakes  an  imprudent  enterprize, 
fhould  chance  to  profper,  he  indeed  accompliflies  his  de- 
fign,  and  yet  deferves  no  lefs  blame,  than  if  he  had  failed 
of  fucceis.  That  the  delufion,  which  prevailed  among  his 
countrymen,  was  amazing.  ^  When  it  was  moved  to 
profecute  the  war  widi  vigour  fome  years  ago,  and  to  drug- 
gle  with  adverfxty,  what  was  the  anfwer  ?  The  plague  ex- 
haufts  our  people ;  the  expence  exhaufts  our  treafure :  a 
bad  peace  is  better  than  none.  When  it  is  now  moved  to 
make  terms  widi  advantage  in  profperity,  what  is  the  cry  i 
^^  The  fate  of  the  Plataeans :  the  pride  of  Sparta :  the  do- 
minion of  all  Greece."  That  if  they  pcrfcvcred  in  liften- 
ing  to  the  advice  of  that  man,  who  feemed  to  have  fuch  ex- 
traordinary influence  over  them^  the  effe£b  muft  be  very 
ruinous;  and  he  believed,  that  widiout  procuring  the  fanc- 
tlon  of  an  oracle  (which  fome  were  fond  of)  to  bis  opinion, 
he  might  venture  to  recommend  the  fentiment  of  ♦Hesiod 
as  oracular,  who  fays,  ^*  that  the  welfare  of  the  ftate  often 
fuflers  for  the  counfels  and  crimes  of  one  bad  citizen.'* 

The  friends  of  Alcibiades  received  this  fpeech  with 
the  highefl  applaufe.  It  put  them  in  mind  of  the  thunder 
of  Pericles;  but  there  are,  who  pretend  to  judge  already, 
that  his  way  of  a^ng  will  never  be  equal  to  his  eloquence. 
What  furprlzed  me  in  his  manner  of  fpeaking,  W2%  the  ex- 

*  HitiOD.    *tfy,  M^K/uifSviL  V.  238. 
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treme  deliberation  of  it,  and  the  command,  which  fo  young 
a  man  difcovercd  of  himfelf.  Though  no  one  has  a  better 
invention,  or  more  flowing  diftion,  yet  if  the  propereft 
argument  or  phrafe  did  not  immediately  occur  to  him,  he 
would  paufe  and  hefitate  till  they  did.  He  would  repeat  his 
laft  words  over  again,  while  he  was  thinking  forward,  and 
the  produce  always  made  amends  for  the  delay.  Clbon 
and  Epicenes  however  prevailed.  The  eftimates  were 
allowed,  and  the  projedl  on  Cythera  is  to  be  executed.  It 
was  expedled,  that  Nicias  would  have  taken  a  part  in 
this  debate ;  but  it  feems  he  told  his  party,  that  fince  the 
aflTcmbly  would  not  hearken  to  peace,  he  (hould  not  oppofe 
any  probable  fcheme  that  might  carry  on  the  war.  Others 
fuggeft,  that  he  is  to  be  general  in  the  expedition,  and 
being  defirous  of  that  fervice,  would  not  vote  againft  it. 
It  is  very  diflicult  to  determine  on  the^hidden  motives, 
which  give  rife  to  the  condudt  of  any  man ;  but  the  laft 
confideration  f^ems  too  trifling  to  determine  Nicias,  and 
the  firft  is  agreeable  to  the  Angularity  of  his  temper. 

Excellent  minifter,  I  have  often  thought,  that  a  dili- 
gent fearcher  into  human  nature  may  find  better  and  more 
various  materials  for  his  enquiry  in  the  noify  &£lions,  that 
divide  a  popular  government,  than  in  the  court  parties> 
which  arife  under  the  (ilent  and  regular  difpenfations  of 
monarchy.  In  the  debates  of  the  one  upon  public  bufinefs, 
a  man  muft  be  very  artful  indeed,  who  can  always  conceal 
indifcretion  or  vanity  as  an  orator,  avarice  or  ambition  as 
a  ftatefman;  who,  in  a  fudden  emotion  of  the  mind,  or 
emergency  of  aflTairs,  betrays  neither  fear  nor  raflmels, 
neither  infincerity  nor  weaknefs.  In  the  councils  of  the 
other,  thofe,  who  are  at  the  head  of  them,  are  not  expofed 
to  the  fame  means  of  difcovcring  their  abilities  or  foibles  ; 
every  meafure  is  taken  at  the  unoppofedfuggeftion  of  the  mi- 
nifter,  and  the  awful  nod  of  the  fovereign.  In  the  former,  if  the 
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chief  of  a  poty  tt  accufed  of  Clinic^  die  di^Nite  grows  warm ; 
his  friends  and  his  enemies  diftingiiifli  tbemlelves;  dieufl- 
AfftandingSy   the  paffinns,    the  interefts,    the  intrigues  of 
both  are  laid  open,  and  every  man  in  Greece,  according 
to  his  judgment,   or  his  attachments,    adopts  the  pretoi- 
fions  of  either.     In  the  latter,  all  tfaefe  are  the  fiibjcA 
of  diffimiilation,  and  however  different  in  different  meoi 
are  covered   bj  the   fiune  outfide ;    befides,   as  diiogs 
are   more   fimunarilj  managed,    of  courfe  there  cannot 
be  die  fame  room  for  indulging  them :   the  wfab^  of 
an   eunuch  decides  the  £tte  of  a   great  minifter,,  aad 
die  fiiffbcating  heat  of  die  afli-tower  prevents  the  cooi- 
plaints  of  himielf  and   his    rdadons   fixxn   the  car  of 
Afia. 


C. 
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LETTER       CLXXVIL 


Sappho  to  Cleanobr*. 

WHEN  I  own  Cleander,  that  I  have  feen  £hy  ode 
upon  the  Attic  myrtle,  I  think  myfelf  bound  by  it  to 
no  acknowledgement.  Corinna  however  Infifts  upon 
my  writing  about  it,  even  though  it  be  to  donfefs  a 
delicacy,  which  fhe  rallies  as  falfe  and  affefled,  I 
am  too  happy,  (he  cries,  at  any  rate  to  "be  the  fubje£l 
of  fo  exquilite  a  mufe.     Forgive  me,    ^l^  ander  ;   a 

VOL.  II.  K  k 
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*  The  two  letters  of  Sap  ho  to  Clxandkr  ar^  extremely  obfcm.  They 
relate  to  fome  correfpondence,  which  had  been  carried  on  between  him 
and  that  hidy,  in  which  however  t'here  was  nothing  difhohourable,  as  ap- 
pexninm  (rverai  expreffions  in  them.  In  thefecond,  Ihe  opens  Herfdf 
with  fsesLt  fcverity  aod  refenimait  on  the  manneri  in  which  he  had  talked 
of  the  freedom  flie  indulged  him  ;  bat  it  is  very  probable  fhe  was  not  right- 
ly informed  of  his  condu£^,  fince  the  reprefentation  here  given  of  it,  is  en- 
tirely inconfiftent  with  every  fentiment  and  every  afltion,  either  explained 
or  afiiided  to  m  this  colleAion.  Something  muil  be  aUowed  to  her  delicate 
(eofe  of  boooart  which  might  Ai({>ed  an  injury,  before  almoft  the  ap- 
proach of  it)  and  it  is  a  prefumption  in  Cleander*s  favour,  that  though 
he  frequented  very  much  the  houfe  of  Aspasia,  and,  he  declares  in  Letter 
CXXXVII,  even  '<  courted  the  company  of  the  fair  fex,'*  that  thefe  are 
the  only  pafl*ageS9  which  charge  him  witli  an  unbecoming  levity.  Other 
nejjociators  have  been  lefs  rigid  in  the  fame  particular.  Our  Ephefian  un* 
derftood  how  to  converfe  with  the  ladles  for  political  purpofes,  without 
proceeding  to  galLmtries  ;  which  (hews  him  to  have  been  a  complete  mar- 
ker in  the  mpft  refined  infinuation.    Note  by  the  tranflator. 
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temper  lefs  lively  dian  hers  is  overcome  by  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  heart,  and  cannot  but  be  (hocked  at  a  pnuie, 
that  fo  plainly  implies  difefteem.  What  makes  it  the 
worfe  is,  that  thy  verfes  are  Co  likely  to  attain  immorta- 
lity. To  be  thus  mifireprefented  by  Come  inferior  fculp- 
tor,  had  been  but  (hort-Uved  vexation ;  bat  the  hand  of 
a  Phidias  will  tranfinit  the  error  to  pofterity.  Let 
pofterity  think  as  it  pleafes ;  for  thee,  Cleander,  I  wouU 
be  adorned  rather  with  die  modeft,  feft,  and  female 
graces,  which  dwell  retired  among  the  domeftic  vir- 
tues, than  with  thofe  flight  external  charms ;  which  have 
more  luftre  in  poetry.  Remember  too,  that  Hoicu 
(whom  in  die  (hades  of  Salamis  we  have  fo  oft  admired 
together,  while  the  hours  rolled  away  with  an  imper- 
ceptible fwiftnefs)  whofe  beauties  burft  upon  thee  with 
a  blaze  of  light,  v^iile  the  wanton  rays  of  Anacrioit 
but  played  upon  thy  £uKy,  adorns  his  hercnncs  with  mo- 
deft filence,  and  thinks  the  blu(h  of  Venus  too  doubt- 
ful a  praife,  when  he  does  not  chaftife  it  with  the  coy  air 
of  Diana.  I  begin  to  be  afraid,  Cleanoer,  that  die 
unafieAed  eafe  of  our  Adienian  manners,  compared 
with  thofe  of  other  countries  more  fiuniliar  to  thee,  hai 
made  thee  for^  a  judgment  greatly  to  our  di(advantage. 
Obferve,  however,  that  die  exaift  medium  is  equaJly 
difhuit  from  its  extremes.  Farewell :  I  accept  the  com- 
pliment of  thy  ode ',  I  rejeA  its  flattery ;  and  while  joa 
paint  me  with  the  (hining  qualities  of  the  andeflt 
Sappho,  am  too  juftly  afraid  of  an  inconftant  Phaov. 

T. 
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LETTER      CLXXVm. 


Sappho  to  Cleander. 

YET  once  more  will  I  truft  thefe  treacherous  ta- 
blets with  the  fecret  of  my  heart*  Yet  once  more 
fliall  the  vain  Cleander  boaft,  that  he  has  received 
them  from  the  hand  of  Corinna;  and  from  that  air 
of  myftery  (hall  draw  to  the  giddy  companions  of  his 
mirth  what  licentious  inferences  he  pleafes.  The  name  of 
Sappho  is  deftined,  I  find,  to  be  toil  about  by  the 
infe^ous  breath  of  flander,  fmce  Cadmus  firft  brought 
into  Greece  the  ill-fated  letters,  that  compofe  it.  Was 
it  that  liame,  Cleander,  diat  infpired  thee  with  this 
vain  prefumption  ?  We  both  have  been  deceived  by  names : 
Faith,  Honour,  Conftancy,  Difcretion,  Tenderneis,  diefe 
too  I  find  are  empty  names,  no  more  impljring  any  vir-* 
tue  in  Cleander,  than  the  detefted  name  of  Sappho 
imports  diat  wild  licendoufhefs  of  condu£l  in  the  daugh^ 
ter  of  Palamede,  which  in  a  former  Sappho  made  it  in«' 
*  famous. 

Methinks,  Cleander,  (for  imagination  will  ftill  be 
too  bufy.in  tracing  £uniliar  ideas)  I  fee  the  afloniih* 
ment,  with  which  you  read  thefe  tablets,  fo  differently 
filled  from  what  they  ufed  to  be.  The  Mufes  and  the 
fportive  Graces  here  were  ufed  to  court  thy  elegance  of 
taftc.    The  Mufes  and  the  fportive  Graces  fled  in  a  mo* 
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ment  at  the  fiwnd  of  thy  boafting :  yet  diey  called  noc 
the  lerengcfiil  Ate  to  fupply  dieir  {dace.  Thy  life, 
Clxakder,  was  now  really  in  my  hand.  Tliy  treacherous 
cone^xxidence  is  betrayed  by  treachery.  Tlie  wretdi 
has  £K;rificed  that  truft  to  an  idle  paffion,  whidi  die 
interefts  of  his  country— I  too,  Cleandek,  have  h- 
crificed  diofe  interefts  to  thy  hkty.  The  tranfcriptf 
which  he  (hewed  me  of  thy  in&nous  letter,  inicribcd  to 
Baooas,  hinders  not  my  givii^  thee  this  neceffiiry 
warning  to  fecure  thyfelf :  fuch  are  our  Grecian  notions  of 
fiddi^  to  thofe,  who  once  had  a  claim  on  our  afiedion. 
Now  boaft  among  thy  diflolute  companions  of  the  fool 
weaknefs  of  Ay  Grecian  miftreis.  No,  Cleander,  the 
Gods  will  prelerve  my  country  from  thy  pernicious  at* 
teQipts,norfufter  (iichunjuftifiable  defignstoprd^.  As 
for  my  iiyuied  fiune,  before  thou  receiveft  diefe  tablets,  I 
ihall  have  placed  it  under  the  inviolable  protedion  of  Ml* 
NSRVAy  to  whole  chafte  fervice  the  remainder  of  my  days 
are  devoted.  The  lacred  veil  fhall  hide  me  for  ever 
fitxn  thy  eyes,  which  I  could  never  meet  again  without 
too  fierce  an  indignation.  Stranger,  fiirewell:  as  fuch 
diou  wert  firft  introduced  to  me ;  as  fuch  I  now  take  my 
eternal  leave  of  thee.  May  the  waters  of  oblivion  wafli 
out  all  remembrance  of  the  interval,  which,  though  ab- 
folved  by  Virtue,  will  to  Prudence  be  for  ever  unpardoo- 
?]>le. 


T. 
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LETTER        CLXXIX. 


Cleander  to  GoBRYAs.        From  Athens. 

THE  news  of  Python's  being  confined  to  his  houfe 
upon  the  firft  advice,  which  the  king  received,  that  Ajblta- 
PHERNES  was  flopped  at  Eione,  has  produced  all  the  good 
eiFe£b  here,  which  could  be  defired  from  i^  The  anode- 
ration  of  Artaxerxes  in  not  carrying  his  refentroent 
further,  till  he  knew,  whether  the  coUedor  was  authorized 
in  his  proceeding,  is  applauded  by  the  whole  city;  and  they 
are  at  the  (ame  time  made  fenfible,  that  a  decent  fubmiiEony 
and  a  difavowal  of  Aristides,  are  the  only  methods  to 
prevent  the  bad  confequences  which  muft  hefal  them,  in 
cafe  of  a  breach  with  Perfia. 

The  ailembly's  letter  to  the  king  (which  Artapher- 
NEs  fends  in  his  packet)  charges,  I  believe  with  great 
truth,  this  extravagant  zStion  on  the  rafhnefs  and  inex* 
perience  of  their  commiiSoner;  and  the  aflfurances  con« 
tained  in  it,  that  he  fhall  not  be  employed  again  in  thofe 
parts,  are  the  utmoft  that  can  be  expelled  from  this  ftate 
in  the  way  of  cenfure  or  punifhment« 

As  thy  difpatches  intimate,  thai  the  king  feems  diipofed 
to  make  a  new  trial,  whether  Athens  or  Sparta  wiU  fet 
the  higheft  price  on  his  friendihip,  we  have  not  thought  it 
prudent  to  infift,  that  Artaphernes  (hould  be  permitted 
to  continue  his  journey  to  Lacedaemon,  becaufe  it  would 
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iwfelTiWy  knrc  been  lefukuly  and  nnift  hare  alanned  the  re« 
pid£c  wifh  jtaiaa&e^  that  ;dl  tbe  propofids,  whidi  hare 
panro  Detwccn  os^  were  otuy  infemfco  to  iS£gaA  die  reu 
de%oi  of  oar  inmuich,  to  conchidc  a  league  to  their  pre- 
judice with  the  PdopoonefianalEes.  The  (Eghteft  drcum- 
Ibmce  b  lo&ient  to  raifefiiipicioas  here,  which  the  greateft 
nui'Mgement  and  prudence  cannot  afterwards  without  difi- 
culty  aOaj ;  and  there  are  (ereral,  who  out  of  an  iuvetcnuc 
hatred  to  Perfia,  and  vehement  defire  of  peace,  lofe  no  oc- 
ca&xi  to  keep  op  die  old  prejudices,  though  at  the  prefent 
junfiure  the  generality  of  die  people  begin  to  entertain  more 
£n^ourabIe  unpreffioos  towards  us. 

We  likewife  confidered,  that  if^  as  thou  informeft  us, 
an  expreft  is  on  die  road  with  fuller  powers  to  die  Lace- 
daemonian embafladors,  it  becomes  unneceflary  to  carry  on 
a  negotiation  at  Sparta ;  fince  Artaxerxes  wiD,  more 
confiftendy  with  his  own  dignity  and  convenience,  have 
the  offers  of  diat  republic  brought  home  to  him,  and  be 
able  to  treat  upon  them  widiin  the  walls  of  his  palace, 
where  buflnefs  is  tranfa^ted  vrith  far  greater  fecrecy  and 
difpatch,  than  amidfl  die  uncertainties  and  tumults  of  tfaefe 
p<^lar  governments*  Upon  thefc  confideradons,  Ar- 
TAPHERNES  and  myfelf  prcfume  to  hope,  that  die  king 
win  pardon  our  boldnefs  in  tranfgreiSng  his  (acred  orders, 
when,  according  to  the  beft  of  our  judgments  on  the  fpot, 
%the  carrying  them  into  execution  muft  have  proved  pre- 
judicial to  his  fervice. 

I  am  not  furprized,  that  in  your  intelligence  from  Lace- 
daemon,  the  ftop,  which  has  been  put  to  Artapherkes's 
journey,  is  attributed  to  the  malice  and  curiofity  of  Cleok. 
That  republic  would  be  glad  to  incenfe  the  court  of  Suia 
ngainft  one,  whom  they  confider  as  their  mortal  enemy, 
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and  revenge  upon  him  the  diiappolntment  they  lie 
in  not  having  the  reft  of  Greece  witneiles  to  the 
done  them  by  a  Perfian  embaify.  I  need  not  ment 
thee,  how  apt  thofe  at  a  diftance  are  to  refine  on 
unforefeen  event,  and  to  judge  fh>m  appearances,  wh 
often  deceitful.  Neither  the  (iifpicions,  widi  whic 
tell  me  the  court  abounds  upon  diis  occafion,  n 
accounts  from  Sparta,  nor  my  own  further  enquirie 
give  me  any  caufe  to  change  my  opinion  of  the  true 
of  this  accident,  as  laid  open  in  my  laft  difpatch. 

Ilie  people  are  come  to  a  refoludon,  after  Come  d 
that  embafladors  (hall  be  fordiwith  fent  to  the  Perfian 
and  Epigenes  of  the  tribe  Ajantis,  Hipponicus 
tribe  Cecropis,  and  Hyperbolus  of  the  tribe  Ere 
were  in  the  next  aflembjy  cbotfen  to  jcxecute  thai 
miiSon. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  in  whofe  hands  the  fecret  feeo: 
likely  to  be  lodged,  is  a  firm  friend  and  pardzan  of  C j 
who  generally  employs  him  to  prepare  the  minds 
people  for  any  proje^  which  is  afterwards  defigne 
laid  before  them  in  form.  His  manner  of  fpeal 
plaufible,  flowing,  and  pointed,  and  chiefly  rems 
*  for  being  always  adapted  to  conciliate  the  afFetXons 
hearers,  .and  leave  an  impreilion  behind  i^  by  glvin 
new  and  ingenious  turn  to  the  debate.  Nor  is  his 
in  private  converiation  accounted  ioferior  to  his  pub 
4)uence :  he  is  happy  at  finding  out  expedients  to  ov 
difficulties,  and  equally  ready  at  creating  them,  wh( 
not  inclined  to  facilitate  matters.  He  is  never  at  a 
a  fmart  or  proper  reply,  and  foon  finds  out  the  m 
^nfinuating  himfelf  into  the  good  opinion  of  tho( 
^bom  he  has  any  bufin^fs  to  tranfad,  and  brings  the 
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to  his  fentiments^  witbout  appearing  to  impofe  upon 
jtK%iiients»  The  integrity  of  Epicehes  is  by  no  means  k 
univerfidlj  acknowledged,  as  his  abilities;  he  was  never 
reckoned  a  Save  to  his  word,  and  is  immoderately  attached 
to  profit,  hariog  laifed  one  of  the  largeft  fortunes  in  the 
cky,  f  Tirfuch  he  makes  no  faafte  to  fptni)  from  the  oSce 
of  coUedor  of  the  tribute  amongft  the  i&uids,  and  from  the 
pitfents,  which  he  receives  from  the  aBies  forrecommend- 
11^  their  canies  to  die  peo[de.  Be  has  one  pafEon,  which 
renders  him  a  very  proper  negotiator  of  an  alliance  between 
us  and  his  ftate,  which  is  an  implacable  averfion  to  die 
Lacedaemonians,  amongft  whom  he  received  fome  particiilar 
fabjefk  of  oJFence,  when  he  was  embaflador  at  Spana, 
before  the  war  broke  out.  Hyrerbolus,  anAtheraanofa 
bold  licentious  wit,  tdd  him  not  feng  ago,  that  ^  he  found 
their  iron  money,  too  weighty  to  be  carried  away,  and  has 
hated  them  on  that  account  ever  fince/' 

HiPPOKicvs  boafts  his  deicent  from  Harmodius  and 
Aristocitok,  but  cannot  value  hioifolf  upon  inheriting 
many  of  their  virtues.  His  intentions  towards  the  public 
are  not  efteemed  bad,  but  his  judgment  is  exceffivdf 
weak,  and  his  pride  litde  inferior  to  his  want  of  genius ; 
fo  diat  with  a  great  number  of  dependants,  and  a  moft 
j^ndful  eftate,  he  is  a  very  ufelefi  member  of  the  common- 
wealth. He  was  in  a  conftant  oppofirion  to  the  mea&res 
of  Pericles  ;  and  the  laughters  aver,  it  was  for  no  other 
reafon,  but  that  being  a  defcendant  of  die  patriots  who 
deftroyed  the  ufurpadon  of  Pisistratus,  he  thought 
htmielf  obliged  to  3£t  againft  one,  who  was  faid  to  refemUe 
that  tyrant.  Cleon,  by  iVattering  his  vanity,  and  aflfeft- 
ine  to  pay  the  utmoft  deference  to  his  opinion^  has  guned 
the  entire  afcendant  over  him,  and  pitched  upon  him,  as  a 
fit  pcrfon  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  embafly,  by  his 
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fpleticlid  manner  of  living.  In  this  no  one  here  can  pretend 
to  equal  Hipponicus;  and  together  with  his  family  it  is 
tbe  only  mearts,  by  which  he  preferves  any  credit  with  the 
people.  Our  friends  imagined,  that  the  politenefs  and 
gaiety  of  Clorus  would  mix  very  well  with  the  dexterity 
of  £pIG£^f£^,  and  the  magnificence  of  Hipponicus;  and 
propofed  it  to  him  to  appear  as  a  candidate.  He  was  tranf- 
ported  at  tbe  offer,  talked  of  nothing  but  the  honour  he 
ibould  enjoy  in  being  perfonally  known  to  a  minifter  of  thy 
fame  and  abilities,  and  redoubled  his  complaiiance  to  Ar^ 
TAPHERNES,  from  whom  he  preiTed  for  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  principal  latraps.  But  bis  felicity  proved 
of  ihort  duration;  for  Nicias  not  finding  his  ftrength  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  the  embafTy,  made  a  brifk  pu(h  to  get  in 
at  leafl  one  of  Cleon's  enemies,  which  occafioned  the 
choice  of  Htperbolus  to  complete  the  number.  This 
man  is  deicended  from  the  dregs  of  the  people  ;  his  iadier 
was  a  branded  flave,  and  himfelf  flill  carries  on  the  trade  of 
a  lamp-maker.  The  meannefs  and  profligacy  of  his  man- 
ners are  equal  to  the  bafenefs  of  his  origin.  He  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  rife  into  credit  with  the  bafenefs  of  his  origin. 
He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  rife  into  credit  with  the 
people,  without  a  (Ingle  quality  to  deferve  the  meanefl 
office  in  the  republic ;  but  they  are  pleafed  with  the  freedom 
and  (everity  of  his  abuie,  and  make  ufe  of  him  to  check  the 
fbrwardneis  and  extravagance  of  Cleon,  and  fpirit  up  the 
caution  and  timidity  of  NiciAs.  He  is  unconcerned  at  the 
worft  things  that  can  be  (aid  of  him,  and  is  alike  carelefs  of 
gIory>  and  infenfible  of  fhame.  He  profefTes  to  oppofe 
every  meafure  which  Cleon  recommends ;  and  is  confe- 
quently  a  warm  flickler  for  a  peace  with  Sparta,  and  de- 
clares he  accepts  this  office  out  of  no  other  view,  than  to 
difappoint  the  defigns  of  fuch,  as  would  betray  for  lucre  the 
conunon  intereft  of  Greece,  and  the  honour  of  Athens,  to 
the  ancient  and  natural  enemies  of  both. 
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I  doubt  not,  when  jou  have  him  at  Suia,  that  mcdiods 
may  be  found  to  remove  his  prejudices;  but  at  firft  you 
muft  be  upcHi  your  guard  agsunft  his  violent  behaviour,  his 
fcbeming  head,  and  his  malicious  heart. 

Thoo  unit  (mile,  noble  fcribe,  when  I  tdl  thee,  diat 
Cleon  found  none  of  his  arguments  made  fe  deep  an  im- 
preffion  on  the  people,  as  an  oracle,  which  he  pretended 
the  Athenian  deputies,  who  are  juft  returned  from  the  an- 
nual folemnity  at  Delos,  had  received  from  die  high-prieft 
of  Afollo  diere.  It  is  to  die  following  effed :  **  When 
die  birds  of  Minerva  and  Jove  neftle  together,  dien  (hall 
die  owl  ride  upon  the  dolphin's  back,  and  the  branches  of 
Ae  olive-tree  over4hadow  the  earth.'* 

As  diis  oracle  is  interpreted  to  (ignify  the  increafeof  die 
Athenian  power  and  commerce  by  their  union  widi  Perfia, 
die  people  have  it  perpetually  in  their  mouths ;  and  tdl 
you,  diat  the  anfwers  of  die  Delian  God  excel  thofe  which 
he  delivers  at  his  Delphic  (hrine,  in  certainty  and  dear* 
nefs. 

After  all,  I  may  well  impute  the  weight,  which  is  at 
prefent  laid  here  upon  the  king's  friendfhip,  to  the  (inguhr 
addrefs,  capacity,  and  zeal  of  Artaphernes^  who  has 
gained,  in  the  fhort  time  fince  his  arrival,  more  peribnal 
efteem  and  credit  with  thofe  who  dired  the  counfels  of 
Adiens,  than  any  foreigner  was  ever  known  to  acquire.  I 
refer  myfelf  to  his  difpatches  for  feveral  material  points, 
and  (hall  conclude  by  afTuring  thee,  that  the  embailadors 
will  fail  with  the  fird  fair  wind  for  Ephefus,  as  foon  as  their 
inftrudions  are  ready,  which  the  aflembly  is  now  bufied  in 
preparing. 

P. 
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Note  by  the  Tranflator. 

From  the  abrupt  manser,  in  which  thde  letters  coodade,  the  rttiler  wOl 
lie  led  to  imagine,  and  perhaps  to  lament,that  they  have  (hared  the  iame  fttt 
with  many  other  valuable  renMdnsof  antiqnity,  in  not  being  handed  down 
Co  us  nndefaoed  by  the  injuries  of  time  and  barbarifm.  The  jndicioiis  Mi« 
SBOBAB  is  (Irongly  of  opinion,  that  (bme  epilHes  relating  to  the  Utter 
part  of  this  coIIe^on  are  loft ;  particnhrly  thoTe,  which  moft  have  been 
written  during  the  time  that  intervened  between  the  ele^on  of  the  cm« 
bafladors,  and  their  embarking  for  EpheTus. 

He  likewiTe  afTuresus,  that,  notwithftanding  his  moft  accurate  enquiries 
he  has  never  been  able  todiicover,  what  became  of  Clean d it,  mfterthe 
departure  of  Aitaphibn  is ;  and  leaves  it  as  an  uncertain  point,  whether 
he  took  that  opportunity  of  returning  in  his  patron*s  train,  and  fpent  the 
remainder  of  a  philoibphical  life  in  cultivating  his  Lydian  farms,  and  en- 
joying the  agreeable  ibdety  at  Taoces ;  or  whether  he  continued  to  traniaA 
the  Pcrfian  budnefs  at  Athens,  in  the  quality  of  a  private  agent  ibme  yean 
longer. 

The  Tranflator  is,  however,  indhied  to  think,  (with  the  learned  Jew) 
that  the  former  is  the  moft  probable  fuppofition  ;  fince  the  diibrders,  which 
broke  out  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  upon  the  death  of  AaTAXBRZis,  muft 
have  drawn  ofTthe  attention  of  the  Periians  from  Gnecian  politics,  and 
added  to  the  (Irong  pafHon,  which  CLCANDta  has,  in  many  of  his  letters 
exprefled,  for  retirement  and  quiet,  by  making  it  uneaTy  and  uniafe  for 
him  to  z£tf  amidft  fuch  frequent  changes  of  princes  as  well  as  minifters,  and 
fuch  a  fluAuatIng  confufed  (late  of  affairs.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  lay 
before  the  reader  an  exaO  tranflation  of  the  account  given  by  Tbuct* 
BiDxs  (book  4.)  of  the  feizure  and  difmiflion  of  AarapaiaNcs;  which 
will  ferve  as  a  remarkable  in  (lance,  to  prove,  how  much  his  ibort  and  iov 
perfeA  narratives  of  negotiations,  and  dvil  matters,  are  cleared  up  and 
enlarged  by  the  additional  drcumftances  and  fa^s,  recorded  in  the  Athe* 
nian  Letters. 


"  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  AafSTiDss,  the  ion  of  Axcirippus 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fquadron,  fent  to  levy  contributions,  feizcd 
at  Eione  upon  the  Strymoo,  a  Perfian  named  Axtapbxxmxs,  who  was  on 
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his  jonrney  to  SptrU  with  t  oommiiCon  from  the  king.  He  wis  brooght  to 
Athens;  and  his  papers  being  tranflated  out  of  the  Aflyrian  tongue,  were 
found  to  be  addrefled  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  contained,  aroongft 
other  particulars,  that  the  king  w^s  at  a  lofs  to  know  their  intentions;  for, 
though  they  had  fent  ftreral  ambafladors  to  him,  none  of  them  agreed  in 
making  the  fame  propoials.  If  they  meant  to  deal  (incerely  with  him,  he 
deiiiedtheywoukldiipatch  his  mioifter  back  to  hka  with  iome  citiiCBSof 
their  own.  The  Athenians  ibon  after  icnt  embijIlMiors  to  the  Perisan  oout, 
accompanied  by  AaTAPBaaiiBs,  who,  sfhgtk  they  airived  at  Bybcfiis 
learnt  the  news  of  AaxAXSAXis's  death;  upon  which  the  cnabafladors 
returned  home,  without  pioiccuting  their  josmey.** 

p. 
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A     P     P     E     N     D     IX. 


THE  tranflator  has  thrown  this  letter,  which  was 
found  towards  the  middle  of  the  colle£lion,  at  the  end  of 
it,  as  being  manifeftly  fpurious*  He  apprehends  it  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Jew,  fo  liiuch  fpoken  of  in  the 
pre&ce;  nor  can  he  value  himfelf  on  his  difcovering  the 
forgery,  becaofe,  except  we  would  fuppofe  CL£A^fDER  to 
have  been  particularly  honoured  with  a  prophetic  vifiony 
(which  the  reader  will  not  haftrly  credit,)  it  cannot  be  re« 
garded  as  genuine.  The  performance  feems  intended  to 
compliment  the  new  philoifopfay,  in  which  our  learned  Mb- 
8HOBAB  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  informed  himfelf;  and 
in  that  light  (to  do  him  juftice)  is  not  without  art  or  inge- 
nuity. He  probably  thought  this  the  moft  elegant  way  of 
introdocing  fuch  a  compliment,  as  extravagant  flights  of 
fancy  in  allegorical  dreams  or  fables  are  favourable  to  the 
tafte  of  die  RabbPs,  and  the  manner  of  the  Talmud.  One 
might  infift,  if  it  were  necelTary,  cm  the  difFerence  to  be 
oUerved  in  the  very  air  of  the  compofition  from  the  reft  of 
the  whole  book  ;  how  much  it  reads  in  the  Spanifh  with 
the  eafe  and  grace  of  an  original,  while  the  letters,  that  are 
of  undoubted  authority,  carry  along  with  them  that  ftiiFnefs, 
which  is  infeparaUe  from  the  purefl  tranflations.  But  the 
editor  cannot  flatter  himfelf,  that  the  difFerence  he  is  (peak- 
ing of,  will  be  felt  by  the  Englifh  reader,  as  he  is  confcious, 
that  the  meannefs  of  his  own  veriion  has  reduced  them  to 
dip  £imc  level. 
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LETTER       CLXXX. 


Cblandsr  to  SuRnjifSt 

i 

THOU   haft   had   frequent   fpecimcns   of  mjr  man- 
ner of  phiIoib[^zing;   but  no  enquiry  was  ever  ended 
fi>  renuurkably,  as  one,  which  employed   me   laft   nigjhL 
I  was  preparing  a  few  droughts  for  thee  upon  the  ori- 
gin and  meaning  of  that  worlhip,  which  has  been  paid  to 
Vest  A)  confidered  in  die  capacity  bodi  of  ^  Earth  and  ^  Fire. 
The  queftion  was  perplexed  with  fuch  difficulties,  dut 
at  laft  I   delpaired  of  unravelling  it,  and  retired  to  my 
couch.     I  litde  apprehended  any  extraordinary  imprct 
Cons  from  the  (peculadon>  but  ibon  found  it  engaged 
me  in  my  fleep;    and  when  the   morning  brings  with 
it  the  purer  viiions,  imagination  of  its  own  accord  per- 
formed in  a  dream,  what  I   had  in  vain  (ought   firom 
the  efforts  of  my  realbn.    The  firft  part  is  intdligibki 
fince  it  arofe  from  images,  with  which  I  had  juft  been  con- 
verling ;  but  as  thefe  wore  off*,  the  laft  part  grew  wiU| 
and  was  obicure  to  me,  whatever  die  relatioo  of  it  maj 
appear  to  thy  more    enlightened   underftanding.     The 


9ftrS»amXSnfikinifmbAMfu    Emu 


r«^rrK  Mr/Ml,  ifUrmti  Tlvimytftnm  t»  «if 
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foul  at  once  unfettered  itfelf  from  the   body,    and  was 
amufed,  either  in  fantaftic  rovings,  or  prophetic  fuggef- 

tions. 

I  thought  myielf  fuddenly  tranfported  without  the  walls  of 
c  Corinth  on  a  plain,  where  ftood  a  temple  ere<£led  to  the 
Goddeis.    It  was  in  form  a  rotunda,  with  extended  porti- 
cos, that  faced  the  different  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
(erved  as  avenues  to  the  body  of  the  ^building,  all  tending 
towards  it,  like  radii  to  the  centre  of  a  circle.     They  were 
fupported  by  pillars  of  the  moft  elegant  proportions,  but  of 
the  fimpleft  order.    The  walls  and  cielings  were  not  co- 
vered with  reliefs  or  fabulous  paintings,  to  catch  the  eye, 
and  conceal  defe£b  in  the  architedlure,  which  from  the  juft- 
ne(s  of  it  gave  pleafure  to  the  judicious,  and  without  orna- 
ment engaged  even  the  ignorant  fpedlator  in  admiring  it.    I 
prefled  through  a  crowd  of  people,  who  were  contemplating 
the  outfide,  and  entered  at  the  ^  Eaftern  gate,  where  I  per- 
ceived the  generality  went  in  j  for  though  the  reft  were 
open,  to  intimate,  that  the  Goddefs  gave  free  admiffion  to 
her  votaries,  yet  they  were  frequented  by  none.     Scarce 
had  I  made  my  way  into  the  portico,  when  one  met  me, 
who  feemed  by  a  certain  air  of  fuperiority,  and  the  refpe£t, 
which  every  body  paid  him,  to  be  the  prieft  of  the  dome. 
His  £ice  was  wrinkled  vrith  age,  but  had  a  dignity  and  fpi- 
rit,  which  excited  veneration.    He  bore  in  his  hand  a  wand, 
that  geometricians  ufe  to  draw  figures  in  the  fand.     The 
number  three,  called  the  perfect  harmony,  was  wrought  in 
the  fkirt  of  his  garment,  which,  as  it  flowed  behind  him, 
difcovered  fometimes  to  my  amazement  a  gqlden  thigh.   By 
thefe  marks  I  knew  him  for  Pythagoras.     He  received 

«  There  was  a  temple  at  Cormth  dedicated  to  Vista.    See  Pavsa- 
iriAS  Co. 

i  Aftronomy  aod  phyfics  were  fixft  ftudted  ai^d  Uught  in  the  eaftcr^ 
countries. 
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me  courteoufly,  and  commanded  me  to  f(^w  him.  When 
he  (aw  I  was  under  fome  confullon  at  this  unexpected  civi- 
lity^  and  feemed  dubious  of  the  conditions,  on  which  I  was 
to  accept  it,  he  afTured  me,  ^t  he  would  difpenfe  with  the 
filence  he  often  impofed  on  his  novices,  and  encouraged  me 
to  difcourfe  freely.  As  we  approached  the  rotunda,  we  fell 
in  with  a  great  number  of  «  Chaldean  aftronomers,  Egyp- 
tian priefts,  Phoenician  fallors,  and  perfian  magi,  wliowere 
paying  their  oblations  to  the  Deity  ;  and  believe  me,  excel- 
lent SM£Rbis,  in  this  laft  number  I  obfervedarefemblance 
of  thee. 

"  The  image  of  the  Deity  was  ^  reprefented  fitting,  to  imi- 
tate ftability.  A  torch  was  held  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  pa- 
tera in  her  left ;  the  one  to  exprefs  her  chara3er  as  the  genial 
heat  of  the  fyftem;  the  other,  that  as  the  perfon  of  philoTo- 
phy,  ihe  expe£led  continual  prefents  fhould  be  made  to  her 
becaufe  philofophy  is  the  nobleft  exercife  of  the  rea(bn.  Be- 
fore her  ftood  an  altar  with  fire  always  blazing,  and  fix 
prieftefles  danced  round  it  in  myftic  meafiires.  My  guide 
told  me  they  copied  the  movements  of  the  worlds  on  high. 
r  put  queftions  to  him,  in' walking  over  the  temple,  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  and  ceremonies  of  it.  Heanfwered, 
that  himfelf  had  raifed  it,  and  that  every  man  was  admitted, 
who  had  contributed  in  the  leaft  to  the  improvement  of  phy- 
fical  knowledge. 

On  returning  to  the  eaftem  avenue,  I  was  furprized  to  fee 
many  in  Graecian  habits,  in  clofc  8  conference  with  the 
Egyptians,  and  particularly  with  one,  who  ftood  near  the 

*  In  this  vifion  the  progrels  of  philo(bphy  is  marked  from  the  earlieft 
ages  to  our  own  times. 

'  The  fymbols  are  drawn  from  the  accounts  of  antiquity. 

•  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Greek  phHofophers  vied  to  tnrel  bito 
.JEgypt,  to  icceivc  t|ic  inftniftions  of  the  prieds. 
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rotunda^  and  held  a  volume  under  his  arm.  They  told  me 
his  name  was  Hermes  Trismegistus.  Afterwards  they 
repaired  to  the  weftern  door,  and  came  up  in  form  with 
their  offerings  to  the  Goddefs.  The  firft  was  ^  Thales, 
whom  Pythagoras  received  with  much  regard,  and  made 
him  a  low  obeiiance  as  to  his  mafter.  He  advanced  to  the 
altar,  and  out  of  a  cup,  which  be  brought  with  him,  made 
a  libation  which  damped  the  flame  of  it ;  and  on  enquiry  I 
found  it  to  be  water.  The  prieftciTes  were  in  a  good  deal 
of  conftemation,  but  the  thing  proved  of  no  confequcnce. 
His  great  merit  in  other  refpe£ls  was  admitted  as  an  excufe 
for  his  conceit,  that  ^^  water  was  the  firft  principle  of  all 
things  I*'  which  be  defended  with  a  good  deal  of  wild  inge« 
nuity.  The  next,  who  appeared,  were  *  Anaximenes 
and  ^  Meton;  the  one  laid  a  gnomon  or  dial,  and  the 
other  a  calendar  on  the  fhrine.  Pythagoras  feemed 
pleated  with  their  offerings ;  and  I  tpok  noticefJthrough  the 
vriiole  of  the  fcenery,  that  the  experimental  philofbphers 
Wpcc  more  acceptable  than  the  fyflematical  reafoners.  After 
this  ^Democritus  camclbrward  with  one  of  hisfoUt>wers« 
whoTe  name  and  perfon  I  was-  unacquainted  with.  He 
laughed  exceedingly  at  Thales,  as  he  paflod  by ;  and  when 
he  came  to  the  image,  compofed  himfelf  with  difficulty,  and 
threw  down  an  heap  of  (and.  The  aflembly  cried  out  to 
him,  that  he  had  fixed  the  ridicule  on  himfelf.  This  only 
increafed  his  diverfion,  and  he  immediately  went  away  with 

VOL.   II.  LI 

**  Thalbs  was  the  mafter  of  Pttr  a  cor  as. 

>  Anaximbncs  was  the  fuft,  who  brovglit  a  dial  into  Greece,  and  put 

it  np  at  Sparta  to  the  aftonifttment  of  that  people. 

* 

^  MiTOif  was  the  firft,  who  reduced  the  Greek  Calendar  into  method. 
He  llyed  towards  the  bcgtoniog  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.* 

»  See  Letter  XXVJF, 
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his  pupil.  Pythagoras  declared,  ^  he  was  glad  to  te 
well  rid  of  them,  adding,  that  he  was  more  arerfe  to  die 
™  fcholar,  than  the  mafter  ;  fince  I  have  objections  to  him, 
(aid  he,  not  only  as  a  maintainer  of  the  atomic  fcbeme,  and 
a  contemner  of  the  Goddefs ;  but  as  one,  who,  though  be 
lives  upon  legumes  himfelf,  teaches  odiers  to  hare  an  ex« 
travagant  fondneis  for  fle(h«'*  As  (bon  as  thefe  withdrew, 
°  Anaxagoras  appeared,  who,  notwithftanding  he  denied 
the  divinitj  of  Mithras,  had  more  honours  paid  him,  than 
die  moft  ftrenuous  ailertor  of  it  among  the  magi  in  the 
eaftern  avenue.  I  was  going  to  have  expoftulated  with 
die  prieft  on  this  manifeft  pardality,  but  was  caUed  oflF 
to  other  objeds.  For  on  calling  my  eyes  to  the  weftem 
entrance^  I  thought  I  law  my  friend  <>  Socrates  look  in 
upon  us :  he  turned  away  prefendy  with  an  air  of  iraoj 
and  banters  He  feemed  to  luive  two  difciples  widi  him; 
the  P  one  followed  his  mlfter ;  and  die  <l  other,  having  ac- 
companied him  a  litde  while,  ftepped  backj  and  viiited 
die  temple.  His  feUow  called  after  him^  and  rebuked  him^ 
but  he  gave  no  attention  to  it.  He  feemed  habited  with 
much  oftentadoii,  and  had  a  majefty  in  his  gait  and  manner, 

"^  Epicu&ut,  a  philofopher  6f  great  temperance  in  his  own  manners, 
but  whofe  principles  have  been  thought  to  lead  to  veTy  hnrtfal  confeqoen- 
ces.  His  followers  were  generally  remarkable  for  their  debauched  and 
luzarioui  way  of  liring. 

>"  See  Letter  XXXMU.  He  wis  accnfed  at  Athens  for  impietr, 
having  aflerted  the  fun  to  be  a  mais  of  fire,  no  bigger  than  the  Pelopon- 
oefns. 

•  Socrates  had  a  ooiltempt  for  phyfical  fcience,  and  applied  hinfelf  t9 
iDorals,  as  being  mnch  more  certain  and  importaati 

*,  4  XtNOPBOiff  and  PlAto.    The  former  was  a  ftriA  foUowet  of  his 
mafter,  and  nitd  to  compbun  of  the  latter,  that  he  dcriated  from  the 
maxims  of  Sociatis.    They  had  on  this  account  a  great  attriion  to  one 
another. 
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that  was  almoft  theatrical.     Many  thronged  about  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  recommend  themfelves  :  but  it  was  re- 
markable,  ^  one  of  his  pupils,    who  had  a  rough  bold  ap- 
pearance,  yet  whofe  demeanour  befpoke  a  good  deal  of 
fmartnefs  and  fenfe,  prefTed  rudely  by  him,  and  pretended, 
that  he   had   a  better   right  to  the    general  approbation. 
Inftead  of  obferving  (what  I  naturally  expefted  from  this  ^ 
event)   indignation  in  the  faces  of  thofe,  who  beheld  it,  I 
found  mod  people  were  not  diflatisfied ;  and  that  the  man, 
by  a  plaufible  fubtility  iiT  his  ^y  of  talking,  foon  captivated 
the  underftandings  and  affedlions  of  thofe,  who  heard  him. 
At  laft  his  friends  begun  to  make  fuch  a  noife,  that  Py- 
thagoras thought  it  quite  indecent.     He  reminded  them, 
*'  that  the  glory  of  the  Goddefs  was  advanced  by  filence 
and  contemplation,  not  ^  fophiftry  and  difpute  ;**  and  pro- 
tefted,  he  would  turn  them  every  one  out  of  the  dome,  if 
they  would  not  be  quiet.     ''  As  to  the  peffon,    to  whom 
the  indignity  was  offered,  he  feemed  inclined  to  turn  back 
again,  and  find  out  Socrates.    Accordingly,  after  con- 
verfing  with  fome  of  the  ^  geometricians,  he  was  preparing 
to  go  out;   but  Pythagoras  flopped  him  at  the  door, 
and  recommended  him  to  four  of  his  followers,  who  opened 
to  him  the  myfleries  of  that  philofophy.     He  then  left  us, 

L  1  2 

'  Aristotle,  who  took  a  pleafurs  to cootradi^l  Plato  his  mafter, and 
Jiffer  from  him  ia  his  writings. 

'  The  Atiflotelian  way  of  difputation  has  more  obftru^lcd  the  progrcfit 
of  fcicnce,  in  the  opinion  of  lord  Bacon,  than  any  other caufe,  which  can 
be  adigned. 

•  Plato  was  fond  of  geometry,  and  the  powers  of  numbers.  Tho  'ph 
hcproftlTed  to  take  in  all  parts  of  fdence,  yet  he  applied  himfclf  chiefly 
to  morality.  He  was  ioftru^led  in  the  Pythagorean  philofophy  by 
AcRioN  TiMJEus,  Aacuttas,  and  Eurytus,  who  were  of  that 
fea. 
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nor  appeared  a  fecond  time  amongft  us.  I  obferved, 
during  the  whole  of  this  timq,  that  die  weftcm  portico 
was  every  inftant  more  and  more  crowded  with  tbe  wor- 
fhippens  of  the  Goddefs.  Some  entered  with  difledions 
of  plants  and  animals,  others  with  catalogues  of  the  ftars> 
others  with  Ipheres ;  all  which  they  offered  to  the  image. 
•  In  the  company  of  thofe,  who  walked  about  with  white 
wandsy  and  were  often  intent  on  the  fchemes  they  drew 
vpon  the  ground,  I  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  a  per- 
fbn,  who  had  a  cone  and  cylinder  in  one  hand,  and  a  pulty 
in  the  odier#  I  heard  him  »  fay,  •*  if  he  had  a  proper 
place  to  ftand  in,  he  would  move  the  earth."  Not  long 
after  there,  came  in  ^  one  of  a  fine  prefenc^  and  graceful 
mien,  with  a  lavrel- wreath  upon  his  bead,  and  a  robe  of  a 
new  andpartictdar  fafhion,  which  hung  loofely  from  his  left 
fiioulder.  Every  body  made  way  for  him,  and  expelled, 
that  he  woirid  have  paid  (bme  refpedt  to  the  moft  diftin- 
guiihed  in  the  crowd,  as  he  pafled  up  to  the  rotunda ;  btit 
he  fpoke  to  nobody  except  Meton  ;  then  addreiTed  him- 
felf  to  the  altar,^  prefented  a  new  calendar,  and  walked  out 
again. 

While  I  wai  eXprefSng  my  furprize  to  Pythagoras 
at  the  fight  of  this  extraordinary  perfon,  methought  the 
whole  aflemble  *  vanifhed  on  the  fudden.  We  found  our^- 
Jfelves  deferted  and  alone.  On  looking  out  towards  the 
plain,  a  new  temple  appeared  on  the  other  fide,  built  much 

"  A  cetcbrated  faying  of  Arch i hides  at  the  fiegc  of  Syraoifc,  when  be 
dcftroyed  the  Roman  (hips,  by  raifing  them  into  the  air  with  a  vaft  en- 
gine. 

"^  Julius  Cjeear,  who  reformed  the  calendar. 

*  In  the  barbarous  ages,  when  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem  was  mod  unxYUi- 
ally  credited,  the  writings  and  opmions  of  the  ancients  were  almoft  fofw 
gotten. 
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after  the  manner  of  PYTHAGORAs*s^  and  defignedto  rival 
it.  A  great  crowd  was  gathered  about  it,  and  all  men 
Went  into  it.  Curiofity  difpofed  me  to  vifit  it ;  but  my 
philoTophic  guide  was  exceedingly  averfe  to  the  propofalj 
and  would  have  difluaded  me  from  it.  <^  I  am  not  wil- 
ling,  cried  he^  you  fbould  give  countenance  to  popular  er- 
rors ;  and  be  afTured^  that  while  this  fabric  ftands  the  teft 
of  many  ages,  and  engages  the  veneration  of  wife  pofterity, 
that  will  fall  into  decay  and  ruin.*'  When  I  arrived  at 
the  dome^  I  could  hardly  make  my  way  into  it  for  the 
numbers  that.furrounded  it>  and  filled  the  avenues  and  pre- 
cindls  of  it.  As  foon  as  I  got  near  enough  to  the  God- 
defs,  I  diicerned,  that  the  place  was  confecrated  to  Vbsta 
in  the  capacity  of  earth.  An  altar  of  turf  flood  before  the 
image,  which  was,  as  in  the  other  temple,  reprefented  fit- 
ting. Seven  prieflefles  attended  it,  but  their  y  dance  wa^ 
fo  extremely  confufed  and  irregular,  that  I  could  not  help 
laying  to  one,  who  was  near  me,  "  there  was  neither  grace 
nor  harmony  in  their  motion."  The  chief  priefl,  who 
overheard  me,  and  had  taught  them  the  perplexed  figures, 
which  they  moved  in,  exprefled  fome  anger  at  my  freedom, 
and  would  have  put  me  out  of  countenance,  had  I  not  been 
fupported  by  *  a  king,  who  came  far  from  the  weft,  and 
declared  publicly,  ^^  If  he  had  been  confulted  on  the  plan 
both  of  the  building  and  the  dance,  he  would  have  con- 
trived much  better.''  The  mofl  devout  worlhipper  was 
a  *  fatrap  of  Babylon,  followed  by  a  great  number  of  Ara- 

y  The  cycles  and  epicycles  of  Ptolemt.  He  appeared  under  Anto- 
ninus Pbilosopkus,  and  was  a  famous  geographer  and  aflronomcr  in 
Alexandria. 

•  ALPHON80,King  of  CaftilcjWho  is  reported  to  have  faid,  on  being  in- 
(IruAed  in  Ptolemt*!  allronomy,  that  had  Ood  confulted  him  at  the 
creation,  he  could  have  contrived  a  much  ilmplcr  fydem. 

*  Almamon,  caliph  of  Babylon,  who  caufcd  Ptolemy's  works  to  be 
traaflated  into  Arabic,  about  the  eleventh  century. 
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bians,  who  were  equally  admirers  of  the  prieft,  and  vota- 
ries of  the  Deity,  witli  himfelf.  I  obferved  about  this 
time  a  very  e.vtraoi  dinary  perfon,  drefled  in  a  plain  white 
habit  tied  round  his  body  with  a  rope,  his  head  covered 
with  a  veil  or  hood,  which  on  the  vciPs  being  thrown  back 
dazzled  my  eyes,  as  it  were  made  of  ^  brafs.  He  pryed 
with  the  minuted  exailnefs  into  every  corner  of  the  temple, 
and  difdained  to  be  content  with  the  information,  which 
the  ordinary  attendants  would  have  afforded  him.  This 
behaviour  raifed  great  jealoufy  and  great  admiration.  In 
his  right  hand  he  held  pieces  of  cryftal  cut  into  various 
forms  J  in  his  left,  a  few  fpecim£iiSH>f  different  kinds  of 
minerals.  He  was  defirous  to  approach  the  altar,  and  made 
towards  it,  that,  as  he  faid,  he  might  contemplate  at  leifure 
the  rites  of  it,  and  the  influence,  which  the  charms  of  the 
priefleffcs  had  in  ^  engaging  every  fpeftator  to  the  wor- 
fliip  of  the  Deity,  By  this  time  the  freedom  of  his  fpirit 
had  gained  him  enemies.  They  applied  themfelves  to  keep 
him  as  near  the  door,  and  as  far  from  the  receffes  of  the 
temple  as  they  could  ;  and  in  a  moment  I  heard  a  confufed 

*»  The  reader  will  prcfcntly  find,  that  this  dcrcnption  is  meant  for  Friar 
Bacon,  who  had  a  very  inventive  and  inquifitive  genius,  in  an  age  of  blind 
ignorance  and  fubje^on  to  the  authority  of  great  names;  He  was  \uU 
gaily  taken  for  a  conjurer  and  magician,  becaufe  he  knew  more  of  the 
wonders  of  nature  than  other  men.  The  flcrlcs  of  the  brazen  head. 
whidi  gave  articulate  founds,  aie  unqucftionably  fabulous.  He  wrote  of 
vifion,  of  optical  glafles,  of  chemiHr)',  &c.  He  had  fome  faith  in  afht>- 
l^Sy*  hut  much  m^  re  quaiifi«d  and  philofophical  than  that  of  the  generality, 
who  have  been  devoted  to  it.  Pope  Nicholas  the  4th,  by  the  inftigation 
of  the  monks  of  Bacon*s  own  order,  put  him  under  clofc  confinement, 
from  'Ahich  he  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the  means  of  feveral  noble  perfbns.  It 
is  very  probable,  from  fbme  paflagcs  in  his  works,  that  h«  was  the  inven- 
tor of  gunpowder. 

«  Afliology,  which  is  productive  of  the  worft  fuperflition,  was  derived 
from,  and  chiefly  purfucd  during  the  credit  and  cultivation  of  the  falfc 

a'tronomy. 
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ienfelefs,  and  unintelligible  murmur  of  necromancy,  magic, 
enchanter ;  and  many  perfons,  cxa£Uy  habited  in  the  fame 
manner  with  himfelf,  whifpered  much  (lander  of  him  amongft 
the  crowd.  Some  exprefled  the  greateft  abhorrence  of 
him  on  account  of  thefe  fuggeftions ;  others  were  fo  filly, 
as  both  to  believe,  that  he  was  (killed  in  divination,  and 
to  be  pleafed  with  hearing  it.  They  propounded  curious 
queftions  to  him,  and  fecretly  aimed  to  be  inftrufted  by 
him  in  the  art.  He  took  great  pains  to  explain  and  vin- 
dicate at  large  his  conduS,  yet  to  no  purpofe.  I  then  faw 
the  chief  prieft  of  this  fpurious  temple  command  one,  who 
ftood  near  him,  and  was  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  favour, 
to  go  and  bind  in  chains  the  man,  who  had  created  fo  much 
attention,  and  difturbed  the  fervice  and  devotion  of  the 
place.  He,  who  had  been  thus  commanded,  executed  his 
oiEce  with  a  fuitable  feverity.  He  wore  a  rich  prieftly 
garment  and  a  fcarlet  cap.  To  his  girdle  was  fixed  a 
bunch  of  kf}^,  which,  as  I  thought,  belonged  to  the  fe- 
veral  gates  and  doors  of  the  Rotunda.  I  felt  a  very  hearty 
compaffion  fpr  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  perfon,  which 
prompted  me  to  walk  towards  him,  and  adminifter  fome 
comfort.  '  But  on  talking  with  him,  I  found,  that  a  juft 
refcntment  had  poffefled  him  very  ftrongly ;  for  he  pro- 
ceeded even  to  menaces,  and  told  me,  that  "  by  Jupiter, 
**  he  knew  of  a  certain  combuftible  matter,  which,  ifpro- 
**  perly  applied,  would  tear  the  temple  from  its  founda- 
"  tions,  and  bury  the  prieft  with  his  Vefta  in  the  ruins  of 
"  it.'*  Others  came  up,  who  releafed  him,  and  imme- 
diately he  retired  in  precipitation,  with  ^  one,  whom  I  un- 
derftood  to  be  his  difciple  and  intimate  fellow-labourer* 
Some  time  after,  the  dome  gave  a  loud  and  dreadful  crack : 
the  aflembly  had  for  the  moft  part  warning  and  leifure  to 

d  Thomas  Bungct,  a  Franpifcan  friar,  the  follower  and  companioq  of 
RoCKi  Bacon. 
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retire,  but  on  its  ^  the  prieft  and  Goddds  wefe  never 
heard  of  more. 

I  could  not  in  my  own  mind  acquit  this  ftranger  widi 
the  brazen  head  (for  whom  I  almoft  b^an  to  entertain  as 
much  refped,    as  for  my  friend  with  the  golden  thi^)  of 

having  a  principal  (hare  in  producing  riiis  event.  How- 
ever, I  forbore  to  (ay  what  I  knew  of  it,  and  haflened 
back  to  Pythagoras's  temple  with  the  multitude, 
where  I  was  amazed  on  my  return  to  find  the  rooft 
confiderable  philofophers,  who  were  before  in  the  ^  weftem 
avenue,  again  making  their  appearance  in  it.  And  now 
great  numbers,  who  were  received  with  peculiar  bonours, 
came  in  from  a  quarter,  where  I  leaft  expeded  them, 
die  northern  portico.  They  were  habited  in  an  uncouth 
manner,  and  wholly  unh'ke  any  thing  I  have  feen  either  ui 
Perlia  cr  in  Greece.  The '  firft  made  a  merit  of  diat, 
which  I  had  been  careful  not  to  charge  on  any  one  j  and 
indeed  took  away  my  fufpicions  of  the  man,  who  had  been 
fettered  in  the  other  temple,  by  recommending  himfelf 
for  having  endeavoured  to  draw  the  many  from  the  wor- 
Ihip  of  the  pretended  Deity,  to  revive  the  honours  of  the 
true.  He  defcribed  the  feveral  arts  he  had  uied,  to  under- 
mine and  deftroy  that  temple,  with  fucccefs.  Pythago- 
ras received  him  affedlionately,  and  admitted  him  into  a 
partnerfhip  of  the  prieflhood  for  his  extraordinary  fervices. 
The  e  next,  who  came  forward,  laid  a  telefcope  at  the  foot 

*  Alludes  to  the  refloration  of  the  ancient  philoibphy  atnd  writi*^ 

'  When  Copernicus  appeared  in  the  thirteenth  ceotary,  the  fyftcm  of 
Ptolemy  iofl  its  reputation.    He  was  the  reOorer  of  the  Pytbtgoreaa 

opinion,  that  the  fun  is  in  the  centre. 

«  Galilio  the  inventor  of  the  tclcfcope. 
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of  the  altar.  The  ^  third,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  pride 
and  haughtinefs  in  his  manner,  was  employed  to  de- 
lineate the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the 
roof  of  the  Rotunda.  He  afterwards  talked  to  Pytha- 
goras about  reconciling  the  worfbip  of  the  two  tem- 
ples, but  the  propofition  was  rejefted  with  contempt. 
The  *  fourth  was  drefled  in  a  foldier's  habit.  He  carried 
in  his  hand  a  double  cube,  and  had  a  rabble  of  chymifts 
at  his  heels.  As  he  came  up  to  the  altar,  he  juflled 
him,  who  had  fo  rudely  preffed  by  his  mafter  early  in  the 
vifion,  and  a  conteft  enfued.  The  fuffrages  of  the 
croud  were  divided;  but  the  military  philofopher  having 
the  geometricians  on  his  fide,  feemed  to  get  the  better 
in  the  difpute.  They  were  both  jealous  of  their  fame9 
and  diligent  to  canvafs  the  opinions  of  the  by-ftanders. 
At  laft  k  one  advanced  up  the  fame  avenue,  who  pro- 
fefled  himfelf  not  fatisfied  with  the  reafonings  of  either. 
He  wore  a  gown  covered  with  loops  of  gold,   and  in 

^  Ttcho  Br  a  he  the  Dane,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a 
little  ifland,  which  the  king  of  Denmark  had  given  him.  He  is  reprefent- 
cd  to  have  been  of  a  morofe  temper,  but  a  great  aftronomer.  He  fpent 
twenty  years  and  5000  dollars  in  making  a  fphere,  on  which  he  had  deli« 
neated,  with  the  utmod  exa^tnefs,  the  various  courfes  of  the  planets  and 
appearances  of  the  conllellations  at  various  feafons  of  the  year.  He  has 
given  an  accurate  defcription  of  it  in  his  works.  There  is  a  fyflem  called 
the  Tychonic,defigned  to  compound  the  difference  between  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Copernican.    See  Host. 

>  DisCAarss,  who  had  been  a  ibldier,  before  he  turned  philofopher* 
helped  to  reform  the  errors,  and  hurt  the  credit  of  Aristotli,  whofe 
opinbns  had  long  been  the  ftandard  of  fciencc.  His  geometry  is  much 
efteemed.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  double  cube,  and  a  favourite  of  the 
chymifts. 

^  Lord  Chan.  Bacon,  who  fiift  opened  the  method  of  induAionin  phi- 
lofophy,  and  reafoning  from  effe^s  to  caufes.  See  his  Novtm  Organum^ 
aBd  his  book  dr  Augm./citiitiarumm 
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the  form  and  richne&  of  his  habit  differed  from  the  reft. 
On  i/  :  :irv,  I  found,  though  he  was  employed  in  a  pub- 
b!ic  chauMftcr  in  his  own  country,  yet  he  had  found 
Iv  ^urc,  as  well  as  genius  and  inclination,  to  ftrike  into 
the  poihs  of  philofophy,  and  was  de/irous  to  pay  his 
homage  to  the  flhrinc.  At  parting  he  put  a  paper  into 
the  hands  of  Pythagoras,  which  was  a  projed  for  die 
irprovf- 'iv  ^it  cf  the  fciences.  He  was  fucceeded  by* 
another,  who  Lad  an  afpeft  of  great  fcrioufhefe  and  piety, 
and  ufhcrcd  m  a  large  tribe  of  worlhippers.  He  held 
in  his  hand  an  ™  air-pump,  and  »  difcourfed  ftrongly 
with  Pytha:;oras  in  favour  of  the  paper,  which  had 
juft  been  prelcni-J  to  him.  When  I  furveyed  the  train 
that  fcUoweJ  hun,  I  Cw.»ld  neither  count  the  number  of 
peHbn',  who  poured  in  or.e  after  another,  nor  the  inven- 
liorLS  vi*h.jH  they  brcugh:  v!-h  them.  Among  thefc 
I  cbfervcd,  that  two  •  men  flepped  up  to  the  veftal, 
who  ftood  outermoft  in  the  rotunda,  and  prefented  her 
with    five    pages,    and  a  golden  ring.      But  methoug|it 

^  Mr.  BoTLt»  one  of  the  Stft^  who  ftnck  into  lord  Bacoh*s  viy  with 
extnorxiinary  fucccis»  ind  wms  the  bed  ezpcrimeiital  philoibpher,  that  any 
1^  has  known.  He  attempted  an  kiftory  of  the  air,  and  contnTcd  the 
air-pufltpw 

»  The  Jew  has  a  note  m  this  place*  where  he  frys,  that  for  the  fileof 
breiricy  and  pciipicuity,  he  has  ufed  the  modem  tern  ait->p(nnp,  and  in 
another  the  word  pendulum ;  becanfe  they  are  expreHed  with  much  or- 
cumlocutlcn  in  the  old  PcrUc,  and  the  things  are  to  be  knc^in  with  difi- 
iAiIty  from  the  particular  dclcriptioiis  of  them  ;  a  note  plainly  inteoded 
to  iirpiint  a  cotioQ  of  Art  iouinclSy  and  amoie  the  reader, 

*  AUirding  to  Mr.  BorLi*s  trcatiics  on  the  ufefulnefsof  expeiimcntai 
knoMvk«.i^,  which  he  publ:!hcd  at  the  time  of  inflitnting  the  Royal  Sg> 
cictr. 

*  Hvvciv's  md  Cassim  diicorcrcd  the  S&tcUitei  and  liog  of  S^ 

turn. 
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the  cxldeft  figure  I  faw,  was  a  P  perfon,  who  entered  the 
temple  with  a  pair  of  wings  upon  his  back,  and  on  com- 
ing  near  to  the  altar,  eyed  a  virgin  attending  one  of  the 
prieftefles  with  fo  much  tendernefs,   that  the  generality 
begun  to  laugh  at  him,    and  concluded  his  gravity  had 
a  great  mixture  of  abfurdlty.      What  made  it  the  more 
ridiculous   was,  that  every  one  underftood  (he  was  not 
to  be  come  at,  and  had  made  a  vow  of  chaftity,     Thofe, 
who  knew  him  better,  faid,  he  was  a  man  of  fenfe,  and 
truly  devoted  to  the  Goddefs.     The.  next,  who  drew  my 
attention,   drew  upon  himielf  likewife  the  eyes  and   ad- 
miration of  all   prefent.     He  had  fuch  a   modefty  in  his 
deportment,  that  while  he  bluihed  to  receive  thofe  ho- 
nours, which  were  paid  to  his  merit,  he  put  envy  and 
detra(Slion  out  of  countenance.     The  geometricians  went 
in  a  body  to    meet  him ;    and  it   was  remarked,    that 
he  paid  a  particular  refpefl  to  ^  one  of  them,  to  whom 
he  owned  himfclf  greatly  obliged.     The  two  contending 
philofophers  were  the  only  men  unhappy  in  his  prefence  ; 
they  united   on    this  occafion,    and   went  out  together. 
As  the  northern  genius    came   forward,    Pythagoras 
entreated    him    to    accept  his  office    in  that  temple,   as 
more    worthy  of  it  than  himfelf.      He  declined  it,  and 
laid,    "  he  was  fenfible,    that   tbefe  favours  much  ex- 
ceeded the  meafure  of  his  deferts.     He  ^ould  wifh  there- 
fore,   that   an   intimate   friend  p(   his  might    (hare    in 
them,  from  whom  he  had  received  many  lights,  and  who 
would  to  yeild  nobody  in  that  aflembly,  either  for  the  zeal, 
or  the  fuccefs  of  his  enquiries  after  truth."    Immedi- 

'  Blihop  W1LKIN8  had  i  (Irong  notion,  that  an  art  of  flybg  might  be 
invented,  and  ftruck  out  feveral  fchemes  for  accompliihing  a  voyage  to  the 
moon.  Though  he  had  a  clear,  reafoaing,  mathematical  head,  yet  he 
indulged  himfelf  in  conceiu  of  this  nature.    See  his  Math.  Magic,  &c. 

%  Sir  Isaac  NxwTON-was  a  great  admirer  of  Sucui). 
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atdy  Pythagoras  led  up  '  one  who  prefented  a  nu^- 
net)  and  a  bag  of  winds »  of  which  laft,  I  was  told, 
he  better  underftood  the  management,  than  either  ^  Ulys- 
ses or  his  com[>anions.  This  excellent  perfon  dien  ad- 
vancing himfelf  towards  the  Goddefs,  laid  a  ^  chryftal 
prifin  and  a  ^  pendulum  at  her  feet.  The  image  nodded, 
and  the  flame  on  the  altar  burnt  brighter.  In  that  inftant 
I  imagined  I  faw  Socrates  among  his  attendants.  I  ac- 
Cofted  him  inunediately,  and  aiked,  what  had  induced  him 
to  enter  the  temple  now,  when  he  had  pafled  by  it  before 
with  difdain.  He  anfwered,  ^'  All  truths  are  conneded. 
This  great  man  has  carried  natural  knowledge  to  fuch 
an  height,  that  I  am  convinced  the  bounds  of  moral 
philofophy  muft  be  extended  in  proportion.'*  **  Surdy, 
iaid  I  to  myfelf  in  rapture  and  aftoniihment,  we  have 
caufe  to  regret  the  unmeafurablenefs  of  art,  and  the 
fliortnefs  of  life,  which  contribute  equally  to  conceal  from 
us  thcfe  amazing  difooveries.  There  has  not  been 
wanting  induftry  or  genius  in  our  times ;  but  we  poflefe 
thefe  inftruments  of  icience  in  vain,  if  what  the  reaibn 
of  one  age  approves,  the  reafon  of  another  condemns ;  and 
if  it  be  the  will  of  the  great  Orom asdes,  that  truth  fhould 
be  rather  ftumbled  on  by  accident,  dian  found  upon  fearch. 
We  have  a  contempt  for  the  low  attainments  of  ancient 
days ;  and  yet  our  fucceflbrs  will  ftOl  more  juftly  laugh 
at  us,  for  giving  credit  to  the  ^  water  of  Thales,  and 

*  Dr.  Hal  lit.    See  bis  theory  of  the  mapict  aad  of  the  winds  in  the 
Philofophic.    TranfaA. 

•  See  the  X.  B.  Hom.  Odtss. 

*,  *  The  one  alluding  to  his  difcoTeries  in  optics  ;  the  other  to  his  grand 
principle  of  graTitation.  % 

^,  *  Sir  Isaac  Kzwton  ieems,  in  different  parts  of  his  life,  to  have 
entertaiaed  conjectures^  not  unlike  the  two  difTefent  principks  on  which 
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the  ^  atoms  of  Democritus,  when  by  the  affiftancc  of  a 
few  rational  principles,  and  rational  men,  they  {ball  have 
opened  a  field  of  knowledge  to  be  perpetually  enlarged  by 
experience;  in  which  every  one  of  common  fenfe,  and 
common  obfervation,  may  be  ufeful ;  where  the  fenfualift 
may  find  fomething,  that  will  promote  his  pleafures,  and 
the  virtuous  can  find  nothing,  that  is  unworthy  of  his  la- 
bours." This  ftrain  of  eloquence  difturbed  my  reft,  and 
broke  the  agreeable  vifion. 

Excellent  SMifRDis,  vouchfafe  to  unfold  the  hidden 
meaning  of  what  I  have  related.  If  the  whole  be  chimeri- 
cal, and  arofe  from  die  fumes  of  indigeftion,  and  a  difordered 
ftate  of  body,  permit  me  at  leaft  to  fay,  that  my  fleeping 
thoughts  are  much  better  than  my  waking  ones.  But  if 
it  was  prcfented  to  my  fancy  by  thofe  genii,  who  haunt 
the  {lumbers  <sf  the  pious,  and  poflfeis  the  mirror  of  futu- 

the  fyftems  of  Thai.x8  and  Democritus  were  founded,  thoogh  cooceir- 
cd  and  expreded  much  more  intelligibly  and  philofbphicaliy.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Olobmburo,  dated  January  25,  i67$-6,  he  has  thefe  remarkable 
woids  :  **  The  frame  of  nature  may  be  nothing  bat  Ttrions  eonteitures 
of  SEtherial  fpirits  coadenfed  as  it  were  by  precipitation,  ibmething  after 
the  manner,  that  vapours  are  condenied  into  water,  or  exhalations  into 
grofler  fubftances,  though  not  £6  eafily  condenfible ;  and  after  condenfa* 
tion  wroug^it  into  various  forms,  at  fird  by  the  immediate  hand  of  the 
Creator;  and  ever  fmce  by  the  power  of  nature,  who  by  virtue  of  the  com- 
mand, sncreafe  and  multiply,  hiscane  a  complete  imitator  of  the  copies  (e( 
her  by  the  protopIafU  Thus  may  all  things  be  originated  from  JEther, 
&c."  In  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Optics,  1 71 7,  towards  the  condufion  he 
cxprefTes  himfelf  thus :  **  All  bodfes  fecm  to  be  compofcd  of  hard  particles ; 
for  otherwife  fluids  wtmld  not  congeal,  Sec.  and  therefore  hardnefs  may  be 
Tcckoncd  the  pmpeity  ef  zU  uocompoanded  matter,  &c.  All  thefe  things 
confidered,  it  Is  pfob(4>le,  that  God  lii  the  heghining  formed  matter  in  foUd« 
mafTy,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  &c.  Thefe  primitive  par* 
ticles  being  folid,  are  incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  com- 
pounded of  them ;  even  fo  hard,  as  never  to  break  or  wear  in  pieces,  &c*' 
The  firft  of  thefe  coojoAoiet  bears  a  rcffentblance  to  the  water  or  ^ther  of 
TfiALxi;  the  fecond  to  the  atomic  oreotpufcalar  philofopby  of  I>Eaidc|ii< 

TUS, 
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ritr,  I  fiuH  shiak  mjfdi  d»e  moft  high]  j  (aroured  of  nun^ 


kji^i. 


ADDITI9K  to  the  LIVtfa  LmrEft. 

P.  105.  L  14.     j^ier  tU  Wfrds^  ^  in  which  the  Athe« 
mas  are  anxiEarics  to  the  bttcr/'  htfirrt  ms  fiUnes^  ojU 
mmxi  tie  Isfi jfmUmce  tf  that  farmp-afb :    and   hare  CD- 
gaged  to  fend  a  fleet  to  fupport  him  in  his   projed  of 
fecdog  AimcTAS,  the  ion  of  PHiLiPy  brother  to  PfK* 
DiccASy  OQ  his  imde's  throne.     The  Thiacian  monarch 
has  laiCnl  a  rcrj  mmierous  annjr,  not  lc&  than  150^000 
mcut  out  of  his  own  fubjeds,  and  d>e  naticms  his  allies. 
He  is  mirched    at  the  head  of  it  to  invade   Maccdon, 
carryii^  slIoc^  with  him  the  Toung  Amtktas  whom 
he  treats  as  a  king.    Peediccas,  fenfible  of  his  inabHi- 
ty  to  keep  the  field  againft  fo  fiqierior  a  force,  has  thrown 
the  beft  of  his  in£uitrj  into  his  ftroogeft  places,  and  con- 
tents him^  wwh  hanaffing  the  enemy,  dffendii^  the 
pafles,  and  \xjib%  wafte  the  coontry  to  deprive  them  of 
ibbCftence  by  means  of  his  cavahy,  which  are  cxcdkm. 
SiTALCBS  has  nocwiriiftanding  made  a  cooCderable  pro- 
grds  already.      Womene,  a  frontier  town^   which  ven- 
tured to  fland  a  fi^e,  he  carried  by  ftorm ;  and  ieveral 
othefs,  as  Mygdonia,  Griftonia,  and  Anthemiis,  have  fur« 
rendered  without  oppofiticm,  out  of  regard  to  the  memory 
of  Philip,   whofe  inheritance  they  once    were.      The 
Athenians  think  it  a  very  feafonaWe  and  ufefitl  diverfioo, 
for  they  are  wdl  aflined,  that  die  Macedonian  kir.g  W2S  en 
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the  point  of  entering  a  fecond  time  into  the  confederacy 
againft  them,  if  this  war  had  not  reduced  him  to  a  ftate  of 
fclf-defence. 


THE    END. 
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